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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SOYANA.— 6' UANA. 

jNTovella dail’ Eirnria i^orto. — Filicaja. 

La geiite che per li sepolcri giacc 

rotroljbesi veder ? — gia son levati 

Tutti i copercbj, e nessnn giiardia face. — L ante. 

AVe are apt to regard Italy as a countiy so thoroughly beaten 
by travellers that little new can be said about it ; still less do we 
imagine that relics of the olden time can exist in the open air, 
and remain unknown to the world. Yet the truth is, that vast 
districts of the Peninsula, especially in the Tuscan, Roman, and 
Neapolitan States, are to the archaeologist a terra incognita. 
Every monument on the high-roads is familiar, even to the fire- 
side traveller; but how little is known of the by-ways ! Of the 
swarms of foreigners who yearly traverse the country between 
Florence and Rome, not one in a hundred leaves the beaten 
tracks to visit objects of antiquity; still fewer make a journey into 
the intervening districts expressly for such a purpose. How 
many leave the train to explore the antiquities of Cortona, Chiusi, 
or Orvieto? or if a few run from Rome to Corneto to visit the 
X)ainted tombs, not a tithe of that small number continue their 
route to Yulci, Toscanella, or Cosa. That wide region, on the 
frontiers of the former Tuscan and Roman States, which has 
been the subject of the last two chapters, is so rarely trodden by 
the foot of a traveller, even of an antiquary, that it can be no 
matter of surprise that relies of ancient art should exist there, 
and be utteiiy unknown to the world — gazed at with stuj)id 
astonishment by the peasantry, or else more stupidly unheeded. 
In a country almost depopulated by malaria, inhabited only by 
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shepherds and hnsbandmen, and never traversed by the educated 
and intelligent, the most striking monuments may remain for 
ages unnoticed. So it was with the magnificent temples of 
Psestuin. Though they had reared their mighty columns to the 
sunbeams for some three and twenty centuries, isolated in an 
open plain where they were visible for many a league, and stand- 
ing on the sea-shore, where they must have served for ages as a 
landmark to the mariner ; yet their very existence had been for- 
gotten, till in the middle of the last century a Neapolitan painter 
discovered them afresh, rescuing them from an oblivion of fifteeUx 
hundred yearsd So in Etruria, the interesting cemeteries of 
Norchia and Castel d'Asso were brought to light not seventy years 
ago by some sportsmen of Viterbo. I am now about to describe 
some other remarkable remains of Etruscan antiqnit}^ which owe 
their rediscovery to the intelligent enterprise of an Englishman. 

In the spring of 1843, Mr. Ainsley, my former fellow-traveller 
in Etruria, in the course of a third tour through this interesting 
land, penetrated to Pitigliano, and thence made an excursion to 
Sovana. Being aware that that place was known only as the site 
of the Eoman Suana, he had no reason to expect relics of 
Etruscan times ; yet, having established such an antiquity for 
Pitigliano, he shrewdly suspected the same for the neighbouring 
site. Here he inquired for antiquities. Antiquities ! — Nobody 
at Sovana had ever heard of such rohaJ' From the provost to 
the hind, all were alike ignorant. But his curiosity was excited 
by some columbaria and rock-hewn tombs of familiar character, 
and he proceeded to explore the surrounding ravines. 

His suspicions were soon confirmed. Here were tombs with 
rock-hewm facades as at Norchia and Castel d’Asso, — and, follow- 
ing the range of cliffs, he came to a monument in the form of a 
temple, in a st3ie both unique and beautiful. His surprise and 
delight at this discovery explained to the villagers wiio accom- 
panied him the nature of the objects he w’-as seeking. They W'ere 
no less astonished to find a stranger display such interest in 
wiiat to their simple minds was meaningless, or a mere scherzo 
— a freak of Nature imitating Art, or a fanciful w^ork carved in an 
idle or ^vanton mood by the ''rude forefathers of the hamlet.’' 

^ I givQ the current stoi-y, which. I he- to the painter’s discovciy, wliich wa.s 3 755. 
lieve, however, to have heeii disproved as See Delngardette, Euines de Ihestnin, p. 15. 
regards the discoverer,— a description of It is at least established that those marvels 
the temples having been published at of (xreek art have been known to Kurope 
Naples, by Antonini, in his work on Lu- for little more than a century, 
cania, ten years before the date assigned 
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Seller zi, scherzi ! — is tliat tlie roba you want? there are plenty 
of such whims!'' cried they ; and they led him on from one rock- 
hewn monument to another, which excited his surprise and 
admiration hy their multitude, variety, and novel character, and 
afforded him convincing evidence of the Etruscan origin of 
Sovana. He returned day after day to the spot, and in defiance 
of a midsummer sun, and its noxious influences, persevered till 
he had made finished drawings of the most remarkable monu- 
ments, and had taken their dimensions with the fullest detail* 
He forthwith sent a description of this necropolis to the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Eome, together with drawings, plans, and 
sections of the principal tombs for publication. In truth, he has 
left little to be done by future visitors to Sovana, so detailed and 
accurate are his notices and drawings, and such the zeal wdtli 
which he prosecuted his researches for the benefit of antiquarian 
science. 

The discovery is of the highest importance, for these sepulchres, 
tliough in general character resembling those of Norchia, Castel 
d’Asso, and Bieda, have novel and striking features peculiar to 
the site. Mr. Ainsley justly observes, that after having visited 
nearly all the antiquities of this kind known to exist in Etruria, 
I can truly say that I have seen no ]]lace wdiich contains so great 
a variety of sculptured tombs as Sovana.”^ 

Sovana is but two miles and a half from Pitigiiano, and 
appears to the eye still nearer, but in these glen-furrowed plains 
distances are deceptive. You ascend from the ravine of Piti- 
giiano by an ancient rock-sunk road, fringed with aloes. On the 
surface of the plain above, you may trace the road by ruts in the 
tufo, formed partty x)erhai)s in more recent times.^ The road 
commands a wide sweep of the great Etruscan plain to the south ; 
but on every other hand the horizon is bounded by heights, here 
clothed with wood or verdure, there towering into lofty peaks, 
for half the year diademed with snow’-. 

Sovana stands on a tongue of land, scarcely half a mile in 


- Bull In«b. 1843, p. 159. Grentleman’s 
Mag., Oct. 1843, p. 419. 

^ Similar traces of ancient roads in Grreece 
ai'e supposed to have been formed purposely, 
the ruts or furrows heing channelled in the 
rock to facilitate the i)assage of vehicles, 
on the principle of tram-roads — forming, 
in, fact, a sort of stone I'ailway. Mure’s 
Tour in Grreece, II. p. 251. How far they 


may be of intentional construction, and 
how far tie result of reiterated transit, in 
any i>articular case, can only he determined 
by careful examination. The softer cha- 
racter of the rock in Etruria renders it 
still more difficult to form a satisfactory 
opinion ; but ancient roads indicated by 
parallel ruts, cut or worn in the tufo, are 
of very common occurrence. 
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length ; at one end rises the square tower of the Duomo, and at 
the other the inedia3val castle, which, with its tall masses of 
yellow min, and crumhling machicolated hattleinents, foims the 
most pv mnin ent and picturesque feature in the scenery of the spot. 

It is obvious from the strength of these fortifications that 
Sovana was a place of importance in the middle ages. This city 
— for such it is in name — “ this city, which governed itself by its 
own laws, even after the arrival of the Lombards, which for a 
long period was the residence of bishops and of a powerful race 
of Counts; this city, which in 1240 was able to make head 
against Frederic II., and to sustain a siege, is now reduced to 
such a miserable state, that in 1833 its population was not more 
than sixty-four souls ; and is now still further diminished. It 
is the see of a bishop, but for six centuries past this dignitary 
has not resided there, delegating Ins. duties to a proposto, or 
provost. Such is the summer scourge of “ ariaccia,” that even 
the wretched hamlet to which the city has dwmdlecl is well-nigh 
depopulated, and most of its houses ai-e ruined and tenantless. 
It may w'eU be called, as Eepetti observes, “ The city of 
Jeremiah.” It is but the skeleton, though a still living skeleton, 
of its former greatness. PestUenee, j'ear after year, stalks 
through its long, silent street.® I visited it in the healthy 
season, when its pop)ulation had not forsaken it, and on a fete- 
day, when every one was at home ; yet hardty a soul did I 
perceive, and those few seemed to have scarcely energy enough 
left for wonderment. The visit of a stranger, however, is an 
epoch in the annals of the hamlet. I learned from the provost 
that the monotonous, death-ldce calm of Sovana had not been 
disturbed by a single visitor since Mr. Ainsley left it nearly a 
year before. 

Nothing is known of the ancient history of Sovana. Tih now 
it was not supposed to have had an Etruscan origin. The 
Eoman colony of Suana is mentioned in the catalogues of Pliny 
and Ptolemy ; ® and that it occupied this site is proved by the 
preservation of the ancient name, which has remamed almost 
unchanged — behig called indifferently Soana or Sovana.^ The 

^ Eeiietti, v, Soana. are only susiiected” of, not infected by, 

^ It would be interesting to trace tbe malaria, 
eanse of its unhealtliiness. It cannot be ® Plin., III. 8 ; Ptol. Gfeog. ji. 72, ed. 
entirely owing to its situation in the Bert. 

plain, for it is raised about 960 feet above 7 Bepetti always speaks of it as Soana ; 
the level of the sea ; and other sites on but in the country it is generally called 
much lower ground, and nearer the sea, Sovana — wliich is more consistent with the 
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only historical interest it i3ossesses lies in its being the birth- 
l)lace of Hildebrand, Gregory VII., the great ecclesiastical 
reformer of the eleventh century, the founder of the Papal 
sui^reinacy over all secular power. Of Eoman remains I 
observed only three cipin in the Piazza, with inscriptions of no 
interest. Below the Duonio, on the descent to the western gate, 
are portions of the ancient wall, of tufo and emi^lecton, as at 



A. Castle, 
n. Catlicdral. 

0. Piazza. 

D. D. Gates. 

E. Columbarium in tbo clitf. 
P. Tomb with ribbed ceiling. 

G. G.Ancieut roads. 

H. Columbarium. 

1. Tomb called La Fontana. 


K. Bridge. 

L. Madonna del Sebastiano. 

M. Ancient road cut through the rock , 
X. Grotta Pola. 

P. Bridge. 

Q. Tomb with Typhon’s head. 

K. Housedike tombs. 

y. Polyandrium. 

T. Fontana del Pischero. 


Sutri and Fallen. Tlie Etruscan town must have been of very 
small size, little more than a mile in cii-cumference. Yet the 
jnixltitucle and character of its sepulchres seem to indicate con- 
siderable importance, though this test is often fallacious. Suana 
can never have been of much weight in the Etruscan State ; and 
must have been dependent on some larger city, probably on 
Volsinii. 

Italian mode of corrupting Latin names, — and with the vulgar tendency to insert v, 

jas exemijlified in Mantova, Padova, Genova — Pavolo for PaoJo. 
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Should any one be tempted to follow me to this desolate site, 
which, during the winter months, may be done with impunity it 
not without discomfort, let him leave Sovana by the western gate. 
As he descends into the ravine he will observe the opposite clifis 
hewn into a long series of architectural facades, among which one 
with a recessed arch stands conspicuous. At some distance he 
might take it for a new stone building ; but let him force his way 
through the thick coj)se on the slope, and he finds its whiteness 
is but the hoariness of antiquity. This monument is called 


La Fontana, 

from some fancied resemblance to a fountain.® It is hewn from 
the tufo cliff, and in general size and form resembles the tombs 
of Norchia and Castel d’Asso, but instead of Etruscan cornices 
has a Doric-like frieze, surmounted by a pediment with singular 
reliefs ; and in place of the door-moulding on the facade, it has 
an arched recess, with an inscription carved on the inner wall, 
and a couple of steps below it, which give it some resemblance to 
a modern wa^^-side shrine.® The general features of the monu- 
ment, even without the oiDen tomb beneath, would pi^ove it to be 
se2:>ulchral.^ 

The projecting/asciu bears much resemblance to a Doric frieze,^ 
but the pediment is very un-Hellenic in character. In the centre 
is an Etruscan mermaid, or marine deity — 

Prima hominis facies, et pulcPro pectore yirgo 
Pube terms ; postrema iminani corpore pistrix 
Delphinura caudas utero commissa — 

Her face has been destroyed ; her body is naked, but over her 
head float her robes inflated by the breeze, and she is striving to 


* See the "woodcat on the opposite page. 

® The inscription is in letters ten inches 
high. It appeal's to he an epitaph, and in 
Eoman letters would he 

KULI , . lA. VELir 
VELUS. 

It is stated by Count C. C. Conestabile 
that in some other tombs of Soyana where 
this arched recess occurs in the facade, it 
was occupied by a stone sarcophagus with 
a recumbent figure on its lid, vestiges of 
which still remain. Bulletino degli Scavi 
della Societa Colombaria, 1859, p. 8. 
Yet it is strange that no sarcophagi were 
found within the tombs. 


^ The sepulchral chamber is entered by 
a passage opening in the hill-side, at an 
unusual depth below the fa 9 ade. It is in 
no way remarkable. In the excavations 
that were made here in 1859 it was found 
that in certain of the passages sunk in the 
rock to the doors of the tombs, some of the 
steps were moveable, made so to conceal 
another passage leading to a lower chamber. 
Conestabile, loc. cit. 

2 It is divided into metopes, and what 
resemble triglyphs in outline, but not being 
channelled, are not entitled to the name ; 
there are no rjuttCR, Each metope contains 
a patera. 
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confine tliem with her hands.^ The huge coils of her fishes’ tails 
roll away on each side almost to the extremity of the pediment. 
On either hand, flying from her with wdngs outspread, is a male 
genius ; the one on her left bears a shield on his arm, and shows 
some traces of a helmet. 



KOCK-HEWN TOMB CALLED ‘‘lA FONTANA,” AT SOVANA. 


These figures, which are in prominent relief, are by no means 
distinct. They have suffered from a huge beech, which has taken 
root on the summit of the rocky mass, springing from above the 
head of the mermaid, which it has almost destroyed, and riving 
the monument to its very base. The antiquary may complain, 
but the artist must rejoice ; for the tree overshadowing the monu- 
ment renders it eminently j^icturesque,^ 

^ Mr. Ainsley took her robes to 1)6 wings ; seen covering the left arm. She holds no 
and in truth the resemblance is not slight, instrument in her hand, as usual in such 
and the analogy of similar figures on Etrus- figures. 

can urns, leads you to expect wings; hut ^ Mr. Ainsley’s descriptions of this mo- 
here, the folds of the drapery are distinctly nument will he found in Bull Inst. 1843, 
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I agree with Mr. Ainsley in regarding this nioniiment as of a 
late period in Etruscan art. There is a freedom of design, a 
certain flow of outline in the figures, together with a boldness of 
execution in the wdiole composition, which differ widely from the 
primitive style of Etruscan art.’’ The subject is one which is 
not to be seen elsewhere in Etimria on the facade of a tomb, 
tlioiigh fre(]^uent on the cinerary urns of Yolteria, Chiusi, and 
Perugia. These marine deities are of either sex, and are often 
represented with wing*s outspread, and with a small jmir at their 
temples, which are bound with snakes. Sometimes the}" are 
brandishing harpoons or anchors, sometimes oars, swords, or even 
snakes, like the Furies. They are commonly called Glaucus or 
Scylla, according to the sex; hut these terms are merely conven- 
tional, and it is possible that they may have no relation to those 
beings of the Greek mythology. Mysterious symbols of a long- 
forgotten creed, thus prominently displayed, they cannot fail to 
sth the imagination of the beholder. 

In the line of cliff, called Poggio Prisca, is a long range of 
sepulchral monuments, in general form, size, and character, like 
those of Noi-chia and Castel d’ Asso, but in their details differing 
from any others yet discovered in Etruria. For, besides the 
Egyptian character of the outline and the horizontal mouldings, 
which these tombs have in common with those on the sites men- 
tioned, here we find cornices not receding but projecting, and 
actually taking the concave form, with the prominent torus 
beneath, so common on the hanks of the Nile ; and this not in 
a solitary monument, but relocated again and again, so as to 
remove all suspicion that this strildng resemblance to Egyptian 
architecture was the result of accident. The Etruscan character 
is seen in the moulded door on the facade, and in the inscription 
within it ; hut the dentilled fillet below the torus, and the rock- 

p. 157; Ann. Inst. 1843, pi>. 227 — 229 ; frieze 10 feet, and tlicnce tq tlie apex of 
(3fentlenian'’s Mag., Oct. 1843, p. 418- For the pediment 7 feet. The recess is 8 feet 
his illustrations, see Mon. Ined. Inst. III. 9 inohes in height, and 7 feet G incliCH in 
tar. hVI. What differences exist between width. There is a buttress of rock on each 
liis observations and mine (Ann. Inst. side of tlie arch, now much cIoftLced ; ■which 
1843, p. 234) are explained by the seasons Mr. Ainsley suggests may have supported 
in which we respectively visited the si>ot. figures of lions, or other decorative .sculp- 
The shade of the summer foliage must tures. Similar buttresses arc attached to 
have greatly impeded his investigation; a tomb at Castel d’ Asso. See Chapter X VI. 
while I found the tomb exposed to the full j). 182. Steps anciently cut in the rock 
glare of a vernal sun. by the side of the monument lead to the 

The dimensions of La Fontana are summit of the cliff. 

Width at the base 17 feet. Height to the 
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liewn pedestal wliicli often surmounts the monument, are Greek 
rather than Etruscan features. 

The upper chamber, so common at Norcliia and Castel d’ Asso, 
is unknown at Sovana, hut there is some analogy to it in a recess 
hollowed in the facade of a monument, and having a hench-at the 
back; either for a sarcophagus, for the cipims, or for the accom- 
modation of mourning friends. It is a feature not uncommon on 
this site ; it is seen, in fact, in the Fontana.® 

These facades are separated as usual h}" flights of steps, hewn 
in the rock, and leading from the base of the cliff to the level of 
the plain. ^ In front of each monument is a long pit, the deep 
narrow passage to the tomb, which lies at an unusual depth, and 
has a moulded door ])recisely like that on the facade. Even 
where the roofs of these passages have not fallen in, there is a 
large oblong pit at the base of the monument, the mouth of a 
vertical shaft, like those at Falleri and Civita Castellana. The 
seiuilchres are in general spacious, surrounded bj benches of rock, 
but with no internal decoration, so far as I could perceive. 

Following the range of cliffs northward, I came upon another 
group of tombs of similar character, and many with inscriptions 
more or less legible. This part of the necropolis is called Sopraripa. 

It were vain to attempt a visit to these tombs unarmed with a 
hatchet, so dense are the tangled thickets; and all care must be had 
in crossing the yawning pits with which the slopes are furrowed ; 
for the ground is kept moist and slippery by the overhanging 
foliage, and a false step on the brink would, in every sense, be a 
step into the grave. Mr. Ainsley was obliged to get the peasants 
to pioneer him a way from one monument to another with their 
w^ood-bills, and to clear the foliage from the facades ; and I also 
reaped unequivocal benefit from their labours. 

From the Sopraripa I perceived the cliffs on the opposite side 
of the wide ravine to be full of tombs, and crossing the stream by 
a bridge of some antiquity, I reached the 

Grotta Pola, 

one of the most singular monuments in this necropolis, and the 
only one of the sepulchres of Etruria wdiich bears any resemblance 

® In tlie Sopraripa is a monument witli and it is i^robaWe tliat most of tliesc arclied 
a recessed arch, as in the Fontana, but recesses held cippi, portable in some cases, 
without inscription or sculptured pediment ; fixtures in others. 

and in the cliffs on the opposite side of the ® An instance is shown in the woodcut 
glen, a similar arch contains a sepulchral on page 7. 
column or cippus^ hewn out of the rock ; 
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to the celebrated temple-tombs of Norcliia. Here is Mr. Ainslej’s 
description of it : — 

It has the form of the portico of a temple, cut out of the solid 
tufo. One column only remains, supporting a corner of the 
pediment, and behind it is a square pilaster, attached to the 
surface of the rock, representing the body of the temple. Both 
column and pilaster are fluted, and adorned with corresponding 
capitals, which seem to have been very similar to one that I have 
seen in Signor Campanari’s museum at Toscanella, having fohage 
running round its base, and springing boldly up to the corners, 
somewhat in the manner of the Corinthian, but with large human 
heads placed in the middle of each face of the capital, between 
the foliage.'^ The efiects of time are too great to allow’- one to 
judge of the character of these heads. It is aj^parent that the 
column, the ^Dilaster, and the face of the rock have been covered 
with stucco and coloured ; and this is most manifest in the latter, 
where a broad ydscuf- of the usual deep red colour has run along 
the bottom. The portico seems to have consisted of four columns, 
but not equally distant from one another, being coupled at the 
two ends, so as to leave a wider space between the twn pairs than 
between each column and its fellows The pediment is too much 
injured to allow" one to judge if there has been sculpture in it ; 
but the soffit of that part which remains is decorated with medal- 
lions. The whole monument is elevated on a base, without any 
traces of stej)s, and must have had an imposing appearance wiien 
perfect ; whilst in its ruin, decorated as it is w"ith the trees which 
grow^ out of the crevices, and have partly occasioned its destruc- 
tion, it presents one of the most picturesque objects which my 
portfolio contains.”® 

The st3de of this monument marks it as no very early date, and 
it may be of the time of Eoman domination in Etruria. No 


7 See tlie woodcut at page 481 of 
A'olume I. 

s Gentleman’s Mag., Oct. 1843, p. 418. 
I can add little to this accurate descrip- 
tion ; yet I am by no means certain that 
the decorations of the column and pilaster 
represent human heads. The surface of 
the tufo, out of which the monument is 
hewn, is so decayed, that it is difficult to 
determine the point, hut to my eye there 
was some resemblance to large i3ine-cones, 
a common sepulchral emblem among the 
Etruscans ; yet analogy would rather favour 
the heads. See Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 136. 


Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. XX. No volutes 
are now remaining in these capitals, and 
it can only be from analogy that JVIr. Ainsley 
deems them to have existed, Mr. Ainsley ’s 
accurate plans and sections of this monu- 
ment will he found in the Mon. Ined, Inst. 
III. tav. LV., and a fnrtlicr description in 
Ann. Inst. 1843, pp. 224 — 7. 

The height of the column and j^ilaster 
is 15 feet 6 inches ; diameter of both about 
3 feet. Height of the ^odmm, or base, 
from 7 to 8 feet. The portico is 7 feet 
deei>, and about 26 feet wide. 
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torn!) is seen below it, because the ^Dassage to it is not cleared 
out ; yet there can be no doubt of its sepulchral character. This 
portico seems but a small portion of a much mightier monument ; 
in truth it is higiil}’' j^i’^^Tbable, from the traces of art on the ad- 
joining rocks, that there has been on this si 30 t, as Mr. Ainsley 
observes, '' an union of objects of architectural grandeur, not to 
be seen in any other part of Etruria."^' ^ 

The height in which the G-rotta Pola lies is called Costa del 
Felceto. In the line of cliffs ]nore to the east, below the height 
called Poggio Stanziale, are many 
tombs in curious variety. Some 
are purely Egyptian in outline and 
mouldings, as shown in the annexed 
woodcut. Some are surmounted by 
two long masses of rock, as a 
pedestal for a figure or cipims, but 
in most it is of more artificial form. 

In some of the facades are two or 
three long body-niches, recessed 
one above the other; which must 
be of subsequent formation to the 
monuments, and may be even of 
Christian date. 

The most remarkable sepulchres 
in this part of the necroi>olis are 

what may be termed house-tombs, as they are detached masses of 
rock hewn into that form. They have- a sort of portico in antis, 
in one instance flanked by x)ilasters with simple capitals, and sur- 
mounted by a cornice below, and the beam-end 

of the roof above, in obvious imitation of woodwork. The 
house-character is seen also more clearly in the roof, which in 
one instance is rounded, and ribbed with parallel ridges, ap- 
parently in representation of a hut arched over with hoops, and 
covered with skins indeed, there is much primitive character in 
these tombs, and they I'ecall the singular hut-urns of the Alban 
Mount. In this instance, there is a moulded door within the 
portico, indicating the entrance to the abode. 



PAJADE OP A TOilB AT SOYANA. 


There ip a wide artificial passage behind 
the ffioniHnent, as shown in Mr. Ainsley’s 
plan. I have little donbt that there has 
been a second portico adjoining, for I re- 
marked traces of four columns, somewhat 
in adyance of tbe Grotta Pola. This must 


have given the monument, in its original 
state, a very close analogy to the temple- 
tombs of Norchia. 

1 There are also traces of antefixm at the 
extremities of these ridges, just as on many 
Etruscan urns and sarcophagi. 
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One of these liouse-tombs lias its pediment decorated witli a 
colossal head, in high relief, of very bold and imposing character. 
It represents the Etruscan Typhon, or Principle oi Destiuctioii, 
and has long serpent-locks, one ot his usual attributes. Phe 
soffit of the portico is coffered with a diamond pattern. 

t3"pes of Etruscan domestic architecture, these tombs of 
Sovana have a peculiar interest. That most of the other 
monuinents on this and kindred sites, which have moulded doois 
in their fa 9 acles, represent dwellings there can be little doubt ; 
but these few in question are too palpably imitations to admit 
of a momenPs scejiticism. I know no other instances ot gabled 
tombs in Etruria, save one at Bieda, which does not bear so 
close an analogy to a house, except in having the sepulchiul 
chamber within the body of the monmiient, instead of beneath it, 
as in those just described. No Etruscan necropoUs more truly 
merits that name, or has the character of a city of the dead 
more strongly expressed in its monuments, than this of Sovana. 

In the cliff beneath the town opposite the Ihntana is a 
singular tomb with a vaulted roof, with something like a largo 
Maltese cross in relief. The inner wall is recessed like the apse 
of a church, and there are niches around the chamber. 

The tombs described are the most remarkable among the 
countless numbers around Sovana. The glens on the east of the 
town are also full of sepulchres, but of more ordinary character 
— simple chambers surrounded by rock-hewn benches, without 
decoration, inside or out. It might he inferred that there was 
some separation of classes in this necropolis — that in those glens 
lay the covnmme vulgas, while at the west-end were interred tlie 
2:)atrician and sacerdotal dead of Sovana. 

I agree with Mr. Ainsley in considering the monuments in this 
necropolis to he generally less archaic in character than those of 
Castel d’Asso and Norchia, saving the temple-tombs on the latter 
site, though there is by no means an apiiearanee of uniform 
antiquity. At the same time there is here a much larger number 
of cliff-hewn sepulchres than on any other Etruscan site ; and a 
far greater variety of architectural decoration. Nowhere are the 
moiilclhigs so singular and so varied ; for they show the charac- 
teristics of distant countries, and of different ages. Egypt, 

- Mr. Ainsley took tliese snake-locks for filled witli foliage in relief, wliosc 
flowing heir.'’ I think he is mistaken. and elegant character marks the Tnumnuent 
Nor could I perceive any signs of wings on as of a late epocli. lie hiis given an eleva- 
the brows, which he thought he clistin- tion and section of this tomb in Mon. Incd. 
guished. The angles of the tym^cuvum are Inst. III. tav. LVII. 1, 2. 
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Greece, Etruria, and Rome, have all tlieir stamp here expressed.''^ 
In the general character of its sepulchres there is the same 
variety ; for to its own peculiar features Sovana unites the 
characteristics of other Etruscan cemeteries — Norchia, Bieda, 
Castel d’Asso, Falleri, Sutri, Cervetri. Y'et I did not perceive 
one tumulus like those of Cervetri, Tarquinii, and Ahilci. No- 
■where are sepulchral niches in greater abundance and variety. 
There are niches for urns, and niches for bodies — the large 
conical niches, surmounted by small ones, so common at Civita 
Castellana — shelf-niches in double or triple tiers — port-hole 
niches, and loo]3-hole niches — and of colitmharia there are as 
many as on any other site, except Sorano. Nowhere, moreover, 
are inscriptions on the exterior of the monuments so abundant ; 
and of the Poggio Prisca and Sopraripa it may almost be said — 

nulkim est sine nomine saxum. 

Nearly every rock here sxieaks Etruscan.^ 

The neighbourhood of Sovana abounds in ancient roads cut 
through the tufo. The most remarkable of these are to the west, 
behind the hladonna del Sebastiano, where tw^o ways are cut 
through the rock up to the level of the x)lain. They are not 
more than eight or ten feet wdde, though seventy or eighty feet 
deep, and the thin strip of sky overhead is almost shut out by 
overshadowing trees. A few tombs and %vater“channels indicate 
the Etruscan origin of these clefts. The profound peiqDetual 
gloom of these mediterranean roads has invested them with a 
superstitious awe, and no Sovanese ventures to enter the Cave di 
San Sebastiano without signing the cross and committing himself 
to the care of the Virgin and his favourite saint. The Virgin is 
within hearing, for her shrine stands at the foot of the slope ; and 
she is reminded of her tutelary duties by a prayer inscribed on 
the portico. Santa Maria ! xoroteggete Sovana, a te clevota ! ” 
Sovana presents a new field to the excavator. The tombs in the 
cliffs have been rifled ages since ; but the plain above must also* 
be full of sepulchres, to which the spade and mattock are the only 
keys. The richness of architectural decoration in this necropolis 
seems to augur a corresponding wealth of sepulchral furniture. 

This suggestion of mine was acted on by the Societa Colom* 
baria of Florence, who, in the spring of 1859, commenced excava- 
tions in this necropolis. In twenty clays they opened about 

3 See tlie Appendix, Note I. given in the Appendix to tliis Chapter, 

The inscriptions that are legible are Note II. 
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fifty tomfis, yet Tritli very little success, for tlie sepirlclires had all 
been rifled in foiiner times. Even when the door was intact, it 
was found that the tomb had been entered either through the 
roof, or the side-wall, and the soil washing in through the 
aperture had choked the chamber, so as greatly to increase the 
labour of excavation. The tombs were generally of a single 
cbamber, surrounded by rock-hewn benches, on which the dead 
were laid. It was evident that the Etruscans of Sovaiia did not 
nsually burn their dead, for not a single ash-chest, either of stone 
or terra-cotta, such as abound at Chiusi, Perugia, and Volterra, 
was here brought to light; not even a tile to cover a niche for a 
cinerary urn. Nor were sarcophagi of stone discovered in these 
tombs, yet the rock benches bore abundant proof that the dead 
were interred, for on every one a number of nails lay in regular 
order round the edge, marking the place of the wooden coffin, 
whose dust lay mingled with that of its occupant.^ No inscrip- 
tions were found on the walls of the tombs, nor on the bronzes 
and pottery they contained. 

In the spring of 1860 the Society opened one hundred and 
four tombs in thirty days, yet with little better success. Not 
yet willing to despair they made a further attempt in the follow- 
ing year, but from the very inadequate result they were compelled 
to relinquish their labours. 

On one tomb on Poggio Grezzano they found traces of rude 
paintings on the walls and ceiling. The portable produce of 
their excavations was confined to ordinary pottery, black and 
reel, some vases with black figures on a red ground, a few mirrors, 
sometimes gilt, with other objects in bronze rarely entire, article,s 
in iron, ivory, glass, beads of amber, and an earring of gold. 
The most archaic objects were two sitting female figures of soft 
stone, like those found at Chiusi, hollowed to contain the ashes of 
the deceased, and with movable limbs.® 

Such is tbe necropolis of Sovana, and if it offers few treasures to 
the excavator, it oSers much to the antiquary. Let no one who 
feels interest in the past, enter this district of Etruria without 
piaj'ing it a visit. It is better worth a pilgrimage than one half of 
known Etruscan sites. In point of sepulchres, what i.s there at 
Falleri — what at Castel d’Asso — what at Toscanella — what at 


^ Similar traces of wooden coffins have in Greek tombs wliich I Iiave o]»enc<l in 

been found at Corncto and in other Etruscan Sicily and in the Cyrenaiea. 

cemeteries, as well as in those of fclie Greek Bullettini degli Seavi della Societa 

colonies in Italy. I have found them also Colombaria, I65D— 01. 
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Biecla — to rival it in interest ? In exterior attractions, its tombs 
will bear comparison witli those of any other necroxiolis in 
Southern Etruria ; even Norchia cannot surpass it. Everything, 
however, be it remembered, yields in interest to the shadow- 
peopled caves ” of Corneto, Chiusi, and Orvieto. 

Sovana may be reached from three sides; from the east, 
leaving the high-road to Siena at Acquapendente, or San 
Lorenzo ; from the west by the road leading from Orbetello 
through Manciano ; and from the south, from Montalto or 
Toscanella, through Farnese, or Ischia; and it should always be 
borne in mind that Pitigiiano, not Sovana, is the point to be 
aimed at, as the latter is utterly destitute of accommodation, and 
at the former ^Hhe Baby” welcomes the traveller with open arms. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Ko'rn I. — Mouldings of Tombs at Sovana. See p. 13. 



Tvi. L Fi-. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


Titesk luotilcliiigs are those of the facades of tombs at Sovana, seen in 
pro III e, varying from 12 to 20 or 25 feet in height. The upper part recessed 
in figs. 5 and G, is the pedestal of the cipimB or statue which surmounted the 
tomb ; it is shown in the woodcut at page 513. The lower member of the 
cornices in fgs. 1, 3, 5, G, is dentilled. These mouldings are unlike those on 
any otlicr Etruscan site ; and probably have their counterparts in no other 
land ; though certain of them have a strong Egyptian character. The most 
singular is that of f g. 4 ; and next, perhaps, fig. 2. But further comment 
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from an unprofessional man is uncalled for. I give these mouldings rather 
in the hope^of exciting curiosity in the unstudied subject of htuiscan aidu- 
tecture, than -vvith any expectation of satisfying it. 


Note IL— ETEUSCJttf Lvscrjrnoifs. See p. 13. 

The inscriptions at Sovana, though unusually numerous, are in many cases 
quite illegible, owing to tlio decay of the surface of the monument on winch 
Ly are carved. The tufo here is of a deep red hue, which indurates better 
perhaps than the lighter sorts, but it is filled with largo lumps ot caibon, 
which, decaying sooner than the earthy matter by exposure to the weathm-, 
leaves holes in the surface of the rock. There are other dilftculties in the 
way of making correct transcripts of the inscriptions on Etruscan sepulchres. 
Unless the sun fall on the fa^.ade, it is often impossible to read froin below , 
and the inseription must hefeU-in all cases the surest means of arriving at 
accuracy • for the finger can distinguish the indentation formed by the chisel 
fi'oni that eiiected by accidental causes, and thus wull often correct the eye. 
But to reach with the hand letters which arc generally at the upper part ot 
the facade of a smooth-faced monument is not always an easy matter. Often 
have i reclined on the top of a tomb, with my body hanging half over its 
face clinging for support to some projection of _the rock, or some ineudly 
l)OU<^h \vhile I endeavoured, too frequently in vain, to feel my waiy throng-h 
an inscription or bas-relief ; and often have I been forced to assume a inoi-e 
perilous position, standing on tip-toe, spread-eagled ^ against the front of the 
inoniunent, with nothing to save me from the yawming pit at my feet, some 
thirty or forty feet deep, but the ledge of the rock on which I stood, only 
two or three inches wide, and ever slippery with moisture, and the grasp of 
one hand on the angle of the facade, or in some shallow hole in the snioolli- 
hewn tufo. Yet thus have I hung many a while, 


Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity.’" 

The inscriptions instead of being, as <at Castel d’Asso, on the principal 
fasem of the cornice, at Sovana are invariably Avitliin the moulded^ doorway, 
which is ahvays immediately under the cornice, as sliowm at page 7. 

The inscription within the arch of Ua Fontana has ahead^ been gi\cn at 
page 6, and in its Etruscan form is seen in the illustration of that monu- 
ment at page 7. 

On a tomb, in the same line of cliffs, I read “ thpnsehvpjne,"’ -which is hut, 
a fi-agment. 

On the nest tomb is — 


piM>an' 


Or, in Eoman letters, ‘‘ Thestia : Yelthuena . . . necna.” i 

The first letter in the lower line is doubtful ; the former part of it may be 

a natural indentation in the rock, and the rest may have been an L. Tho 

^ Count Gf. C. Oonestabile reads this, Bull. Society Colombaria, 1859, p. 10. 
^^THESTIA VELIHUBSTAS NES^^A (or PESJfA).’' 
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inscription is the cpitapli of a female, Thestia. Her gentilitial name Veltliunia 
is equivalent to Volturiia, or Voltiiiima, the great goddess of the Etruscans. 
Lecna is the Etruscan form of Lieinia. 

On another torn]), hard hy, is — 

)i\ 

lOflJlOVMPDg 

or “ Ecasutiiil.vthi aloilnia,” which I would divide thus, “ Eca Suthi 
Lathial (for Larthial) Cilnia.” The latter word is the great Etruscan f/ens^ so 
celebrated in the annals of Arretiiini, and to Avhich Mfecenas belonged ; 
though it is not generally so written in Etruscan, but is metamorphosed into 
Cvelne, Cvenle, or Cvenlcs — 

A\2JV\g3) 

See Chapter XL II. The strange star above this inscription has been con- 
jectured to be a numeral. 

In the So])raripa is a tomb with ‘‘ Sa Kantha,” winch is probably but a 
fragment, llantlia or Itamtha is an Etruscan female name. 

Of one inscription I could only trace the letters . , “thea”^ . . and of 
another of two lines, only “•laktiia” was distinguishable. 

In the Poggio Stanzialc, near the house-tombs I read this fragment, 

TRIAS . p . . ” On an adjoining monument is the simple word “ cal,” 
which formed the entire inscription. 

Ill the same line of clilf is this epigraph — “ cetc evel . nes.” The letters, 
however, are by no means distinct. If, as Mr. Ainsley reads it, there be no 
stop before the last syllable, we have cevelnes, which betrays a strong 
allinity to the Cvelnes or Cvenlcs, mentioned above, and strengthens the 
prohaliility of the great Oilman (/ms having been located at Suana, as well as 
at AiTetiuin. 

and another on the Felceto, near the Grotta 
Polu— 

“aTLE PETIIUS CELUS,” 

(op. cit. pp. 17, 18). 

CILISAL/’ 


- According to Conestubile this should be 
‘L>urac.” He gives an inscription on a 
tomb in the Sopraripa which escaped my 
observation — 

“eca SUTITI LARTHAIi RXJMPU (of PUMPU) 


VOL. IL 


C 




CHAPTER XXXA^. 

BOLSENA— F-OL^S/iV//. 

positis nemorosa inter juga Tolsinils. — Juvenal. 

Vedeva Troja in cenere e ’n caverne : 

0 come te basso e vile 
Mostrava 1 segno cbe li si discerne ! — Dante. 

Feom Pitigliano and its interesting neighbomiiood I proceeded 
to Bolsena^ by way of Ornano, a wretched village seven or eight 
miles from Sorano. 

Hence a road runs to Acquapendente, on the highway from 
Florence to Eome. This has been erroneously supposed to be 
the Acula of Ptolemy, and the colony of the Aquenses mentioned 
by Pliny^ — an opinion founded merely on the similarity of its 

^ Ptolem. Greog. p. 72, ed. Bert. ; Plin. of Ptolemy was no otlicr than the Ad Aqiu- 
N. H. III. 8 — Aquenses, cognomine Tau- leia of the Peutingerian Table, tbe first 
rini. Dempster (de Etruria Regali, II. stage from Florentia on the road to Glu- 
p. 342) held this opinion. But Cluver sium. And the Aqim Tauri of Pliny were 
(Ital. Ant. II. p. 570) shows that the Acula in the mountains, three miles from Cen- 
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name, wliicli is evidently derived from tlie physical peculiarities 
of tlie site. Acquapendente appears to be wholly of the middle 
ages — no traces of the Romans, still less of the Etruscans, could 
I perceive on this spot. 

At Ornano I chose the more direct route to Bolsena, which I 
had soon cause to repent, for the lanes through which it lay were 
beds of stiff clay, saturated with the recent rains, so that the 
beasts sank knee-deep at every step. Thus — 

‘‘ I long” in miry ways was foiled 
And sore discomfited, from slongli to sloiigli 
Plunging, and half despairing to escape,’’ — 

till I found tevra-fivma again at Le Grotte di San Lorenzo. This 
is evidently air Etruscan site ; the surrounding ravines contain 
sepulchral caves, though hardly in such numbers as to entitle the 
village to the name, i)av excellence, of Le Grotte. The red wine 
to which it gives its name is known at Rome as among the best 
produced within the limits of the old Papal State.^ 

A couple of miles further carried me to San Lorenzo Nuovo, 
on the highway from Florence to Rome, wdiere ^Hhe great Vol- 
sinian mere ” bursts upon the vierv. The road thence to Bolsena 
is well known, but I may mention that the picturesque and de- 
serted village of San Lorenzo Yecchio, about a mile distant — 
lui ‘m’ujllo (jnisso, fat mile,” as the natives say — occupies 
an Etruscan site, for the cliffs beneath the walls abound in 
sepulchres.^ 

It was a glorious day when I approached Bolsena. The sky 
was without a cloud — the lake, its islets, and every object on its 
shores, were in a summer blaze of light and warmth^ — the olive- 
groves were full of half-clad labourers, gathering the unctuous 
harvest — myriads of water-fowl darkened the sail-less waters — 
my eye roved round the wide amx>hitheatre which forms the 
ancient crater, and on every hand beheld the hills from base to 
summit dark with variegated foliage. How then discredit the 
evidence of my eyes — of every sense, and admit it to be the depth 
of winter, ere vegetation had put forth a single bud or blossom ? 
Yet so it was, — but it was the winter of Southern climes. 

turacellte, or Oivxta Veccliia, as says Eu- 8, 5. 

tiliixs(L 249). ^ This cannot have been anciently a 

^ If the Lago MezzanOf which is only six town. Its circumscribed area, not larger 
or seven miles distant, be the Lacus Sta- than that of a small castle, rather indicates 
toniensis, this may be the very wine famed it as one of the strongholds — castella , — 
of old as the Statonian. Plin, N. H. XIV. which, Volsinii possessed. Liv. IX. 41. 
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Bolsena is the representative of the ancient Yolsinii/^ one of 
the most ancient/' most wealthy, and most 2 )owerfiil cities of 
Etruria,® and without doubt one of the Twelve of the Confedera- 
tion/ 

The first mention w^e find of \ olsinii in ancient waiters is in 
the year of Eonie 362 (b.c. 892), shortly after the fall of Yeii, 
wiien, in conjunction with Sal23inmn, a neighbouring towm, it 
took the occasion of a famine and pestilence that had desolated 
the Konian territory, to make hostile incursions. But these w^ere 
soon checked ; the Yolsinienses 'were beaten, Liv}" sa 3 '’s, with 
great ease, and 8,000 men laid down their arms, and w^ere glad to 


purchase a truce of tw^eiity years 
Yolsinii, with the rest of the 
w^ar wdiich broke out in the year 

^ Yolsinii must liavc been called Velsina 
liy tbe Etruscans, or perhaps Velsuna, as 
it ■would appear from coins. If the first, 
it bad anciently the same appellation as 
Bologna — Felsina. Yelsi, or Yelsina, ■was 
a common family name, often found on 
sepulchral inscriptions. The change of the 
Etruscan c into the Latin o was frequent — - 
€.rj., Volumniiis for Veliinnas in the cele- 
brated tomb at Perugia. These vowels, 
indeed, were interchangeable among the 
Homans, -who had originally henuis for 
Ijonus^ delor for dolor, See., which still 
holds among their Iberian descendants, 
who have hueno, duelo, &c. The original 
name of Yolsinii may well have been Yel- 
.snna, as we find “ Volsoniaiins” in an 
inscrixDtion found near Yiterbo, referring 
to places in the neighbourhood. Ann. 
Inst. 1829, p. 175- Propertius (lY., eleg. 
2, 4) has Yolsanus, though in some edi- 
tions written Volsinius. Put the name of 
Yulsine has also been found, and at Bol- 
sena itself (Lanzi, 11. p. 405) ; and Yuisina, 
or Vusina, occurs several times in the Lecne 
tomb, near Siena. Lanzi, IL p. 361. There 
is a gold coin, ■with the type of a woman's 
head and a dog, and the legend “ Yelsu” 
in Etruscan letters, which Se.stinz has 
assigned to Velia or Pelsina (Bologna), but 
which Muller (Etriisk. 1. p. 334) attributes 
to Yolsinii (Yelsine or Yelsune) ,* and he 
thinks that many copper coins that have 
been referred to Yolterra, or Bettona, more 
properly belong to V olsinii. Bunsen (Bull. 
Inst. 1833, p. 97) considers this conjecture 
of Muller’s, as to the gold coin, to be most 


on liumiliatmg terms.^ 

Etruscan States, took 2 >art in tlie 
443 (b.c. 311), commencing wdtb 

happy. 

Zonal*. Annal. YIII. 7. 

G Plin. N. H. II. 53 ; Yal. Max. IX. 1 ; 
Flor. I 21 ; liv. X. 37 ; cf. Plin. XXXIT. 
16. 

7 Livy (loc. cit.) ranks it with Arrotium 
and Perusia, as among the ‘^capita Etru- 
rim and Valerius Maximus (loc. cit.) so 
designates it. Pliny (II. 54), however, 
speaks of Porsena as king of Yolsinii, 
■which might be interpreted into a depen- 
dence on Cliiusi, but perhaps indicates 
merely a connection. It is highly probable, 
as Muller (Etriisk. ciiil. 2, 1 7) opines, that 
after the fall of Tarquinii, Yolsinii was the- 
mightiest state of Etruria. 

8 Liv. Y. 31, 32 ; Diod. XI Y. p. 319, 
ed. Khod. The latter writer states that tlu* 
battle was fought at Giirasium, wdiich Clnvei- 
(IL j). 557) regards as a corruption of soiuo 
better known name. Niebuhr (III. p. 274) 
says it is clear, froin the feeble way in 
which the war of 36 S was carried on, that 
it was the enterprise of Yolsinii alone. 
But this city is not mentioned by Livy 
(YI. 9, 10), who records the events of tlnit 
•war. 

Miiller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 15, n. 124) 
thinks that the Soloniurn mentioned b\ 
Pionysius (II. 37) as nii Ktruscaii city, 
■whence a Lucumo, probably Cades Yibenna, 
came to the as.sistance of Eomulus, %wis 
Yolsinii. Cluver (IL pp. 454, 473), how- 
ever, thinks Yetulonium is here the tnm 
reading ; while others would have it Popu- 
Ionium. 
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the siege ot Siitrium,^ and after the fatal overthrow on the Yadi« 
luonian lake,^ which must have heen in the territory of Volsinii, 
we find it stated that Publius Decius Mus, the Poman Consul in 
the year 446, took several strongholds belonging to this city.^ 

In the year 460 (b.c. 294) L. Postuinius Megellus, the consul, 
laid waste the territory of the Volsinienses, and routed their 
army not far from their city, leaving 2,800 of them dead on the 
field. In consequence of this, with Perusia and Arretium, they 
sought for peace, and obtained a truce for forty years on the pay- 
ment of a hea\y fine.'^ 

After this, just before the war with Pyrrhus, the Volsinienses 
again took up arms against Rome,^ hut were defeated, together 
with their allies, the Yulcientes, in the year 474 (b.c. 280); and 
it would seem that they were then finally subdued.^ Yet it is 
difficult to reconcile their energy and the love of independence 
shown in their being among the last people of Etruria to resist the 
Roman yoke, with the abject state of degradation into which, but 
a few years after, they had fallen, when they besought the aid of 
Rome to regulate their internal affairs. It seems that they had 
sunk into such an abyss of luxury and effeminacy, as to find the 
government of their state too irksome a task for their hands, and 
— unparalleled degradation ! — they committed it in part to their 
slaves. These soon usurped the supreme power, rode rough- 
shod over their masters, driving them into exile, or treating 
them as slaves, forbidding them to assemble even at the banquet, 
compelling them to draw up wills as they were commanded, 


Liv. IX 
^ Liv. IX. JJi). 

- Liv. IX. 41 ; J)io<ioriis (XX. p. 781) 
merely ,say.s tliat tlie Homans took a castle 
called Cainiiim, or as some readings have 
it, Cierium. 

Liv. X. o7. 

Epitome of Liv. XI. 

See the htisti Ooiisulares in the Oai/i- 
lol — • 

VNCANI vs. TI. F. TI. N.CUS. AJsIT. CDLXXIII. 

. . VLSIXIEXSinYS.ET.VVLCIIiNTrB.K.FEBll. 

Pliny (N.H. XXXIY. 10) states that iMe- 
trodorus Scepsiiis, a Greek writer greatly 
prcjudicctl against the Homans, had asserted 
that Volsinii was attacked for the sake of 
two thousand statues it contained. 

The conquest wdiicli the Fasti Gonsii- 
lares rocmal, in the year 489, must i*efer 
to the subjugation of the revolted slaves — 


il. PVLVIVS.Q.F.M.X. FLACGVS.AN.CDXXCIX. 

COS. 1)E. VVLSINIENSIBVS. K. XOY. 

Aurelius Victor (de Viris Illust. XXXYII. ) 
— *‘Ai)p. Claudius Caudex, victis Vulsi- 
niensibiis” — must refer to the same event ; 
for Zonaras expressly asserts that the Yol- 
sinienses on that occasion called in the 
Homans, as being already their allies — 
eyenrop'Soi yap Tjcray avr^y ; which seems 
most consistent with i^rohability ; for it is 
only the sense of security consequent on an 
alliance with, or dependence on Home, that 
can explain their sudden fall into sucli 
depths of luxury. Therefore, the reduction 
of this people to the Homan yoke must 
have heen earlier ; and as there is no men- 
tion of any intervening contest, it is most 
probable that the war of 474 was that in 
•which they were finally subdued. 
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uniting themselves by marriage with the first families, and com- 
mitting other acts of unbridled license. The Bomans sent an 
army to the assistance of the masters, and soon restored to them 
the dominion they had so pitifully renounced.^ 

We hear little more of Yolsinii in ancient times. It was the 
birthplace of Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius.® Plmy— 

Quel savio gentil clie tutto seppe — 

asserts that it ^vas once coiisiiiBed and iitterh^ destro^yed b} a 
thunderbolt,^ and also that lightning ^vas once drawn from lieayen 
by certain sacred rites and prayers, to destroy a monster, called 
Volta, which ^vas ravaging the landd He farther states that 
hand-mills were invented at Yolsinii, and that some turned ot 
their own accord ; ^ whence it would appear probable that that 
shrewd and knavish sprite, called Eobin CTOOclfellov, 

Etruscan origin — a fact worthy of the attention of all Etiusco- 
Celtic theorists. 

That Yolsinii continued to exist under the Empire is evident 
from the mention made of it hy ancient wTiters,'’ as "well as tioni 
remains discovered on the s];)ot. 


' So tbe story is related by Valerius 
Maximus, IX. 1 ; Florns, 1. 21 ; Zonaras, 
Anil. VIIL 7 ; Orosius, IV. 5 ; A. Victor, 
in Decio Mure. This event was just before 
the first Punic war, and as Flonis states 
tliat the Homans on tins occasion were 
commanded by Q. Fabiiis Gurges, it pro- 
bably occiUTed in 4S9, ^Yllen he was consul. 
Zonaras says that Q. Fabius and AUmilius 
were consuls, but this must be an error for 
Mainilins — L. Mamiliiis Vitiilus, %y]io shared 
the consulate with Gurges. It must be 
this event whicli is referred to in the Epi- 
tome of the XVI. book of Li\’y—res contra 
Pceaos et Vulsinios prospere gestas contiuct. 
Aurelius Victor erroneously states that the 
Yolsinian slaves were subdued by Pecius 
Mus, for he, that is the third of his name, 
was slain in 475, in the Tarentine War 
(Cie. Tusc. Qu^est. I. 37 ; De Fin. 11. 19) ; 
and Victor seems to have confounded this 
sulijugation of the slaves wnth the war of 
conquest against Volsinii, fifteen years x>re- 
vious. Cluver (II. p. 558) falls into a 
similar error. 

In all the above-cited accounts, the in- 
surgents at Volsinii are called slaves — 
fierci, ohcerai — but Xiebuhr pronounces 
them to have been not doTpestic slaves, but 


serfs — the governed class in the feudal 
system of Etruria. On this view, the 
mystery of tJic reported sudden hill into 
lu.xui*y vanishes ; for it was by the ai<l of 
the serfs that Volsinii had previously been 
enabled to maintain, almost singlu-liaiided, 
so long and obstinate a struggle with Home, 
and *‘for the defenders of their eomiuou 
home,” as Xiebuhr remarks, ‘‘to become 
citizens was a matter of course.” The 
great historian 'of Romo considers the fact 
to amount to no iuore than that the serfs 
obtained, by force, i)hysieal or imu’al, the 
franchise, seats in the .senate, and the 
rights of intermarriage and inheritauee ; 
and that all colouring suponubled must be 
attributed to party hatred, or to the foolish 
exaggerations of Greek writers. 

Rome, I. p. 124; III. ]>. 54d. 

« Tacit. Ann. IV. 1 ; VI. S. 
y Plin. 11. 53; cf. Tertul. Apidog. XL. ; 
de Pallio, IL 

1 Plin. II. 54. 

2 Plin. XXXVI. 29. 

^ Tacit. Joe. cit. Btrabo (V. p. 22ti) refers 
to it as one of the principal cities of Etruria 
in his day. Ptolemv, Geog. p. 72. cd. Uert, 

Plin. HI, S. 
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To a i^iractisecl eye it is evident at a glance that the Etruscan 
city did not occupy the site of Bolsena. The low rock on which 
the mediieval castle stands, is only large enough for a small 
fortress ; and if that were the acropolis, the city must have stood 
on the shore of the lake, and on the slope of the long-drawn hill, 
which rises behind it — a position of no natural strength, and 
such as belonged to no city of Etruria, save those of Pelasgic 
origin on the coast; and which, moreover, is at variance with 
the situation of Volsinii, which was remarkable for its strength. 
In fact it is on record that on the conquest of that city by the 
Homans, it was razed to the ground, and its inhabitants were 
compelled to settle on another and probably less defensible site ; 
as was the case with Falerii. This then was the origin of 
Bolsena, which, as is confirmed by extant remains, occupies the 
site of Eoman, not of Etruscan, Volsinii. The latter must be 
sought on more elevated ground. 

Some have thought that Etruscan Volsinii occupied the site of 
Orvieto — Urbs Yetus — ‘“^the old city,” excellence others 
place it at Slonte Eiascone,^ but there is no reason to believe it was 
eight or nine miles from its Eoman rei)resentative. More pro- 
bably it stood ill the neighbourhood of Bolsena; in which case it 
must have occupied one of the cliff-girt heights to the south or 
east, which are full of sepulchral caves, or the crest of the hill 
which overhangs the ruined amphitheatre. Baron Bunsen has 
asserted that on a rock of diJBficult access, on whose slopes lies 
Bolsena, considerable remains of the original city were to be 
seen ; ” " but that description is vague enough to apply to any of 
the heights just mentioned. The uncertainty attaching to the 
site led me to revisit Bolsena in the summer of 1846, when I had 
the satisfaction of determining that the Etruscan city must have 
occupied the summit of the hill above the amphitheatre, the 
loftiest height on this side of the lake, where the ground spreads 
out into a table-land, extensive enough to hold a city of first-rate 
importance. The spot is commonly called II Piazzano, and is 
the imoperty of the Count Corza Capusavia. If this be the site 
referred to by Bunsen, it has now no considerable remains to 
show, or they were lost to my sight in the corn and underwood ; 
but the soil, wherever visible, was strewn with broken pottery, 

4 ZonaraK, Anual. VIIL 7. ' Biill. Inst. 1833, p. 96. He strenii- 

® Miillcr, Etnisk. I. p. 451 ; Orioli, onsly combats Muller’s notion of Volsinii 
Nouv. Ann. Inst. 1836, p. 50. being at Orvieto. 

® Abeken, Mittclitalien, p. 34. 
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without any admixture of inarhles or more i^recious materials, 
such as commonly mai’k the sites of Pioman cities thus hearing 
testimony to its early habitation. Towards the lake the ground 
breaks into cliffs, which, together with its great elevation, must 
have rendered the height difficult of access.® 

The vestiges of the Etruscan greatness of Volsinii are few 
indeed. Her walls, so mighty and strong,'^ are level with the 
dust; not a relic of her temples and palaces — not a limb, not a 
torso of the multitude of statues which once adorned the citj^ ^is 
now to be seen. IBeyond the broken j)ottery, and a few caves^ in 
the cliffs below, now hardly to be recognised as tombs/ nothing 
is left to indicate the existence of this once jmwerful and opulent 
city of Etruria, — ■ 

Higli towers, fairc temples, goodb’* theaters, 

Strong walls, rich porches, piincelic pallaces, 

Large streetes, brave houses, sacred sepulchres, 

Sure gates, sweete gardens, stately galleries, 

Wrought with faire pillours and fine imageries ; 

All those (0 pitie !) now are turn’d to dust, 

And overgrowne with black oblivion’s rust.” 

In Roman remains Bolsena is not deficient. Just without the 
Florence gate stand the ruins of a temple, vulgarly called Tempio 
di Norzia, but on no other authority than that Nortia, tlie For- 
tune of Etruscan mythology, is known to have had a shrine at 

S Signor Domenico Grolini, of Dagnarwr, rising in the midst of an extensive cemetery 

between 1849 and 1850 made extensive of Etruscan tombs, all liullowed in tlic 

excavations in the vicinity of Bolsena, in tiifo, and rifled in ancient times. Bull, 

the search for the true site of Volsinii. Inst. 1857, pp- 181— 14U. Signor Oolini 

He, of course, recognised “II Biazzano ” does not attempt to decide whicli of the 

as the site of ancient habitation, hut he three plateaux was the true site of Volsinii, 

discovered two other cliff-hound plateaux and he gives us no information as to the 

in the near neighbourhood, whicli, as size of the two called “ Civita,” but as ho 

ancient sites surrounded by extensive mentions each of these as an “acropolis,” 

cemeteries, might disjuite with this the and as II Piazzano is spacious enough to 

honour of having held the celebrated contain a first-rate Etruscan city, the 

Etruscan city. One was a densely wooded balance of })roI)ability is in favemr of its 

height called “Civita,” about two and a being the true site of Volsinii. 

half miles from Bolsena to the E.E., not ^ Zonal*. Ann, VIII. 7 — r^xos 
far from the lake, which almost washed raroy. Canina (Etr. i\Iarii 11. , p. 141) 

the slope beneath it. The height was states that the foundations are extani:, and 

composed of basalt, resting on tufo, and prove the walls to have been of s([uared 

its sumniit was '^level, and had been blocks, and to have been fortifie<l with fre- 

separated by art from the contiguous quent quadrangular towers- 

heights to render it more difficult of access. ^ These sepulchres ai*c not such as to 
The other was a somewhat similar but tax the traveller’s time or attention, feeing 

vine-covered height six miles to the south, formless, defaced, and tenanted by liogs 

and one mile and a half from the lake, or mendicants. A few are athnnharla, 

also bearing the name of “Civita,” and 
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Volsinii.^ Tlie temple of tliis goddess seems to have been of 
peculiar sanctity, for it was made tlie national calendar — a nail 
being driven into it every year, as into the temple of Jove on the 
Capitol of Rome.^ That temple being Etruscan, most j>i-’obably 
stood on the site of the ancient city. The ruins in question are 
undoubtedly Roman, being of opus ineertiim alternating in layers 
with brickwork. Roman also are the sepulchral tablets and cippi, 
arranged in front of the said gate, though among them may be 
recognised the Etruscan names of C^ecina and Vibemia. And a 
bas-relief of a sacrifice seems also to belong to the Roman 
period.'^' 

From the temple a road of basaltic pavement leads in a direct 
line up the hill. It probably ran from Roman Volsinii to the 
ancient town on the site of Orvieto, and is still the path to the 
amphitheatre, or as the natives term it, La Piazza del Mercatello, 
— a small structure in utter ruin and so palpably Roman that it 
is difficult to understand how it could ever have been taken for 


- Liv. YIL 3 ; Tcrtull. A])ologct. 2-1 ; ad 
Natioiies, IL 8. Juvenal (X. 71) implies 
tiie same, by siip 2 >osing Nursia, as he calls 
this goddess, to favour Sojaiius, who was 
born at Volsinii. She is also mentioned 
as the goddess of this city, in a Latin votive 
inscription, given liy Fabrctti (X. !>. 712) — 
Nortia te veneror hire cretus Volsiiiiensi ; 
who gives a second inscription — 

Magn<v Dem Xortiie. 

c£. Grori, Mas. Ktrus. If, pp. 17, 303. 
<ierhard ((juttheiten der Etrusker) regards 
Xortia as nearly allie<l to AUuerva. 

^ Liv. loc. cit. Livy does not state it 
‘jtroni his own knowledge, hut on the asser- 
tion of one Cinciiis, a cautious authority 
:for sucli monmnciits. This custom was, 
without doubt, introduced into Rome from 
Etruriti, for it had existed from the time 
nf the kings— a nail being annually driven 
into tlie wall of the temple of Jn 2 >iter 
OiRimus lUaximus — and falling at length 
into disuse, was revived in the j’car of 
Rome 391 (b.c. 3(53), for the sake of stay- 
ing a pestilence ; when, strange enough, a 
dictator was chosen simply for the sake of 
driving the nail- This was the case also 
on subsequent occasions. Liv. VXII. 18 ; 
IX. 28. The custom, as Livy confesses, 
savoured of a seini-harharoiis age— quia 
rara^ per ea tempora litenu erant — yet was 
X)reserved, from some superstitious notion 


of its efficacy, not merely as a curious relic 
of the olden time, as the Lord Mayor of 
London counts hobnails on tlie Exchequer- 
table on the day of his installation. The 
nail evidently had a symbolic meaning with 
the Etruscans, implying the lixed decree 
of fate ; for on a well-known mirror, found 
at Perugia, it is represented in the hand of 
the Etruscan winged Fate — ‘‘ Athrpa,” or 
Atropos — who is about to drive a nail with 
a hammer, to indicate the jiredetermincd 
death of Meleager and of Adonis. Inghir. 
Mon. Etrus. IL tav. 62, j). 550. Vermi- 
glioli, Inscriz. Perng. I. j). 49. G-crliard, 
Etrusk. Spiegel, taf. 176. Mliller (Etrusk. 
IV. 7, 6) shows that ‘‘ Atlii-jia’’ is bat the 
Noi'tia of the Etruscans, with a Hellenised 
apx>ellation. The same symbolical idea of 
the nail was ado^ited by the Romans ; and 
davo traball jix'iim was a proverbial saying, 
Ksignifying wliat was unalterably fixed by 
Fate or Fortune. Cic. in Yen*. VI. 21 ; 
Petron. Satyr. 75. Horace’s (Od. I. 35, 17) 
Xnctiire of Necessity, the companion of For- 
tune, bearing such nails in her hand, which 
lie also terms adamantine (Od. HI. 24), 
will recur to the reader. 

^ It is illustrated by Adami (Storia di 
Yolseno, p. 133), who calls it “the sacri- 
fice of the Arvales,” and describes and 
delineates many other Roman remains 
existing in his day — about a century since 
— in the neighbourhood of Bolsena. 
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Etruscan. It occuines an elevated site about a mile from Bol- 
sena, and is snrrouiided b}" viiie^yards and cliestnut-groves. In 
fact Juvenal’s picture of Yolsinii, placed among wooded liillS;, 
is as applicable as ever, for all the sloj)es behind Bolseiia are 
densely clothed — olives below, and chestnuts above. Another 
Eoman road, running eastward, and probably leading to Balneum 
Regis, now Bagnarea, may be traced on the heights above the 
Franciscan Convent, near the new road to Orvieto.'" 

Though the vestiges of the city and of the amphitheatre may 
not tempt him, let not the traveller neglect to ascend these 
heights, for the sake of the magnificent view they command. 
The lake, broad and bright as an archangers shield — its islets, 
once ever changing place and form at the breath of Ahdiis or the 
caprice of poj^uilar tradition, but now two fixed spots of beauty on 
its fair surface — ^^hilentano glittering on the dusky heights oppo- 
site, — 

liike a ricli jewel in an EtMop’s ear ” — 


Marta nestling beneath its bold headland — the broad cesias of 
verdure girdling the lake, — all these and more distant features of 
beauty are seen over the slopes of olives and vines, of figs and 
chestnuts, and over the caverned cliffs which rise around the 
castled- crag of Bolsena. 

Other Roman remains have been discovered at Bolsena ; ^ and 
in front of the church of Santa Cristina are sundry column- shafts 
of grey and red granite, and an oval marble sareopiiagus with 
reliefs of the triumph of Bacchus. Altars, votive a?id 

sepulchral tablets here and there meet the eye in the streets. 

Though so little is to be seen of the Etruscan age of ’\h)lsiiiii, 
at the call of the pickaxe and shovel the earth yields her hidden 
treasures. The site had been long neglected by the excavator, 
when Signor Golini of Bagnarea, considering that the neighbour- 
hood had not been explored to the extent which a place so 
renowned for antiquity, wealth, and luxury, demanded, resolved 
to devote himself to this object. He commenced his labours in 
1849 and continued tliem for seven or eight seasons, exploring 


“ Oe this road, just above the convent, 
are some singular sections of earth, show- 
ing Homan iriasoiiry and optes iticertiim, 
with a layer of broken pottery above it, 
eight or ten feet below the present surface ; 
the superincumbent earth having been 
washed down from the hill above. This 


shows how much caution is neeessaiy in 
determining ancient sites from extant re- 
mains, when tlie ground, as in this ease, 
is commanded ]jy liigher, contiguous land. 
The surface may present no vestige of 
former habitation. 

6 Bull. Inst. lSb7, p. ISS ; 1S;I8, p. (1. 
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the wooded hills, north, south, and east of Bolsena through a 
district six miles in length, and discovering numerous tombs, and 
several distinct cemeteries ; but without the success his perse- 
verance merited. The sepulchres, with rare exceptions, had been 
previousl}’- rifled. On the slopes of the Piazzano, above Bolsena, 
he found two extensive cemeteries of Etruscan tombs sunk in 
the tufo rock, some of magniflcent forms, but containing mere 
fragments of vases and bronzes, from which, however, he was 
able to infer the existence in earl}^ times of a people wealthy and 
skilled ill the tine arts. In a wooded hill called Lo Spedaletto, 
mile south of the Piazzano, he found a little necropolis of fort}"- 
three tombs, which yielded him a number of magnificent bronzes, 
together with articles of glass and jewellery, but no painted vases. 
Man}” of the bronzes bore the inscription '^suthixa,” in Etruscan 
characters. In one of the tombs which had a vertical shaft sunk 
from the surface of the hill above, as at Civita Castellana and 
Ealleri, he found the foot of a bronze statue of exquisite art, the 
only fragment extant of the 2000 statues for which Yolsinii was 
renowned of old. At two miles east from Bolsena, in a ^vooded 
spot called Cavone Bujo, he opened a tomb which contained an 
enormous sarcophagus of basalt, as well as an urn containing 
ashes, and numerous vases of bronze, with handles ornamented 
with human heads or flgures, most of them bearing Etruscan 
inscriptions in wdiich the wmrd sutjiina ” occurs, sometimes 
alone, sometimes 'with other words. In the hills of Bucine, 
S. Antonio, Scoi^etone, and Turona, three miles to the north- 
east of Bolsena, he discovered a vast necropolis, but thoroughly 
ransacked in former times. He had no better success in another 
cemetery in the spot called Grotte di Castro, six miles further 
south, where the tombs Avere most abundant and larger and 
grander than he had previously excavated, and a^^peared to belong 
to an ancient site, called Civita, which crowmed a lofty hill rising 
in the midst." 

But the most valuable discovery of Etruscan robaiu the necro- 
2)olis of Yolsinii w^as made in 1856, by Count Flavio Bavizza of 
Grvieto, on opening a tomb wdiich had been indicated by Golini. 
It lay three miles to the north of Bolsena, in the district of 
S. Lorenzino, and not for from Barano. It j)roved to be a virgin 
tomb, the sepulchre of twm Etruscan ladies of rank. Besides 
some beautiful mirrors and other articles in bronze, it contained 


7 For details of tliese excavations see Bull, — 140 (Golini). The bronzes mentioned in 

Inst. 1857, PI). 83 — 36 (Brunn); i)p. 131 tke text are now in the Museo Gregoiiano. 
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two sets of jewelleiy, two wreaths of olive and laurel leaves^ one 
in gold, the other in electruni; two pairs of gold bracelets, one ot 
the usual serpent form, two rings, and two fibidcEy and above all, 
two pairs of earrings, with winged Victories as pendants, of ex- 
({uisite and elaborate art, and among the most beautiful specimens 
of goldsmith’s wnrk that have ever been rescued from the tombs 
of Etruria.® 

A chapter on Bolsena wmuld not be comidete without a w'ord 
on its miracles. The Santa Cristina, to whom the church is 
dedicated, was a virgm-inart}^’, wiio waxs cast into the lake by 
the bewildered Pagans of old time,” and though she touched 
the bottom, as is proved by the prints of her feet on the rocks, 
wiiich remain to this day to confound the unbeliever, she wmuld 
not drow’ii, but came safely to land. Her body wuxs preserved in 
her church till some pilgrims committed a pious fraud and 
smuggled it off to Palermo. But this is not the celebrated 
■^'Miracle of Bolsena,” which has made the name of this petty 
town known from Chili to Japan, wdierever the Roman Pontiff:' 
has power or advocates, or the genius of Baffixelle wnrshippers. 
That event occurred in this same church of Santa Cristina, some 
:six centuries since, wdieii a i)riest, performing the mass, enter- 
tained doubts of the real presence — doubts not even expressed — 
wdien blood forthwith hurst from the w^afer, and left its stains on 
the altar and marble floor, wdiere they may be seen to this day — 
screened, however, from heretical scrutiny. 

It remains to be said that the inoderu representati^'e of this 
ancient greatness is a poverty-stricken picturesque towui of some 
1700 souls. Being on the old high road to Piome, and a post- 
station, it has an inn — the Aquila d’Oro — wdiicli trumpets its owm 
praises, and promises the traveller ‘‘most excellent entertain- 
ment.” Leijarole son feminine, i fciUi maschi — w'ords are femi- 
nine, deeds masculine,” saitli the imoverh; or as the Spaniards 
express it — 

Del diclio al lieclio 
Hay gran treclio, — 

therefore put not your faith in the Boniface of Bolsena. 

^BulL Inst. 1S5S p. 11 (Groliiii); pp. possession. Tliey Iiavc since p:isKe<l into 
184—9 {Bninn). I saw these ornaments the hands of Signor AloKsandro Oustcilani, 
in lSt>2 at Orvieto, in Count liavWs imd are now in the British Museum. 
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Temple and to-svei* went down, nor left a site. — B yrojnt. 

Quale per incertam Innam, sub luce malignil, 

Est iter in silvis, ubi coslum condidit nmbrS, 

Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. — Yirgil. 

It is a distance of nine miles from Bolsena to Monte Fiascone, 
and the road on the long ascent commands superb views of the 
lake and its richly-wooded shores. That the lake, notwithstand- 
ing its vast size, was once the crater of a volcano, seems 2)roved 
b}" the character of the hills encircling it. In one spot, about 
a mile from Bolsena, there is strong evidence of this in a cliff of 
basaltic columns, irregular iientagons, hexagons, and heptagons, 
piled up horizontally. The quarries, for which these shores were 
of old renowned, have recently been recognised in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagnarea, between that town and the Lake.^ 

Though the lake took its ancient name from Volsinii, the prin- 
cipal city on its shores, 3"et, as the ager Tarqnlniensis stretched 
up to its waters on the south, it was sometimes called the Tar- 
quinian Lake.^ In all ages something of the marvellous seems 
to have attached to it. The blood-flowing w^afer, and the foot- 
prints of the virgin-martyr, have already been mentioned. Its 
islands are described as floating groves, blown by the wind, now 
into triangular, now into circular forms, but never into squares.*^ 
Shall we not rather refer this unsteady, changeful character to 
the eyes of the beholders, and conclude that the jmcpagators of 
the miracle had been making too deep potations in the rich wine 
of its shores? Now, at least, the islands have lost their erratic 
and Protean propensities, and, though still capt with wood, have 
taken determinate and beautiful forms, no longer plastic beneath 
the breath of il^olus.‘^ As early as the Second Pimic War, this 


^ See Vol. I. I). ICl ; and p. 493. 
2 Plin. 11. 96. 


^ Plin. loc. cit. 

Tlxe Isola Martana is said to retain 
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lake was tlie subject of a miracle— its waters were clianged into 
5 — ^ portent of tlie 2^6J5lil6nee that ensued. If miracles 
liave ceased, malaria lias not, but suniinerly visits the sj)ot, and 
makes these beautiful and fertile shores, which might be a para- 
dise, a desolation and a curse. Man has well-nigh deserted them, 
and the hsh and wild-fowl, which abounded here of old, have still 
undisturbed ^lossession ot its waters.^ 

Monte liasGone stands on the very sumniit of its hill, the 
loftiest gToiind on the shores of the lake. It is a tovii of some 
importance, with a neat cathedral by San Michele, on the 
of the Pantheon, but with no decent inn. Beyond the glorious 
imospectit commands, audits wine, the far-famed, prelate- snaring, 
2) relate- slaying cst, cst, which, it it he not Ijatin foi 

""good,” as the natives tell you, is understood to re2ireseiit that 
(2uality in the vernacular, and the (2uaint medi£eval cliiuch ot 
San Flaviano, on the descent to Viterbo, there is little ot interest 
in Monte Fiascone. 

The natural position of Monte Fiascone is so strong, that it is 
difficult to believe the Etruscans could have neglected, to avail 
themselves of it. It resembles that of Volterra, Fiesole, and 
some other cities in the northern part of the land, but has no 
coimtei’part in this southern district. Its Etruscan anti(j[iiity is 
indeed universally admitted ; yet there are no remains of that 
origin on the sx^ot. The fortifications are wholly of the middle 
ages; but Latin inscriptions, found on the site, indicate an 
existence under the Romans, while tombs in the neighbourhood 
give evidence of yet higher antiquity.^ Such of these sexnilchres as 


vestiges of antiquity. The other, called 
Bisentino, must have received its name 
from the Vesentuin or Vesentium of Pliny's 
catalogue (III. 8), the site of which town 
lies on the western shore of the lake, three 
or four miles N. IV. of Cai^o di Monte. 
Bull Inst. 1864, p. 101. The island con- 
tains no remains of ancient times, Canina, 
Etr, Marit. II. p. 137. 

^ Liv. yXVII 23. 

^ Strabo, V. p. 226. Columella, de Be 
Bust. VIII. 16. Strabo errs in saying that 
the reeds and rushes of this lake were 
home by the Tiber to Rome, for the lake 
has but one emissary, the Marta, which 
falls into the sea below Conaeto. 

^ The family of the Bev. John Fiigger 
bequeathed a sum of money for masses to 
he said for his soul on the anniversary of his 


death, and for a barrel of the fatal wiiie to 
be poured upon his grave. Tlie first i)art of 
the beqxxest is religiously attended to, but 
the peoide now dispense with the heath eiiish 
libation, and pour the wine, which Sancho 
Panza would have pronounced “very Cji- 
tholic,” down their own throats instead. 

® The disaiDpearance of the Etruscan 
fortifications, if there were any, may be 
explained by the fact that they niu.st liave 
been of tufo, and tlierefore much more 
liable to destruction than those of the cities 
to the noihh, composed, as they are, of 
enormous mas.ses of limestone or hard .sand- 
stone. They would doubtle.ss have been 
absorbed by the modern walls and houses, 
a x^rocess which has taken jdace to a greater 
or less extent throughout the tnfo district 
of Etruria. 
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re now open in the slopes below the town have lost their tlistinc- 
Lve character from serving as abodes to the labouring population, 
dio are content to dwell in caves and holes in the rock, in the 
aost abject squalor and wretchedness, Of'them may it verily be 
aid, The}" remain among the graves, and lodge in the monu- 
Lients ; and the broth of abominable things is in their vessels.” 
3 ut tombs of undoubted Etruscan, origin are found not only on 
he lower slopes, but also in the plain at the base of the hill to 
he south of the Lake. Extensive excavations were made in the 
pring of 1876 , wdiich yielded no vases of value or interest, but 
.11 abundance of bronzes, some of considerable beauty, besides a 
ew articles in the more precious metals. This is a new and 
)romising field for excavating enterprise. 

The original name of this site has been sought in its modern 
.ppellation, which has been variously converted into Mons Phiscon 
— Mons Falconis — Mons Faliscorum, or the site of Falerii ; 
hough it seems clearly to be derived from the wine for which the 
Tount has for ages been celebrated — Fiascone signifying a large 
iask.” By one it has been regarded as the site of the Etruscan 
^^olsinii ; ® by another of Trossuliim,^ a town which w\as taken b}^ 
lome Pmman knights without the aid of foot-soldiers, and which 
s said to have lain nine miles on this side of Volsinii.^ Trossu- 
um, however, is more likely to have stood in the plain, at a spot 
jailed Vado di Trosso, or Vado Trossaiio, two miles from Monte 
jhascone tcwards Ferento, which was recognised some ages since, 
hough at the present day both site and name are utterly mi- 
mowm.'^ Monte Fiascone is hardly the sort of place to be taken 
it a gallop. 


^ AIcken, Mittelitalieu, p. 34. 

^ Cluver, rtal. Antiq. TI. p. 562. Oamna, 
Etnuna Mavit. II. p. 130. 

- Plin. XXXIIL 9- Festus Paul, 
line. P. Trossuli. Schol. in Pers. Sat. 1. 
^2. This exploit long conferred on the 
loman cguiiea the name of Trossuli. It 
s not so singular a feat as was performed 
>y a body of French cavalry in 1795, when 
liey captured some Dutch ships of war, 
duck fast in the ice. Trossulus from being 
in honourable appellation became one of 
.•eimoacli, equivalent to a luxurious, effe- 
ninato fellow. Seneca, Ejjist. 87, 8. Livy 
[X. 46) mentions a town of Etruria, called 
rroilium, taken by the Romans in the year 
161 (b.c. 293), which Cluver (loc. cit.) 
thinks identical with Trussulum- This 


cannot be the case, because Troilium w’as 
not taken by a sudden assault, but before 
it was attacked, 470 of its inhabitants, 
men of great wealth, purchased immunity 
of Garvilius the Consul, and were allowed 
to leave the town. And after the capture, 
the same Roman force took five castles, all 
in strong natural i^ositions. 

^ Mariani, de Etrurifi Metrop. p. 46 ; 
and before him, Holsten. Annot. ad Cluvei’, 
p. 67, and Alberti, Descrit. d' Italia, 
1>. 64. 

^ I have on several occasions made in- 
quiries at Monte Fiascone, Viterbo, and 
Bolsena, and have never been able to learn 
that any spot in this neighbourhood now 
bears the name of Trosso. In the time of 
Holstenius and Mariani it was probab'y 
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There are two places spoken of by ancient writers, either of 
which is more likely than any of those yet mentioned to have 
occupied this site. One is CEnarea, a city of Etruria, which suh- 
luitted to be governed by its inaniimitted slaves, and is described 
as “ extraordinarily strong, for in the midst of it was a hill 
thirtv furlongs in height, and having at its base a forest ot all 
sorts* of trees, and abundance of water.” “ Though the usurpation 
of the slaves evidently refers to the events at Volsimi, already re- 
corded, it is possible that the writer erred chiefi,y in assigning them 
to another site in Yolsiniaii territory, the situation ol winch, even 
to the ascent of the hill, four miles in length, accords closely with 
that of Monte Fiascone.“ The name, which given by a foreigner, 
may be merely an epithet descriptive of the place ^Whny^ or ^ my 
—may he cited in corroboration of this vieiv. Indeed it is nearly 
eiiuivalent to the actual appellation Fiaseone. The light 
volcanic soil of these slopes must have been in all ages well 
adapted to the cultivation of the vine ; which still flourishes on 
many sites in Italy, where Bacchus w'as of old most reiiowmed. 

But I think it quite as probable that this was the site of the 
Famuli ^hltlmln^B, the sluine at which “the princes of Ftiiuia 
w'ere wont to meet in council on the general affairs of the Con- 
federation,'^ We have no record or intimation of the precise 
locality of this celebrated shrine, but W'e know it must have beeii 
north of the Ciininian, for after the conquest by the Bomans of 
tlie whole of the Etruscan plain to the south, we find it still 
mentioned as the gi’and seat of council.® I hen wheic so hkcB 


a mere hiofjJiCttnrcio” and now is so 
utterly desolate tliat its very name Las 
perisliecl. 

5 De Miral). Aiisciilt. cap, 96, commonly 
ascribed to Aristotle, and printed witli his 
works, but written by an unknown (xrcek 
about the 130 Olympiad (260' b.o.). He 
is quoted by Stepbanus of Byzantium, wlio 
calls the town OiVa voce). Hicbulr 
(I. IX 124, n. 382) cousiders this un- 
doubtedly to mean Vulsinii, and that 
Oluapia was a distortion of the name, com- 
mitted by tlie author or transcribers. vSo 
also Arnold (History of Rome, 11. p. 530) ; 
and Muller {Etrusk. IL 2, 10), who amends 
QSnarea into Olsanea, remarking that Pro- 
pertius {IV. eleg. 2, 4) Las “ Volsanus, 
and that Volci whTs called hy the Greeks 

<5 It is scarcely necessary to obseiwo that 
the text must not be taken literally as 


regards the hill rising in the mifist of the 
city ; the fact resolves itself into tliis, that 
the city stood on a hill, not thirty furlongs 
in perpendicular height, bnt the as(‘ent to 
which was of such a length. 

7 Liv. IV. 23, 25, 61 ; V. 17 ; VI. 2. 

Liv. VI. 2. It is olsewhent stnmgly 
intimated by Livy (V. 17) that tlie Faimin' 
Yoltumnie was in this district of Etruria, 
for Avhen Capoiia and Falerii sought assist- 
ance in behalf of Veil froni the confederate 
princes of the land there sitting in council, 
they received for reply tliat no sinh'our 
could be afforded — tliat it was %'ain to look 
for it, especially in that part <»f Etruria, 
on account of the uiie.xpectefl invasion of 
the Gauls ; who must then Imvc been be- 
sieging Clusium, which lies in the %'alley 
of the Clanis, tlie natural entrance to the 
great Etruscan xdain from the north Some- 
thing may perhaps be deduced from the 
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as in tlie great plain of Etruria, which was originally in the very 
centre of tlie land, and contained the metropolis of the Confedera- 
tion — Tarqiiinii — the spot hallowed as the source of the civil and 
religious polity of the Etruscans That the shrine stood on an 
eminence we may conclude from analogy. The temple of Jupiter 
Latialis, the common shrine of the Latin cities, as this was of 
the Etruscan, stood on the summit of the Alban Mount.^ We 
also know that the Etruscans wei’e wont to make high places 
to their gods" — a custom they had in common with the G-reeks 


fact tliat tlic statue of Yertunmixs, an 
Etruscan deity nearly allied to Voltumua, 
xvliicli was set up in the Tuscus Yicus at 
Eoine, was captured from this part of 
Etruria, as Propertius (lY. cleg. 2) states — 

Tuscus ego, ct Tuscis orior ; iiec x^oeiiitet 
inter 

Prsielia Yolsanos dcseruisse focos. 

Ycrtuninus seems to have been an Etrus- 
can Pacchus, a god of wine aud fruits. 
Ho is called Yortuinnus by Yarro (L. L. Y. 
S ; YI. 3) ; and probably also Yolturnus, 
by Festus (ap. Paul. Eiac. t’. Yolturnalia), 
as well as by Yarro (L. L. VII. 45) ; though, 
neither recognises the relation in this case. 
Sec ]\Iiiller’s views on Yertumnus (Etrusk, 
III. 3, 3). Yoltumna was probably his 
wife, equivalent, thinks G-erliard (Grottheiten 
der Etnisker, j). S), to Pomona. Yoltumna 
or Yolturna was also an Etruscan family- 
name, found ill sepulchral inscriptions at 
Oorneto, Perugia, and also at Sovana. In 
its Etruscan form it was Yelthuiuta. 

Antiquaries have universally agreed in 
idacing it in this region, though differing 
as to its in-ecise locality. The general 
opinion, from the time of Annio, lias 
favoured Yiterlio, from the existence of a 
church there called F. Maria in Yolturna. 
iMiiller (Etrusk. II. 1, 4) inclines to idace 
it near the Tadimonian Lake. Canina (Etr. 
Mar. II., j). 131) i>laces it at Yalentano, on 
the west of the Lake of Bolsena(seo Vol. L 
j). 4U4). Laiizi (Saggio 11. ji. 108) thinks 
it must have occupied a central situation, 
like the similar slirincs of Pelphi and of 
the Allan Mount. The site of the latter is 
said by Dionysius {IV. p. 250) to have been 
chosen for its central advantages. The traces 
of the name preserved at Viterbo, even were 
it ascertained that the said church occupies 
the site of a temide to Yoltumna, do not 
prove this to be the celebrated Fanum. It 
VOL. ir. 


is not to be supposed that the goddess had 
only one shrine, any more than that Apollo 
was worshiioped only at Delphi, Diana at 
Ephesus, or Juno at Argos. It was merely 
the Fanum of Yoltumna pur excellence^ 
just as St. Peter has his chosen temple at 
the Vatican, St. James at Compostela, and 
the Virgin at Loreto. 

^ Dion. Hal. loc. cit. The shrine of 
Apollo was on the summit of Soracte ; and 
that of Feronia, common to the Sabines, 
Latins, and Etruscans, has been shown to 
have occupied in all probability the elevated 
shoulder of the same mountain (see Chapter 
X. p. 129). 

2 The temple of J uno was on the Acro- 
imlis of Yeii (Liv. Y. 21 ; Pint. v. Oamill. 5), 
and at Falerii it stood on the summit of a 
steep and lofty height. Ovid. Amor. III. 
eleg. 13, 6. The Ara Mutise, another 
Etruscan shrine, most probably occupied 
the summit of Monte Musiiio. See Chapter 
lY. p. 57. It was an Etruscan custom 
to raise in every city a triple temple to 
the three gi'eat divinities, Jove, Juno, 
and Minerva (Serv. ad Yirg. iEn. I. 422), 
and from the analogy of the Romans, w'ho 
boiTOwing the custom from the Etruscans, 
rai.sed the same tihple shrine on the Capitol, 
we may conclude it was upon the Acropolis 
or highest x>art of the city. On the Roman 
Capitol, indeed, were images of all the 
gods. Serv. ad iEn. II. 319. It seems 
to have been a vci’y ancient and general 
Italian custom to raise temiffes on the 
Arce,s of cities. Thus, Orvinium in Sabina, 
a town of the Aborigines, had a very ancient 
shrine of Minerva on its Acropolis. Dion. 
Hal. I p. 12. Virgil (.Em HI. 531) de- 
scribes a temple to the same goddess on 
such a site on the Calabrian coast — tem- 
Xdumque apparet in arce Minervse. The 
word Arx seems sometimes to he used aa 
equivalent to temple, as in Liv. 1. 1 8. 

B 
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and oriental nations/" and one conformable to the natural feelings 
of Immanity; just as kneeling or prostration are by all men, save 
Quakers, acknowledged to be tlie natural attitudes of adoration 
and Iminility. Analogy leads us to the conclusion that the 
Fannin Voltmnnre, the shrine of the great goddess of the Etrus- 
cans, wdiither the sacerdotal rulers of the land were wniit to resort 
in times of difficulty and danger, for the sake of propitiating the 
?voddess, or of consulting the wall of heaven by augury, must have 
stood on an eminence rather than on the low site wdiich has 
generally been assigned to it. And if on a height, and in the 
great Etruscan plain, where so probably as on the crest of Monte 
Fiascone, wdiich rises in the centre of the expanse, and from its 
remotest corner still meets the eye a city on a hill which cannot 
be hid? To pvovc the fact we have not snflicient data ; but it is 

strong!}^ favoured by probability. 

It is not to be supposed that the temple stood wdiolly apart 
from habitations. The priests must have dwelt on the spot, and 
accommodation must have been found for ‘-'the princes of 
Etruria'’ and their retinues, as well as for those who flocked 
thither to attend the solemn festivals and games/ and for the 
traders who availed themselves ot such op^^oi trinities to dispose 
of their waires^^ so that, as in the case ot leronia, theie must 
have been a ji^^anent population on the sjiot, attracted by the 

« In Greece, temples to the great gods So in the East, Jupiter (Horn. II. XXIT. 
were generally on tlie Acropolis-as that 170) and Cybele (Tirg. JEii. IX.^SG) had 
of Mineiwa at Athens, and at Megara (Pan- shrines on Mount Ida. The ancient Per- 
san. I 42, 4)- of Jore ^ind Minerva at sians also, though they raised no statues or 
Argos (Palis. 11. 24, 3)— of several deities altai'S to the gods; sacrificed to^ them on 
at ^Corinth (Pans. II. 4, 6, 7}— and of elevated sites. Strabo, XV. p. 732. The 
Apollo at Delphi (Pans. X. S, 9). Uesides examples of other oriental nations that 
which, the most important shrines were might be taken from Sacred V rit are too 
generally on eininences~as the temple of numerous to quote, and will occur to the 
Panhellenie Jove in the island of Mginti memory of the reader. 

(Pans. TI. 30, 3) —as the Herieum at ^ That such festivals were held at the.^o 
Argos (Pans. II. 17, 2), rediscovered of national conventions, we learn from Liv. 
late years by General Gordon (Mare’s Y. 1. Similar solemnities weiv celel. rated 
Greece, II. p. 177, et seq.)~-Q:nd as the at the temple of Jupiter Latialis on the 
celebrated temple of Venus on the summit Alban Mount, Dinn. Hal. IV. p. 2bU. 
of Mount Eryx, in Sicily. Polyh. 1. 55 ; ^ This might he preRiime<l from the 

Tacit. Ann. IV. 43. The shrines of Apollo analogy of the Lucus Feronip, where large 
were usually on mountain-tops. Horn. fairs were held at these religious gatherings 
Hymn. Apol. 144. Lofty places were dedi- (Dion. Hal. III. p. 173 ; Liv. I. 30) ; but 
cated to Saturn ; whence OiymiDus was called it is also strongly imjjlied by Livy {\ T, 2) 
the Saturnian height. Lycoph. Cass. 42. when he says that merchants brought to 
Afountains, says Lucian (de Sacrif. p. 185, Home the news of the Etnisean council at 
eel Board.), are dedicated to the gods by the Fanum Yoltuiunm. Pairs were held 
the universal consent of mankind. Similar at the similar annual meetings of the iKto- 
instances might be multiidied extensively. lian League at Thenmim. Polyh. V. 1. 
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temple and the wants of llio worshippers. This would explain 
the tombs found on the slopes of the hill. 

AVell may this height have been chosen as the site of the 
national temple ! It commands a magnificent and truly Etruscan 
panorama. Tlie lake shines beneath in all its breadth and 
beaut}’’ — truly meriting the title of the great lake of Italy ® — 
and though the towers and palaces of Volsinii have long ceased 
to sparkle on its bosom, it still mirrors the white cliffs of its twm 
islets, and the distant snow-peaks of Ainiata and Cetona. In 
every other direction is one intermingled pomp of vale and 
hill.” In the east rise the dark mountains of Umbria; and the 
long line of mist at their foot marks the course of the Etruscan 
stream ” — 

“ the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome.” 

The giant Apennines of Sabina loom afar off, dim through the 
hazy noon ; and the nearer Ciminian, dark with its once dread 
forests, stretches its triple- crested mass across the southern 
horizon. Fertile and populous was the country, numerous and 
potent the cities, that lay beneath the confederate princes as they 
sat here in council ; and many an eye in the wide plain •\vould 
turn hitherward as to the ark of national safety. The warriors 
gathering at the sacred lake in defence of their children’s homes 
and fathers’ sepulchres, would look to the great goddess for 
succour — ^the augur on the distant arx of Tarquinii or Cosa, 
would turn to her shrine for a propitious omen — ^the husbandman 
would lift his eye from the furrow, and invoke her blessing on his 
labours — and the mariner on the bosom of the far-off Tyrrhene 
wmuld catch the white gleam of her temple, and breathe a prayer 
for safety and success. 


® Tlin. F. H. II. 96. It is said to be more than twenty-four miles in circumference. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

OEVIETO. 

Poco portal in la Tolta la testa, 

Che mi parve veder molte alte torri, 

Ond’ io : Maestro, di’, die terra 5 questa ? — BxVnte. 

La cith de Orvieto e alta e strana. 

Questa da’ Koman vechi el nome prose 
Clie andavan li, perche laer era sana. 

Facoio pegli ITbeeti. 

The last Etruscan site in the great central plain that I have to 
describe is Orvieto, which lies on the extreme verge of the j^lain 
to the north-east, and is easily reached from Florence or Eome, 
as it lies on the direct railway between those capitals. It w^as not 
always so accessible. When I first knew it, the nearest 2)oints to 
it were Bolsena, nine miles distant, and Monte Fiascone, neail3’' 
eighteen; both roads being carriageable. On one occasion, in 
default of a better mode of conveyance, I was fain to make the 
journey on an ass, with another for my luggage. This mode of 
transit is pleasant enough in a fine country and fair weather ; and 
in Itaty one sacrifices no dignity by such a monture. But when 
nebulcB onalusqite Jupiter rule the heavens, or the road is to be 
travelled with all speed — preserve me from the pack-saddle ! I 
cannot then exclaim — cleliciiiin est asinus I — be he as excellent as 
any of sacred or profane renown, from the days of Balaam to 
those of Apuleius or Joan of Arc, or even as Dax)ple of immortal 
memory. Asses, like men, are creatures of habit. Ogivuno al 
suo modo, ed il sommaro alX antico — Every one to his own 
way, and the ass to the old Ava^^” says one proverb, — 'Trotfo 
d’ccsino non dura troppo — An ass’s trot never lasts too long,” 
says another — both of which I verified to my cost on this 
journej^; for though the rain burst from the sky in torrents, 
my beasts were not to be coaxed out of their wonted deliberate 
pace, consistent with the transport of charcoal, flour, and fire- 
wood, by any arguments ad limbos I could offer ; and I had no 
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alternative but to follow tlieir example, and take it coolly for the 
rest of the journey. 

Between Monte Fiascone and Orvieto, but considerably to the 
right of the road, lies Bagnarea, on a clitf-bound hill, about eight 
miles from the former town. Not a mile bej^ond is another still 
loftier and isolated height, called Civita ” — a name which in 
Italy is a sure clue to the existence of habitation in ancient times. 
This, not only from its position, shown in the woodcut at page 87, 
but from the numerous tombs in the rocks around, and the ex- 
cavations made in the neighbourhood, has been recognised as an 
Etruscan site, though its ancient name is quite unknown.^ Its 
modern appellation is a corruption of Balneum Regis, the name 
it bore in the middle ages, probably so-called from the Roman 
baths, whose remains are said still to exist in the valley to the 
north. Though the hill is so steep and strong by nature, the 
rock of which it is composed is extremely friable, and is con- 
tinually crumbling away, especially after hea\y rains, so that the 
inhabitants have now almost deserted this site for the modern 
town of the same name.^ 

The first view of Orvieto from this side is among the most im- 
posing in Italy. The road, which is nearl}" level and utterly 
barren for the greater part of the way, leads unexpectedly to the 
verge of a cliff, where a scene magnificent enough to compensate 
for any discomfort, hursts upon the view. From the midst of 
the wide and deep valley at my feet, rose, about two miles 
distant, an isolated height, like a truncated cone, crowned with 
the towers of Orvieto. The sky was overcast, the atmosphere 
dense and misty, and the brilliant hues of sunshine were wanting ; 
yet the grand features of the scene were visible as in an engravmg. 
There were the picturesque convent-towers embosomed in groves 
on the sloj)es in the foreground — the luxuriant cultivation of the 
valley beneath— the Pagiia snaking tlmough it, spanned by its 
bridges — there was the wide stretch of the city, bristling from its 
broad cliff-bound rock, in the centre of the scene— the background 
of Apennines, which looming through vapour and cloud, lost 
nothing of altitude or sublimity — and the whole was set in a 

^ Demxjster (II. 413) says tliat some times for tlie ^‘infinite virtues’ of tMr 
liave taken Ikignar^a for tlie Novemimgi of lu'ocluce, esiiecially for sculpture and arclii- 
Pliny (III. 8). But tliis is mere conjecture. tectural decorations, are said to liave been 
We have no clue to the Etruscan name of discovered of late years in the neighhour- 
this site. tiood of Bagnarea, between that town and 

2 The quaxTies, called by Vitruvius (II. the Lake of Bolsena. Canina, Etruria 
7) ‘Anitian<e,” which were famed in Roman Marittima, II. p. 40* 
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frame-work of tali precipices, hung with woods, and with many a 
cataract strealdng their steeps — 

“A pillar of wMte lig-ht upon tte wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried.” 

Bnt why attempt to clesciihe what Turner’ has made so famihai ? 

The rock on which Oi’vieto stands is of red tufo, scarjred 
natm-ally beneath the walls, and then sinking in a steep slope 
into the valley on every side. This is the extreme \eige of the 
tufo district, and the nature of the ground resembles that of the 
noi’thei’n division of Etruria. The site in its perfect isolation 
differs from that of all the towns in the volcanic district, Horta 
and Sovana excepted, hut resembles that of Ilusellfe, Saturnia, or 
Cosa ; and the traveller who approaches it from the rrorth, will 
hail the rock of Orvieto as just the site for air Etruscan city. 

The antiq^uity of Orvieto is implied in its name, a corruption of 
Urbs Vetus. But to its original appellation we have as yet no clue. 
The general opinion of antiquaries has marked it as the site of 
Eferbanuin.^ kXuller broaches the opiirion that this Erhs Y etus 
was no other than the' “ old city ” of Yolsinii, which was des- 
troyed by the Eornans on its capture.'* But the distance of eight 
or nine miles from tire new town, Bolsena, is too gi-eat to favour 
this view. Niebuhr® suggests, with more probability, that it 
may he the site of Salpinum, which in the year 362 (n.c. 892) 
assisted Yolsinii in her war with Rome.® 

Unlike most Etruscan sites, Orrdeto does not retain a vestige 
of its ancient walls. It has even been asserted, on autliority, 
that the city was not originally fortified. It is now however girt 
by walls of the middle ages, and has a foi-tress to hoot.'^ 

3 A toYTi mentioned l)y Pliny (III. 8) in more remote tlian Yolsinii seems evident 

Ms catalogue of colonies in Etruria. The from the fact that the lioinaiis in this 

similarity of the first syllable can alone campaign encountered first the forces of the 

have suggested an identity witli Orvieto. latter city. That Salpinum was of con- 

Cliiver (II. p. 553) held this notion. siderable power and importance is shown 

Dempster (II. p. 409) ridiculed it. by its association with Yolsinii, one of the 

^ Etrusk. I. p. 451. Orioli (Nouv. Ann. Twelve. Niebuhr does not think it im- 

Instit. 1836, p. 50) holds the same opinion ; probable that Salpinum itself was one of 

which is refuted by Bunsen, Bull Instit. the sovereign states of Etruria Ooc. cit. ; 
1833, p. 96. Deecke, however, in his new cf. I. p. 120). And that it was strongly 

edition of Muller (I. 1, 5, n. 56), holds fortified by nature or by art would appear 

with his author, that Orvieto is the ancient from the security its citizens felt within 
Yolsinii. their walls — moenibus amiati se tutabantur 

^ Nieb. Hist. Home, II. p. 493. This — and from the fact that the Konians, 

opinion was also held by some of the early though they ravaged its tenitory, did not 

Italian antiquaries. venture to attack the city. 

® Liv. Y. 31, 32. That Salinnum was ^ It seems never to have been doubted 
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Orvieto seems in all ages to liave been recognised as an ancient 
site/ but that it was Etruscan bas been proved only witbin tins 
century by tbe discovery of tombs in the immediate neigbbour- 
bood ; some opened nearly years since, but tbe greater part 
witbin tbe last few years.^ For forty years or more excavations 
were suspended, but they have recently been resumed at Orvieto, 
and witb great success. 


tliat it is Orvieto which is spoken of by 
Procopius (de Bell. Groth. II. 20) in the 
sixth century" after Christ, under the name 
of Urbiventus — Ohp^i^evr6s--im apparent 
corruption of Prbs Vetus — as being be- 
sieged, and captured from the Goths, hy 
Belisarius. Yet the picture he draws of 
the place is so far from accurate as to render 
it certain, either that he wrote from in- 
correct information, or that he did not 
refer to Orvieto. He says: — “A ceitaiii 
height rises alone from the hollow, smooth 
and level above, precipitous below. This 
height is surrounded by rocks of e(|ual 
altitude, not quite close, but about a stone’s 
throw distant. On this height the ancients 
built the city, not girdling it with walls or 
any other defences, for the place seemed to 
them to be naturally impregnable. For 
there happens to be but one entrance to it 
from the (neighbouring) beight.s, which 
ai)proach being guarded, the inhabitani-s 
thereof feared no hostile attack from any 
other quarter. For save in the spot where 
nature formed the api^roacli to the city, as 
has been stated, a I'iver ever great and im- 
passable lies between the height of the city 
and the rocks just mentioned.” Cliiver 
(IL IX 553) and Mannert (Geog. p. 406) 
pronounce this to he a most accurate de- 
scriiJtion of Orvieto. It is evident that 
neither had visited the spot. It would be 
impossible to give a truer descrijytion — 
except as regards the size of the river — of 
Nepi, Givita Ca.ste]lana, Pitigliano, and 
many other Etruscan, sites in the volcanic 
district; but it is not at all characteristic of 
Orvieto, whose complete isolation, caused by 
the absence of the usual isthmus, is its dis- 
tinctive feature, and from which the nearest 
of the surrounding heights can hardly be 
less than a mile distant. The description 
seems to be written by one familiar with 
the si)ot ; and this confirms me in the opi- 
nion that it is not Orvieto to which it refei*s. 
The fact stated by Procopius that the 


founders of TJrhiventus raised no fortifica- 
tions, being satisfied with the natural pro- 
tection of the steep cliffs on which it stood — 

Excelsfe rui)i impositum sine mcenibus 
ullis — 

is i:)articularly worthy of notice. For, if 
true, it will explain the absence of all 
vestiges of ancient walling around certain 
Etruscan sites — Sorano, for instance, and 
Nepi, where the narrow istlimus alone 
seems to have been fortified ; and also 
opens room for speculation on the extent of 
the ancient walls on Etruscan sites in 
general. Yet we find remains of ancient 
fortifications on heights utterly inaccessible, 
as at Civita Castellana, and must conclude 
that in such instances at least, the cities, 
liow'ever strong by nature, were completely 
girt with walls. 

^ Monaldo Monalcleschi of Cervara, who 
in 1584 wrote Historical Commentaries on 
Oiwieto, states that “on the rock of the 
city there are quarries of sand and pozzolanay 
and likewise subterranean roads hewn in 
the rock in ancient times, which lead from 
one part of the city to another. Caves alsoy 
x-unning under ground, where wine is pre- 
served most fresh” (lib. 11. p. 15). By 
these roads he evidently means the rock- 
hewn sewers, common on Etruscan sites in 
the volcanic district. Tbe caves were 
probably tombs in the slopes beneath the 
walls. For he elsewhere (lib. I. j). 3) states 
that “ many sepulchres are found con- 
tinually, of pagans and Greeks {i e. Etxms- 
caus), with vases of black earth fashioned 
in sundry ways, and with divers figures, 
and other beautiful things, whereof many 
are to be seen in the Axchivio of the city.” 

^ For notices of the excavations made on 
this site at the former i)eriod, see Bulk 
Instit. 1829, p. 11 ; 1830, p. 244 ; 1831, 
pp. 33-37 ; 1832, p. 216 ; 1833, p. 93 
et seq . — Bunsen ; Ann. Instit. 1834, i>. 83. 
— ^Bunsen. 
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In 1874, at tlie foot of tlie cliSs beneath the city to the north, 
at a spot called Crocifisso del Tufo,” a most interesting 
necropolis was brought to light, unlike any other hitherto found 
in Etruria. The tombs here disinterred are not hollowed in the 
rocks, as in most sites in the southern districts of the land, but 
they are constructed of massive masonry, and arranged side by 
side, and back to back, exactly like houses in a town, forming 
blocks of tombs, instead of residences, each tomb having its 
doorway closed by a slab of stone, and the name of its occupant 
graven in large Etruscan characters on its lintel. Ihese blocks 
of tombs are separated streets crossing each other at light 
angles, so that w’e have here a veritable cit}^ of the dead. The 
masonry is of the local red tufo, in large rectangular masses, 
generally isodoiiioUj and alwaj^s without cement. Enter any of 
the tombs and 3’ou see at a glance that the}^ are of high anti(\uit3% 
The}’* are about 11 or 12 feet deep, 6 or 7 wide, and 9 feet high; 
constructed of very neat masoniy ; for the three lowest courses 
the •walls are upright, but above that the courses jiroject on 
either side, and gradually converge till they meet in the centre 
in a flat course, forming a primitive sort of vault, exactly like 
that in the Eegulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri, save that the faces 
of the blocks within the tomb are not hewn to a curve, so as to 
resemble a Gothic arch, as in that celebrated sepulchre, hut the 
angles of the projecting blocks are siin2:>ly bevelled off. These 
tombs evidently date from before the invention of the arch in 
Etruria, and therefore, in all probability, are earlier than the 
foundation of Iloine. Some of them are quite ; others 

retain a rude bench formed of slabs on which the coiyse Avas laid. 
Though the block of sepulchres is apparent^ one mass of 
masonry, each tomb is reall}^ of distinct construction, and can 
he removed without disturbing its neighbours. Each terminates 
above in a high -wall of slabs, which fences it in like a x^araiiet, 
and kee^^s it distinct, inclosing the roof as in a pit. Across this 
inclosiire stretches the masonry which roofs in the tomb, in a 
double flight of stone steps meeting in the middle in the narrow 
ridge which tops the wdiole. On this ridge or b}" its side, stood 
a stela or cippus of stone, shaped in general like a 2)ine**cone or 
a cupola; some of them bore inscriptions, and it was observed 
that when this -was the case, the epitaph over the doorw^ay was 
always wanting.^ The ^voodcut opposite, taken from a photograph, 
gives a general view of this necropolis. 

^ Tliese c‘pjpz ai’e very numero-as, and of varions forms — not a few rlialHc. 
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Tlie doors of tlie tombs are tall, narrow and without archi- 
tectural decoration, not having even the Egyptian or Doric form 
so common in other Etruscan cemeteries. The inscriptions are 
very peculiar, not so much in the form of the characters — 
although there are points in which they differ from those found 
on better known Etruscan sites — as in the epitaphs themselves, 
which are written without the usual divisions into words, contain 
few proper names that are familiar to the student of the Etruscan 
language, and fail to set forth in the usual manner the family 
relations and connexions, with the sex and age, of the deceased. 
They have all, moreover, the peculiarity of commencing with the 
word 

I am not awai^e that these inscriptions have been published, 
and I will therefore give some pf them in Eoman letters. — In the 
street shown in the woodcut there are four epitaphs, viz : — 

, MIMAMARKESTEETHELIES3 
MILAECHUSIESLATIXIES 
MIMAMAEKESTRIASNAS 


MILAETHIASRUPIXAS 

111 the street parallel to this, behind the tombs in the fore- 
ground of the woodcut, twelve sepulchres have been disinterred, 
seven on one hand, and five on the other. The following are the 
inscriptions that are legible : — 

MIAEATHIAAR///7/THEISrAS 


MILAEIKESTELATHURASSIJTHI^ 
MIYELBLIASA///7RMINAIA 
]\IILARISATLA////SIIsAS 
MIAYILESBASTJXAS 
MIMAMARKESI//// AVIATE 
M I T H U K E R //// S A R //// E S 


MILARTHIAIAMAXAS 


2 Muller (I. I). 451) takes tEe initial 
"'^Mi’^in such sepulchral inscr actions as 
these, to he the first person of the verb 
substantive, equivalent to x^oints 

out that it always precedes a proper name, 
which appears from its termination in 
“s,” to be in the genitive. He considers 
all these inscriptions commencing with 
‘‘Mi,” to be Tyrrhene, and not Etruscan. 


3 Mamaekes must be Mamercus, the 
name of a' very ancient Roman family of 
the Gi-ens Emilia, w'hich claimed its origin 
from Mamercus, the son of Xuma. The 
name is Oscan, and derived from Mamers, 
the Oscan, or, as Yarro calls it, the Sabine, 
appellation of Mars. Cf. Ueecke’s Miillex', 
L p. 467. 

^ Larikes must be equivalent to the 
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A little to tlie east of the tombs shown in the woodcut, or to 
the left of the spectator, is a deep pit, containing two sepulchres, 
facing each other at a great deptli below the surface. They bear 
these inscriptions on their lintels : 

MILAETHIAHITlCHBNASVELTHTJEtrSKLES 

MILAETHIASTEAMENAS 

The above will suffice to show that these are vei’j’ unlike the 
Etruscan sepulchral inscrii^tions of Conieto, Chiusi, Pemgia, or 
Volterra. 

The contents of these tombs confirm the antiquity suggested 
by their style of construction. A few though not important 
specimens of hiiccJicvo — the early black ware with I’eliefs were 
found here, together with some painted vases of very archaic 
style ; some ai-ticles in bronze, but no mirrors, or anything that 
marked an advanced period of art; a spear-head with its sauroter 
or hut-end, both of iron ; and a few ornaments in gold, of which 
a large circular brooch was the most remarkable. In these house- 
like tombs the dead were almost invariably buried; traces of 
cremation being exffiemely rare. So far as I could learn, 
nothing has been found in these sepulchres of so late a date as 
500 B.c. 

Signor Eiccardo Mancini, the happy man who owns these 
tombs, and who carries on excavations here throughout the 
winter, informs me that he has found sepulchres of other descrip- 
tions in the neighbourhood — some constructed of slabs, in two 
small chambers, which must he of later date than the house- 
tombs, and these always contain the most beautiful painted vases. 
He has discovered no figured mirrors, though such articles are 
occasionally brought to light in this necropolis. Most of the 
vases are of the second, or Archaic Greek, style, and very lai’ge 
and fine they often are, although rarely found in an unbroken 
state. The amjjltora is the most common form. 

Most of the produce of Mancini’s pickaxe is now stored in the 
Palace of the Conte della Faina, facing the Duomo — a gentleman 
whose patriotism and good taste have urged him at a great expense 
to make a collection of the antiquities discovered in the vicinity 
of his native town, and whose combesy leaves it at all times 

Laroius or Lartius of the Eomans, tie dictator, were dlstingnislied memlers. 
ancient patrician Gens, of whicli Spiirins Dionysius writes the name AdpKios^ wliich 
Lartius, who kept the Sublician bridge is very near the Etruscan. Cf. Deecke’s 
with Horatius, and Titus Lartius, the first Muller, I. p. 462. 
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accessible to strangers. I sliould state that liis collection is not 
confined to the roha of Orvieto, but contains also many articles 
from Chiusi, and other Etruscan sites. 

First Eoom. — Small ash-chests of terra cotta, iirincij^ally from 
Chiusi ; with ordinary Avare. 

Second Eoom. — Black vases with reliefs, some of archaic cha- 
racter ; others of very elegant forms but of much later date ; — 
some with a high lustre, from Castel Giorgio, a site two miles 
from Orvieto, on the road to Viterbo. Bronzes of various descrip- 
tions, lamps, masks, and small figures in terra cotta. Beads of 
glass and amber, and Egyptian figures in smalt, — all found at 
Orvieto. 

Third Eoom. — Biiccliero. A ]3ortion of this pottery from Orvieto ; 
the rest from Chiusi; including two tall cock-crowned vases. 

Fourth Eoom. — Figured vases, chiefly hylikes, or drinking-bowls, 
with both black and yellow figures, but the latter in the severe 
archaic style of the former. Many with eyes. 

Fifth Eoom. — Figured pottery. Here are examples of almost 
every style from the early olpe with bands of animals and 
chimaeras, in the so-called Babylonian style, dowm to the black 
lustred vases with floral decorations, in wiiite and gold, of the 
second century n.c. Among the vases the following are most 
notew^orthy : — 

A kelche with archaic figures in various colours, like the jiottery 
of Corinth. An avipliom in coarse red w^are with archaic figures 
painted on it in wiiite outlines ! Some good specimens of the 
Archaic Greek style, among wiiich is an admirable liydria with 
w^irriors in a quadrirfa, contending with hoplitoi on foot. Lekythi 
with black figures on a wiiite gTound, rarely found in Etruria. 
Thvo stamni in the Third Style, — ^Minerva overcoming a Giant, 
and Peleus carrying off Thetis. A few ampliorce of very fine ware 
like that of Nola ; and others in the florid careless style of Magna 
Gr^ecia. Perhaps the gem of the collection is an amphora with 
red figures, but in a severe style of art, reioresenting Hercules 
conquering the Amazons, very similar in treatment and style, as 
w^ell as in subject, to the celebrated vase in the Museum of 
Arezzo. Two vases uniiainted, with figured handles in imitation 
of bronze. Vases of this description have been found in the 
necropolis of Orvieto, retaining traces of the silver leaf with 
wiiich they were originally coated. They so closely resemble in 
style others found in Apulia, some of which have evidently been 
gilt, as to have given rise to the opinion that they must be impor- 
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tations from that part of Itaty, where imitations of gold and silver 
vases in terra-cotta are not mifre^xneiit.^ 

Sixth Room.— Coins and jewellery.— Among the gold ornaments 
is a pair of large earrings from Castel Griorgio, and a smaller but 
veiy elaborately wrought pair, from Mancini’s excavations at the 
Crocifisso del Tufo. 

In the Opera del Duomo, adjoining the Palazzo della Faina, 
are a few Etruscan terra-cottas well worthy of notice. Among 
them is an alto rilievo of a man, about three feet high. I ive 
masks, male and female, coloured, very archaic and quaint, yet 
full of life. A female figure seated, headless and broken. A 
large cjorgoneioii coloured to the life. 

The Etruscan antiquities of Orvieto are not all within or im- 
mediately around the town. The necropolis of the ancient city 
extended across the deep intervening valley to the crest of the 
lofty table-land which arises to the south-west. On this elevated 
plateau is a natural mound called Poggio del Roccolo, which may 
be hardly three miles from Orvieto as the crow flies, and thus is 
accessible on foot in about an hour, though it takes double that 
time or more to drive to it the high road. For ^mu have to take 
the road to Viterbo, across the wide and deep valley, ascending to 
the very brow of the heights ox)posite those on which the city 
stands, and then to double hack to the Poggio del Roccolo. Here 
in 1863 Signor Domenico Goliiii of Bagnarea made excavations 
in a chestnut wood, and opened a number of tombs lying in tiers 
on the hill slope. Two of them, in the higher part of the hillock, 
had paintings on their walls, and one, for the novelty and interest 
of the subj ects depicted, as well as for the excellence of the art 
exhibited, yields to none of the painted tombs yet discovered at 
Corneto or Chiusi. The keys of these sepulchres are kept hy 
Filomela Tonelli, who lives at a vilLage some miles from Orvieto, 
and the traveller should give her some hours’ notice of his in- 
tention to visit the tombs, or he may make a fruitless journey to 
the spot.^ 

These tombs are entered hy long level passages cut in the 
slope. The less important of the two may be designated the 

Tomb A deble bite Bighe. 

On the very threshold you encounter figures from the Etruscan 

^ Ann. Inst, 1871, pp. 5 — 27 (Kltieg- hyliTces of tliis description made at I^auera- 
mann). ^ylon. Inst. IX. tav. 20, tav. tis on tlie Nile, 

iVagg. A.B.O. Athenceiis (XI. 61} speaks of ® At Mancini’s scavl yon will j6nd aman, 
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spirit-v^oiid ; on tlie right door-ioost Cliarnn, with bluish flesh and 
yellow wings, brandishes a snake to keep out intruders ; opposite 
him stands a demon of doubtful gender, with yellow pinions. A 
step within the tomb brings you back to mundane scenes. On 
each side of the door is a higa, drawn by horses of contrasted 
colours — red and grey — the darker hue throwing out the lighter. 
The steeds are well proportioned and full of spirit : they have broad 
bands about their necks, by which they are attached to the pole. 
The aurigci who drives the car to the left of the door is clad in a 
wdiite tunic with a broad red meander border, and wears his hair 
twisted on his crown into a high peak, like a tutidm. These 
hhjce probably indicate the chariot-races which were held in 
honour of the deceased. Both the aurigce had Etruscan insciup- 
tions attached, now scarcely legible. In the pediment over the 
door a pair of huge bearded serpents are depicted in threatening 
attitudes. Similar reptiles appear to have occupied the opposite 
pediment. The figures which adorned the wall below them are 
well-nigh obliterated ; yet in one corner j^ou can distinguish the 
lower limbs of two warriors Avearing greaves, one of them with a 
shield also : and in the other, two hehneted heads, with an 
inscription between them — Sathia Thaltaz ” 

The scenes on the side-walls have been wofully injured, yet 
enough remains to give an idea of their decorations. The wall 
to the right was occupied by three banqueting-couches covered 
with rich drapery, each having the usual hypopodiiim, or long 
footstool, beneath it, on wdiich stands a pair of pigeons, and in 
one instance a pair of sandals also. Two only of the revellers 
have been spared; both young men, crowned with laurel, and 
draped in white pallia, which leave the upper half of their bodies 
bare. They aiDpear to be engaged in conversation, and your eye 
is struck with the animated expression of their countenances, and 
the ease and elegance of their attitudes. Their names are 
recorded on the wall. 

The festivities were continued on the opposite wall, for one- 
half of it was occupied by two similar couches ; the other half by 
a band of musicians. Of the I'evellers nothing remains but two 
heads, both fillet-bound ; one that of a man, the other, with 
golden hair and fair complexion, belongs to a woman, named 

Griampaolo Pasqiialone, ’who will communi- will meet you at tte spot where you are 
cate with the said Filomena, and, if re- obliged to leave your carriage, and will con- 
quirecl, will gxxide you on foot to these duct you thence to the Poggio, a good half- 
tombs. If you take the high-road, Filomela mile distant. 
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Tpianukvil,” or Tanaqnil. Her partner is quite obliterated, 
but his name, “ Vel Cneius,’’ is recorded on the wall. At the 
foot of the couch stands a man playing a heptachord lyre. He 
is followed by a boy cupbearer ; then by four cornicines, or 
trumpeters, two with long straigfit litui, curved at the end ; the 
others with circular trumpets — both instruments of Etruscan 
inveiition.^ All are draped in white, but not a figure is peifect. 
Fortunately the heads are j)reserved. Over the procession^ is 
the epigraph ‘Tbesxthe.*’® In general character this procession 
bears a strong resemblance to that in the now closed Grotta 
Bruschi at Corneto, the chief diflference being that this appears to 
be a scene from the upper 'world, while that was a procession of 
souls in the Etruscan Orcns. 

The other i:)amted tomb almost adjoins, and is called after its 
discoverer, 

Tomba Golini. 

It is about 17 feet square and 9 feet high, and is divided into two 
chambers by a partition-wall of rock. It had paintings on its 
doorjposts, but they are almost obliterated. You still see the 
head and shoulders of a man with a crook in his hand, and on 
the 02 >j)osite wall, two bristling snakes with a small door-mat 
between them — the remains jmobahly of Cliarun, or some other 
Etruscan demon, who has vanished from the wall, leaving only 
his hairy scalp to mark the place he once occupied. 

If on entering the tomb you turn to the left, you are startled 
by the carcass of a huge red ox, sus]3ended from a beam in the 
ceiling, while his freshly severed head, painted to the life, lies on 
the ground below. Hanging by its side are a hare and a deer 
between a brace of pigeons, and another of fowls, suspended by 
their beaks. This is apparently a butcher’s and poulterer’s shop, 
yet the trees show it to he out of doors ; or it may be a larder 
stocked for the funeral feast, which is represented on the other 
walls of the tomb. 

On the wall adjoining you see half a dozen figures busied wdth 
preparations for the feast, all with their names attached- Close 
to the larder a half-clad youth, with gestures indicative of great 

7 Atlienasus (ir. 82) tells us that both tombs, takes this word to be equivalent to 
curved and straight trumj^ets — Kepark re the Apparitor of the llomans. Pitture 
KoX ffdK'niyyes — were the invention of the Mxirali, p. 22, tar. 1-3 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 
Etruscans. 1863, p. 60 (Brunn.) for a description of 

® The Count Oiaucarlo Conestabile, who this tomb on its first discovery, 
has given a detailed description of these 
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exertion, is chopping a mass of flesh on a low bench or block. 
Then comes a series of four tripod tables, resting on deers’ legs, 
and on each is a large pomegranate with eggs and bunches of 
grapes. Tour domestics or slaves — two of each sex — are busied 
in various ways at the tables. One of the males is nude, the other, 
who plays the double-pipes, is half-draped. The women wear tight 
yellow jackets with short sleeves; one has a white gown also; 
the other, who seems a superior servant, wears a white hlmatlon, 
or mantle, over her shoulder. Both have necklaces of gold ; and 
the latter, red earrings also, of quamt form. Their flesh, like 
that of all the women in this tomb, is a pale red, while that of 
the males is of a much deeper hue. In the corner next the 
suhiilo, a slave, with a yellow cloth about his loins, is kneading or 
grinding at a concave tripod table, which has a small lip towards 
the s^Dectator, He holds in each hand an instrument like that 
now used for grinding colours ; but wdiat his jirecise occupation 
may be is not easy to determine, although his surroundings show 
that in some w^ay or other he is aiding the preparations for the 
feast. 

On the inner wall of this chamber we have a representation of 
the Idtchen. A large square furnace or stove, with open door, 
is the principal object, in front of which stand two deep jars, 
probably full of water. Lord of the furnace, and half-hidden 
behind it, stands the cook, brandishmg aloft a red chopper, and 
•watching, the while, the culinary x3rocess going forward in tw^o 
deep iron bowls, the bottoms of which, licked by the flames, are 
seen through the open door. On one side his assistant, with a 
cloth about his loins, is stoo]ping as he approaches the furnace, 
stretching forward one hand with a long spoon or dipjoer, while 
he screens his face from the heat with the other. But the most 
startling features in this scene are two symbols over the furnace- 
door ^ commonly used by the ancients to avert the evil eye, but 
which seem strangely out of jiace here, unless this fascimm was 
a customary device of Etruscan cooks to secure success in their 
operations. 

On the partition- wall adjoining, so far as w^e can judge from the 
scant}’^ fragments of the scene that are left, similar preparations 
for the banquet were in jprogress : but the table in the centre 
covei'ed with ciijps and howls, and the lekane held by the slave 
behind it, suggest that here w^as represented the depository of 

® At Pompeii the same symbol bas been found in a similar position — over an oven, 
attached to the House of Pansa. 
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the wines, or, as we should say, the butler’s x^antiy. Two men’s 
heads and one foot are the only other fragments on this wall ; who 
the}’’ were, and wdiat they were about, is doubtless set forth in the 
inscriptions over their heads d 

The busy scene of preparation for the banquet in this half of 
the tomb brings forcibly to mind those curious lines preserved 
by Athen&eus,^ of which we essay a translation : — 

“ And all the folks throughout the house 
Are now preparing the carouse — 

Are ] 3 usy plucking, mixing, baking, 

Cutting, chopping, merry-making, 

Kneading, feeding, sporting, laughing, 

Skipping, lipping, flirting, quaffing, 

Joking, poking, singing, dancing, 

All to sounds of flutes entrancing. 

Cassia, myrrh, and choice perfumes — 

Kard and incense, fill the rooms. 

And such odours from the kitchen 
Of the meats the house is rich in ! ” 

The narrow front of the partition-wall, facing the door of the 
tomb, was not left without decoration. Here a monkey is de- 
picted climbing a i^ole surmounted by a small vase. A cord 
attached to one leg -was held by a man of whom nothing remains 
but the hancl.^ 

The partition-w^all marks the separation between the two classes 
of subjects depicted in this tomb. In tlie half already described, 
we have the preparations for the feast ; we look into the lai’der, 
the pantry, the kitchen, the butler’s pantry, and perhaiDS the 
cellar. In the remaining half 'we see the passage of a happy 
soul into the other •world, and the bliss of the departed, repre- 
sented by their festive enjoyments in the presence of the great 
King and Queen of Hades. 

As on entering this tomb we began wdth the -wall to the left of 
the door, so now we must begin with the w-all to the right. 

The sioace is occupied by a handsome higa, drawn by a pair of 
pale red horses, and driven by a fair-haired youth, w^earing a 
laurel crown, and wrapt in a white mantle bordered wdth red, one 
of the many illustrations of the toga pratexta^ wliicli the Eomans 


^ All tlxe iuscriptionss in tkis tomb, so 
far as they are legible, are given by Brunn, 
Bull. Inst. 1863, pp, 41-50, and also by 
Count Conestabile, in bis Pitture Murali. 

^ Atben. IX. 67. From the Hippotro- 
pbos, or “Horsebreeder,” of Mnesimachos. 

* Count Conestabile (Pitture Murali, 


p. 66) takes the pole for a sepulchral stele , 
and attaches a symbolic meaning to the 
monkey ; but to me it appears more na- 
tural to regard this scene as a mere freak 
of the artist, introduced to fill an awkward 
space. 
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received from the Etruscans.'^ By liis side runs a female genius 
or Lasa, with bluish wings, with which she overshadows at once 
the youth and his steeds, and with a pair of knotted serjpents 
springing in threatening attitudes from her waist.^ Yet she is no 
evil demon, but evidently a good spirit, for she is handsome, with 
fair complexion and hair, has an amiable expression, and shows 
her sympathy wdth humanity in her decorations, w^’earing a neck- 
lace, trident- earrings, and snake-bracelets, all of gold. Without 
her, this scene might indicate the chariot-races held in honour of 
the dead, but her presence proves it to represent the passage of 
the soul to the unseen w^orlch In her right hand she holds up a 
scroll, the record of the deeds of the deceased, and that they w^ere 
not evil is shown by his placid, hai)py countenance. Her left arm 
also is raised, but whether resting on something, or pointing to 
the inscription recording his name, is not clear. She is dressed 
in a tunic of, deep red ; and her bodj^ is delineated in full, though 
her face and hare legs are turned in the direction the car is 
taldng ; as shown in the -woodcut on the last page. 

Over the door of the tomb, and immediately behind the soul, is 
the half-draped figure of a cornicen, with a large circular trumpet. 
His left shoulder, as w^ell as that of the soul, is bordered by 
a dark, w^avy-edged background of no determinate form, which 
may be introduced, as Count Conestabile conjectures, to throw 
out the white mantles into strong relief, as they -v^^ould other- 
wise be confounded with the stucco ground;^ or it may be 
intended to represent clouds, as suggested by the analogy of 
the G-rotta dell’ Oreo at Corneto, and thus to express that the 
figures here depicted, are no longer in this life, hut in the unseen 
world. 

On the adjoining -v^-all w^as a banquet of three couches, small 
fragments of wdaich only are now visible. The figures on the 
first couch, however, retain their heads and shoulders. Both are 
young men, garlanded with laurel, half-draped in white hiinatia, 
and reposing on cushions, w^hose rich decorations mark this as a 
scene of Etruscan luxury. One of them stretches out liis hand 
to his companion’s shoulder, as if to call his attention to the new 
arrival, and both of them turn their heads round to greet the soul 

^ Liv. I* 8 j Flor. I. 5 ; Plin. Till. think witk Brunn tkat they were bound 
74 ; IX. 63. round her waist (Bull. Inst. 1863, p. 48) ; 

^ Conestabile (op. eit. p, 77) takes the if so, they mtist be regarded as her 
snakes to be the bronze adornments of the attributes, 
pole of the as they are too low for ® Pitture Murali, p. 110. 

the Lasa’s waist. But I am incline 
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on Ills way to share their felicity. Of the pair on the next conch 
you see but a leg and a hand holding a ki/llx; besides two pigeons 
on the stool beneath. Enough of the third couch is left to show 
that the couple were of opposite sexes, but the man’s face is gone 
and his hair is twisted into a long tutidus at the top of his head, 
just as it is worn by one of the charioteers in the adjoining Tomb 
of the Two Bigae. He grasps by the shoulder the young girl who 
shares his couch, of whom w^e see no more than that she has a 
Greek imofile and is draped in white. An inscription of eight 
lines, in minute characters, covers the wall between these heads ; 
and a long inscription, in few cases legible, is attached to each 
of the other heads in this banquet-scene. Between two of the 
couches stands a tall candelabrum^ and others 'are on the opposite 
w^all — necessary accessories to a feast in the gloomy regions of 
Orcus. 

The banquet is continued on the inner wall of the chamber by 
a fourth couch, on which recline two men, one holding a phiala, 
the other a kylix. At the foot of their couch a 'suhdo, and a 
kitharista with a lieiotacliord l^ue, stand draped in white, inlaying 
their respective instruments. Attached to each reveller is a 
long inscription of three lines in minute characters. On the 
low stool beneath the couch, a cat named kraxkbu ” is tearing 
her prey; and at the other end a naked boy, or it may be a 
monkey, with hair erect as if with terror, is designated xuepu,” 
All the figures in this banquet-scene appear to have been 
backed by ash-coloured clouds, which throw their drapery into 
forcible relief, but only in those parts where their white robes 
might otherwise be confounded with the stuccoed surface of the 
tomb. 

The last x^aintings to be described are on the partition-wall. 
One half of its surface is occupied by the kylikeiim, or side-board, 
with the wine for the banquet, and by the servants in attendance; 
the other half by a majestic group of Pluto and Proserpine 
sitting in state — a group which explains the whole scene and 
proves the figures here depicted to represent not living beings in 
the indulgence of their earthly appetites, but the spirits of the 
departed in the enjoyment of Elysium. On the tripod sideboard 
stand a large mixing-bowl, and two amplior{S, with five small 
ccnochom of different sizes, a short tliymiaterimn, or censer, with 
fire burning, and a small white casket, probably for the incense. 
The table is flanked by two tall candelabra reaching almost to 
the ceiling, each with three beaks : each beak holding a lighted 
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seem not to heed the presence of the august personages behind 

^ The beaks of canddah'a have generally novel view of the use to wbicb. they were 
been supposed to have served for the sus- put. The spike of the beak seems to be 
pension of lamps. This painting gives a run into the candle. 


hades and PEaSEPIIONE IN ORCUS. TOMBA GOLINI, ORYIETO. 
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them. One, dressed in a long white tunic, has a designatoiy 
inscription ; the other is naked and nameless. 

The group of Pluto and Proseiyine is the most striking in this 
tomb. The god, who is designated '' Eita,” or Hades, wears a 
wolfskin over his head, and sits, wrapped in a dark greenish 
mantle bordered with red, on an elegant throne, whose legs, left 
white to represent ivory or silver, are adorned with Greek volutes 
and honeysuckles. He has a red complexion, and beard of still 
deeper red, and holds in his right hand a spear, round the end of 
which is coiled a serpent. He rests his sandalled feet on a high 
block or footstool. The goddess, who is named '' phersipnai,” 
sits by his side Avith her bare feet on the same stool. They seem 
to be in earnest conversation, for their mouths are open, and she 
looks stedfastly at him as she rests her right hand on his thigh, 
thus answering the i^ressiire of liis left hand on her shoulder. 
She is of fair complexion and light hair, and wears a golden 
ampyx on her brow, earrings Avitlx triple pendants, and a neck- 
lace of gold, from Avhich depend lai'ge begemmed plaques. On 
her left hand, in Avhich she holds a sceptre suiunounted by 
small blue bird, she Avears a Avedding-iung, Avith a snake-bracelet on 
her Avrist. Her tunic is yelloAA", AAuth slashed sleeves reaching 
to the elboAv, and over this she Avears a Avhite mantle with a 
vandyked border of red, Avhich hangs over her shoulder, and 
descends to her ankles. Her right shoulder, Avhere her AA'hite 
mantle Avould be lost against the stuccoed Avail, is relieved by the 
usual cloudy background. 

The similarity betAveen the figures of Hades and Persephone in 
this tomb and those of the same deities in the Grotta delP Oi'co 
at Coi-neto, is striking. The representations of the god are so 
similar in every respect, that they have, with great probabilit}", 
been supposed to haA^e been Avorked out from the same original 
type. The figure of the goddess here is ceidainly much inferior 
in majesty to that in the Tarquinian tomb, but her ornaments are 
very similar, and the border of her robe is identical in ^^attern. 
There is j)robably little difference in point of antiquity betAveen 
the paintings in the two tombs. Put, as Helbig observes, those 
in the Grotta delE Oreo show more of the spirit of Greek art ; 
these of Orvieto more of a native character.^ 

It is impossible not to be stx’uck AAdth the difference in the art 
displayed in the two halves of this tomb. In the first pax't, 
where the preparations for the feast ai'e represented, the figures 

® Ann. Inst., 1870, p. 68. 
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are more or less clunis}’' and awkward, the countenances vulgar. 
There is a rudeness of common life, as Brunn remarks, entirely 
opposed to ideality, yet the whole scene is full of life, truth, and 
individual character,^ In the other half of the tomb, the design 
is more correct, the figures more graceful, the attitudes and 
movements more dignified, the expression more noble. The one 
half seems the work of a plebeian, the other of an aristocratic 
hand. Yet there is no reason to doubt that they are contem- 
poraneous works, and even by the same artist, accommodating his 
stjde to his subject. 

There is little chiaroscuro in these paintings,^ and the only 
attempt at perspective is a signal failure, yet the full or three- 
quarter faces, the skill disifiayed in foreshortening, the natural 
arrangement of the drapery, the dignity in the attitudes of certain 
figures, the ease and grace in the movements of others, the 
genera] correctness of the design, the truth of the anatomical 
development, the comparative freedom from conventionalities, 
and the study of nature evident throughout, show a great advance 
on the archaic works of the Etruscan pencil, x^reserved in the 
earlier tombs of Corneto and Chiusi. The influence of Gi'eek 
art is here manifest, yet it is not so x>owerful as to overlay 
the national characteristics. With much j)robability Count G. 
Conestabile has assigned to this tomb the date of the middle 
of the 4th century of Eome, or about 400 b.c.^ 

The intense damj) of these two sepulchres is fast destroying 
the paintings. Though the ground on which they were laid 
is w^hite, all is now so saturated with moisture, that the walls 


9 Ann. Inst., 1S6C, p. 433. 

^ Dr. Brimn (Ann. Inst., 1866, p. 435) 
points out the existence of chiaroscuro in 
Pluto’s footstool, ill the heam to which 
the ox is suspended, and in the carcass 
itself, which, without these few hints of 
.shadow, would have formed a very ugly 
mass. But he shows that the absence of 
chiaroscuro in these sepulchral paintings, 
is not always a safe criterion of antiquity. 
For as the paintings were executed in 
subterranean chambers, which could admit 
but little daylight, and were rarely lighted 
by artificial means, the introduction of 
chiaroscuro would not he favourable to the 
impression they were intended to convey : 
for in the gloom of the seioulchre, the 
shadows, instead of increasing the effect, 
would rathei' have served to confound the 


different hues. He is of opinion that on 
this account, the Etruscan artists, even of 
an advanced period, as in this instance, 
often purposely adhered to the simplicity 
of earlier art. 

2 Pittiire Murali, p. 114. Brunn re- 
marks that it is enough to consider atten- 
tively the majestic group of Pluto and 
Proserpine, and the elegant figure of the 
cup-bearer, to be convinced that in this 
tomb we no longer find ourselves in an 
epoch of transition, but in the middle of 
the period of the free development of art. 
Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 436. For illustrations, 
see the very accurate plates, Ko. 4 to 11, 
which Conestabile attaches to his said 
work ; from which the woodcuts at pp. 55, 
58, have been copied. 
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have become a tiniform dingy brown^ save wbere the stucco bas 
been a little detached, when it resumes its native hue. Signor 
F. G. Gainurrini, foreseeing their destruction, proi^osed to re- 
move these paintings to some museum for preservation, but the 
Government would not grant its permission, which is much to be 
regretted, for in a short time they will be utterl}^ ruined by the 
humidity. At least the wooden doors which now close the tombs 
should be exchanged for iron gratings, so that by the free admis- 
sion of the atmosphere, the walls might be relieved of some of 
their moisture. 

In some of the other tombs opened by Signor Golini on this 
spot, were found beautiful bronze armour, and some interesting 
painted vases, very few of them Greek, but mostly of local manu- 
facture, disi)laying novel features, peculiar to Orvieto.^ 

Orvieto is a city of six or seven thousand inhabitants, and is 
neater and cleaner than most towns in this part of the Papal 
State. The hotel of Belle Arti’' has fair pretensions to 
comfort. But, traveller, would you hire a carriage of the land- 
lord, beware of overcharges, and pay not until the contract has 
been performed. The two great lions at Orvieto are the Duomo, 
and the well of San Patrizio. Of the latter with its strange 
corkscrew descent, I have nothing to say ; but how can I be 
silent on the Duomo ? 

It is foreign to the purpose of this work, or I could expatiate 
on the glories of this Cathedral. Willingly would I descant on 
its matchless facade, similar in style, but more chaste and elegant 
than that of Siena — on the graces of its Lombard architecture — 
on its fretted arches and o-pen galleries — its columns varied in 
hue and form — ^its aspuing pediments — its marigold window with 
the circling guard of saints and angels — its i)rimitive but eloquent 
reliefs — its many-hued marbles — its mosaics gilding, warming and 
enriching the wdiole, yet imparting no meretricious gaudiness, 
— the entire facade being the petrifaction of an illuminated 
missal — a triumphant blaze of beauty obtained by the judicious 
combination of the three Sister Graces of Ai’t. I could say much 
of the interior and its sculptured decorations — of its spacious- 
ness and gloomy grandeur, more devotion-stirring than most 
cathedrals of Central Italy — of the massive banded columns, with 
their quaint capitals — of the manifold treasures of art — the 
dignity and alarmed modesty of Mochi's Virgin—the intensity of 

3 BrunB, Bull. Inst. 1863, pp. 51-53. 
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feeling in the Pieta of Scalza^ — the tenderness, and celestial 
radiancy of Fra Angelico’s frescoes, — and above all I could 
descant on the glories of Luca Signorelli, not elsewhere to be 
appreciated — on the grandeur of composition, the boldness of 
design, and truthfulness to nature of those marvellous and awful 
frescoes which have immortalized his name, and which made him 
a model of sublimity to Piaffaelle and Michael Angelo. But such 
subjects are foreign to niy theme, and I must pass them by, 
sim|)ly assuring the traveller, that no town in Central Italy more 
urgentl}’- demands a visit, for the beauty of its site and surround- 
ing sceneiy, and for the unrivalled glories of its Cathedral. If 
he be in search of objects of mediaeval art, let him omit what 
places he will between Florence and Home, but let him see 
Orvieto.-^ 


The traveller, on going northward, 
leaves the volcanic district at Orvieto. The 
region of plain and ravine is behind him ; 
that of undulation before him. Abrupt 
and perpendicular forms give jjlace to gentle 
slopes and flowing outlines. Tufo is ex- 
changed for a yellow sandstone full of large 
oyster- shells and other marine i3roductions, 
and often containing thin layers of rounded 
pebbles. The nearest towns of importance 


in this direction arc Citth la Pieve, about 
2S miles, and Chiusi, 34 miles distant, 
both accessible by the railroad, and both of 
Etruscan interest. Eighteen miles to the 
east lies Todi, the ancient Tuder, on the 
left hank of the Tiber, and therefore in 
Umbria, a most interesting site for its 
extant remains as well as for its beautiful 
sceneiy. 
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Lunai* portiim gsL oporiB cognoscere cives ! — Ennius. 

Anne metalliferse repetit jam mrenia Liin^e, 

Tyrrhenasque domes ? Statius. 

The most nortlierty city of Etruria was Luna. It stood on 
the very frontier, on the left bank of the Macra, which formed 
the north-western boundary of that land.^ And though at one 
time in the 2:>ossession of the Ligurians, together with a wide 
tract to the south, even clown to Pisa and the Arno, yet Luna 
was originally Etruscan, and as such it was recognised in Imperial 
times.^ It was never renowned for size or power ; ^ its inijoort- 
ance seems to have been derived chiefly from its vast and com- 
modious port, truly ^Svorthj^ of a people who long held dominion 
of the sea,”'^' and which is now known as the Gulf of Spezia. 

Insignis porfcu, quo non spatiosior alter 
Innumeras cepisse rates, et claudere pontum,® 


^ Strabo (Y. p. 222) speaks of Macra as 
a place — ; but Pliny (III. 7, 8) is 
more definite in marking it as a river, the 
boundary of Liguria and Etruria. 

- 3\Iuclx confusion has arisen from, the 
contradictory statements of anciont writers 
in calling this territory sometimes Ligurian, 
sometimes Etruscan. There are numerous 
authorities on both sides. Livy (XLI. 18) 
explains the discrepancy by stating that 
Luna with its arjer was captured by the 
Eomans from the Ligurians; but that 
before it belonged to the latter it had been 
Etruscan. Lycophron, however, repre- 


sents the Ligures as dispossessed of Pisa 
and its territory by the Etruscans. Cas- 
sandra, 1356. 

^ Dempster erroneously classed it among 
the Twelve cities of the Etruscan Confe- 
deration (II. pp. 41, 80), in which he is 
followed by more recent writers. But 
Strabo testifies to the small size of Luna, 
Targioni Tozzetti says it was not more than 
two miles in circuit. Viaggi in Toscana, 
X p, 406. 

^ Strabo, V. p. 222. 

" Sil. ItalVIII. 483. Pliny (III. 8) also 
speaks of Luna as — opindum portu nohile. 
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But its size and security are the least of ^its charms. To 
tranquil beauty of a lake it unites the majesty of the sea. 
fairer hay could poet sigh for, “ to float about the summer- 
waters.” Never did purer wave mirror more gloiious objects. 
Shining towns— pine-crested convents— luxuriant groves stom- 
defying forts — eastled-crags— proud headlands — foam-fietted 
islets— dark heights, prodigal of wine aiid oil— purple mountains 
behind, — and naked marble-peaked Apennines over all, 

« Tslarided in immeasurable air.’^ 


The precise site of Luna has been much disputed. As the 
Gulf of Spezia lay on the Ligurian, and Luna on the Etruscan, 
side of the Maera, it has been supposed either there was anciently 
a port, properly that of Luna, at the mouth of that river, or that 
the town occupied some other site. It is well ascertamed that 
the alluvial deposits of the Magra have made large encroach- 
ments in the course of centuries, so as to have altered the course 
of that sti-eam, and to have widened the strip of land between the 
mountains and the sea. The whole plain, in fact, seems to have 
been formed by these deposits. Yet no harbour within the 
mouth of the Magra would answer the description ancient writers, 
rive of the Port of Luna, which manifestly was no other than the 
Gulf of Spezia,® Eesearches made in 1837 and in 1857 have 
clearly established that the ancient to\vn, which once stood on 
the shore, occupied the spot which traditionally bears the name 
of Euni, and now lies at a considerable distance from the sea. 

About three miles from Sarzana, on the high-road to Lucca, 
and Pisa, the traveller has on his right a strip of low cultivated 
land, mtervening between him and the sea. Here stood the 
ancient ciriq about one mile from the shore and two from the 
mouth of the Magra. Let him turn out of the high-road, 
opposite the Farm of the Iron Hand-Casino di Man di Ferro — 
and after a mile or so he will reach the site. There is little 


“ Holstenins (Annot. ad Cluver, pp. 
26, 277), however, insists on the port of 
Luna heing at the mouth of the Magra, 
and declares he saw the posts with rings 
attached, to which the ancient shipping 
had been moored. Clnver (II. p. 456) 
placed the site of Luna at Lerici, in which 
he is followed hj Mannert (Greog. p. 288), 
who thinhs this the reason why the Latin 
corrector of Ptolemy, instead of Lun^ 
Portus puts Ericis Portus. Others also 


have placed it on the right hank of the 
Magra, a view favonreci by Strabo, who* 
says the Macra was between Luna and Pisa 
while Sarzana, Avenza, Spezia, even Car- 
rara, have respectively been indicated as. 
its site ,* and Scaliger went so far as to 
deny it a local habitation, and to submerge 
it beneath the sea. See Repet ti, v. Luni,. 
II. p. 936. Cramer (I. p. 171), however, 
and Muller (Etriisk, einl. 2, 18) place its. 
site at Luni. 
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enough to see. Beyond a few crumbling tombs, and a fragment 
or two of Eoman ruin, nothing remains of Luna. The scene, 
described by Eutilius, so appropriate to a spot which bore the 
name of the virgin-queen of heaven — the fair w'alls, shaming with 
their whiteness the “laughing hlies” and the untrodden snow — if 
not the creation of the poet, have long vanished from the sight. 

Advehimiir celeri candentia moenia lapsu ; 

Nominis esfc auctor Sole corusca soror. 

Iiicligenis superat ridentia lilia saxis, 

Et lasvi radiat piota nitore siles. 

Dives marmoribus tellus, qnse luce color! s 
Provocat intactas luxuriosa nives J 


Yestiges of an ampliitlieatre, of a semi-circular building, wliicli 
ma,y be a theatre, of a circus, a jpiscma, and fragments of 
columns, pedestals for statues, blocks of pavement, and inscrip- 
tions, are all that Luna has now to show. The walls, from 
liutilius’ description, are supi^osed to have been of marble ; in- 
deed, Ciriacus of Ancona tells us that what remained of them in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, were of that material ; ® but 
not a block is now left to determine the point. 

Since so little remains of the Roman town, what vestige can 
'sve expect of Etruscan Luna ? No monument of that antiquity 
has ever been discovered on the site, or in its vicinity ; ^ not even 


" 111! til. Itiner. II. 63. 

^ Ciriacus, wlio wrote in 1442, is the 
-earliest antiquary who gives us an account 
of Luni. He describes the blocks of 
marble as being 8 “p‘'^Ges” (palms?) long, 
by 4 high. Fromis does not credit him as 
to tlie material ; all the remains of masonry 
at present on the spot being of the coarse 
brown stone fi’om the neighbouring head- 
land of Corvo ; and the fragments of ar- 
ehitectural or sculptui*al decoration, which 
are of marble, are not more abundant than 
on similar sites in Italy (Memorie di Luni, 
jjp. 6*1, 60). Muller (I. 2, 4) credits both 
Eutilius and Ciriacus, and thinks these 
max'ble wails must have been of Etmscan 
times. Targioni Tozzetti (op. cit. XII. p. 
142) speaks of the walls as still of luarhle 
in his day. 

^ The Marchese Angelo Bemedi and the 
IVIarchese Podesta have made excavations 
liere of late years, and have discovered 
numerous Eoman remains, hut nothing 
Etruscan. Bull. Inst. 1858, pp. 8--10. 
A stone inscribed with Etruscan charac- 


ters has been found in the Yal di Yara, 
many miles inland, at the head of the G-ulf 
of Spezia. Promis, op. cit. p. 61. No 
coins belonging to Luna have been disco- 
vered on the spot. Promis, p. 23. The 
bronze coin, with this name in Etruscan, 
characters, has on the obverse a bearded, 
garlanded head, wdiich Lanzi takes for that 
of the f/€7iius of the Macra ; and on the 
reverse, a reed, four globules, and a wheel 
divided into four parts, and surrounded 
with rays like a sun. Lanzi, 11. jjp, 26, 
73, tav. I. 10 ; Passeri, Paralipom. ad 
Pempst. tab. Y. 1. Mliller (Etrusk. I. p. 
337) is inclined to refer these coins to 
Populonia ; so also Mionnet (Suixplem. I. 
ixp. 199, 203), Sestini (Geog. Numis. 11. 
p. 4), and Millingea (Numis. Anc, ItaL p. 
173). A series of coins, with a young 
man’s head wearing the cap of an Aruspex, 
and with a sacrificial knife, an axe, and 
two crescents, but no inscription, on the 
reverse, is supposed by MelchioiTi to have 
belonged to Luna. Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 122- 
See the woodcut at the head of this chapter. 

S' 
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a trace of the ancient cemetery is to be recognised, either in the 
plain, or among the neighbouring heights, where it should be 
sought for, so that we might almost doubt the Etruscan antiquity 
of Luna ; yet such is expressly assigned to it by the ancients. 
No record of it, however, has come down to us prior to Roman 
times. 

The earliest mention w^e have of Luna is from old Ennius, who 
took x)nrt in the expedition against Sardinia, wdnch sailed from 
this port in 539 (b.o, 215), under Manlius Torquatus; and the 
poet, struck with the beauty of the gulf, called on his fellow- 
citizens to come and admire it with him, — 

Luna’i portum est oper^ cognoscere, cives ! ^ 

The first historical notice to be found of Luna is in the year 
559 (b.c. 195), when Cato the Consul collected a force in the 
port, and sailed thence against the Spaniards.^ It is mentioned 
again in the year 568,^ and in 577, in the Ligurian War, it 
received a colony of two thousand Romans.^ In the civil war 
between Ctesar and Pomp)ey, it is said to have been in utter 
decay, inhabited only by a venerable soothsayer — 

Arxuns incoluifc d6serta3 moenia Lunas. ^ 

But a few years later it was re-colonised by the Romans ; ^ and 
inscriptions found on the spot i^rove it to have existed at the 
close of the fourth century of our era. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Luna was desolated by the 
Lombards, Saracens, and Normans, but it was a yet more 
formidable, though invisible, foe that depopulated the site, and 
that eventually caused it, in the fifteenth century, to be utterly 
deserted^ 

Luna, under the Romans, was renowned for its wine, which 
was the best in all Etruria ; ® and for its cheeses, which were 


^ Ennius, ap. Pers. Sat. TI. 9 ; cf. Liv. 
XXllh 34. 

2 Liy. XXXTY, 8. 

^ Liy. SXXrX. 21. 

Liv. XLL 13. WlietLer Luna or Luca 
is here the correct reading, is disputed. 
Paterculus (I. 15) has Luca. 

" Lucan. I. 586. Here again some 
editions have “ Luc^."' Dante, who 
probably records the local tradition, 
(Inferno, XX. 47), idaces this soothsayer 
in the mountains of Carrara. 

® Py the Triumvirate, under the Lex 


Julia. Frontin. de Colon, p. 19, ed. 15SS. 

" There is an old legend which ascribes, 
its destruction, to another canse. The lord 
of Luna won the affections of a certain. 
Empress, who, to obtain her end, feigned 
herself dead ; her lover playing the resur- 
rectionist, and carrying her to his own 
house. This coming to the ears of the 
Emperor, he not only took vengeance oxn 
the offenders, but laid the city in the dust. 
Alberti, Descrit. d’ltalia, p. 22. 

s Plin. XIV. 8, 5. 
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stamped witli the figure, either of the moon, or of the Etruscan 
Diana, and were of vast size, sometimes weighing a thousand 
pounds.^ But what gave Luna most renown was her marble ; 
known to us as that of Carrara. This does not appear to have 
been known to the Etruscans at an early period, for the few traces 
we find of it in the national monuments are not of verj^ archaic 
character ; and surely the peoide who made such extensive use of 
alabaster, and executed such exquisite works in bronze, would 
have availed themselves of this beautiful material, as soon as it 
became known to them : yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
understand how its nivea metalla could have long escaped their 
e.yed It does not seem to have been known to the Eomans 
much before the Empire.^ The earliest mention we have of it is 
in the time of Julius Caesar but a stone wdiich was whiter than 
Parian marble,*^ and 3^et might be cut with a saw,^ was not likely 
to be neglected by the luxurious Eomans of that age; and 


9 Plin. XL 97 ; Martial, Xlll, epig. 30 : 

Caseiis Etruscce signatus imagine Lunse 
Pnestabit i)ueris pranclia mille tnis. 

Though the Greek writers translate the 
name of this town by and though 

a moon seems to have been the symbol of 
Lima under the Romans, we have no ground 
for concluding that such was the meaning 
of the Etruscan name. Some have thought 
that Luna was derived from the form of its 
port — even Muller (Etrusk. I. 4, 8) held 
this opinion — but the name is not at all 
descriptive of the harbour, which cannot he 
likened to a moon, whether full, half, or 
crescent. Lanzi suggests that ‘‘Losna,” 
the name attached to a goddess with a 
crescent as her emblem, represented on a 
mirror (Saggio, II. p. 26, tav. 8 ; see also 
Gerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 171), may- 
be* the ancient Latin form ; Miiller thinks 
it the Etruscan. But this monument is 
certainly Latin. It appears to me highly 
probable that Luna was an Etruscan word, 
misinterpreted by the Romans. For the 
three chief iDorts on this coast, as we learn 
from coins, had this termination to their 
names — Luna, Pupluna (Populonia), and 
Vetluna (Tetulonia) ; and as no inland 
town of Etruria had the same ending, it is 
not improbable that Luna had a maritime 
signification, and meant ‘*a port” — ^this, 
which has no prefix to its name, being, 
from its superior size, pre-eminently ‘‘ the 


port ” of Etruria. 

^ The marble sarcophagi found in the 
tombs of Oervetri, Corneto, and V ulci, which, 
from their style of art are certainly not later 
than the 4th century, b.c., are pronounced 
not to be of the marble of Carrara, but 
probably of that from the Tuscan Maremma, 
though Canina (Etruria Marittima, I. p. 
192) declares them to be of the marble of 
the Circfsean Promontory, which was used 
by the Etruscans before they discovered 
that of Luna. 

2 Pliny (XXXYI. 4, 2) speaks of it as 
only recently discovered in his day. 

^ Mamurra, Pra?.fect of Csesar’s army in 
Gaul, was the first who ‘had his house lined 
with marble, and every column in it was of 
solid marble, either from Oarystos or Luna. 
Corn. Nepos, ap. Plin. XXXVI. 7. 

4 Plin. XXXVL 4, 2. Strabo (Y. p. 
222) says truly that the quarries of Luna 
yielded not only white, hut variegated 
marble, inclining to blue. 

5 Plin. XXXVL 29 — Lunensem silicem 
serra secari. This sUex has been supposed 
to be only a white tuf o, not marble (Quintino, 
Marmi Limensi, cited by Miiller, 1. 2, 4, 
n. 63) ; but the term was of general appli- 
cation to the harder sorts of rock, and the 
use of it here is expressive of the singu- 
larity of the circumstance that the stone 
should be sawn, and the word would lose its 
force if applied to a soft volcanic forma- 
tion. 

F 2 
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accordingly it soon came into extensive use, as the Pantheon, 
the Portico of Octavia, the Pyramid of Cains Cestius, and other 
monuments of that period, remain to testify ; and it was to this 
discovery that Augustus owed his boast — that he had found 
Pome of brick, but had left it of marble. From that time forth, 
it has been in use for statuaiy, as well as for architectural 
decoration ; and from the Apollo Belvedere to the Triumphs of 
Thorwaldsen, the stone that breathes and struggles ’’ in im- 
mortal art, has been chiefly the marble of Luna.^ 

For further notices of Luna and its to the work of Promis, already cited, and 
port, I refer the reader to Targioni Tozzetti's to Kopetti’s Lizionario della Toscana. 
Toscana, X. pp. 403 — 466 ; but especially 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Fl&A.~PIS^E. 


Alplieje veterem C5ontemplor originis urbem 
Quain cingiint geminis Arnus et Ausur aquis. 

RUTIIilUS. 

On approacliing Leghorn from the sea, I have always been 
inclined to recognise in it, Triturrita, with the ancient port of 
Pisa.^ It is true that the modern town does not wLolly corres- 
pond with the description given by Eutilius. It has now more 
than a mere bank of sea-weed to protect it from the violence of 
the waves; it embraces an ample harbour within its arms of 
stone ; but it lies on a naturally open shore ; it has an artificial 
peninsula, on which the Villa Triturrita may have stood ; and, by 
a singular coincidence, there are still three prominent towers to 
suggest the identity. 


1 Until. I. 527 et seq, ; II. 12. Called 
^‘Tiirrita" by the Peutingerian Table, 
■wbich places it 9 miles soatli from Pisse. 
The Maritime Itinerary has Portus Pisa- 
nus ” in the same position. Much doubt 
has been thrown on the antiquity of 
Livorno (Repetti, II. p. 717) ; and the 
highest generally ascribed to it is that of 
Roman times — either as the Ad Herculem 
of the Antonine Itinerary, on the Via 
Aurelia, 12 miles from Pisse ; or the Labro 
of Cicero (ad Quint. Prat. II. 6) ; or tbe 
Liburnum, mentioned by Zosimns (Annal. 
V. cited by Cluver) ; whence the modern 
name, Livorno, as well as the Ligurnum 
(Leghorn) of the middle ages. Cluver (II. 
p. 467), and Cramer (Ancient Italy, I. 
p. 175), place the Portus at the mouth of 
the Amo. Mannert (Geog. p. 353) on the 
other hand contends for the identity of 
Leghorn with the Portus Pisanus. He 
places Labro at Salebro and Ad Herculem at 
Violino. An intermediate opinion is held 


by Targioni Tozzetti (Viaggi in Toscana, 
II. pp. 398 — 420), who considers the port 
of Pis8e to have been a bay between the 
Arno and the site of Leghorn, now filled 
up with alluvial deposits from the river ; 
and he finds Villa Triturrita in some 
Roman remains on the inner shore of this 
bay. It is well ascertained that the land 
has gained considerably on the sea in the 
Delta of the Arno, and that this coast has 
much altered since ancient times. Muller 
(Etrusk. I. 1, 2 ; I. 4, 8), who follows 
Tozzetti, considers this port to have been 
connected with the city by an ancient 
branch of the Arno, now stopped up, one 
of the three mentioned by Strabo, V. 
p. 222. If the yilll of the Maritime 
Itinerary be a transcriber’s en*or for XIIII, 
which may easily be the case, it would 
favour the claims of Livorno, for such is 
the true distance between that port and 
Pisa. 
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No traxeller, now-a-days, wlio readies Leghorn by sea, omits 
to make a trip to Pisa. Like the Itinerant Gaul of old, lie 
leaves his vessel in the port, and hurries away to lionise that cit}’’. 
Pisa indeed is a great ganglion in the railway system of Italy, 
being on the highroad from London and Paris to the Eternal 
City, and connected by trains with Leghorn, Florence, and 
Bologna, as well as with Genoa and Eome. 

Of the thousands that annually visit the elegant and tranquil 
city of Pisa, who remembers her great antiquity ? — who thinks of 
her as one of the most venerable cities of Italy, prior to the 
Trojan War, one of the earliest settlements of the Pelasgi on 
this coast ? ^ The Pisa of the middle ages is so bright a vision 
as to throw into dim shade the glories of her remoter antiquity. 
Pisse is one of the very few cities of Etruria, which, after the 
lapse of nearly three thousand years, still retains, not only its 
site, but its importance, and has , shrouded the hoariness of 
antiquity in the garlands of ever-flourishing youth. 

We have said that Pisa occupies her original site; but her 
relative position has been greatly altered in the course of cen- 
turies. For she ancientty stood on a tongue of land formed by 
the confluence of the Arnus and Ausar ^ — a site, if we substitute 
rivers for ravines, very similar to that commonly chosen for 
cities in southern Etruria. The Ausar, now the Serchio, altered 
its comrse somewdiere about the twelfth century of our era, and 
found a more northerly channel to the sea. In Strahovs time 
Pisa was only two and a-half miles inland, but by the accumulation 


2 Pis^ is classed by Dionysius (I. p. 16) 
among the pidmitiye cities of Italy, either 
taken from the Siculi, or subsequently 
built by the confederate Pelasgi and Abor* 
igines. Another tradition ascribes its 
foundation to a Greek colony from Arcadia, 
"wbo named it after tbe celebrated city of 
the Pcioponnesns ; another to some of tbe 
Greeks yvbo wandered to Italy after tbe 
Trojan War (Serv. ad ^n. X. 179 ; Strabo, 
V. p. 222) ; but tbe connection with Pisas 
of Elis seems to have been generally be- 
lieved. Yirg. ^n. loc. cit. ; Sery. ad loc. ; 
Plin. III. 8; Claudian. de Bel. Gildon. 
483 ; Until. 1. 665, 573 ; Solinns, Polyb. 
VIII. Servius records other traditions -of 
its origin, one assigning it to tbe Celts ; 
another, that its site bad been occupied by 
an earlier town, by some called Phocis, by 
others Tenta, whose inbabitarts tbe Teutse, 
Teutani, or Teutones were of Greek race. 


Plin. III. 8. Cato (ap. Seiw.), though ad- 
mitting that this region was originally 
Ijossessed by tbe Teutones, who spoke Greek, 
could not trace tbe foundation of Pisse 
earlier than tbe amyal of tbe Etruscans in 
Italy ; and be ascribes it to Tar ebon. This 
tradition of tbe Tentanes, Muller (einl. 2, 
9, n. 65) regards as confirmatory of a 
Pelasgic origin. Some say Pisce was taken 
by tbe Etruscans from tbe Ligurians. 
Lycopb. Cass. 1356. cf. Justin. XX. 1. 
But tbe almost concurrent voice of tradition 
assigns to Pisfe a Greek origin, which its 
name seems to confirm ; though on tbe 
other band its name, which Servius says 
signified a moon-shaped port in tbe Lydian 
(Le. Etrascan) tongue, may have given rise 
to these traditions. 

3 Strabo. V. p. 222. Plin. III. 8. 
Eutil. I. 566. 
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of soil brought down by these rivers, it is now removed six miles 
from the coast, ^ while the Serchio has left it nearly as far to the 
south. 

Her remoteness from Home may well account for the absence 
of historical mention of Pisa during the period of Etruscan inde- 
pendence. Virgil introduces her as sending aid to ^Eneas against 
Turnus^ — a statement which can be received only as confirmatory 
evidence of her antiquitj^ Yet a modern writer of great weight 
does not hesitate to regard her as one* of the Twelve chief cities 
of Etruria.® The earliest mention of Pisa in history occurs in 
the year 529 (b.c. 225), when just before the battle of Telamon, 
a Eoman army from Sardinia -was landed here.'^ Frequent 
mention is subsequent^ made of Pisa, which i^layed a j)rominent 
part in the Ligurian Wars.^ It was colonised in the year 574, at 
the request of its citizens.^ Under the Eomans, it was of con- 
siderable importance on account of its port, and was celebrated 
also for the fertility of its territory, for the quarries in its 
neighbourhood, and for the abundance of timber it yielded for 
ship-building.^ 

Of the ancient magnificence of Pisa scarcely a vestige remains. 
Various fragments of Eoman antiquity have been discovered on 


la tlie tenth centary, according to that 
wandering Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, Pisa 
was hut four miles inland ; and as in Strabo’s 
time it was only two miles and a half, ■we 
may conclude that a thousand years earlier 
it stood almost close to the sea. Strabo 
<loc. cit.) represents the water, at the point 
of confluence of the rivers, rasing to such a 
height in mid channel, that persons standing 
on the opirosite banks could not see each 
other. Cf. Pseudo-Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. 
c. 94, Colonel Mure remarks the similarity 
of site of the Pisa of Etruria with that 
of Greece — both occupied “a precisely 
similar region, a low, warm, marshy flat, 
intorsirersed with pine-forest.” Ti’avels in 
Greece, II. p. 2S3. The analogy of site 
may explain the identity of name ; which 
Mure is doubtful whether to derive from 
TTicros — a marsh — or from ’jricrcra — -the fir or 
X)ine-tree. The former, or an equivalent 
derivation, is favoured by Strabo (YIII. p. 
356), and by Eustathius (ad Horn. Iliad. 
XX. 9) ; but the latter derives support 
from the actual e.xistence of pine-woods, 
both around the city of Elis, and also on 
this coast, in the royal Cascine, where they 
over some square miles, and are in all 


probability the descendants of the ancient 
forests, where Eutilius, when w^eather- 
bound, amused himself with hunting the 
•wild-hoar (I. 621 — 8). The city is called 
Pissa or Pissm by Lycophron, Polybius, and 
Ptolemy. 

® Yirg. JEn. X. 179. He calls her — 
mbs Etrusca. 

® Muller, Etnisk. 11. 1, 2. Strabo (Y. 
p. 223) says that it had originally been a 
flourishing city. Mannert (Geog. p. 339), 
though he does not I'egard it as one of the 
Twelve, calls it * ‘ the natural rampart and 
frontier-wall of Etruria towards the north.” 

7 Polyb. IT. 27. 

8 Liv. XXr. 39 ; XXXIIL 43 j XXXIY. 
50; XXXY. 21; XL. 41 ; XLI. 5. Pre- 
viously, in the Second Punic War, Scipio 
had made use of its port. Polyb. III. 50. 

® Llv. XL. 43. Festus calls it a muni- 
cipium. Pliny (III. 8) and Ptolemy (Geog. 
p, 72) mention it among the Eoman colonies 
in Etruria. 

^ Strabo, Y. p. 223. Pliny also speaks 
of its grain (XYIII. 20), of its grapes (XI Y. 
4, 7), and of its wonderful springs, where 
frogs found themselves literally in hot 
water (II. 106). 
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tlie S]pot; but, with the exce2)tion of sundry sarcoiDliagi, broken 
statues, and numerous inscriptions, nothing remains above 
ground beyond some mean traces of baths, and two marble 
columns with Composite ca^^itals, probably belonging to the vesti- 
bule of a temple of the time of the Antonines, now embedded in 
the ruined church of San Fehce.^ As to the city of the Pelasgi 
and Etruscans, it has entirety disappeared. The traveller looks 
in vain for a stone of the -walls, which from the ex]posed position 
of the city must have been of gTeat strength — in vain for a tumulus 
or monument on the surrounding plain — the city of the dead, as 
well as that of the living, of that early jieriod, is now lost to the 
eye. Yet the necropolis of Pisa does exist; and traces of it have 
been found, not only on the neighbouring hills of S. Giuliano 
and Vecchiano, on the side towards Lucca, where are numerous 
tumuli, now broken down and defaced, so as hardly to be recog- 
nised as artificial ; but also to the west of Pisa, in the royal 
tenuta of S. Rossore, where, in the winter of 1848-9, Signor 
Fran 5 ois found numerous sand-hills, now far inland, which he 
proved by excavation to be artificial and sepulchral, yielding 
beautiful Greek vases with red figures in a severely archaic style.'^ 
The only relics of Etimscan antiquity now at Pisa are a few 
sarcophagi and urns in that celebrated sepulchral museum, the 
Campo Santo.'^ Even these were not found on the spot. The 
eye experienced in Etruscan remains at once recognises them 


2 Repetti, IV. pp. 305, 372 ; Dempster 
(II. p. 248) infers from Seneca (Thyestes, 
1. 123) that Pisa was anciently renowned 
for her towers ; but the true reading is — 

Pisseisqtie domes curribns inclytas/' 

and the line refers to the city of Elis. The 
Italian Pisa, however, was renowned for 
her towers in the middle ages. Benjamin, 
the J ew of Tudela, who lived in the tenth 
century, records that nearly 10,000 towers 
w'ere to he connted, attached to the houses 
— verily, as old Paccio degli TJberti says of 
Lucca — a ffuisa d’ un hoscJieto.'^ Other 
chroniclers increase this number to 15,000; 
and Petrarch vouches for a great multitude, 
^ These tombs lay so close together that 
he could not doubt that this was the ne- 
cropolis of ancient Pisa. He found traces 
of similar sepulture at intervals all across 
the plain from Pisa to the mountains of 
Leghorn, where Etruscan tombs have also 
been discovered. Bull. Inst. 1849, pp. 
22-24, 


** There are some small copper coins with 
the head of Mercury on the obverse, and 
an owl, with the legend Peithesa, in Etrus- 
can characters, on the reverse, which most 
probably belong to Pisa. The opinion of 
early Italian antiquaries was generally in 
favour of Perusia ; Lanzi (Sagg. II. pp. 27, 
76) hints at the Arretium Fidens of Pliny. 
Sestini (Geog. Humis. II. p. 5) was hardly 
less extravagant in ascribing these coins to 
Veil (cf. Mionnet, Si^jp!. I. p. 204). They 
have also been assigned to Pitinum in Um- 
bria ; but Muller (Etrusk. I. p. 338) 
suggests that Peithesa may be the old 
Etruscan foi*ni of Pissa : and Cramer 
(Ancient Italy, I. p. 173) remarks that if 
we suppose its pronunciation to have been 
Pithsa, it would not be far from the Pissa 
of Lycophron. Millingen (Numis. Anc. 
Ital. p. 170) thinks that these coins belong 
to some forgotten town, near Todi in Umbria, 
because they are generally found in that 
neighbourhood. 
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as the roha of Volterra. They 'svere found at Morrona; in the 
neighbourhood of that town, and presented in 1808 to the city 
of Pisa. There is nothing among them of remarkable interest. 
Most of them are small square cinerary urns, or ash chests/' 
as the Germans term them, with stuiited and distorted figures on 
the lids. One of these recumbent figures holds an open scroll, 
with an Etruscan inscrij)tion in red letters. Among the reliefs 
are — a banquet ; a sacrifice ; a soul in a quadriga, conducted 
to the shades by Charun, armed with his hammer ; an Amazon 
defending her fallen comrade from a bear, which emerges from 
a well; Orestes persecuted by a Fury ; Neoptolemus on an altar, 
defending himself against Orestes, who rushes up, sword in 
hand, to slay him; the parting of Adinetus and Alcestis; a 
griffon contending with three warriors. But the most interesting 
Etruscan monument here, though of wretched art, is an urn, on 
wiiose lid reclines a female figure holding a rliyton, or drinking- 
cup, in the shaj)e of a horse's fore- quarters. In the relief below 
is represented a she-deinon, or Fury, winged, torqued, buskined, 
and half-draped, sitting, sx^ear in hand, betw^een two warriors. 
In character and attitude she bears a strong resemblance to one 
of the demons painted on the w^alls of the Grotta del Cardinal e 
at Corneto, wiro sits as guardian over the gate of Hell, and 
I)robably represents the Fury Tisixffione — 

Tisiplioneque sedens, palla succincta cruenta, 

Vestibulum exsomnis servat noctesque diesque.® 

In duty bound, I have noticed these Etruscan relics. Yet 
few who visit this silent and solemn corner of Pisa, wiiere the 
grandeur and glory of the city are concentrated, are likely to 
give them much attention. Few wiR turn from the antique 
pomp, the mosque-like magnificence of the Cathedral — from the 
fair white marvel of the Leaning Tow'er — from the cunninglj^ 
wrought puIxDit and font of the Baptistery — or even from the 
frescoed visions, the grotesque solemnities of the Campo Santo, 
to examine these uncouth memorials of the early possessors 
of the land. 


s Yirg. iEn. YI. 555. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

'EIR'Ei^JZE.—FLOBENTIA. 

Florence, beneatli the sun, 

Of cities, fairest one ! —Shelley. 

Di te, Donna dell’ Arno, anch’ io favelb, 

Tu, in regio trono alteramente assisa, 

L’imperioso ciglio 

Yolgi all’ Etruria I — Filicaja, 

Florence, tlie Athens of modern Italy, in the days of Etruscan 
greatness and of the earliest civilisation of the land, was nought. 
She cannot claim an origin higher than the latter years of the 
Eoman Eepubhe.^ Yet she may be regarded as the representa- 


^ Frontiniis (de Coloniis, 13, ed. 1588) 
says Florentia was a colony of the Trium- 
virate, established under the Lex Julia; 
which has led some to conclude that such 
was the date of her foundation, llepetti, 
IL pp. 108, 150. Yet Florus (III. 21) 
ranks her with Spoletium, Interainnium, 
and Prseneste, those “ most splendid mu- 
nicipia of Italy, ” which, in the civil wars 
of Marius and Sylla, suffered from the 
vengeance of the latter. Some editions 
have “Fluentia/’ hut this can he no other 
than Florentia, as the same name is given 


by Pliny (III. 8) in his list of the colonies 
in Etruria — Fluentini prsefluenti Arno op- 
posite Cluver (IL p. 508) admits the 
higher antiquity ; wliile Mannert (Greog, 
p. 393) thinks the city dates its origin 
from the Ligurian wars. In the reign of 
Tiberius, Florentia was an important mtt- 
nicipiu?iij one of those which sent deputies 
to Rome, to deprecate alterations in the 
course of the tributaries of the Tiber ; 
their plea being that if the Clanis were 
diverted into the Arnus, it would bring 
destruction on their territory. Tacit. 
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tive of the ancient Etruscan city of Fsesul£e, whose inhabitants at 
an early period removed from their rocky heights to the banks of 
the Arno^ — an emigration in which Dante, in his Ghibelline 
wrath, finds matter of vituperation — 

qvello ingrato popolo maligno, 

Che discese di Fiesole ah antico, 

E tiene ancor del monte e del macigno — 

though it would puzzle a poet now-a-days to find any analogy 
between the courteous and j)olished Florentines and the rugged 
crags of Fiesole. 

Museo Etrusco. 

It is not my province to make further mention of Florence, 
than to notice the collection of antiquities gathered from various 
sites in Etruria, and now preserved in the National Museum in 
this city. 

This collection has of late been removed from the UfiS.zj to 
the Museo Egizio in the Via Faenza. It is open in summer 
from ten to four, and in winter from nine to three. Admission 
one franc ; on Sunday's free. 


Black Pottery, ob Btjcchero. 

First Room. — The first room you enter contains the black, 
unglazed w^e of Etruria, commonly called httcchero. It is coarse, 
imbaked potteiy ; its forms are uncouth, its decorations grotesque, 
its manufacture rude ' in the extreme, and it has little artistic 
beauty, yet it is of extraordinary interest as illustrative of 
Etruscan art in its earliest and purest stages, ere it had been 
subjected to Hellenic influences. 

The stranger here finds himself in a new world of Etruscan 
art, for this characteristic and genuinely Etruscan ware is not to 
be seen in the Museo Gregoriano at Rome, or in the British 
Museum, or, save to a limited extent, in the Louvre, or, I believe, 


Annal. I. 79. Vestiges of her Roman 
magnificence remain in the ruins of the 
amphitheatre near the Piazza di Santa 
Croce. 

Livy (X. 25) speaks of an Etruscan town, 
Aharna, or as some readings have it, Ad- 
hamaha, which Lanzi translates Ad Arnum, 
and thinks that Florence may be indicated 
(Sagg- I. p. 377 ; II. p. 394) ; but from 
the context it appears that Livy could 
hardly refer to a city so distant from Rome. 


“ The fact is not stated by the ancients, 
but has for ages been traditional. Inghi- 
rami (Gruida di Fiesole, p. 24) refei-s the 
emigration to the time of Sylla ; Repetti 
(loc, cit.) to that of Augustus. According 
to old Faccio degli Uberti, the city re- 
ceived its name from the ‘‘flower-hasket ” 
in which it is situated. 

A1 fine gli habitanti per memoria 
Che lera posta en un gran cest de fiori, 
Gli dono el nome hello unde sen gloria. 
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in any other public collection in Europe, save at Cliiusi, and at 
Palermo, which now contains the Museo Casuccini, once the 
glory of the former city, 

Tliis ancient pottery is so arranged in this room that the 
inquirer can readily trace its progress from its earliest and rudest 
beginnings to its development in the well-known ware of Chiusi 
and its neighbourhood. Case I, contains the most archaic vases, 
of brown clay without any glaze, and not baked, but merely sun- 
dried, clumsily shaped by the hand, not by the lathe; imitations, it 
may be, of pots hollowed from blocks of wood — -just such pots, in 
fact, as are made now-a-days by the naked Indians of South 
America, or as were fashioned of old b}^ the primitive Celts and 
Teutons.''^ Pew show any decorations, and those are mere circles 
scratched I'ound the body of the vase, or incised lines, or punc- 
tured dots, with a very rude attemj)t at design. 

Case II. exhibits the earliest specimens of Etruscan black 
ware, still extremely rude both in form and decoration, yet show- 
ing an advance on the brown. Though wrought by the hand, 
this ware sometimes bears a slight lustre. It is either plain, or 
rudely scratched with j)atterns some of which are familiar, as 
chevrons or meanders, others of more uncouth design. One pot 
has large concentric squares; another, found at Orvieto, is very 
rudely made, and carelessly decorated with meanders ; a third from 
Cortona has three bands of varied ornaments on the neck, and a 
broad belt on the body of the vase, all simply scratched on the clay. 

In Case III. begins the earliest black ware of Chiusi, with 
figures in relief, of which a vase on the low^est shelf offers a curious 
example ; and j^ou can trace the progress of this pottery round 
the room, till in Cases XIV. and XV, you see it in its highest 
develoiDment, retaining the old forms, but improved in elegance, 
and displaying a certain degree of polish. 

This ware, wdiichis almost peculiar to Chiusi, Sarteano, Cetona, 
and the neighbourhood, consists of tall amphorcSj or ol^yce, with 
cock-crowned lids, or of quaint, knobbed jars or pots with strange 
figures in relief — veiled female heads, grinning masks, tusk- 
gnashing gorgons, divinities of most ungodlike aspect, sphinxes, 
pegasi, chimseras of many a wild conception, couching lions or 
panthers, and many a grotesque specimen of beast, fowl, fish, 

3 Dr. Birch. (Ancient Pottery, p. 445, it is often scarcely to he distinguished 
2nd edit.) points out the resemblance this from the Celtic ware of France and Britain, 
brown ware bears to the Teutonic vases The pottery of races in a low stage of civilisa- 
found on the hanks of the Rhine, and says tion is pretty similar all the world over. 
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and flower — symbols, it may be, of the earliest creed and rites of 
the Etruscans, or dim allusions to their long-forgotten myths. 

The oriental character of this pottery is manifest in its decora- 
tions, and its forms are rude and clumsy, in comparison with 
those of Greek vases, seeming to indicate a far more 2 >rimitive 
epoch, and a very inferior civilisation. The smaller ware — the 
jugs, pots, and goblets, 
with handles decorated with 
every form of life, real or 
unreal, and with bands of 
minute figures of myste- 
rious im 2 )ort, and of Egyj)- 
tian rigidity — are not less 
archaic and curious, though 
not strictly confined to the 
said district of Etruria. 

On the U 2 )per shelves 
are not a few of the tall 
slender-necked vases with 
a cock or a dove on the 
lid, and with veiled larva, 
or the spirits of the dead, 
and other quaint devices 
studding them in relief, as 
shown in the strange jug, 
illustrated in the annexed 
woodcut. It will be found 
in Case VI., and is num- 
bered 1709. This vase was 
probably 2 )imely sejoulchral. auchaio black vase prom cmusi. 

The animals in the lower 

band are lions, carrying stags, conveniently packed on their 
shoulders, as a fox carries a goose. Wild beasts with their prey 
are most common sepulchral emblems, not only on Etruscan but 
on Oriental and early Greek monuments.^ The heads in the 
upper band seem to have an analogy with the silhouettes on the 
painted pottery of Volterra, The three things between them 
appear to be alabasti — common sepulchral furniture. The horse 
is a well-known funereal emblem, indicative of the passage from 
one state of existence to another. The eyes scratched on the 
sj)Out have evidently an analogy to those so often painted on the 

See Toll, p. SOL 
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Hellenic vases ; and have probably the same symbolic meaning. 
The heads -which stud the handle and top of this vase are 
supposed to be those of Larvm, or the spirits of the defunct. 

This ware;, be it observed, is not baked, but merely sun-dried, 
unglazed, and imperfectly varnished, and often incapable of re- 
taining liquid. Hence it may be inferred that much of it wms 
made exjDressly for sepulchral purposes. It is certainly more 
truly illustrative of the religious creed of the Etruscans than the 
painted pottery found in the tombs. The 
cock which crests so many of these jars 
must have had a sepulchral reference, 
though of what it is symbolical is not 
evident; perhaps of the funeral games, as 
we know this bird was introduced in Greek 
art as the s3TObol of athletic contests. 

On the middle shelf of the same case 
stand a few canopi — ^vases shay)ed like the 
head and shoulders of a man, the effigy of 
him whose ashes were deposited within. 
These curious Egyptian-like pots are found 
chiefly at Chiusi. Those in Case VI. are 
the most worthy of notice. The central 
one has the head of an ox, with an open 
mouth for a spout, and bears very singular- 
reliefs of bulls, each hobbled and held by 
a man. Another also is peculiar, repre- 
senting the uiDper half of a man, whose 
head is fastened to his shoulders by a 
metal pin. The vase shown in the annexed woodcut, with its 
lid in the form of a cap tufted by a bird, is a good specimen of 
an Etruscan canopus. 

On the lower shelves are several circular bowls with upright 
handles, which give them the appearance of baskets (as in Cases 
VII., VIII.) — singular stands, which for want of a better name, 
and in ignorance of their purpose, have been styled asparagus 
holders ’’ (Case VII.), — a variety of drinking-cups with bands of 
minute Egyptian-like figures in flat relief,— some oblong strips of 
black ware, commonly called lavagne, or slates, or abaci, but which 
the late Professor Migliarini, when Director of this Museum, used 
jocularly to term Etruscan ''visiting-cards,” and which were pro- 
bably writing-tablets (Case VII.). 

But perhaps the most curious articles in this black ware are- 
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the focolari, or ricipienti as they are called, of which, however, 
there are no superior specimens in this collection. And how, oh 
reader ! shall I make thee understand what a focolare is ? It is a 
square, paw-footed, wall-sided tray of earthenware, half open in 
front, set about with prominent figures of veiled women, supposed 
to represent the spirits of the clead,^ or of wunged demons, 
masks, or chimeras ; and it contains, when found in the tomb, 
the strangest set of odds and ends of crockeiy, which have, 
naturally enough, been mistaken for a tea-service in its tray.^ 
Indeed the resemblance to that homely piece of furniture is 



JUG IN THE POE>I Off A fflSII. 


striking, though the sugar-basins inconveniently outnumber the^ 
cu]3S and saucers ; but there are these, as well as milk-jugs, andl 
spoons and ladles, all of the same black ware. It is just such a 
quaint, clumsy, primitive thing as you could imagine — peculiari- 
ties of art apart — might have served as a tea-tray in the time of 
Alfred, if our sturdy Saxon ancestors could have condescended 
to such effeminate potations. Certain strange articles, however,, 
quite upset the tea-tray — unguentaria, or perfume-bottles, and 
vases in the shape of cocks, ducks, and other animals. Such a 
pot, for instance, as that shown in the above woodcut, which is; 
in the form of a fish, with a woman’s head (Case VII.). 

The purpose these focolari served is matter of dispute. Some* 
think them intended for the toilet, and the pots and pans for 

5 Ingliirami opines that these heads of I. p. 17. G-erhard thinks they may have^ 

liarvse were introduced on this pottery to reference to the sacerdotal costume of the? 

remind survivors of their duties in per- Etruscans. Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 58. 
orming the sepulchral rites. Mus. Chius. ® Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 444. 
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perfumes ; others take them for culinary apparatus, or braziers ; 
while others regard them as purely sepulchral in application and 
meaning. If the latter view he correct, I should still consider 
them as imitations of domestic furniture once actual!}" in use, 
and pertaining rather to the triclinium than to the toilet. Those 
which are raised from the ground hy claw-feet, seem intended to 
stand over a fire. In domestic life they were probably used to 
keep meats or liquids hot, like the cscharce, or braziers, found at 
Pompeii, At the sepulchre they may have served the same 
purpose for the funereal feast, or they may have been for fumiga- 
tion, equivalent to the censers or wheeled cars of bronze, 
thymiatcria^ sometimes found in early Etruscan tombs.'^ 

Within this chamber is one fitted up as an Etruscan tomb, 
representing the Tomba Golini, oi)ened in 1863, near Orvieto, with 
exact copies of the paintings wliich decorate its walls. The door 
with its stone slabs -working in sockets made in the threshold and 
lintels, is ancient, but taken from a tomb at Chiusi, The walls 
of both the chambers into which the tomb is divided, are covered 
with figures of great interest and considerable beauty, a detailed 
description of -which I have already given when treating of the 
necropolis of Orvieto,^ and, therefore, have only to add for the 
satisfaction of those who have not seen the origmals, that these 
are very faithful transcripts, and that the subjects are seen to 
much more advantage here than in the tomb itself, -where from 
the intense humidity the figures are not easily distinguished from 
the ground on wdiich the.y are painted. 

In the window is a tall amphora from Pompeii, with figures 
painted, and tw-o huge ampliorce from Basilicata in the floiid style. 


Paintei) Pottery. 

Second Eooin. — The next room contains a collection of 
figured vases. The old Government of Tuscany did not avail 
itself of the opportunity it possessed of forming the finest collec- 
tion of Etruscan antiquities in the 'world. Most of the articles 


^ iBgliirami tliinks ttey were not actually 
used as braziers, but were left in tlie tomb, 
at the close of the funeral ceremonies, as 
substitutes for those of bronze which had 
been used. Mus. Chiusino, I. p. 29. These 
wheeled cars or censers have been found in 
the most ancient tombs, viz. the Gfrotta 
d’Isicle at Vulci (see Vol. I. p. 461), and 
the Grrotta Eegulini-Galassi at Cervetri 


(Vol, I. p. 267 ; cf. Mus. Chius, tav. 39 ; 
Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 8, p. 66), and 
specimens of the ordinary braziers of 
Etruscan sepulchres are to be seen in. 
almost every museum of such antiquities. 
Eor illustrations see Micali, Ant. Pop. ItaL 
taw. 26, 27 ; Inghirami, Mus. Chius, 
taw. 31, 32, 40. 

8 See Chap. XXXYII. pp. 52-61. 
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discovered in the Duchy passed to Eoine or into foreign countries, 
— comparative!}" little found its way to Florence. With this 
apathy at head-quarters, the collection of vases cannot he 
expected to he extensive, although much has since been done hy 
the Italian Government to enrich it. Yet it is characteristic. 
Most of the Etruscan sites within the limits of Tuscany are here 
represented hy their pottery, and there are even some good vases 
from other districts of Italy ; collected, of old, I believe, by those 
princely patrons of art, the Medici. 

The chief glory of this collection strikes the eye on entering. 
It stands in a glass case in the middle of the room. It is a 
huge, wide-mouthed hrater, the largest painted vase, perhaps, 
ever found in Etruria — certainly unrivalled in the variety and 
interest of its subjects, and the abundance of its inscriptions. 
It is about twenty-seven inches in height, and little less in 
diameter ; and has six bands of figures, all in the Archaic Greek 
style — ^black, tinted with white and red, on the yellow ground of 
the clay. It has eleven distinct subjects, eight of which are heroic, 
some quite novel ; and no fewer than one hundred and fifteen 
explanatory epigraphs ; besides the names of the |)otter and artist. 
The design, as in all vases of this style, is quaint and hard, yet 
the figures are full of exjpression and energy, and are often drawn 
with much minuteness and delicacy. Unfortunately it was found 
broken into numerous jpieces ; it has been tolerably well restored, 
but some fragments are still wanting. Yet even in its imperfect 
state it is so superb a monument, that the Tuscan Government 
was induced to relax its purse-strings, and purchase it for one 
thousand scucli. 

This vase may be called an Iliad, or rather an Achilleid, in 
j)ottery, for its subjects have especial reference to the great hero 
of the Trojan War — from the youthful deeds of his father, and 
the marriage of his parents, down to his own death, interspersed 
with mythological episodes, as was the wont of the bard, 

“ Whose poem Phoebas chaUenged for his owji/' 

This king of Etruscan vases,*' as it has not unaptly been 
termed, was found at Fonte Eotella, near Cliiusi, by Signor 
Alessandro Fran9ois in 1845.^ 

In the same case are a few choice vases, of which the following 
are most worthy of notice : — 

« Further notices of this remarkable vase Ann. Inst. 1848, p. 382 (Bratin) ; Bull, 
will be found in Bull. Inst. 1845, pp. 113- Inst. 1863, pp. 188-192 (Brunn). See 
119 (Braun) ,* and pp. 210-214 (Gerhard) ; also the Appendix to this Chapter, JVote 1. 

VOL. Ii. ® 
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KyVw . — Theseus sla^dng the Minotaur. QSnocJwe, Dion3"sixs 
with Monads. KuUx.—Uan on a banqueting- couch. (Enochoe. 
— Satyr and Maenad. 

The glass cases round the room contain specimens of Greek 
ceramic art in its different styles and stages ; but all discovered 
ill the sepulchres of Etruria. Cases I. to V- contain aicliaic 
Greek vases, some of the style vulgarly called Babylonian or 
Phoenician. An amphora, in Case I., is a good specimen of the 
transition from the oriental style to that denominated the Archaic 
Greek. In the same Case you see a good example of the latter 
style, with black figures, representing Hercules and Minerva in a 
quadriga, contending with the Titans. In four Icylikes on the tojx 
shelf, you have specimens of the vases with eyes, so difficult of 
explanation ; and one of them bears also a curious scene of satyrs 
gathering the vintage. An amphora shews Apollo seated under 
a palm-tree playing the lyre to his sister, who is recognised by 
her quiver. An ojnochoe in Case IV. has a singular scene of two 
Satyrs, each bearing a Maenad on his shoulder, and a large wine- 
jar *^111 his hand. Here also is an amphora, with Hercules 
bearing the Cei’copian brothers, fastened head-downwards to a 
pole, which he carries across his shoulder, just as in the well- 
known metope from the temjffe at Sehnus. The legend tells ns 
that in spite of their uncomfortable position the brothers found 
matter for laughter ; but as they are here depicted, with their 
hail* and arms depending helplessly in the air, they seem rather 
in a condition to excite a smile themselves, than to raise one at 
the expense of their conqueror. Another vase shows Hercules 

taking a cnp of kindness'’ with his patron, ^^the grej'-eyed 
goddess.” 

For its wmnderful state of j)reservation, none can compete with 
an amphora in Case V., which represents the myth of Philoctetes 
and Ulysses. In the same Case is a hydria, displaying a spirited 
quadriga. 

All the foregoing are of the Archaic Greek style, with black 
figures. Cases VI. and VII. contain vases of the best stjie, with 
yellow figures. An c^noehoe in Case VI. rexiresents a marriage ; 
the bride veiled, attended by her pronuba, is giving her hand 
at a column. A hdqns shows Triptolemus on Ms winged car, 
between Demeter and Persephone. Another beautiful vase of the 
same form, represents Hermes in pursuit of the nymph Herse, 
whose sisters run off to inform their father. On the shoulder 
of the vase two naked girls, named ^‘Dorka” and ^^Selinike,” are 
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performing the Pyrrhic dance, to the great admiration of other 
ladies looking on. In these Cases are tall cmiiihora, like those 
of Nola and Sicily, and a remarkable hrater of large size, showing 
Poseidon striking a Titan to the earth with a huge rock. It is a 
psyhtcV) or double vase, the inner for* the wine, the outer for the 
snow to cool it. A keleie displays a spirited combat between 
Centarrrs and Lapithse. A stamnos shows Hercules pla 3 ing the 
double pipes between two Satyrs, one of whom carries his club.^ 

The most beautiful of these vases are from Vulci. In the 
Aviirdow is a large Zc&cs, of archaic art, oir a tall staird, and her e 
are also two glass cases full of choice fragments of Greek pottery, 
all found in Etruscan tombs. 

The other cases in this room, from VIII. to XV., corrtain 
the pottery of the Decadence, displaying comparatively coarse 
forms, careless design, inferior taste, and love of the nude ; 
resenihlirrg the ware of Magna Grsecia ratlier than that of the 
pure Hellenic style more commonly found in Etruria; though a 
few of the vases are Archaic Greek. Some are from Volterva, 
and exhibit the characteristic defects of her pottery. Several 
are from recerrt excavatiorrs at Orvieto, though very inferior to 
-the produce of Mancirri’s scavi, as seen in the coUectioir of the 
Corrte della Faina at that town, which is of a much earher and 
better period. 

A fragmerTt of a Greek vase irr tire cerrtral glass-case repre- 
serrts a curious chimfera, the hippalectryon the “ horse-cock, 
or “ cock-horse ” — mounted by a youth, as shown in the woodcut 
on the next page. This monster is spoken of by Arrstophanes 
in his “Frogs,” where it is made a puzzle to Diorrysus, who 
declares he had laur awake the greater part of the night trying 
to find out what sort of bird it could be. To this .Eschylus 
replies that it was known as a device painted uiron ships ; and 
Euripides adds that it was a figure such as was often represented 
on Median tapestry. Aristophanes generally (inalifies rt wrth the 
epithet ^ov66^, or “ tawrry.” This chimrera has also been forrrrd 
nn ancient gems, and recently on a cornehair from Arezzo. It 
was used also as a device on shields, for so it is represented on 
.a warrior’s buckler orr an amphora from Chiusi. ^ 

It is strange to find so ancient and classrcal an origin for our 


^ A descrixition of some of tlie vases in. 
iiMs collection, is given. ly Heyclemann, 
Bull. Inst. 1870, pp. 180—187. 

- Aristopli. Ban. 9S2, 937; Aves, 800 ; 


Tax. 1177. 

3 See an article by T. 0*. (xamiirriiH^ 
Ann. Inst. 1874, pp, 236—243. 

G 2 
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old friend of the nursery, and an illustration of the familiar 
doggrel in this fragment of Greek pottery, which may well date as- 
far back as the days of the great comedian of Athens. 



XJnpaintei) Potteby. 

Third Room. — Case I. contains a mould of a pretty female 
face, found at Orvieto, with a cast from it, together with some 
early red dishes from Cervetri, a number of archaic figures of 
household gods from various sites, and votive offerings of limbs, 
eyes, breasts, and other x^ortions of the human frame, as well as 
representations of domestic animals and cattle, all in terra-cotta. 
In Case II. is a collection of black relieved pottery, of the latter 
days of Etruria, of elegant forms and brilliant polish, imitations, 
for the most part, of vases in metal, some decorated with beautiful 
reliefs. Among them notice a graceful hrater, on the top shelf, 
adorned with vine-leaves and fruit in relief, and two i:>hial<jey each 
with a spirited race of four quadrigas. Case III. contains speci- 
mens of the unglazed, uncoloured pottery recently found at 
Orvieto, plain in material, but of elegant shapes, and decorated 
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with figures, fruit, and foliage in relief. Certain vases of this 
.descrij)tion, found on that site, were originally silvered in imita- 
tion of metal, and one pot with reliefs retains traces of gilding. 
•Case IV. exhibits Etruscan heads and masks in terra-cotta ; 
generally portraits, which were buried with the dead, probably to 
recall their features to the memory of surviving relatives on their 
Xoeriodical visits to the tombs. Here observe a singular relief of 
Ulysses lashed to the mast of his ship, which the rowers are 
urging at full speed through the waves, to escape from a Siren, 
who seizes the gunwale, and endeavours to stop the vessel. 
Notice also a quaint female head, in very archaic style, with hair, 
eyes, and ornaments coloured — from Orvieto. Case V. contains 
some good specimens of the red ware of Arretiuin; also a few 
.ancient moulds for casting the same. 

Below the last foiu cases are some curious Canopi of red and 
hlack ware ; the heads fastened to the pots by metal pegs, and the 
arms attached to the handles in the same manner. Each head 
has a hole in its crown, probably to let off the effluvium. Two of 
these portrait-pots are throned in curule chairs, also of terra- 
cotta. All from Chiusi. 

Flanking the doors of this room are four reliefs in terra-cotta^ 
from Sarteano. 

A door to the left opens into a small chamber filled with G-reek 
vases from the once celebrated Campana Collection at Borne. 
They are of various styles and forms, hut all have been restored, 
and imperfectly, so that, although some have evidently been 
beautiful, there is nothing to merit a particular description. 

Jewelry and Glass. 

Fourth Room. — This octagonal chamber contains four glass- 
cases. In that to the left are exhibited the few articles of 
Etruscan jewelry which grace this collection. There are three 
necklaces, and several chaplets of laurel leaves in gold, some 
massive earrings, from which depend vases of delicate work ; but 
there is nothing to give an adequate idea of the exquisite taste 
and wonderful elaboration of filagree- work to which the Etruscan 
jewellers attained. There are some good scarahei, and a small 
figure carved in amber. In the case opposite is a choice collection 
of variegated glass, mostly of the description called Babylonian, 
though found in Greek and Etruscan tombs, as well as in those 
of Egypt and Assyria. But the gem of this case is a tiny 
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amphoi-a, -svitli Avhite figures in relief on a black ground, in the 
style of the Portland vase, though very inferior in size, as well 
as in art. Among the gems I sought in vain for one repre- 
senting two Salii, carrying five ancilia, slung on a pole between 

The other three cases contain specimens of the early money of 
Etruria — the (ss rude and sifjnatim — from various sites of that 
land, as weU as the ces grave and its divisions, from Eome, and 
other cities of Latium; but the precise localities to which the 
coins respective!}'' belong, are not generally indicated. 

Sepitlchbal Insckiptions. 

Fifth Eoom. — The walls of this long gallery are covered with 
large sepulchral tiles, bearing inscriptions, the greater part 
Etruscan, but a few Latin — all, however, from Etruscan ceme- 
teries. On benches below, are ranged numerous ash-chests of 
terra-cotta, and on shelves, many small cinerary pots, also in- 
scribed. Among the latter is one from Chiusi, bearing the name 
of “ Tarchu,” a name rarely seen in Etruscan inscriptions before 
the discovery of the “Tomb of the Tarquins” at Cervetri.'^ 
Another bears the historic name of “ Vipiua”— Yibenna. 

Eeonzes. 

Sixth Eoom. — Here stands tlie celebrated statue of Minerva, 
found at Arezzo, in 1534. She is represented nearly of life-size, 
with her right hand and arm extended as in the act of haranguing. 
Her left arm, wrapt in her drapery, rests on her hip. The neck 
of the statue has suffered much from corrosion ; the face also in 
a less degree. The sockets of the eyes are empty, and were 
probably filled with gems. Her kimation which hangs over her 
left shoulder, and is drawn tightly across her body m front, 
contrasts with the man}^ small folds of her chiton, which reaches 
to her feet. Her hehnet is crested with a serpent, an Etruscan 
feature. Yet the pose of the figui’e is Greek rather than Etruscan, 
showing gi’eat ease and dignity combined. If the statue be really 
from an Etruscan chisel, it betrays the influence of Greek art in 
no small degree. 

This celelirated gem, illustrated by Roman letters — Mi Tesax Keia Tarchu 
Inghirami (VI. tar. B. 5, 6) ; and Grori Menaia.” Micali gives an illustration of 
(I. tab. 198), is in tlie Uffizj collection. this pot in Mon. Ined. tav. LY. 7. 

^ This inscription would read thus in 
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Tlie cases around the walls of this octagonal chamber are filled 


with bronzes. In that to the right as you enter, are some singular 


figures, three male and one 
female; the men wearing 
helmets of an unusual and 
very simple form, and carry- 
ing short lances, which they 
hold with both hands, turn- 
ing their heads over the 
left shoulder. The woman, 
draped to her feet, wears a 
cap shaped very like the 
helmets, and her hair in 
long tresses before and be- 
hind. These figures, 14 
inches high, though dis- 
l)roportionately lanky, have 
much character, and differ 
widely from the generality 
of Etruscan bronzes. In 
the same case are two war- 
riors of symmetrical pro- 
portions, one with a Greek 
helmet, spear, and shield, 
in the attitude of attack ; 
a number of small idols, 
chiefly female, and a herd 
of stags, hares, and other 
animals, all in bronze, and 
all found at a spot called 
Brolio, in the Val di Chi- 
ana, now recognised as an 
Etruscan site.^ 

In the case beyond the 
Minerva are two bronze 



From a Fhotograpli. 
BRONZE STATUE OF MINERVA, FROM AREZZO. 


figures of Etruscan warriors ; the larger, about a foot in height, 
is very similar to the beautiful Mars from Monte Falterona, now 
in the British Museum- His helmet has a straight cockade on 
each side, flanking it like asses^ ears; he wears a cuirass and 
greaves, and carries an embossed Argolic buckler, but the sword 
he held in his right hand is gone. Here are numerous other 


® For a description of tliese bronzes, see Bull. Inst. 1864, pp. 139-141, Migliarini, 
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arcliaic figures of divinities and heroes ; one of Athene Pro- 
niachos, in a talaric chiton : besides centaurs, pegasi, and other 
chimaeras, with sundry figures of animals, among them a dog 
with an Etruscan inscription on his back — probably a votive 
offering J A i)e(jasus attempting to rear, with a human arm 
holding up liis fore-leg, and thus restraining him, seems to 
suggest that Rare}’’ had his protot3"pe in Etruria, centuries before 
the Christian era. 

The next case contains some elegant female figures, which 
formed the handles to miiTors, or ^dtevcs ; several groups of 
warriors, carrying a dead or wounded coim^ade; also two winged 
Lasas bearing a corpse. These groups were the handles to the 
lids of the so-called ciste mistiche;' the toilet-cases of the 
Etruscan fair. Here are also some graceful female statuettes of 
larger size than usual, and two fignres of youths plajdng 

the lyre, and dancing with castanets. 

The case oj^posite the Minerva is devoted to mirrors, mostly 
from Chiusi, and with subjects incised, but none of extraordinary 
beauty, though several are of considerable interest. One of them 
is remarkable as showing how incorrectly and confusedly G-reek 
myths were sometimes rendered by Etruscan artists. The 
mirror is in excellent preservation, with a beautiful green patina, 
and with a border of lotus-flowers. It represents ‘^Eiasuxx’^ 
(Jason), with a chlamys only on his shoulders, bowing as a 
suppliant, and embracing the knees of ^'Phuphluns (Dionysos) 
who stands in front of a temple, indicated by a jDediment and an 
Ionic column. At the right hand of the god stands the fair 
Ariadne — A ratha'' — clad in a long peplos, who looks down on 
the suppliant youth, while 'M^astur,” (Castor) standing behind 
her, and a little winged genius, Aminth,’’ in the foreground, 
complete the scene. It is evident that the Etruscan artist has 
confounded Jason with Theseus, whom he probably intended to 
rejDresent imploring Bacchus to restore him the bride he had so 
heartlessly abandoned in the island of Naxos. The mistake is 
natural enough, seeing that both those heroes deserted the nymphs 
they had seduced from the paternal roof. The mirror was found 
at Bolsena, and, as is common with bronzes from that district 
of Etruria, is inscribed with the word Suthixa.’’ ^ 

Another mirror in this collection has peculiar interest on 
account of the place of its discovery — Sestino, the ancient 

' This inscrii3tion in Romaa letter’s "would ® Bull. Inst., 1870, pp. 152-4. — 

he— '‘S. Calustia.’' Gamurriiri 
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Sestinum, a town situated among tlie Umbrian Apennines, near 
the source of the river Pisaitrm or Fogiia. It is the first object 
of Etruscan antiquity which has been discovered in that region. 
It differs from ordinary Etruscan mirrors in being perfectly hat, 
like the mirrors of Greece and Egypt, instead of concave ; and 
also in displaying in the figures incised on it, not a subject from 
the Greek m^dhology, as usual, but a scene of native and rural 
life. It exhibits, in fact, a rustic dance beneath a portico. A 
woman clad in transparent drapery, like the nymphs in the painted 
tombs of Corneto, and wearmg a pointed tutulus, and large disk- 
earrings, is dancing to her partner opposite, when another man 
from behind suddenly seizes her round the waist. Other women 
are looking on. In front a man sits on the ground, holding 
a dog by a rope attached to his collar, and threatening him 
with a stick. Below the dancers is an inscription in Etruscan 
characters, which resembles the curious epitaphs on the tombs 
at Orvieto, Mr . Ma . lena . larthia . puruhenas.”® 

The last case contains numerous little figures of deities and 
Lares, some Roman, but many genuine Tuscanica signa, to be 
distinguished by their archaic and often grotesque character. 
Some are as rudely misshapen as those from the Nuraghe of 
Sardinia, or the early sepulchres of Malta ; others are fearfully 
elongated ; others have all the Egyptian rigidity, especially the 
females, many of whom, with one foot slightly in advance of the 
other, are holding out their gowns with one hand as if i^reparing 
for the dance, in the peculiar attitude which characterizes the 
Sj)es and the Nemesis of the Romans. Certain of these figures 
are from Arezzo ; some from Bibbona in the Tuscan Maremma ; 
and some from Adria, at the mouth of the Po. 

I must not omit to notice two archaic damsels in fetid limestone, 
from Chiusi, very similar to the Proserpine in the Museum of 
that toAvn, who mount guard over the inner door of this chamber. 
I recognised them as formerty in the Ottieri collection at 
Chiusi. 

Cinerary Urns. 

Seventh and Eighth Rooms. — In the centre of the Seventh Room 
stands the Chimera, a celebrated work in bronze, discovered at 
Arezzo in 1534, at the same time as the Minerva. It is the 
legitimate compound, — 

TipSarBe Xicay, iJTriOey de dpdiccav, fidcrcri/] Se — 


® Bull. Inst., 1875, p. 88 — Gramurriiii. 


^ Hesiod. Theog. 323. 
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liaving the body of a lion, a goat^s head springing from its back, 
and a serpent for a tail — the latter, however, is a modern restoia- 
tion. The figure is full of expression. The goat’s head, pierce^d 
through the neck, is already dying, and the rest of the creatuie is 
waithing in agony from this and another wound it has received 
from the spear of Bellerophon. The style of art much resembles 
that of the celebrated Wolf of the Capitol, but is less archaic ; and 
its origin is determined by the word ‘^Tinskvil” in Etruscan 
characters carved on the right foreleg,^ 

Behind the Chinnera are two massive slabs of neiifro, with very 
archaic figures of animals in rude relief, in square comxoartments. 
They seem to have formed the cover-stones to a tomb, and to 
have been laid together gable-wise. 

By one window is a headless female of marble, life-size, with an 
Etruscan inscription of two lines on the drapery. From a hole 
in the neck, it ax^pears that the head was sex)arate, and fitted into 
the trunk with a plug, as is the case with many figures of terra- 
cotta. By the other window is a curious flat stele^ bearing reliefs, 
on one side displaying a sitting female figure of archaic character ; 
on the other a sphinx; the slab terminating above in an antefixal 
ornament. In character tliis monument bears considerable resem- 
blance to the curious slab-s^ete, recently found at Bologna. 

This room and the next are filled with sepulchral urns, or ash- 
chests, the greater x)art from Volterra, being a selection made in 
1770 from the fruits of the excavations then carrying forward, and 
at that time rex)uted the most beautiful relics of Etruscan 
antiquity extant. A few have been subsequently added from 
the same city, and from Chiusi. They are either of travertine,, 
alabaster, or of a yellow^’ tufaceons stone. Out of one hundred, 
very few- are of remarkable beauty as works of art. Indeed, he 
wdio has visited Yolterra, Perugia, or Chiusi, will find little to 
admire in the urns of this Museum. The figures on the lids are 
of the stimiiiy, contracted form usual in the ^'ash-chests’’ of 
Yolterra. All are reclining, as at a banquet, the men, as usual, 
are crowned with, chaplets, and hold a goblet ; many of them 
retain traces of the minium with which they wnre coloured. The 
wmnen generally have a fan or a mirror in one hand, and a xDome- 
graiiate in the other; though several, of more depraved taste, hold 


- See the ■woodcut at tlie head of this Leyden. For furbher notices, see Lanzi, 
chapter. The inscription “Tinskvil” is Saggio, II. p. 236; Micali, Ant. Pop. ItaL 
almost identical with the ^^Tinskil” on III. p. 61, tav. 42; Inghir. Mon. Etrus. 
the shoulder of a griffon in the Museum of III. tar. 20 ; Gori, Mus, Etrus. I. tab. 155. 
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a rhyton, or drinking-cup.^ AVe learn from them somewhat of the 
habits of the Etruscan ladies. Indeed, if we may believe all that 
Las been said about them, they were '"terrible ones to drink,” and 
were apt to be forward in pledging any gentleman to wdiom they 
took a fancy, not waiting, as modest ladies ought, till they were 
challenged to take wine,^ Very different was the condition of 
the Eoman woman in early times. She was not allowed to drink 
wine at all, unless it were simple raisin- wine. And, however she 
might relish strong drinks, she could not indulge even by stealth ; 
first, because she was never intrusted with the key of the wine- 
cellar ; and secondly, because she was obliged dail}^ to greet with 
a kiss all her own, as well as her husband’s male relatives, down 
to second cousins ; and as she knew not when or where she might 
meet them she -was forced to be wary, and abstain altogether. 
For had she tasted but a drop, the smell would have betrayed 
her — " there would have been no need of slander.” ^ The pre- 
cautionary means, it may be thought, were worse than the possible 
evil they were intended to guard against. So strict, however, 
were the old Eomans in this respect, that a certain Egnatius 
Mecenius is said to have slain his wdfe, because he caught her at 
the wine-cask — a punishment wdiich was not deemed excessive by 
Eomulus, who absolved the husband of the crime of murder. 
Another Eoman lady who, under the pretence of taking a little 
wine for her stomach’s sake and frequent infirmities, indulged 
somewhat too freely, was mulcted to the full amount of her 
dowry.^ 

The ladies of Greece do not appear to have behaved better in 
this respect than those of Etiuiria, if we may believe their own 
countrymen. The love of wine,” says Athenseus, "is common 
to the wdiole race of women,” and he quotes many Greek writers 
in support of his opinion. Among them, Alexis, who, in his 

3 The a drinking-cup, originally, the bottom before it could be laid down, 

perhaxjs, in the form of a cow’s horn, as it It may therefore be regarded as indicative 
is often so represented in the hands of of a debauch. By the Greeks it was con- 
Bacchus on the painted vases (when it sidered proper to heroes only. Athen. XI. 
would more correctly be called a^eras),biit it c, 4. 

frequently terminates in the head of a dog, Theopompus, ap. Athen. XII. c. 14. 

fox, bull, stag, boar, eagle, cock, or griffon, ^ Polybius, ap. Athen. X. c. 56. Alciniis 
In this case it is in the form of a horse’s (ap. Athen. loc. cit.) confirms the state- 
head and fore-quarters — a favourite sha])e ment of Polybius, but extends it to the 
with the Etruscans. It is sometimes re- Italian women in general, 

presented in ancient paintings with the ® Plin. XIY. 14. On an amphora from 
wine flowing in a slender stream from the VolteiTa, in this same collection, two naked 
extremity. As it could only stand when females are represented ifledging each other 
inverted, it was necessary to drain it to in rhyta. 
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X)ancing-Girl, says Women are <][iiite satisfied, if they get 
enough ■wine to drink/’ — and Axionicns, ■who utters the waaning 
— ‘'Don’t trust a woman to drink water alone!” — and Xenar- 
diiis, who says, “I write a womans oath in wine;” and who 
puts this pretty sentiment into a "wminan s mouth, ‘ May it he 
my lot to die drinking an abundance of wine ! ” 

The reliefs on the urns are, with few exceptions, in a poor 
style of art ; yet, as illustrative of the Etruscan belief and 
traditions, they are not without interest. 

In this room the urns are numbered up to 31 ; in the next 
from 32 to 101. As the numbers, however, are not attached to 
the urns, but to the places they occupy, my indications may be 
rendered inapplicable by any shifting of the monuments. 

The subjects are often mythological. Winged hippo ccivi]plf or 
sea-monsters, sometimes with a figure on their back, to symbolize 
the passage of the soul to another state of existence (No. 12). 
Hcylla, with fishes’ tails instead of legs, amidst a shoal of merry 
doiphins (94); or twining her coils round the companions of 
Ulysses (95). Griffons, and other chimseras, or winged demons, 
guarding the urn which contains the ashes of the dead (98 — 101). 

Here are many scenes from the Heroic Cycle of the Greeks. 
Not a few illustrations 

“ Of the dark sorrows of the Theban line.” 

Here Laiiis is dragged from his chariot, and slain b}’ his son 
(Edipus, ■who strikes him down with the broken wdieel (29). 
There (Edipus is blinded, not by bis own hand, according to the 
Greek tradition,® but by three wanuors, one of whom thrusts a 
dagger into his eye (3). Of the followdng events here are also 
illustrations. The Siege of Thebes (41). The mutual slaughter 
of Eteocles and Polyneices (No. 4, this urn being remarkable for 
its elaborate sculiDture). The death of (Enomaus, thrown from 
his chariot, old Charun, ‘^griesly grim,” seizing one of the horses 
by the ear, and a Fury standing behind with sword upraised 
(89, 10). Theseus slaying the Minotaur (35). The parting of 
Admetus and Alcestis (5, 17, 34, 36 — 38). The Eape of Helen : 
the son of Priam sits by his ship, w^aiting for the fatal gift of 
Venus, who escapes to him by night, and unveils her charms as 
she approaches ; a Fury ■^vaves a torch over the guilty j)air (45). 
Philoctetes in a cave in Lemnos, with Ulysses and other Greeks 
aromid him (52). Telephus visiting the Grecian Camp before 

7 Atlien. X. 56-58. ^ iEsehyliis, Sept, ad Theb. 783-4; Soph. (Edii). Tyr. 1270. 
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Troy, and threatening to slay the A^oiithful Orestes (46 — 49). 
The burial of Antilochus, the beautiful, the brave son of Nestor 
(55). The death of Troilus, dragged from his horse by Achilles 
(51). Paris taking refuge at an altar, to escape from the fury of his 
brothers ; Aphrodite steps in, and saves the victorious shepherd 
(42 — 44). The taldng of Troy: the Greeks descending from 
the wooden horse, while the Trojans are revelling within ; the 
gate is rej)resented arched, and decorated with three heads, like 
the Porta all’ Arco of Volterra (54). The death of Neo23tolemus, 
slain by Orestes at the shrine of Delphi (62 — 65). Ulysses plying 
the Cyclops with wine (58, 59) ; or in his galley struggling to free 
himself from his self-imposed bonds, that he may yield to the 
allurements of ^‘the Sirens three,” who with flute, lyre, and 
Pandean pipes, sit on the cliffs of their fatal island (27, 56) ; or 
resisting the enchantments of ^Ghe fair-haired ” Circe (57); or 
combating the suitors (61), who are also represented at their 
revels before his return (85, 86). The boar of Calydon at bay 
(32, 33). 

Here the King of men ” — lo gran Duca de* Greci, as Dante 
terms him — is about to immolate his virgin-daughter (50) : — 

Onde pianse Ifigenia il suo bel volto, 

E fe pianger di se e i foUi e i savi, 

Cb’ udir parlar di cosi fatto colto. 

And there Clytaemnestra is slain at an altar, or on her guilty couch 
(6, 9, 60); the avengers of blood, in one instance, being three. 
On another urn Orestes and Pjdades are sitting as victims, with 
their hands bound, at the altar in Tauris; the libation is 
])oured on their heads, and the sacrificial sword is ready to be 
drawn by the priestesses of Artemis (83, 90). On a fourth urn 
the drama is advanced another stej). Iphigeneia discovers it is her 
brother she is about to sacrifice, and she stands leaning on his 
head, with her hands clasped, in deep dejection, hesitating between 
love and duty. The second j)riestess has her weapon still raised 
to slay Pylades ; and a third brings in a imj with libations and 
ofterings. The daughter of Agamemnon is naked; but her 
fellows are attired in all respects like the Lasas and Furies, 
commonly represented in Etruscan funeral scenes. This monu- 
ment is in a superior style to most of its neighboux’s (26). 
Orestes and Pylades assailed by the Furies (66, 67). 

Many of these urns bear moi'e appropriate subjects than scenes 
from the mythology of the Greeks. They represent the final 
parting of relatives and friends. The deceased is taking a last 
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fai-ewell of some relative, -wlien tlie minister of Death, mallet in 
hand, steps between them, and indicates a door hard by as the 
entrance to the unseen world (74, 81) — 

the gates of grislie Hell, 

And horrid house of sad Proserpina.’' 

In another ease a similar demon rushes between the friends, 
seizes one, and thrusts them far apart (83) ; or a second demon 
extinguishes a torch. Here a husband is taking leave of his wile, 
ere he mounts the steed which is to convey him to the land whence 
no traveller returns (82) — or a hke fond pair are pressing hands 
for the last time at a column, the funeral pine-cone on which 
marks the nature of their fareweU (80). There, the winged 
messenger of Hades enters the chamber, and waves her torch 
over the head of the dying one— or two sons are performing the 
last sad rites to their father; one is piously closing his eyes, and 
the other stands by comforted by a good spirit, while the Genius 
of Death is also present, sword in hand, to indicate the triumph 
he has achieved (73).” 

The subjects on some of these rums are not easy of explanation, 
illustrating, it may be, some Eteuscan mytli, of wdiich no record 
has reached us. One in particular, here numbered 20, has defied 
all scholarship to unriddle it. A. bear climbing out of a v ell, 
though held by a woman by collar and chain, is contending with 
some armed men, and a winged Lasa stands by holding a torch.^ 

One of the cinerary urns foimerly in this collection, hut 
whether still gracing it or not I camiot saj', bears the figure 
of a panther — an uncoiniuon device on urns. On the lid leclines 
a male figure, with a most expressive head; lie is designated 
“ Aenth Oaule Vipiea,” an inscription in which yon may recog- 
nise the name of Cieles, or Ccelius, Vihenna, the Etruscan chief- 
tain who, as some Homan traditions assert, assisted Homuliis 
against the Sabmes, and gave his name to the Cffilian Hill, on 
w'liich he made a settlement.” The bronze tablet, however, 
found at Lj'oiis, on which is preseiwed a fragment of an oration 
by the Emperor Claudius, represents him, according to the 


^ There are many other nms with imrting 
subjects, besides those specified above. But 
they speak for themselves. 

i There are sundry yersions of this myth ; 
in some the monster has a human body 
with a bear’s head ; in others he is a man 
with a bear’s skin over his head ; in some 
he seizes a bystander, in others he has a 


libation poured upon him as a victim. In 
all he is issuing from a well, and is chained. 
See Oonestabile, Monumenti di Perugia, 
tav. 48, 49. Other urns with unintelligible 
subjects are numbered 13, 39, 23, 24. 

2 Dion. Hal. II. 3C ; Festus v. Ccelius 
Mons. 
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Etruscan annals, to have been the chieftain and friend of Mas- 
tarna, who having shared the varied fortunes of his lord, brought 
the remnants of his army from Etruria to Home, where he 
settled on the Ceelian Mount, to which he gave the name of 
his chief, and eventually became king under the name of Servius 
Tullius.^ This relation between these two noble Etruscans is 
confirmed by the paintings in the Francois tomb at Vulci, 
where Mastarna is represented liberating Cseles Vibenna from 
cai^tivity. From what city of Etruria the latter illustrious 
warrior came to Home, we know not, though it is probable that 
he was from the northern district of Etruria.^* The individual 
whose ashes are inclosed in this urn may be presumed to have 
been of the same illustrious stock. , 

Eighth Eoom. — In the centre of this room stands the 
Ahringatore, or Orator, a fine semhcolossal statue in bronze, 
of a senator or Lucumo, clad in tunic and jpallium, and high- 
laced buskins, and with one arm raised in the attitude of 
haranguing. On the border of the ixillkm is an Etruscan 
inscrix^tion, which in Eoman letters would run thus : — 

Aulesi. Metelis, Ye. Yesial. Klensi. 

KEN. Phleres. Teke. Sansl. Tenine. 

Tuthines. Chisvliks ” — 

showing this to be the statue of Aulus Metellus, son of Yelius, by 
a lady of the family of Yesius. Notwithstanding this j)roof of its 
origin, the monument is of no early date, it has none of the 
rigidity of archaic art, and is probably of the period of Eoman 
domination, before the native language had fallen into disuse.^ 

® Gruter, p. 502. ‘‘ Vettilonium.” as Cliwer (II. pp. 454, 

^ Festus {s. V. Tuseum Yicum) wlio cliops 473) imagines, or Volsinium," as Muller 
the name of Cseles Vibenna in half, and opines, or ‘‘ Populonium,” as Casaubon 
makes two brothers out of it, mentioned and others would have it, is not easy to 
the city vdience they came, hut the word determine. The name of Vibenna — Vipi, 
is imperfect — its termination in entes” Vipina, Vipinanas — has been found on 
alone remaining. Muller (Etrusk. einl. 2, sei)ulchral inscriptions also at Toscanella, 
15) would read this ‘^Volcientes,” because Volsinii, and Perugia, and the word 
Vulci was near Volsinii, to which city, from ^^Vipinal” is found loainted on a small 
a comparison of Propert. IV., 2, 4, he would cinerary pc(t in this Museum of Florence, 
refer thehero. The Lucumo, whom Dionysius ® Lanzi (Sagg. 11. p. 547) regards this 
(II., 37) represents as coming to the assist- statue as votive, and gives the inscription 
ance of Romulus “from Solonium, a city in Etruscan characters (tav. III. 7). It is 
of the Etruscans,’* both Muller and Niebuhr also given by IMicali (Ant. Pop. Ital. p. 64, 
(L p. 297) identify with Oasles Vibenna; tav, 44, 2), and by Conestabile, Mon. 
but as no such city is mentioned by any Poriig, tav. 99, 2. The last-named writer 
other writer, it is probable that the text considers this statue as one of the best 
is corrupt ; though whether we should read productions of Etruscan torentic art of the 
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There is ^iii ting^iinly and awkward air about the figure, ■which 
mai-ks it as decided^ iion-Hellemc. It was found in 1566, at a 
spot called Pila, near tlie shores of the Thrasymene. A back 
view of it is show’n in the w'oodcut opposite, taken from a 
photograph. 

The Amazon Sakcophagus. 

But the glory of this room and of the Museum is a large sarco- 
phagus of marble, covered with exquisite paintings— one of the 
most wondei'ful as well as beautiful monuments of ancient art ever 
rescued from the sepulchres of Etruria. It was found in 1869 by 
the advocate Giuseppe Bruschi, on the Montarozzi, about a mile 
from Corneto. The tomb had been opened before, and rifled of 
all its portable furniture, but the spoilers had left untouched the two 
sarcophagi it contained, of which this is by far the more beautiful. 
It is shown in the w'oodcut opposite, in front of the Arriugatore. 

This monument is about 6J feet long, and rather more than 2 
wide. The paintings, which are on all form sides, represent 
combats of Greeks with Amazons. In one of the principal scenes 
the Amazons are fighting in chariots, in the other on horseback, 
and in both the end-scenes on foot. We will first describe the 
chariot-scene. 

From each end of tliis scene a quadriga, rushes in, drawn by 
magnificent white horses, 

“ Four fiery steeds, impatient of tlie rein,’’ 

a pair of Amazons in each car, contending with an equal number 
of warriors on foot. In the quadriga which is charging from 
the left, the aiiriga, or driver, is in front, in yellow tunic, red 
Phrygian cap, and long hair streaming in the wind as she holds 
the reins in her right hand, and a blue shield on her left arm 
to protect her comrade ; who, bareheaded, in a white chiton ^ 
grasps the a 7 itya;, or front bar of the chariot, to steady herself as 
she hurls her lance at one of her foes, and brings him to the 
ground beneath her horses' feet. Both his thighs are pierced by 
her spear ; he drops on one knee, yet gallantly cuts at the horses 
with his short sword. His comrade, a youthful Grreek, rushes to 
the rescue, and endeavours to protect his fallen friend with his 
large round shield. Both these w’arriors w^ear white cuirasses, 
yellow Corinthian helmets with lofty white crests, greaves also 

third period, or that in which this art 5th century of Eome, or about 300 B.o., 
reached its highest development ; and he op. cit. Y. pp. 444. 
confidently ascribes it to the middle of the 
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yellow, to represent brass ; and their flesh is red to 

distinguish them from their foes of the fair sex. Both these 
Amazons, as well as the rest on this sarcophagus, wear earrings, 
necklaces, and bracelets — a tacit mode of expressing the fact that 
in no woman, whatever pretence of misanthropy she may make, 
is vanity completely extinct. The quadriga which comes in from 
the right is in every resj)ect equal to its fellow. The horses 
charge in magnificent style. The fighting Amazon here is in 
■front ; her head bare, her hair dishevelled, eagerness in her eye, 
decision in her mouth, she leans forward to pull her bow, and with 
equal success, for she has brought one of her adversaries to the 
■ground. Her aiiriga, dressed precisely like her fellow in the 
■opposite chariot, stands behind, holding the jgelta, or yellow 
Amazonian shield, on her left arm, her rod or whip and the reins 
in her right. The prostrate Greek in vain endeavours with the 
•end of his broken spear and uplifted shield to i:)rotect himself 
from the horses’ hoofs ; but his companion, a bearded warrior, 
•stands over him in a spirited attitude, and thrusts his lance into 
the neck of the nearest hox’se, which rears as the blood gushes 
from the -wound. 

On the other side of the sarcophagus the contest is continued, 
the Amazons being on horseback. Here the combat is divided 
into five groups ; the most striking of which is in the centre. An 
Amazon, mounted on a magnificent white horse, the beau-ideal of 
a wild horsewoman, with bai’e head and long hair streaming in the 
wind, is defending herself against two Greeks on foot. She wears 
a white chiton, or chemise, red drawers, and yellow shoes. Her 
right arm is raised over her head as she cuts furiously at one of 
her adversaries with her sword. He is a bearded man, with a 
majestic countenance, calm, and dignified, and he parries her 
blo-ws with his shield, while he aims at her horse with his lance. 
The heroine is assailed from the other side by a beardless 
-warrior, wdio attacks her with his sword. The veteran Greek 
\vears a highly ornamented cuirass over a red tunic; the younger 
•a blue chlamgs, but no breastplate. 

On each side of this group is a combat between a Greek 
:and an Amazon on foot, in both of which the Greek triumphs, 
’Striking his fair foe to the ground. In one of these groups 
her figure is almost obliterated ; in the other the wounded 
Amazon rests on her hams, with her legs stretched out in 
■front, yet still defends herself with her shield and broken 
spear. In vain ; for her adversary seizes her by the hair, and 
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after wounding lier in tlie bosom, gives her the coiii'> de grace 
with his >sword. 

In both corners of this scene an Amazon on horseback contends 
with a Grreek on foot. To the right the fair warrior, in red tunic, 
white drawers, yellow Phrygian cap, and red shoes, with a lion's 
skin over her shoulders, gallops up gallantly to attack the Greeks. 
Her horse is a superb white charger, carrying his head and tail 
in pure blood style, and is adorned with a necklace of gold, and 
phalerce^ or bosses of the same metal, attached to the bridle ; and 
she sits him with all imaginable ease and grace, though with- 
out a saddle, and guides him, not with the reins wdiich hang 
on his neck, but by her heel, thrown back to his flank. She 
carries a spear in each hand, and with one she is taking aim 
at her opponent, who, with lance j^oised, and shield upraised, 
stands aw^aiting her attack. He is accoutred in the same way 
as the Greeks already described, but has also a sw^ord slung at 
his side. 

The group in the left corner is very similar, varying only in 
the details - 

The ground of these two scenes is coloured a pale purple or 
violet, and the surface of the stone seems to have been left pur- 
posely rather rough, the better to hold the colour. 

At each end of the sarcophagus a Greek is engaged with t^vo- 
Amazons on foot. In one case he has overthro-wn one of his foes, 
wdio lies at his feet naked, save her Phrygian cap and red shoes. 
She has still a blue i^elta on her left arm, and raises her right, 
though without a w^eapon, to deprecate the imminent thrust of 
his spear. A second Amazon in a wdiite chiton, with yellow 
cap and dishevelled hair, rushes forward, with pink pelta and 
brandished spear, to protect her Mien comrade. This group is 
much injured, and in parts obliterated. 

At the other end of the sarcophagus, a pair of Amazons are 
getting the better of their foe. He is a veteran w''aiTior with a 
grand head in helmet and crest, but being w^ounded in the thigh, 
he drops on one knee, and defends himself vigorously with sw^ord 
and shield. One of his fair opponents, holding a bow in her left 
hand, strikes at him with a battle-axe. The other attacks him- 
from behind with a spear. Both wear Phrygian caps, red or 
yellow shoes, and long cliitones, one white, the other red, reaching 
to the middle of the leg and girt about the waist. The red chiton 
is of the Doric form, open at the side, and its wings ’’ flying 
apart with her violent action, disclose the thigh of the wearer. 
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The ground of these two end-scenes is not purple, but a dark 
grey approaching to black.^ 

The lid of the sarcophagus is simply gabled, with a woman’s 
head at each angle in relief, and a naked boy attacked by dogs in 
-the small pediment at each end. On the lid is an Etruscan inscrip- 
tion of two lines, rudely marked in black paint. Another inscrip- 
tion, nearly similar, has been scratched on the painted scene below, 
defacing the heads and weaxmns of the combatants.'^ It will be 
remarked that the lid is of a different and coarser material than 
the sarcophagus, which is of marble resembling alabaster, and 
Xn*obably from the Circsean promontory,® and especially that the 
art disx)layed on the lid is much ruder and less advanced than 
that of the paintings. There can be little doubt that the sarco- 
Xffiagus is a work of Greek art ; that the lid was fitted to it subse- 
quently, and decorated and inscribed by an Etruscan hand ; and 
that, later still, some other Etruscan, dead to all feeling for the 
beautiful, x^^issed his ruthless hand over the exquisite 
on the sarcoxohagus, leaving the second inscrix:)tion to attest his 
barbarism. In short, this sarcox')hagus appears to bear the same 
relation to its lid that many of the beautiful bronze ciste bear to 
their figured handles — the latter betraying the coarseness, in- 
elegance, and realism of ordinary Etruscan wnrk; the former 
breathing the refinement and ideality of Hellenic art. 

The outlines of these x^aintings,” says a comx^eteiit critic, 
are drawn with great energy and by a decided hand. The 
scale of colours is simple but harmonious. The darker shadows 
are scratched in. The half tints are suggested b}" means of very 
delicate simple tints rather than clearly expressed. Every 
movement reveals a perfect knowledge of the human body. This 
is x>articularly manifest in the extremities, which, in sx^ite of their 
small size, are rendered with wonderful fidelity. The details are 
accurately exx^ressed, yet not so as to x^i'^dominate over the 
essential elements of the comx 30 sition. The drawing of the 
horses is above all x^raise, and may even be pronounced superior 


® Tlie only illusti'atioris of these i^aintings 
I have seen are those ijublislied by the 
Archoeological Institute of Rome, Mon, 
Inst. IX. tav. LX. ; but they give a veiy 
inadequate idea of the beauty of the 
oiiginals. They fail even to impart the 
impression of the pure Greek art, which 
strikes the beholder at first sight, 

7 The inscription on the lid would run 
thus in Roman letters — ‘‘Ramtha. Huvk. 


Xaithuiati. Nagieva. Larthial Apaia- 
TRVS ViLETERAiAS.” That on the sarco- 
phagus appears to be intended for a cor- 
rection — ‘‘Ramtha, Huvknai. Thxji. Kesij. 
Air. Nacna. Larthial. Aptai’rus Vile- 

TEBAIS.’’ 

® Whether it be of marble resembling 
alabaster, or of alabaster resembling marble, 
is disputed. Otto Donner pronounces it to 
be of alabaster. Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 257- 
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to tliilt of the human figures. In short, these paintings belong 
to a perfect development of the art, and show the artist to have 
been capable of expressing the most difficult conceptions. 

The subjects are Greek ; the composition, the treatment, the 
design, the type of countenances, the costumes, the weajpons, 
the general as well as the individual characteristics, all breathe 
the spirit of Greek art. Why then should we hesitate to pro- 
nounce these paintings the work of Greek hands ? Certainly not 
because this cVcsuvre was found in Etruria, where so many 
thousands of monuments of unquestionably Hellenic art ha'^ e 
been, and are yearly being rescued from oblivion.^ 

The paintings on this sarcojfiiagus are not in fresco or encaustic, 
but in distemper, the colours being laid on the marble itself, 
without any intermediate stratum. The glutinous vehicle, how- 
ever, whatever it may have been, has lost its adhesive properties, 
so that the colour now conies off at the slightest touch.'" 

Bbonzes. 

Ninth Eooin. — A small chamber opening from Eoom VII. 
contains a further collection of bronzes. 

In a central glass case is a splendid suit of Etruscan armour, 
found by Signor Golini in a tomb opened by him near Orvieto in 

® Dr. Helbig, Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 198 ; declare it a work of Oreek art (op. cit. p. 

see the article, pp. 193-201. I could not 199). Doctors differ, however, in matters 

perceive that the shadows were scratched of art, as well as of science, for Dr. Kliieg- 

in. Helbig truly observes that the impres- mann (Ann. Inst. 1873, pp. 239-251) 
sioa produced by these paintings is very confidently pronounces these paintings nut 
like that made by the Attic khjtJii, with to be by a Greek hand, but by an Etruscan 

figures painted with various colours on a artist following the rules of Greek art 

white ground. merely as a basis for his own style ; and, 

^ Dr. Helbig points out the ideality that in suj)iDort of his view, he points out the 
pervades the entire composition, in the imwarlike dresses of the Amazons, the 
general characteristics of the individual strange nakedness of two of them who are 
figures as well as in their physiognomy, an vanquished, and the absence in the male 
ideality which is departed from here and warriors of that ideality "which ahvays 
there a little in the heads of the warriors, reigns in monuments of the full and free 
showing that the artist had wished to in- development of Greek art, and the want 
dividualise them, but that only the head of which reduces these warriors from heroes 
of the young warrior who has fallen to simple hopUtce, such as are frequently 
■wounded beneath the horses of the I’epresented on Etruscan monuments. He 

to the right betrays, and in a small degree, points out the aifinity between these paint- 
the influence of Italic realism. He gives ings, and those representing the Rape of 
his opinion that no monument yet disco- the Leucippides, on a wooden sarcophagus 
vered in Etruria reveals the character of found at Kertch. 

pure Greek art so clearly as this, and that ^ Otto Donner, who has carefully ex- 
if it had not been found on Etruscan soil, amined this monument, takes the vehicle to 
and had not been of a material im- have been white of egg, with or without the 
doubtedly Italic, no one would hesitate to milky juice of figs. Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 203. 
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1868. It consists of an Etruscan cassis or casque (represented 


in the annexed woodcut) with a 
broad cheek-pieces {paragiia- 
thicles) adorned with three large 
bosses in relief, the whole of fine 
workmanship, and with a ^lerfect 
IKitlna ; a cuirass in two parts, 
front and back-piece, hinged at 
the shoulder, and beautifully 
modelled, reproducing in bronze 
the parts of the body it was de- 
signed to protect ; with a pair of 
greaves modelled in the same 
manner to the leg, to Avhich they 
seem to have clung with a spring; 
a large aspis, or circular shield, 
Avithout boss, but with its rim 
decorated with a double guilloche 
pattern, and retaining, Avhen first 
discovered, its lining of AA’’Ood. 



SITULA OF 


button on the cro\Am, and with 



ETRUSCAN HELMET OF BRONZE. 



(ENOCHOiil OF BRONZE. 


Both greaves and cuirass shoAv manifest traces of gilding. In the 
same case are two situlcQ, and an oenochoe of bronze from the 
same site, represented in the Avoodcuts. 
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Ill another case by the window is a bronze sitala, only six 
inches high, but decorated with reliefs representing Hepliaistos 
brought hack to Olympus by Dionysos and Ariadne, attended by 
Satyrs and Mienads. The art is Etruscan, modified by Hellenic 
infiueiice. The word Suthina,’' in Etruscan letters, inscribed 
on the body of the donkey on which Ariadne is reclining, seems 
to mark this pot as a votive oflfering.'^ It retains traces of gild- 
ing. It was discovered in a tomb near Bolsena in 1871. 
Another bronze i)ot shaped like a tankard, also bears the in- 
scription ‘'SUXHIXA.” 

Ill the case by the window, is a sitida of silver, and of imicli 
earlier date, with veiy archaic figures scratched on it in a band. 
The women bearing boxes are Egyptian in charactei- 

Amoiig the iiiilitaiy bronzes 3"oii may notice a Greek helmet with 
nose and check pieces, the latter hinged, very unlike the Etruscan 
casque described above; spear-heads, battle-axes, bits, spurs, the 
boss of a chariot wdieel, and little instruments for laming cavaliy 
—small balls with four legs or points, three of wdiich always rest 
on the ground, while the fourth points upwards. 

Of bronzes for civil or religious purposes, there are flesh-hooks, 
surgical instruments, knives, some sacrificial, others of a crescent 
shape siqiposed to be razors, Jihiila% strigils, buckles, buttons, 
keys, hinges, springs, mirror-cases wuth beautiful reliefs on their 
lids, and the thousand and one articles of domestic use wdiich 
composed the furniture of Etruscan tombs. 

In one case by the window^ are some elegant bronze handles to 
vases wdiich have perished ; one bearing an Etruscan inscription — 

Thanias . Ceineal . SuTHiNA,”— another, formed of the body 
of a youth, bending back, and grasping the long curls wdiich 
depend from his head ; a third, of the body of a bearded man in 
a similar position, but with one hand over liis head, as if asleeji, 
the other holding a vase. There are also some lions’ feet to 
bronze couches, adorned with groups of archaic figures. Of iron 
there are sundry w^eapons and implements, domestic and agidcul- 
tural. But it is in ivory that this museum is particularly rich. 
There are some interesting plaques wdth figures in relief ; among 
them a pretty fragment of Europa on the bull, and another with 
a group of two sleeping children, perhaps the royal twins of 
Eoine, approached by a she-wmlf and her cubs — from a tomb at 

^ This word is often inscrihed oa bronzes '‘sepnlcbral,” and therefore sacred and 
found at Volsinii, see Chap. XXXV. p. not for common use. Bull. Inst. 1875, 
529. Ganiurrini thinks it must signify p. 87. 
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Cliiiisi. Here are also some beautiful handles of ivory, bearing 
reliefs, probably the handles to bronze mirrors ; on one is carved 
a warrior, carrying his helmet by a ring at the crown ; on another, 
an Etruscan marine deity, with wings and fish-tails. 

In this same room is an article in bronze, which years ago used 
to be inquired after by English travellers, as the compass,*’ 
by which the Etruscans steered to Caimsore Point, in the county 
of Wexford. The first party who asked for this instrument met 
with a prompt reply from Professor Migliarini, then Director of 
Antiquities in Tuscany. He ordered one of his officers to take 
the signori to the Eooni of the Bronzes, and to point out the 
Etruscan compass. Compass ! ” the man stared and hesitated, 
but on the repetition of the command led the way, persuaded of 
his own ignorance, and anxious to discover the article with which 
he w’as not acquainted. The search was fruitless — no compass 
could be discerned, and the English returned to the Professor, 
comx^laining of the man’s stupidity. The learned Director, in- 
dicating the case and shelf where it was to be found, ordered him 
to return with the party. A second search juoved no more suc- 
cessful; and the officer was obliged to confess his ignorance. 
Whereon the Professor w^ent with the party to the room, and 
taking down a certain article, exhibited it as the compass. 

Diamine I ” cried the man, I always took that for a lamp, an 
eight-branched lamj).” ^Hvnow then in future,” said Migliarini 
with great gravity, ^^that this has been discovered by a learned 
Irishman to be an ^ Etrusco-Phoenician nautical compass,’ used 
by the Etruscans to steer by on their voyages to Ireland, which 
was a colony of theirs, and this inscription, written in i^ure 
Etruscan or Irish, which is the same thing, certifies the fact — 

‘ In the night on a voyage out or home in sailing happily always 
in clear weather is known the course of going.’ ” 


Tehuacottas. 

Tenth Boom. — In this j^assage, ranged along the walls, are 


^ Sh' 'William Betliam, wlien lie found 
iliis mare’s nest (Etruria Celtica, II. p. 268), 
tad evidently made acquaintance with, the 
relic only through illustrations, which all 
present but one view of it. Had he per- 
sonally inspected it, he must have confessed 
it a lamp, with the holes for the wicks, 
and reservoir for the oil. The inscription 
runs in a circle round the bottom, and in 
Homan letters wonld be — Mi. Sushil. 


Yelthttui. Thura. Turke, Au. Yelthtjri. 
Phnisual. In the centre is a Medusa’s 
head, with wings on the temples, as on the 
lamps in the Tomb of the Volumni at 
Perugia. This monument has been illus- 
trated by several of the early writers on 
Etruscan antiquities. Dempster, de Etrurid 
Begali, I. tab. 8 ; G-ori, Museum Etruscum, 
1. p. XXX. ; Lanzi, Saggio, II. tav. 14, 3. 
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little asli-cliests of baked cla}’’ — ^miniatures of those in stone,, 
bearing pretty figures reclining on their lids, not often as at a 
banquet, but generally sketched in slumber, inufSed in togas. 
The toga, be it remembered, was originall}^ an Etruscan robe,, 
borrowed by the Romans, and was used in Juvenars time as a. 
shroud alone throughout a great part of Italj" — 

Pars magna Italias est, si venim admittimus, in qud 

JSTemo togam sumit, nisi mortuus.^ 

Its sepulchral use is exemplified in these recumbent figures,. 
There is little variety in the reliefs on these urns, which seejn tO' 
have been multiplied abundantly from the same moulds. The 
subjects are generally marine monsters, the mutual slaughter of 
the Theban brothers, or Cadmus strildng down with his plough 
the warriors sprung from the dragon’s teeth he had sown at 
Thebes. These little urns were all painted, both the figure on the- 
lid, and the relief below, and some retain traces, more or less vivid,, 
of this colouring. In this passage are two of the tall red sepulchral 
vases of C^ere or Veii, with archaic reliefs, and some cinerary 
urns of stone in the form of houses or temples, with the tile-work 
of the roof, carved in detail. Here is also a fragment of an 
archaic relief from Chiusi, representing a race of trigce, or three- 
horse chariots. 


In the Palazzo Buonarroti at Florence, is a slab of sandstone 
with the figure of an Etruscan warrior in relief. He is almost 
naked, having a cloth only about his loins ; his hair hangs loosely 
down his back ; he holds a spear in one hand and a lotus-flower, 
with a little bird on the stalk, in the other. The clumsiness, the 
Egyptian rigidity of this figure, mark it as of remote antiquity ; 
indeed it is generally regarded as the earliest known work of the 
Etruscan chisel in stone. It bears an inscription in Etruscan cha- 
racters. This curious relief was discovered ages since at Fiesole.^ 


In the possession of the Marchese Strozzi of Florence is a 
speccMoj wdiich has been pronounced to be perhaps the most 

^ Jiiv. Sat. III. 171. Eoman letters — Laetiiia Nises. Tlxis 

^ Buonarroti, Michael Angelo’s nex)hew monument is illustrated by G-ori, Mus. 

fi). 95, Explic. ad Dempst. II.), could not Etrus. III. p. ii., tab. 18, 1 ; and byMi- 

tell the date of its discovery ; he only call, Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 80, tav. 51. 
knew he had received it from his ancestors. Conestabile (Mon. Perug. III. p. 212) re- 

The relief is about 3 ft. 9 in. high. The gards it as not much later than the days of 

Etruscan inscription would run thus in Demaratus, 
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beautiful and elegant mirror that ever issued from the tombs of 
Etruria.” It was found near Sorano, in a sepulchre which is 
supposed to haye belonged to the necropolis of Sovana. The 
figures are not incised on the bronze as usual, but are in low, 
flat relief, and so elaborately and delicately carved, as, though 
belonging to the best period of art, to mark a j)oint on the verge 
of the decadence. At the first glance they seem to represent the 
Judgment of Paris, but you presently perceive that although 
there is the usual number of figures, Juno is absent from the 
scene. The Phrygian shepherd is there, sitting, half-draped, on 
a rock, and by his side stands, with her arm round his neck, in a 
caressing attitude, the ^'lively-glancing” goddess, Aphrodite. 
She wears pendants in her ears, necklace, and armlets, but her 
only robe has fallen to her knees, leaving her charms exposed. 
Opposite Paris stands Pallas, armed and draped, leaning on her 
spear; and behind her is a naked figure of female form and features, 
and with female ornaments, holding a wand or sceptre, which, to 
complete the subject, should be Hera, but it is not, for it is 
stooping to feed a swan; and, yet, more strange, it is no goddess 
at all, but a male, or rather an androgynous figure. The inter- 
IDretation of the scene is far from evident, and there are no 
inscriptions attached to clear up the mystery. GamiuTini takes 
the hermaiDhrodite for the Genius of Voluptuousness, and the 
entire scene to represent the selection by Paris of sensual pleasure 
in preference to virtue or warlike renown, as tyjnfied by the grey- 
eyed goddess. In short in this scene Paris is supposed to be 
represented as the moral antithesis of Hercules.'^ This mirror 
was for some time exhibited in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, 
but is now in the Palazzo Strozzi, in the Via Faenza. 

Monte Falterona. 

Eelics of Etruscan art are not ahvays found in sepulchres — 
the celebrated lamp of Cortona, and the numerous scarabei of 
Chiusi, are evidences to the contrary. But the most abundant 
collection of non-sepulchral relics that Etruria has produced w^as 
discovered in the summer of 1838 — not in the neighbourhood of 
a city or necropolis — not even in any of the rich plains or valleys 
which anciently teemed with ]poi)ulation, but, strange to say ! 
near the summit of one of the Apennines, one of the loftiest 
mountains in Tuscany, which rises to the height of 5,400 feet, 

7 Tull. Inst. 1875, pp. 82—84. 
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jiiid from wliiclij Ariosto tells us, botli seas are \isible. Tliis is 
Monte Falterona, about twenty-live or thirt}” miles east ot 
Florence, the mountain in which the Amo takes its rise, as 
Dante describes it — 

Uii fiiimicel clie nasce in Falteroiia. 

Oil the same level with the source ot this celebrated, livei is a 
lake, or tarn, called Oiliegeto, on whose banks a shepherdess, 
sauntering in dreamy mood, chanced to cast her eve on some- 
thing sticking in the soil. It proved to be a little figure in 
bronze. She carried it home ; and taking it in her simplicity for 
the image of some hoi}" mnn ot God, set it up in her hut to aid 
her private devotions. The parish-priest, paying a pastoral 
visit, observed this mannikin, and inquired what it wms. “ A 
saint,” replied the gii’l ; hut incredulous of its sanctity, or not 
considering it a fit object for a maiden’s adoration, he carried it 
away with him. The fact got wind in the neighbouring towm of 
Stia del Casentino, and some of the inhabitants resolved to make 
researches on the spot. A single day sufficed to bring to light 
a quantity of such images and other articles in bronze, to the 
number of tliree hundred and thirty-five, lying confusedly on 
the shores of the lake, just beneath the surface. They then 
proceeded to drain the lake, and discovered in its bed a prodigi- 
ous quantity of trunks of fir and beech trees, heaped confusedly 
on one another, with their roots often uppermost as if they had 
been overthrown by some mighty convulsion of nature ; and on 
them lay many other similar figures in bronze ; so that the total 
number of articles in tins metal here discovered amounted to 
between six and seven hundred. They were mostly human 
figures of both sexes, many of them rejwesenting gods and Penates, 
varying in size from two or three to seventeen inches in height. 
But how came they here ? wais the question which puzzled every 
one to answer. At first it ^vas thought the}’’ had been east into 
the lake for preservation during some political convulsion, or 
hostile invasion, and afterwards forgotten. But further examina- 
tion showed they were mostly of a votive character — offerings at 
some shrine, for favours expected or received. Most of them 
had their arms extended as if in the act of x^'esenting gifts ; 
others were clearly rex^resentations of beings suffering from 
•disease, esx^ecially one -who had a 'vvound in his chest, and a 
frame wasted by consumption or atrophy ; and there were, more- 
over, a number of decided ex-votos — ^lieads and limbs of vaiious 
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portions of tlie human body, and many images of domestic 
animals, also of a votive character. All this implied the existence 
of a shrine on this mountain, surrounded, as the trees seemed to- 
indicate, by a sacred grove, like that of Feronia on Soraete, and 
of Silvanus at Caere ; ^ and it seemed that, by one of those 
terrible convulsions to vdiich this land has from age to age been 
subject, the shrine and grove had been hurled down into this, 
cavity of the mountain. It is well known that such catastrophes 
have in past ages occurred on Monte Falterona. For it is 
composed of stratified sandstone {maeigno), and argillaceous schist 
(hisciajo), which latter, being very friable, has given way under 
the pressure of the superincumbent mass, and caused tremendous 
landslips, by Avhich extensive forests have been precii^itated 
down the sloi^es.^ No traces, however, of a shrine, or of any 
habitation, 'were discovered with the relics in this lake. 

There were some articles of very different character mixed with 
these figures, the existence of wFich on such a site was still more 
difficult to explain. Such -wei’e fragments of knives and swords, 
and the heads of darts, all of iron, in great numbers, not less, it 
is said, than two thousand, much injured by rust ; besides great 
chains, and Jibidce, and shapeless pieces of bronze from two 
ounces to two pounds in weight, recognised by antiquaries as the 
primitive money of Italy — the ces rude, which preceded the coined 
metal, or ces signatum, and was valued by its weight — together 
with fragments of the better known coinage. Broken pottery, 
too, of the coarsest description, was mingled with the other 
articles, and also found scattered at some distance from the 
lake. 

The w^eapons have been accomited for in various ways — as the 
relics of some battle fought on the spot, which, be it remembered 
was border-ground for ages ; ^ or as the offering of some military 

^ That of Silvamis was girt about "ivitli these landslips, it is highly probable that 
fir-trees. Virg. jEn. YIIL 599. the same causes were in operation here that 

^ Eepetti (II. p. 91) record.*? three of brought about the fall of the Eossberg in 
these landslips: the first on 15th May, Switzerland, where the clayey lying 

1335, when a spur of the mountain slid beneath the heavier conglomerate, were 
down more than four miles, burying a converted into mud by the percolation of 
town with all its inhabitants, and render- water, and ceased to he able to support tho 
ing the waters of the Arno turbid for more superincumbent weight. The season of the 
than two months ; the second on 18th May, year in which each of these Italian land- 
1641 ; the latest on 15th May, 1827, when slips occurred, just after the fall of the 
the Arno was again reddened for several early rains, and the melting of the winter 
weeks with the mud. From the quantity snow, confirms this view, 
of water that came down with the first of ^ Bull. Inst, 1838, p. 70 — Migliarini. 
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legion;'^ or as indicating that the shrine here was sacred to the 
god of Avar.^ 

A solution of the mysteides of this lalce has been offered by the 
late Dr. Emil Braun, the learned secretary of the Archaeological 
Institute of Rome ; and it is so novel and ingenious that I must 
give it to the reader. 

He commences by observing that the trees found in the lake 
had been conrpletely deprived of vitality, the rvater having 
absorbed all the resinous parts wliich they possessed -when green. 
He considers that the convulsion or dislocation of the mountain, 
which hurled them into this spot, must have occurred long prior 
to the period when the bronzes and other articles were here 
deposited, otherwise the latter would have been buried beneath 
the former, and not regularly set around the lake. He thinks 
that the lake was formed at the time that the landslip occurred, 
and that its waters acquired a medicinal quality from the trees it 
contained, the parts which gave them that vii’tue being identical 
with those from which modern chemistry extracts creosote. Now, 
the diseases wliich are shown in the ex-votos, are just such, he 
obseiwes, as are remediable by that medicine. The styptic water 
of Pinelli, so celebrated for stopping the hemorrhage of recent 
wounds, has a base of creosote ; and hither, it seems, flocked 
crowds of wounded warriors, who left their weapons in acknow- 
ledgment of their cure. The virtues of the same medicine, in 
curbing the attacks of phthisis are now recognised by medical men 
of every school; and by patients labouring under this disorder 
the lake seems to have been especially frequented. Creosote 
also is a specific against numerous diseases to which the fam sex 
are subject, and such seem, from the fignres, to have resorted in 
crowds to these w’aters. To free this theory from the charge of 
caprice or fantasjq the learned doctor cites the case of a similar 
lake in China, which is known to have imbibed marvellous 
medicinal qualities from the trunks of trees casually immersed in 
its waters.'* 

" Ball. last. 1838, lo. 66— Ingliirami. summit of Mount Lebanon, and in its 

* Bull. Inst. 1842, p. 180 — ^Brauu. waters votaries were wont to deposit tlieir 

Bull. Inst. 1842, pp. 179 — 184. The gifts, which were not only of bronze, gold, 
•opinion that the bronzes were deposited as and silver, but also of linen and lissus ; 
votive offerings around the lake, is borne and a yearly festival was long held there, 
•out by a similar fact mentioned by ancient which was ultimately suppressed by Con- 
writers. The sacred lake and grove of stantine. See Bull. Inst. 1845, p. 96, and 
Yenus Aphacitis, in Coelo-Syria, between the authorities there cited. 

Bihlos, and Heliopolis, stood near the 
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I leave it to medical readers to determine the correctness of 
this theory ; to me it seems that se non e vero, e hen trovato. 

I must add a word on the bronzes. Most are very rude, like 
the offerings of loeasants, but a few are in the best Etruscan 
style. One antiquary considers them to show every stage of art, 
from its infancy to its perfection under Greek influence, and 
again to its decline,® Another perceives no traces of Eoman, 
much less of Imperial times, but refers them all to a purely 
native origin.^ Certain it is that some show the perfection of 
Etruscan art. Such is the figure of a warrior, with helmet, 
cuirass, and shield, generally called Mars.J which may rival that 
*of the said deity in the Florence gallery, — a Hercules, with the 
lion’s skin over his shoulders — the saint,” I believe, of the 
ixtstorella, though "'not in saintly garb,”® — a Diana, said to 
resemble the celebrated archaic statue of marble found at Pom- 
peii, — and a woman’s leg and arm of great beauty.^ These, with 
ra few more of the choicest produce of the lake, are now to be 
•seen in the British Museum, in the " Eooni of the Bronzes.” 

A still more recent discovery has been made on one of the 
Apennines, between Monte Falterona and Eomagna, where many 
ooins were found, principally asses, but among, them a very rare 
qumciLssis, like that in the Bacci collection at Arezzo, wliich till 
now has been uniqued 

Eighteen miles on the road from Florence to Arezzo is the 
little town of Figiine, which had never been suspected of i^ossess- 
ing Etruscan antiquities in its neighbourhood, till in 1843 a 
jsepulchre was discovered on a hill hardly a mile beyond it. The 
roof had fallen in, but it w^as evident that the tomb had been 
formed of masoniy, the hill being of too soft an earth to admit of 
sepulchres being excavated ; the pavement was of oims incertim 
— a very singular feature, which I have never seen, or heard of 
^is existing elsewhere in an Etruscan tomb.^ But a still more 


* Migliarini, Bull. Inst. 1838, p. 69. 

® Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 89. 

7 Idem. tay. 12. 

s Idem. tav. 15. 

^ For notices of this curious lake and 
its contents, see Bull. Inst. 1838, pp. 65 — 
68 (Inghirami) ; 1838, pp. 69 — 70 (Migli- 
arini; 1842, pp. 179 — 184 (Braun); Mi- 
cali, Mon. Ined. tav. 12 — 16 pp. 86 — 
102 ; Braun’s revie-w of the same, Ann. 
Inst. 1843, p. 354. 

^ Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 89. 

2 It may he that the so-called opus in- 


cerium of the pavement was only a col- 
lection of small stones put down at random, 
for no mention is made of cement, which 
forms the basis of the Koman masonry 
known by that name. Pavement of any 
description is almost unknown in Etruscan 
tombs. But pavements of small pebbles 
have been found in the so-called tomb of 
Agamemnon, just opened by Br. Schlie- 
mann, at Mycenae. I have discovered very 
similar pavements in certain Greek tombs 
which I have opened in the Cyxenaica, 
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remarkable tiling was that arouiul one of the urns, which had a 
recumbent female figure on the lid, w’as scattered an immense 
(luantity of gold leaf in minute fragments, twisted and crumpled, 
which seemed to hare been thrown over the figure in a sheet or 
veil, and to have been torn to pieces by the fall of the roof, 
which had destroyed most of the urns. It was of the purest 
‘fold beaten out very thin ; and the fragments collected weighed 
about half a pound." 

Other Etruscan relics have been discovered m the neighbour- 
hood of Florence in past times. Buonarroti — the painter’s 
nephew— states, that, in 1689, at a spot called St. Andrea a 
llorgiano, in the heights above Antella, a village a few miles to 
tlie south-east of Florence, he saw an Etruscan inscription cut in 
large letters in the rock. *' At Antella has also been found a stele, 
or monumental stone, with bas-reliefs, in two compartments one 
representing a pair of figures on the banqneting-couch, and a 
slave standing by ; the other, a pair sitting opposite, with a table 
between them. It is of very ai’chaic character, and the Egj'ptian 
rigidity of the figures and cast of the countenances is very marked. 
It is now in the possession of Signor Peruzzi of Florence.*^ 

At San Slartino alia Palma, five or six miles from Florence, a 
little to the left of the road to Leghorn, some monuments of 
Etruscan art have been found — a female statue of marble, head- 
less, Avith a doA'e in her hand, and an inscription on her I'obes ; “ 
and a singnlar, circular, altar-like cip 2 >us, four feet high, with 
figures in high relief — a warrior, preceded by two lictoi’S, and 
followed by two citizens, one of wdiom is embracing him. It has 

this cannot he earlier than the fifth cen- 
tury of the City, because the males here 
are beardless ; and barbers are said by 
Pliny {YII. 59) to have been introduced 
into Rome in the year 454 ; whereas the 
style of art, a much safer criterion, shows 
this monument to be of much earlier date, 
and of undoubted Etruscan antiquity. See 
Vol. 1. p. 381. 

® Bnonari’oti (pp. 13, 29, tab. XLIII.)' 
took this figure for Venus, or the nymph 
Begoe, of whom mention has already been 
made — ^VoL L p. 478. 

^ Buonar. p. 29, tab. XL VI. The lictors. 
had no axes in their fasces. Both these 
monuments were formerly in the possession 
of the Della Stnfa family. Where they 
are now I do not know. 


an Etruscan inscriiition above J 

^ For a description of this tomh see 
Sligliarini, Bull. Inst. 1843, pp. 35-37. 

Buonar. p. 95, Explicat, ad Dempsb. 
tom. II. Passeri (p. 55, ap. Gori, Mus. 
Etriis. III. tall. XV.), however, represents 
it as merely a Imge stone cut from the 
rock, 15 Roman feet long, by 6 high, with 
letters 6 inches in height. The inscription 
translated into Roman letters would be 

TULAR . MP . A . TIS . VL . 

A 0 . cnicii. 

^ Inghirami gives illustrations of this 
singular stele (]\Ion. Etnis. VI. tav. €. D . 
E.) This is an instance of the fallacy of 
the mode of determining the antiquity of 
monuments from the presence or absence 
of the beard. Inghirami pronounces that 
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At San Casciano, eight or ten miles on the road to Siena, 
Etruscan inscriptions and bronzes have been found in ages past ; ® 
and about the ruins of a castle, called Pogna, or Castro Pogna, 
on a height two miles to the west of Tavarnelle, on the same 
road, numerous Etruscan urns have been found, three or four 
centuries since. They are said to have been of marble and of 
elegant character, and to have had peculiarities of form and style. 
The castle was destroyed in 1185. The site must have been 
originallj’' Etruscan. ^ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE XL. 


Note I. — The Fkax^ois Vase. See p. 81. 

This monument is of such splendour and interest, that it demands 
detailed description. Like the painted pottery of Etruria in general, it 
represents subjects from tlie mythological cjmle of the Greeks, and all its 
inscriptions are in the Greek character. 

To b 0 gin with tliG neck of the Vcise, wiiich has two hands of ng'ures . 
The upper contains, on one side, the Hunt of tho boar of Calyclon. All the 
heroes, and even the clogs, have their appellations attached. The most 
prominent are PnLEUS, Meleagros, Atalate, Melanion, Akastos, Asmetos, 
Simon, and the great Twin-brethren Ivastor and Poludeukes (1 olliix). At 
each end of this scene is a sphinx. On the other side is a subject winch is 
explained as the Keturn of Theseus from the slaughter of the Minotaur, and 
tile rejoicings consequent on his triumph. A galley full of men wearing 
petasl and in attitudes of exultation, is approaching the land ; Phaidimos 
jumps ashore ; another casts himself into the sea, in Ms eagerness to reach 
the beach, on which a band of thirteen youths and maidens— all named serial, 
and holding hands-are dancing in honour of the hero Theseus, who plays 
the lyre, with Ariane (Ariadne) at Ms side. -r -a-. 

The second band has, on one side, the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapith^,, 
all with names attached. Here again Theseus takes part in the combat, in 
which the Greeks fght fully armed, but the Centaurs with stones and boughs 
of trees. On the other side, are the Funeral Games in honour of Patrodus, rejDre- 
sented by a race of five quadriga, driven by Gluteus, Automedon, Diomeues, 
Damasipos, and Hipo . . on ; while Achileus himself stands at the goal with a 
tripod for the victor, and other tripods and vases are seen beneath the chariots. 

The third and principal band represents the Marriage of Peleus ancl 
Thetis. The goddess is sitting in a Doric temple. Before the portico, at 
an altar, designated BOM . on which rests a hantliarus, stands her mortal 
spouse, his hand held by the Centaur Chiron, who is accompanied by Ibis, with 


s Biionar. p. 96 , 

9 Buonar. pp. 33, et seq. Bepettx (IT. 
p. 498) says that the rnins of the castle 


are now called he Masse del Poggio di 
Marcialla. 
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her oadncnia ; tlie Xymphs IIestia and Ch.u'jklo, and anotlior of indistinct 
name ; Dionysos lieiiring an amphora on his shoulders ; and the three Hoeai. 
Xext comes a long- jirocession of deities in quadrigce—ZliV?. and Hun-V in the 
tirst, attended l.y ( Hiania and Kai.iope. Who follo-^y in the next tivo chariots, 
is not clear — the name of ANi'iilTiirrE is alone legible ; but both are attended 
by the other .Muses. .VlUiS and .Vl'HEODiTE occupy the fourth car; Hermes 
and his mothei- Haia, the sixth ; and the name of Ouheanos is alone left to 
mark the occupants of the seventh. Hepiiai-stos mounted on his donkey 
teririiiiates till* jiroeessioii. 

<.)ji the fourth hand, Achilles is displaying his proverhial swiftness of foot, 
hy pursuing a youth who is gallo])ing with a pair of horses tow'ards the 
gates of Troy. The same subject has been found on other vases ; but this 
is the lirst tf> make known the youth as TiioiLos. The son of Peleiis is 
followed hy Atiikxa, Heuvks, by his mother Thetis, and Hhodia — all near 
a fuiiiitaiii, with its (.Ircck designation — Kprjurj — where Troilns seems^ to have 
been surprised. Eiider his steeds’ feet lies a water-jar, called iiSpict, wdiicli 
has beeiL cast away in terror by a n3'mph vdio is near him. The walls 
of Troy, to wliicii he hastens, are white, and are of rcg’ular 

Greek masonry. The gate is not arched, but has a fiat lintel. From^ it 
issue Hektoii and Politpis, armed for the rescue of their brother. Outside 
the gate, on a seat or throne marked ©a/coj, sits the venerable PniAMOS, 
talking* with Antexor, draped like himself in chiton and clilcmys. At the 
fountain stands Apolox, and a Trojan (Tnoox) is lilling a jar, the water flow- 
ing from spouts like panthers’ heads. 

On the other side of the fountain, is the Peturn of Hepiiaistos to Heaven. 
Zeus and Heka occupy a throne at one end of the scene, and behind them 
are Athexa, Ares, and Artejiis ; wdiile before them stand Dioxisos and 
Haphrodite, as if to plead for the offending son of Jove, who follows on an 
ass, attended hy Silexoi and the Nymphs (Nipiiai). 

The fifth band contains the common subject of beasts and chimforas of 
various descriptions engaged in combat, or devouring their — griffons, 

sphinxes, lions, panthers, boars, bulls, &c. 

The sixth band is on the foot of the vase, and represents the Pigmies, 
mounted on goats for chargers, and armed writh slings and clubs, encounter- 
ing their foes, the Cranes. Neither of these last two bands has inscriptions. 
The potter s and painter’s names are on the principal band. The vase speaks 
for itself, and says, 

ViaZOfll/VaMlaiT I'i >“ CHtias drew me,” 
and ePAOTIMO^MEnOIE5E<^ “ Ergotimos made me.” 

The inscriptions run, some from right to left, hut most from left to 
right, generally according to the direction of the figures to which they are 
attached. 

On one handle of the amjyliora^ is a winged Diana grasping two lions 
by the neck, and on the other a similar figure holding a panther and a stag.^ 

^ The winged Artemis on tbe Chest of type in the Babylonian cylinders, where 
Cypselus held in this way a lion in one they are often represented, throttling lions 
hand, and a panther in the other. Pansan. or swans. 

Y. 19. Such figures seem to have their 
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And beneath these groups is Aias (Ajax) bearing the dead bod3" of Akileus. 
Within each handle is a Fury, with oj^en mouth, gnashing teeth, ■vvings 
spread, and in the act of running — the same figure that occurs so often on 
Etruscan vases and bronzes. An illustration of it lias been given in the eyed 
hjlix from Yulci, at page 4G2 of Yoh I. ; and a further specimen is presented 
in the goblet at page 128 of this volume. 

Note II. — The Amazon SARCoriiAGUS. See p. 06. 

The battle of the Greeks with the Amazons was a favourite subject with 
ancient artists, and representations of this combat are among tlie most ex- 
quisite works of the tiellenic chisel that have come down to us. They adorned 
the frieze of the Temple of Apollo at Bassie, and the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, and with what w'onderful spirit the subject was treated on those 
monuments, the reliefs in the British Museum remain to attest. It wms 
sculptured by Phidias on the shield of the great chryselephantine statue of 
Pallas in the Parthenon, and on the pedestal of the Olympian Jove at 
Athens (Pans. I. 17, 2 ; Plin. xxxvi, 4, 4). It was also a favourite subject 
for the pencil among' the Greeks, but of such productions no examples 
bejmnd the designs on painted vases have hitherto been knowm to us. This 
sarcophagus, then, is unique in showing us how the subject wms treated in 
colours. We know that the Poikile at xUhens w^as adorned with pictures of 
this combat by Mikon, the contemporary and fellow'-labourer of Polygnotus 
(Pans, I. 15, 2 ; Plin. xxxv. 35) ; and that he repeated the subject on one 
of the walls of the Temple of Theseus (Pans. I. 17, 2); and it must have 
been to one or both of those paintings that Aristophanes alludes, wdien he 
makes the Chorus in Lysistrata (677 — 0) exclaim, ‘‘ X. wmman is an excellent 
ridez*, and has a good seat, and w'ould not fall oif wdien her horse gallops. 
Look at the Amazons, whom Mikon jzainted mounted on horses fighting w'ith 
the men ! ” Mikon, be it remembered, was i*enowned for tlie skill with wdiicb 
be depicted horses (Pans. I. 18, 1). It is by no means improbable that in 
the scenes on this sarcoiohagus w'e see coi^ies, entire or in part, of those 
celebrated Athenian paintings. Cue featm*e in these scenes is worthy of 
notice, ThS heroines are not represented combating fi'om chariots in the 
reliefs either from Phigaleia or Halicarnassus ; nor, so far as we know, in 
any other pi’oduction of Hellenic sculpture or jzainting which portrayed this 
celebrated myth, unless it be on figured vases. In this respect the 
sarcophagus in this Museum is unique. Of vases, the only instance I can 
recollect in which quaclrigcB are introduced into the combat of Greeks wdtlz 
Amazons, is that of the grand hrater from Euvo in the ^Museum of Naples. 
Mon. Inst. II. tav. 30. 




THE \YALLS OP PJBSULJE. 


CHAPTER XLL 

m-ESOlJE.—FJESULJE. 

Chi Fiesol hediiicd conobbe el loco 

Come gia i}er gli cieli ben comi^osto. — F acoio eegli Ubeeti. 

Vires autein veteres eanim bodieque magnitndo ostentat mceniiim. 

Tell. Pateeculus. 

The first acquaintance the traveller in Italy makes with 
Etruscan antiquities — the first time, it may he, that he is re- 
miiiclecl of such a race — ^is generally at Fiesole. The close 
vicinit}" to Florence, and the rejiort that some remains are to be 
seen there, far older than Roman days, attract the visitor to the 
spot. He there beholds walls of great massiveness, and a few 
other remains, bnt forms a very imperfect conception of the race 
that constructed them. He learns, it is true, from the skill 
displayed in these monuments, that the Etruscans could not have 
been a barbarous people ; but the extent and character of their 
civilization are to him still a mystery. It is not at Fiesole that 
this early people is to be comprehended. 

Who, that has visited Florence, does not know Fiesole — ^the 
Hampstead or Highgate of the Tuscan capital — the Sunday resort 
of Florentine Cocknepsm ? Who does not Jmow that it forms 
one of the most picturesque objects in the scenery around that 
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most elegant of cities, crowning a Leiglit, three miles to the 
north, with its vine-shaded villas and cypress-girt convents, and 
rearing its tall cathedral-tower between the two crests of the 
mount? "Who has not lingered awhile on his way at Dante’s 
mill, and, in spite of the exclusiveness of English proprietorship , 
who has not in imagination overleaj)ed the walls of the Villa 
hallowed by The Hundred Tales of Love,” and beheld 

“ Boccaccio’s Garden and its faery, 

The love, the joyannce, and the gallantry ? 

Though a description of Fiesole is to be found in every guide- 
book that treats of Florence, yet, as an Etruscan citj", it demands 
some notice from me. 

As the visitor ascends the hill by the new carriage-road, he will 
Xierceive, just before reaching the town, a portion of the ancient 
wall climbing the steep on the lught. This is a very inferior 
specimen, in point of massiveness and preservation, to what he 
may see on the opposite side of the city. Let him then cross the 
Piazza, where he should secure the services of Michele Bongini 
as cicerone, and take the path behind the apse of the cathedral, 
which will lead him to the northern brow of the hill. Here he 
finds a superb remnant of the ancient fortifications, stretching 
away to his right, and rising in twelve or fourteen courses to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet. The masonry is widely different 
from that of ancient sites in southern Etruria. The hard rock of 
wdiich the hill is composed, correctly termed macigno by Dante, 
not admitting of being w^orked so easily as the tiifo and other soft 
volcanic formations of the southern plains, has been cut into 
blocks of various sizes, as they chanced to be split out from the 
quarry, but generally squared, and laid in horizontal courses. 
Strict regularity, however, was by no means observed. The 
courses vary in depth from about one foot to t'wo or three, the 
average being above tw^o ; and in length also the blocks differ 
greatly, some being as much as seven, eight, nine feet, and the 
longest twelve feet and a half, while others are square. The 
joints are often oblique, instead of vertical, and in some parts 
there is a wedge-course, as in the walls of Populonia, Perugia, 
and Todi, but without any apparent object. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the aim of the builder was regular masonry, but he 
was fettered by his materials. In many parts where the angles 
of the blocks did not fit close, a portion was cut away, and a small 
stone fitted in with great nicety, as in the most finished polygonal 
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walling. Tlir>ugh the edges of the blocks have in general suffered 
from the weatlier, the joints are sometimes extremely neat, and 
it is apparent that such was originally the character of the whole. 
No cement or cramping was used ; the masses, as usual in these 
early structures, held together by them own weight.^ 

This masonry is by no means so massive as that on other 
Etruscan sites of the same character — ^^^olterra, Eusell®, Cortona, 
for instance ; yet, from its finish, its excellent preservation, and 
the height of the walls, incturesquely draped with ivy, and over- 
shadowed by oaks and cypresses, it is very imposing. 

The lower entrance to the lane, by which the visitor descends 
from the Piazza, marks the site of an ancient gate ; and in the 
road below it, mixed -with modern re^^airs, are remains of the old 
pavement — not of polygonal blocks, as used by the Eomans, but 
of large rectangular flags, furrowed transversely on account of the 
steepness of the road. This is a style often adopted by the 
Greeks.^ Its dissimilarity to Roman pavement, its relation to 
the gate in the Etruscan avails hard hy, and the large size of 
the blocks or flags, rendering removal a wmrk of great difficulty, 
induce me to consider it of Etruscan antiquity, though this is the 
only site in Etruria wdiere I have obseiwed it. 

In this portion of the wall open two joassages, whose narrow 
dimensions prove them to have been nothing but sewers, to drain 
the area of the city; as was usual on Etruscan sites. In the 
volcanic district such sewers are cut through the tufo cliffs on 
which the walls rest ; but here, as in other cities of Northern 
Etruria, there being no cliffs, and the fortifications rising from 
the slope and forming a Q'evetement to the higher level of the city, 
they are made in the wall itself. So also at Volterra. Of the 


^ At the angles of the blocks holes may 
often he obsen^ecl, which have evidently 
been made subsequently ; most probably, 
like those in the Coliseum, in the search 
for the metal cramps, which w'ere supposed 
to hold the masses together. Por such 
reckless, destructive barbarism is always 
ignorant and indiscriminating. A striking 
proof of this is seen in the temple of 
Jui>iter Panhellenius in iEgina, where, even 
in the monolithic columns, the barbarians 
have made holes for the same purpose, at 
the height where they had been accus- 
tomed to find the joints of the frusta ; 
thus unwittingly paying the highest com- 
pliment to the exquisite workmanship of 


the Greeks. For this fact I am indebted 
to l\Ir. Edward Falkener. 

- This ribbed pavement, or cordonatay 
is frequently met with in the Cyclopean 
cities of Italy. It is found at Pozzuoli, on 
the ascent to the Street of Tombs. I have 
observed it also in the ancient roads of 
Syracuse, wdierc the rock itself is so fur- 
rowed, and on the ascent to the Acropolis 
of Athens. The pavement at Cyrene, ex- 
tolled by Pindar (Pyth. V. 121, et seq.), is 
of the same description. Mr. Edward 
Falkener tells me that he has remarked 
similar pavement at Eleusa or Sehaste 
in Cilicia, at Lahranda in Caria, and at 
Termessus in Pamphylia. 
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same cliaracter may be the apertures in the walls of the so-called 
Pelasgic toAvns of Latium — Norba, Segni, and Alatri ; but these 
of F£esul£e are much infeiior in size.® The smaller of them has 
a doccia, or sill, serving as a spout to cany the fluid clear of the 
wall. The other runs in very far in a straight line, but being 
too small to admit a man, it has never been fathomed. But the 
most singular feature of this sewer is, that on the wall beneath it 
is scratched a flgure, the usual symbol among the ancients of 
reproductive power. It is here so slightly marked, as easily to 
escape the eye ; it may possibly have been done by some wanton 
hand in more recent times, but analogy is in favour of its antiquity. 
That such representations were placed by the ancients on the 
walls of their cities, there is no lack of proof. They are found 
on several of the early cities of Italy and Greece, on masonry 
jpolygonal as well as regular.^ 

The reason of this symbol being placed in such positions is not 
easy to determine. Inghii-ami Brought it might be to intimate 
the strength of the city, or else to show defiance of a foe, in 
accordance with the ancient gestm-e of contempt and defiance, still 
in use among the southern irations of Em-ope ; ** it may also have 
had the same meaning in this as in other cases, where it was 
used as afascinum or charm against the effects of the evil eye.'^ 

3 The openings in the walls of these near the clmrch of S. Fortiinato- Ask for 
three Latin towns are large enough for a pezzo di marmo.” It is also to he 

man to enter, and may haye been posterns. seen on a block at an angle of the walls of 
It may be questioned if they were conduits Oea, in the island of Thera, in the JSgsean 
or sewers, though that at Norba is of the Sea, with the inscrijition rots- (piKois an- 
us ual size of Etruscan sewers — about seven nexed, which has been considered a mere 
feet high, and three wide. euphemism to assist iihefascinum in avert- 

Its existence was unknown to the ing the efiects of the evil eye. The same 
cicerone^ until I pointed it out to him in turj^icula res, as Varro (L. L. YII. 97) calls 
June, 1876. it, has been found on the doors of tombs 

® The best known of these sites is Alatri, at Palazzolo, the ancient Acre in Sicily, 

where the symbol tripled, and in relief, is at Castel d’Asso in Etruria, and even in 
sculijtured on the lintel of the above- the Catacombs of Nai^les. Ann. Inst. 1829, 
mentioned sewer, postern, or passage, p. 65 ; 1811, p. 19. 
which opens in the polygonal walls of the ® This appears the most probable mean- 
citadel. It is also found tripled on the ing. It is confirmed by what Herodotus 
polygonal walls at Grottatorre, near Cor- tells us of Sesostris, who, in his victorious 
rese in Sabina. On the ancient wall in march through Asia, to express his con- 
the Terra di Cesi, three miles from Terni, tempt for those people who had offered 
the same symbol in relief occurs in a little or no resistance to his arms, set up 
similar position at the angle of the w-all, stdm in their lands, and carved thereon 
which is here of rectangular blocks (Micali, the converse of this symbol. II. 102. 

Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 7, tav. 13) ; and The occurrence of this symbol on the 

on the ancient fortifications of Todi, on the walls of Pelasgic cities may be explained 
Umbrian bank of the Tiber, of similar by the worship that ancient people paid to 
masonry, it is found in prominent relief, the phallic Hermes. It waa they who in- 
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Following the line of walls some hundred yards to the east 
you formerly came to an arch standing ten or twelve feet in 
advance of them. It was a structure of different character, and 
apparently of later date ; for the masonry was much less massive 
than in the city walls. It seemed to have formed part of an open 
gatewny, or projecting tower, for there ^vere traces of a second 
arch w’hich joined this at right angles, uniting it to the wall. It 



^kttehtd hj E. W- Cookt, It. A. 

ANCIENT GATEWAY, OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF F-ESUL-E. 


was xirobably a Eoman addition. This picturesque monument 
was tliroivn down in 1848 by the Fiesolani themselves, and the 
piers on wdiich the arch rested alone remain to mark its site. 
The wmodcut shows it as it was more than thirty years ago. 

Be^nnd this you can trace the walls in fragments, mixed with 
the small W'Ork of modern rejiairs, running in a straight line for 


troduced it into Athens, and the rest of 
Greece, and also into Samothrace (Herod. 
IL 51, confirmed by the coins of Lemnos 
and Imhros, says Miiller, Etrask. einl. 2, 
3) ; and probably also, with the mysterious 
rites of the Cabiri, into Etruria and other 
parts of Italy. Yet the worship of this 
symbol was by no means confined to the 
classic nations of antiquity. It seems to 
have prevailed also among the nations of 
the far East ; and recent researches lead 
tis to conclude that it held even among the 
early people of the Hew World. Stephens' 


Yucatan, I. pp. 181, 434. Hot to dwell 
on this subject, I may remark that as the 
ancients were wont to place these satyrica 
sigma in their gardens and houses, to avert 
the effects of the envious eye (Plin. XIX. 
19, 1), so they may w^ell have been placed 
on the walls of a city to protect its inha- 
bitants. The philosophical idea which 
they symbolise will also account for their 
nse as sepulchral emblems ; some remark- 
able instances of which are to he seen at 
Chiusi, Perugia, and Orvieto. 
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some distance along tlie brow of tlie bill, till in the Borgo Unto, 
a suburb on the south-east of the ancient city, you find them turn 
at right angles and tend south-westward. On your way up the 
hill from the Borgo Unto to S. Polinari, 3'ou cross some basaltic 
pavement, and just be^^ond it, in a j)ortion of the wall where very 
massive blocks are laid on very shallow ones, you may observe - 
the site of a gate now blocked up, but indicated by the pavement 
leading up to it. Beyond this is a long line of the ancient 
masoniy, more irregular and less massive, tending westward, and 
terminating at some quarries ; then after a wide gap you meet the 
wall again, and trace it down the steep to the modern road where 
you first descried it.^ "Westward of this there are said to be some 
fragments below the height of San Francesco, but I never could 
find them, though I have traced them up the same hill on the 
northern side. Few will think themselves repaid for their fatigue 
in following out the entire line of walls, over the broken ground, 
and through the vineyards and olive-groves on the slopes. Unless 
the visitor wish to verify for himself the extent and outline of the 
city, he maj^ rest content with seeing that part of the wall 
first described, which is by far the finest and best preserved 
portion of the whole. 

The extent of the walls in their original state was not great — 
less than two miles in circuit.'*^ Fse-sulse w^as, therefore, much 
inferior in size to certain other Etruscan cities — Veii, Volaterr£e, 
Agylla, Tarquinii, for instance. The highest crest of the hill to 
the north-west, where the Franciscan convent now stands, w^as 
originally the Arx ; for here have been found, at various times, 
traces of a triple concentric wall, engirdling the height, all within 


^ On this side of the city there are said 
to be traces of a gate, winch, from one of 
the lintels still standing, must have been 
of Egyptian form, narrowing upwards, like 
the doorways of the Etruscan tombs. Ann. 
Instit. 1835, p. 14. 

® So says Micali (Ant. Pop, Ital. II. p. 
209), who classes it with Euselloe, Popu- 
lonia and Cosa ; but the plans of the said 
cities wdiich he attaches to his work, give 
widely different measni’ements, Piesulse 
being much superior in size to the last two, 
though smaller than the first. In fact his 
plan represents it as about 8800 feet in 
circumference, or just If English mile. 
Niebuhr (L p. 121, Eng. trans.) was there- 
fore misinformed when he said that the 
walls, theatre, and other ruins of Psesulm 


display a greatness not inferior to that of 
any other Etruscan city. He inclines on 
this account to rank it among the Twelve. 
And so also Muller, and the earlier writers 
on the antiquities of Italy. But on this 
score, there are other minor towns of 
Etruria which might compete with it for 
that honour. FsesuJse was prohahly de- 
poendent on Volaterrse or Arretiura. 

Muller (1. 3, 3) cites Fsesulie as an in- 
stance of the quadrangular form, which 
was usually given to Etruscan cities, and 
thence copied in the original city of Ro- 
mulus — Homcf, quadrata — a custom based 
on religious usages. Dion. Hal. I. p. 75. 
Plutarch, Romul. 10, Eestus, Quadrata. 
Solinus, Polyh, cap. II. Cf. Yarro, Ling. 
Lat. Y. 143. Miiller, HI. 6, 7. 
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tlie outer line of tlie ancient fortifications.^ Notliing of the triple 
wall is now to be seen. In the Church of S. Alessandro, on the 
same height, are some columns of cipolVino, which probably 
belonged to a Eonian temple on this spot.^ 



a Line of the Etruscan Walls. 
h Etruscan Gateway. 
c Ancient Archway outside the wails. 
d Steps of an ancient building, 
c Roman Theatre. 

f Wall, commonly called the ‘‘Etruscan 
Palace.” 


g Piaz 2 a . 
h Cathedral. 

i San Francesco, on the site of the 
Acropolis. 

"k Quarries. 

I Fonte Sotterra. 


Though little of antiquity is to be seen on this height, the 
Tisitor should not fail to ascend it for the sake of its all-giorious 
view. No scene in Italy is better known, or has been more often 
described, than that ^^from the top of Fesole.” Poets, painters. 


^ Inghirami, Guida di Fiesole, p. 38. 
This inner line of wall is not of frequent 
occurrence in Etiuiscan towns ; more com- 
mon, however, in the northern than 
southern district. The same may be said 
of double heights, or arms, within the 
city-walls, of which. Fassulse presents a 
specimen. 

- On this height was discovered in 1814 
the only instance known of the favissce 


attached to temples ,* but after a few 
months they were reclosed, and are no 
longer to be seen, Inghir. op. cit. p. 40. 
Miiller (Etrusk. IV. 2. 5) who cites Eel 
Rosso (Giorn. Arcad. III. p. 113) describes 
them as “round chambers lined with 
masonry and contracting upwards” — 
like the tholi of the Greeks, the Treasuries 
of Atreus and Minyas, and the lower prison 
of the Tullianum at Rome. 
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pliilosoj)liers, historians, and tourists, have all kindled with its 
inspiration. And in truth. 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass bj 

A sight so touching in its majesty.’’ 

Description, then, is here needless. Yet I may remark, that 
with all its vastness and diversity, the scene has a simple character. 
All the luxuriant pomp of the Arno-vale, and the grandeur of the 
inclosing mountains, are but the frame-work, the setting-off of 
the picture, which is Florence, fair Florence — 

‘‘ The brightest star of star-bright Italy !” 

hence beheld in all her brillianc}^ and beauty. 

Within the w’^alls of Fiesole, there are few remains of antiquity. 
The principal is the Theatre, discovered and excavated in 1809 
by a Prussian noble, Baron Schellersheim. It lies in a vineyard 
below the cathedral, to the east. To visit it, you must get 
tickets at a chemist’s shoj^ in the piazza, at half a franc each 
person. 

As you descend the steps, a wall is pointed out to the left, 
below the surface, some sixty j^ards in length, composed of rusti- 
cated but irregular masonry, not unlike the city-walls, though of 
much smaller blocks. It has received the name of the '^Etruscan 
Palace,” but to the ciceroni on these sites no more credit should 
be given than to the drab-coloured men of Penns^dvania.” 

The Theatre bad six gates or entrances in the outer circuit of 
wall, with twenty tiers of seats, and five flights of steps ; the 
seats are of massive blocks, quarried, like those of the city-walls, 
from the hill itself, and the steps divide them into six cttnei or 
wedges. The arena is very clearly marked out, so also is the 
jprosceniim, with the trench in front sunk to hold the siixiriim, or 
curtain. On the slope are five parallel vaults of op«s incertum 
and stone brick-work, called by tbe Fiesolani, Le Buebe delle 
Fate, or ^‘Dens of the Fairies; ” but verily the fairies of Italy 
must be a gloomy race, whom 

— juvat ire sub umbra 

Desertosque yidere locos, 

if they take up with such haunts as these ; no way akin to the 
frolicsome sprites, the moonshine revellers of merry England. 
Such dark, dank, drii:)ping, dismal dens'' as these would freeze 
the heart of a Mab or a Titania. 
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Tliis Theatre was long thought to be of Etruscan origin; but 
more extensive research into what may be called the com 2 )arative 
anatomy of aiitiiiuities, has determined it to be Koman,^ The 
same may be said of the Palace ” adjoining. 

In the Borgo Unto is a curious fountain, called Fonte Sot- 
terra.” You enter a Gothic archway, and descend a vaulted 
passage by a long flight of stex^s to a cave cut in the rock. At a 
still lower level, you reach a long sha 2 )eless gallery, ending in a 
little reservoir, also hollowed in the rock. The water is extremely 
2)ure, and formerly sux^xdied the whole neighboiuiiood, but the 
Fonte was closed in 1872. 

Inghirami regards tliis fountain as an Etruscan vvmrk ; but I 
could perceive no proof of such an origin.'^ 

Only ten or twelve x^aces from this Fonte, a remarkable cistern 
or reservoir was discovered in 1882. Its walls, exce 2 )t on one 
side where a flight of steps led down into it, were built ux^ with 
masonry, in large rectangular, rusticated blocks. It ^vas roofed 
in by the convergence of several horizontal laj^ers of thin blocks, 
and the imposition of larger slabs in the centre, on the same 
X)rineix)le as the celebrated Eegulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri.® 
It was remarkable, that though undoubtedly a reservoir or foun- 
tain — for it was discovered by tracing an ancient water-channel 
wliieli led from it — there were no traces of cement in the masonry. 
This fact, and the very ancient style of its vaulting, indicate an 
Etruscan origin ; which is confirmed by the discoveiy of sundry 


^ The i)lan of the theatre is Roman. 
Niebuhr, however, has thrown the weight 
of his great name into the opposite scale, 
and has said, * ‘ That this theatre was built 
Itefore the time of Sylla is indubitahle ; its 
size and magnificence are far beyond the 
scale of a Roman military colony ; and how 
could such a colony have wished for any- 
thing hut an amphitheatre?’’ (I. j). 435, 
Eng. trans.) It may he remarked that 
Eiesuhe must have fallen under Roman 
domination with the rest of Etruria two 
centuries before Sylla’ s time ; and that 
other towns of Etruria which received 
military colonies, such as Veii, Falerii, and 
Luna, had theatres, as we learn from local 
remains or from inscriptions, even where, 
as in the first two cases, we can find no 
vestiges or record of amphitheatres. Nie- 
buhr elsewhere (III. p. 311) asserts that 
the theatre of Fsesulce is in the grandest 
Etruscan style. ” iMiiller also thinks it was 


“probably of old Etruscan construction’* 
(II. p. 241). Inferior men, it may be, 
but better antiquaries, have decided, how- 
ever, to the contrary. Indeed those great 
men lose much of their authority when 
they treat of matters within the province 
rather of the practical antiquary than of 
the historian. Their want of personal ac- 
quaintance with localities and monuments, 
or of opx)ortunities for extensive comparison 
of styles of construction and of art, leads 
them at times into misstatements of facts, 
or to erroneous conclusions, which, under 
more favourable circumstances, they would 
never have uttered, or with the candour of 
great minds, they would have been most 
ready to renounce. 

Guida di Fiesole, p. 56 . 

^ A similar vaulting has been found in 
an Etruscan crypt at Gastellina del Chianti. 
Ann, Inst. 1S35, p. 9. 
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amplioTce of that character, and fragments of water-pots buried in 
the mud which covered the bottom. This reservoir was, mifor- 
tunately, reclosed the year after it was opened.^ It seems to me 
highly probable that this was the original fountain on the spot, 
and that wdien it no longer ans'wered its x^urpose, either by falling 
out of rex^air, or by ceasing to sux:)X)ly wants of the population, 
it was covered ii-p as it was found, and the Fonte Sotterra dug in 
its stead. The much greater depth of the latter favours this 
opinion. 

No tombs remain visible on this site, though a few have been 
opened by Signor Francois/ The hardness of the rock of wliich 
the hill is composed forbade the excavating of sex)ulchres in the 
slox^es around the town ; the only sort of tomb which would have 
been formed on such a site is that built ux^ with masonry and 
Xoiled over with earth, like the Tanella di Pitagora at Cortona, 
or the Grotta Sergardi at Camuscia. If such there were they 
are no longer visible. Nothing like a tumulus could I x)erceive 
around Fiesole. Yet there are sx3ots in the neighbourhood which 
one experienced in such matters would have little hesitation in 
Xoronouncing to be the site of the ancient cemeteiy. Eelics of 
ancient F£esul£e have at various times been brought to hght, 
within or around the walls of the city. One of the most striking 
is the bas-relief of a warrior in the Palazzo Buonarroti, Florence, 
mentioned in the last chapter, whose Etruscan inscrix^tion and 
archaic character testify to the high antiquity of F^esulse. 

In 1829, a singular discovery was made here of more than one 
thousand coins of Eoman consuls and families.^ 


® Pull particulars of it have been given 
by Inghirami aud Pasqui, in the Annals of 
the Institute, 1835, pp. 8 — 18 ; whence 
the above account is taken, 

^ Inghii'ami (Mon. Etrus. I. p. 14) speaks 
of cinerary urns found at Fiesole, but 
•without human figures recumbent on the 
lids as usual. 

® An account of them was published by 
Zannoni in 1 830. See also Bull. Inst. 1 829, 
p. 211 ; 1830, p. 205. There were 70 lbs. 
weight of silver denarii — Inghirami says 
100 Ihs. — all coined prior to the defeat of 
Catiline, 63 years b.c. Guida di Fiesole, 
p. 17. 

Etruscan coins ascribed to Fsssulae have 
been found at Caere and Ynlci, though not 
on the spot. They are of silver, having on 
the obverse a wdnged Gorgon, in a long 


tunic, with her tongue lolling ont, holding 
a serpent in each hand, and in the act of 
running, — on the reverse, something, which 
maybe part of awheel, and the inscriietion 
in Etruscan characters. The 
Due de Luynes ascribes these coins to 
Fsesulm — written ^aarovKai by the Greeks. 
But Oavedoni, of Modena, considers the 
inscription to have reference not to the 
place of coinage, hut to the Fury or Fate 
on the obverse, and explains it as ATo-a, or 
Fate, here written ■with a digamma pre- 
fixed. Bull. Inst. 1842, p. 156. AJctol, 
we are told by Hesychius, were “gods; 
among the Etruscans and ^‘iEsar,” we 
know to he the Etruscan -word for ‘^god.’” 
Bio. Cass. LVI. 29 ; Sueton. Aug. 97. It 
has been suggested that .Esar may be hut 
the Greek word adopted, and with an 
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FfcsxiLe, tliongli known to have been an Etruscan citj", from its 
extant remains and tlie monuments at various times found on the 
s}>ot, is not mentioned as such in histoiy. This must have been 
owing to its remoteness from Itome, wdiich preserved it from 
immediate contact with that power, jn’chabl}” till the final subjuga- 
tion of Etruria, when it is most likely that Fsesulse, with the 
few other towns in tlie northern district, finding the great cities 
of the Confederation had yielded to the conqueror, was induced 
to submit "without a struggle.^ 

The first record we find of it is in the year 529, when the 
Gauls, making a descent on the Eomaii territory, passed near 
Fiesuhe, and defeated the Piomans who went out against themd 
A few years after this, wdien Annibal, after his victory on the 
Trebia, entered Etruria, it ^vas by the unusual route of FjbsuI^.^ 
The city also is represented by one of the poets as taking part in 
this Second Punic War, and as being renowned for its skill in 
augury.'" Xo farther record is found of it till the Social War, 
about 90 n.c., wdien Fa^sulxe is mentioned among the cities which 
suSered most severely from the terrible vengeance of Eome, being 
laid waste with fire and swmrd."^ And again, but a few years 
later, it had to endure the vengeance of Sylla, when to x>'L'mish 
the city for having espoused the side of his rival, lie sent to 
it a military colony, and divided its territoiy among his officers.^ 


Etruscan termination. But why refer to 
Hellenic sources for Etruscan etymologies — 
a system which has proved so unsuccessful 
and unsatisfactory ? It is more probable 
that the Etruscan form, with which wx are 
not acquainted, w'as a compound with the 
initial “ Yel,” so often occurring in Etrus- 
can proper names. The gold coin, -with 
the Etruscan legend “Velsu,’’ wdiich Ses- 
tini assigned to Felsina (Bologna), but 
[Muller refeiTed to Yolsinii (see p. 522) — 
may it not be proper to Enesiilse? [Mil- 
lingen, how’ever, considered it of a bar- 
barous people, or a counterfeit, yum. 
Anc. Ital. p. 171. 

The name is found in Elorus (I. 11), 
but it is manifest from the context that 
Ecesulm is not the true reading. A city so 
remote from Borne, and of Etruscan origin, 
could not have been referred to among the 
neighbouring Latin cities, which in the 
early days of the Bepublic struck terror 
into the Bomans. The true reading must 
cither be Fidense, wBich, though Etruscan, 


was on the left bank of the Tiber, or more 
probably ^sula, a town near Tibur. 

^ Polyb. II. 25. 

2 Polyb. III. 82 ; cf. Liv. XXIL 3. 

3 Sil. Ital. YIII. 478— 

Affuit et sacris interpres fulniinis alis, 

Ea3sula. 

A goddess named Ancharia was worshipped 
here, says Tertullian (Apolog. 24 ; ad Xa- 
tiones, 11. 8), w^hich has been confirmed 
by inscriptions. Grori, Inscr. II. p. 77, 
cf. p. 88. Tins fact establishes the correct 
reading to be “ Ejesulanorum Ancharia,” 
and not ‘^.3Esculanorum,” as some copies 
have it. The Etruscan family-name of 
“Ancari,” not unfrcquently met wdth at 
Cliiiisi and Perugia, and also found at 
Montalcino, has doubtless a relation to the 
name of this goddess. See Muller, I. p. 
421. 

^ Flor. III. 18. 

® Cicero, in Catil. II, 9 ; III. 6 ; pro 
Murena, 24. 
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Still later it was made the head-quarters of Catiline’s con- 
spirators, and actively espoused his cause.^ AVe learn from a 
statement of Pliny, that it must have retained the right of Eornan 
citizenship in the reign of Augustus.*^ It was besieged and taken 
by the troops of Belisariiis, a.b. 539. At what period it gave 
birth to Florence, which, rather than the loaltiy village on the 
hill, must be regarded as the representative of the ancient 
F£esul8e, is a matter of dispute ; some thinking it as early as the 
time of Sylla, and that his colonists removed from the steep and 
inconvenient height to the fertile plain others considering it to 
have been at a later date. It is certain, however, that Florence 
existed as a colony under the Romans. The principal emigra- 
tion from Fsesulai to Florence seems to have taken }3lace in the 
middle ages. 

One of the attractions of Fiesole was, till of late j^’ears. La Badia, 
a quaint old abbey at the foot of the hill, long the residence of 
the Cavalier Francesco Inghirami, the patriarch of Etruscan anti- 
quaries, whose profound learning and untiring research had won 
him an European renown. AVhen I had the honour of making 
his acquaintance he was suffering from that illness from which 
he never recovered; yet his mind was active as ever; even then his 
pen was not idle, or he relaxed it only to exchange it for the pencil. 
He was not only the author; he was also the printer, the publisher, 
and even the illustrator of his o-wn w^orks, for he drew with his 
-own hand the numerous plates of the voluminous works he has 
given to the world ; and to insure correctness he had recourse to 
a most tedious process, which doubled his labour ; yet it gave 
his illustrations the merit of accurac}’', which in the works of 
some other Italian antiquaries is wanting, wliere most essential. 
Inghirami it ^vas who, with Micali, w^as instrumental in bringing 
the almost obsolete subject of Etruscan antiquities before the 
world. They took the clustj^ topic from the shelf, wdiere since 
the days of Dempster, Gori, Passeri, and Lanzi it had lain ; held 
it up to public view, till it became popular in Italy and in 
other lands, and was taken into favour by princes and nobles. 
Inghirami died at a good old age. Micali Tvas cut off just before 
him; and our own countryman, Millingen, together with Ver- 
miglioli, a pair not inferior in usefulness or merited reputation. 


® Sallust. Bell. Cat. 24, 27, 30, 43. Ptolemy (Geog. p. 72) mention Fsesnlae 

Appian. Bell. Civ. II. 3. Cicero, pro amoBg the inland colonies of Etniria. 

MurenS, 24. ® Inghirami, Guida di Fiesole, p. 24. 

7 Plin.. VII. 11. Pliny (III. 8) and 
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followed soon after. Then after a brief interval another inde- 
fatigable labourer in this field was taken, Emil Braun, to wdiose 
memory I would pay a heartfelt tribute of respect ; and again, 
most recently, in this summer of 1877, we have had to dej^lore 
the loss of the Count Giancarlo Conestabile, a most able disciple 
of ^Triniglioli, w'ho devoted his life and energies to the investiga- 
tion of the Etruscan language. The departed have found worthy 
successors — Brunn, Helbig, Klligmann, for Germany; Gozzadini, 
Gamurrini, and Brizio, for Italy. "'The world,” says the proverb, 
is like a pair of slippers — one man shuiiles them off, another 
puts them on ” — 

II mondo fatto a scarpette — 

Clii se lo caya, cM se lo mette. 



KYLIX, V^ITH A FVKY AND TWO SATIDS. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

SimA.—SENA. 


Noi ci traemo ala citta di Siena 

La quale e posta in parte forte e sana ; 

Le ligiadida e bei costumi i)lena, 

Li Yagbe donne, e hnomlni cortesi, 

E r aer clolee, lucida, e serena. 

FaCCIO DEGLI UBERTt. 

Siena can urge no pretensions to be cansidered an Etruscan 
city, that are founded either on historical records, or on extant 
remains. By ancient miters she is spoken of only as a Eoman 
colony, and as there is no mention of her before the time of 
C£esar, and as she is styled Sena Julia b}^ the Theodosian Table, 
the i)robability is that a colony was first established here by Julius 
Ccesar, or by the second TriumvirateJ Nor is there a trace of 
Etruscan antiquity visible on the site, though there are a few 
shapeless caves in the cliffs around. 

Siena, therefore, would not have been mentioned among 
Etruscan sites, but that it is situated in a district -which, at 
various periods, has yielded treasures of that antiquity; and from 
its position in the heart of Tuscany, and on the raihoad from 
Florence to Eome, it may be made a convenient central point for 
the exploration of this region.^ It has three hotels — the Grand 
Hotel excellent, the Armi dTnghilterra and the Aquila Nera com- 
fortable — all-important in a city so full of medieval interest, whose 
glorious Cathedral alone might tem2)tthe traveller to a lengthened 


^ Sena is mentioned as a colony by Pliny 
(III. 8) ; Tacitxis (Hist. lY. 45) ; and 
Ptolemy (p. 72, ed. Bert.). Lempster (II. 
p. 342) ascribes its origin to tbe Senonian. 
Oanls, bxit Yiitbont any authority, though 
not confounding this city, as others have 
done, with Sena Grallica, now Sinigaglia on 
the Adriatic, which derived its name from 
that people — Senonum de nomine JSena — 
m. Ital. VIII. 455 ; XY. 552 ; Polyb. 11. 

. VOL. II. 


19 ; el Appian. Bell. Oiv, I. 88- Abeken- 
(Mittelitalien, p. 33) thinks Sena was pro- 
bably of Etruscan origin, and a dependency 
of Yolaterrae ; but I see no solid ground 
for this opinion. 

2 Siena is 40 miles from Florence, 16 
from Poggibonsi, 36 from Yolterra, 39 from 
Arezzo, 39 from Massa hlarittima, and 48 
from Grosseto. 

K 
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sta}", and 'whose inhabitants, in spite of Dante s vitiipeiations, 
are all the stranger could wish to make his sojourn agreeable. 

There are several collections of Etruscan antiquities at Siena, 
chiefly of cinerary urns from Chiiisi and other ancient sites in 
this district. They are to be seen in the Casa Borghesi, and 
Casa Sansedoni ; also at the Villa Poggio Pini, belonging to the 
Coiitessa de’ Vecclii; and at the Villa Serraglio, where the 
proprietor, Signor Carlo Taja, has fitted up a grotto with them 
in imitation of an Etruscan tomb. Signori Pazzini and Stasi aie 
the local dealers in antiquities. 

The most singular collection of antique wla to he seen at 
Siena, which, though not Etruscan, dates doubtless from Etruscan 
days, is in the possession of the Marchese Chigi. About seven 
miles to the south-east of the city, between Leonina and Muci- 
gliano, is a fixrm, called Le Casaccie, belonging to that nobleman, 
in the spring of 1872 a servant girl watching the sheep on a 
hill slope happened, '' for want of thought,’’ to turn up the soil at 
her side, when she perceived at the depth of only two inches a 
shining object which she dismterrecl, and which proved to be a 
massive bracelet of gold, composed of thick wires twisted together 
like a torque. Continuing her search she brought to light another 
bracelet of smaller size and simpler workmanship. She carried 
them both to the farmer her master, who sold the large one, 
which weighed 1850 grammi, to a goldsmith at Siena, and the 
smaller one, weighing 170 grammi, he broke up and sold piece- 
meal; the large one also eventually finding its way to the crucible. 
The discovery was well nigh forgotten, when in April 1875, 
another girl found by chance on the same spot a necklace of solid 
gold weighing 331 grammi. The attention of the Marchese Chigi 
being now directed to the discovery, he at once made excavations 
on the spot, which brought to light a portion of another necklace 
of smaller size and not solid, ten gold coins, of about 8 grammi 
each, fused and with no device, fragments of clay pots of rude 
manufacture, paid; of an arrow-head of obsidian, and some bones, 
among them a portion of a human skull. All these objects 'were 
found just beneath the surface, and -within the space of five square 
metres. Dr. Wolfgang Helbig, w^ho sa-w them soon after their 
discoveiy, recognised all the articles of metal and pottery as 
undoubtedly Gaulish. He thinks the gold ornaments had been 
deposited here probabl}^ at some depth, but that in the course of 
ages, by the action of -water on the hill side, they had been brought 
to the surface. He infers that the Gauls must have made some 
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stay ill this neighbourhood, or, at least have passed through it, hut 
he does not attempt to determme on which of their many preda- 
tory excursions south of the Apennines the deposit or entomh- 
inent, whiohever it were, had been made.® 

At various spots in the neighbourhood of Siena, Etruscan 
antiquities have at different periods been brought to light. 

Five miles to the east, near the ruined Castle of Montaperti, 
ever memorable for the great victory of the Ghibellines in 1260, 
which Dante describes as 

Lo strazio e il grande scempio 
Che fece I’Arbia colorata in. rosso — 

was discovered in 1728, in a little mound, a tomb of the Cilnii — 
the great Etruscan gens to which Msecenas belonged. It had 
fifteen square iirns or ash-chests ’’ of travertine, and seventeen 
cinerary pots of earthenware, almost all with inscriptions ; but 
the urns were remarkably i)h'i-in, without figures on their lids, 
and there was nothing in the sepulchre to mark it as belonging 
to one of the most illustrious families of Etruria, which once 
possessed supreme power in the land.^ The name was written 
CvENLE, or CVEXLES 

A\ajv\gi) 


or more rarely Cvelne;*" though the Etruscan form was some- 
times analogous to, or even identical with the Eoman.^ On the 
door-posts of this tomb, as in the Grotta de’ Yolunni at Perugia, 
was carved an inscription — a sort of general epitaph, in which 
the name of the family occurs. 


Bull. Inst. 1875, pp. 257-261. 

^ Gilnium gens prsepotens. — Liv. X. 3. 

Cilniiis, Arreti Tyrrlienis ortus in oris, 
Clanim nomen erat. — Sil. Ital., YII. 29. 

Eor tEe royal origin of Miecenas, see 
Herat, Od. I. 1 ; III. 29, 1 ; Sat. 1. 6, 
1_4 ; Propert. HI. 9, 1 ; Sil. Ital. X. 40 ; 
Mart. XII. 4, 2 ; cf. Macrob, Saturn. II. 
4. Etruscan royalty” must be under- 
stood merely as tbe supreme power dele- 
gated to one of tbeir body by tbe con- 
federate princes or Lucumones. 

® It seems at first sight as if this metas- 
tasis were an error of some of the copiers 
or transcribers, who, as appears from a 
manuscript account of this tomb in the 
Archaeological Institute at Rome, were not 


always well acquainted with the Etruscan 
character. But Lanzi (Sagg. 11. p, 366), 
who copied the original insci'iptions, and 
also Gori (Mus. Etms. III. p. 96, cl. II. 
tab. 12 — 17), make precisely the same 
transpositions. Muller (I. pp. 404, 416) 
thinks that the Etruscan form of Maecenas’ 
name must have been “Cvelne (or as he 
writes it, Cfelne) Maecnatial,” — the first 
being his patronymic, the second his 
mother’s faniily name with the usual ad- 
jectival termination. 

® As is proved by an inscription on one 
of the rock-hewn sepulchres of Sovana, 
where the name is written ‘^Cilnia;” 
though the moi-e peculiar form seems also 
to occur in the same necropolis. Vide 

mpraj p. 17. 

K 2 
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Etruscan antiquities, however, have been found in the close 
vicinit}- of Siena. Excavations outside the Porta di San Marco, 
in 1860, brought to light eight tombs, containing many urns of 
terra-cotta, and some articles in gold. 

Sixteen miles north-west of Siena, on the road to hlorence, is 
Poggibonsi, the Podium Bouitii of the middle ages. Between 
tliirsind Castellina, a town about seven or eight miles to the east, 
Etruscan tombs have been found. Near the site of a ruined city 
called Salingolpe, as long since as 1507, a sepulchre was opened, 
which, from the description given by an eye-witness, must have 
lieen very like the Eegulini tomb at Cervetri. It was undei 
a mound and was vaulted over with unceinented masonry of large 
blocks, the courses converging till they met. It was about forty 
feet in length, six in breadth, and ten in height. It had also two 
side-chambers, so as to form in its plan the figure of a cross; and 
one of these, about ten feet cube, was a very “ magazine” of urns 
and vases, full of ashes ; and the other contained more valuable 
relics, *'the adornments of a queen” — a mirror, a hair bodkin, 
and bracelets, all of silver, with abundance of leaf in the same 
metal — a square cinerary urn, wdtli a golden grasshopper in the 
middle, and another in each of the corners '—sundry precious 
stones — boxes of rings in a covered vase of bronze, probablj^ one 
of the beautiful caskets in that metal, rarely found in Etruria, 
though abundant at Prseueste, in Latium — a female bust in 
alabaster, with a gold wire crossed on her bosom — and many 
cinerary urns of stone and marble, the finest of ■which belonged 
to a lady. The long passage was quite empty.® 

In tile .vear 1723, at a spot called La Fattoria di Lilliano, 
about half waj’ between Poggibonsi and Castellina, some Etruscan 
urns were brought to light.® 

Still nearer Siena, on the road to Colie, and hard hy the 
Abhadia all’ Isola, a most remarkable tomb was discovered in 
the year 1698. It contained an abundance of human bones; but 
■whetlier loose or in sarcophagi does not appear from the record 
we have of it. It seems to have been a deep square pit or shaft, 
with an entrance cut obliquely clown to its floor. But the 
most extraordinary thing about it was, that on three of its walls 

^ Tlie goltlen grasshoppers seem to mark plan of the tomb whicli differs a little from 
this as the funeral urn of some Athenian the description given above. He says that 
lady. Thucydides, I. 6. the urns show it to have belonged to the 

® Santi iMarmoechini quoted hy Biion- Meminian or l\remmian family — in Etrus- 
arroti, p, 96, Explie. ad Dempster. II. can — ‘‘M emna.” 

(rori f!Mus. Etr, Class IL tab. Ill) gives a ^ Buonarroti, p. 41, ap. Dempst. 
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were inscriptions in large characters, painted on the rock, not 
horizontally, as usual, but in long lines from the top to the 
bottom of the chamber. Yet more strange — two of these inscrip- 
tions had no reference to the dead, but were an alphabet and a 
S];)elling-book ! — like the curious pot found at Cervetri, and now 
in the Gregorian Museum^ — nor were they Etruscan, as would 
be expected from the locality, but might easily be recognised as 
early Greek or Pelasgic ! ^ Here is a fac-simile of a copy of the 
alphabet made at the time the tomb was opened. It will be seen 
that the alphabet is not complete; the letters after the omicron 

having faded from the wall before the tomb was discovered. 
The next line bore the interesting intelligence ma, mi, me, mu, 
na, no,'' in letters which ran from right to left.^ 

Why an alphabet and hornbook were thus preserved within a 
tomb, I leave to the imagination of my readers to conceive. 
Few, however, will be satisfied with Passeri’s explanation — that 
it was the freak of some Etruscan schoolboy, who, finding the 
wall ready prepared for j)ainting, mischievously scribbled thereon 
his last lesson.^ 

This district of Etruria has been rendered much more accessible 
of late years by the railroads which connect Siena with Florence 


^ See Yol. L, page 271. 

^ So says Lepsius (Ann. Inst. 1836, j). 
195, et 8eq.). Lanzi (TI. p. 513) called it 
a mixture of Etruscan and Latin. Lepsius 
seems to speak of this fcomb as if it wore 
stiJl in existence, though it is now mere 
matter of history. It was reclosed and its 
site forgotten even in Maffei’s day, more 
than a century since. 

3 Buonarroti, p. 36, tab. 92, ap. Dempst. 
II. ; Lanzi IL j). 512 ; Maffei, Osserv. 
Lett. V. p. 322, The three inscribed walls 
of the tomb were divided by vertical lines 
into broad stripes or bands, in which were 
the inscriptions —seven in all. Though each 
commenced at the top of the wall, the letters 
were not placed ux^right, as in Chinese in- 
scriptions, but ran sometimes from left to 
right, as in the above alphabet, sometimes 
vice versa. Etruscan inscriptions, verti- 
cally arranged, but running from right to 
left, as usual, are still to be seen in the 


Grrotta degli Scudi at Corneto, and in the 
Grrotta de’ Yolunni at Perugia. 

Passeri, ap. Glori, Mus. Etrus. III. 
13. 108. Nor can it he siipi^osed that this 
Etruscan tomb presents an instance of 
academical tuition, like an Egyptian one at 
Beni Hassan, described by Sir Gr. "Wilkinson, 
— On the wall of one of the tombs is a 
Grreek alphabet, with the letters transposed 
in various ways, evidently by a person 
teaching Greek, who appears to have found 
these cool recesses as well suited for the 
resort of himself and X)upils, as was any 
stoa, or the grove of Academus.’^ Modern 
Egypt, II. p. 53. There is no reason to 
believe that this Etruscan tomb was used 
for another than its original purpose, by 
a different race, and in a subsequent age ; 
for the palaeography shows the inscriptions 
to be very ancient, in all probability coeval 
with the sepulchre itself. 
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and Pisa on tlie one hand, and 'vvitli Chiiisi and the Val di Chiana 
on the other, and latterly with Grosseto and the Maremma. On 
this last line, which branches from the main trunk to Chiusi and 
Fiome at Asciano, are several sites recognised as Etruscan. At 
a spot called il Borgo, near Torrenieri, between Montalcino and 
Pienza, excavations in 1859 disclosed many tombs, containing 
urns and vases. 

Near Pienza, a town on the heights to the east of San Qiiirico 
and seven miles west of Montepulciano, was found in 1779 a 
tomb of the family of Caes/’ or Caius.^ 

An English gentleman named Newton, who owns much land in 
the neighbourhood of Pienza, has made extensive excavations on 
his propert}', and has discovered an abundance of the early black 
ware (hticcJiero) with some good bronzes, but veiy few painted 
vases. The}’' are preserved in his house at Pienza. There is 
another collection in the house of Signor Santi at the same 
place — the produce of the same necropolis. 

At Montalcino, a small city on the heights to the right of the 
road from Siena to S. Quirico, and about twenty miles south of 
tlie former city, Etruscan tombs have been opened in times past, 
though no excavations have been made, so far as I can learn, for 
many years. A great part of the Etruscan urns in the Museum 
of Leyden came from this site. They are all of travertine, and 
belong to different Etruscan families.^ 

Montalcino has now no antiquities to show, and, indeed, little 
more to boast of than her inuscadel wine, lauded by Eedi as 
drink for the fair of Paris and London — 

II leggiadretto, 

II si divino 
Mosoadelletto 
Di Montalcino. 

Un tal vino 
Lo destino 

Per le dame di Parigi ; 

E per quelle, 

Che si beUe 

Rallegrar fanno il Tamigi. 

Gastelniiovo delF Abate, seven miles further south, is 

® Lanzi, IL p. 373. Pienza is conjee- (Aponins), ‘‘Tile” or ‘‘Teti*' 

inred by Cramer (1. p. 221) to be the (Titus), “Cae” (Cains), “Anearni” (An- 
Manlxana of Ptolemy and the Itineraries. charius), Laucani ’’ (Lucanus), and others 

® Bull. Inst. 1840, pp. 97 — 104. The whose names are not fully legible, 
families mentioned in the ejiitaphs are the 
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another site which has yielded Etruscan tombs in the past 
'Century.'^ 

In the district of Siena have been found other sepulchres in 
the olden time; one of the family of ''Lecne^’ (Licinius), and 
another of that of ^^Veti” (Vettius). But the i^recise localities 
of these tombs are not recorded.^ 

” Lanzi, Saggio 11. p. 368. One was of « Lanzi, II. pp. 3G0, 361. 

-the family of the Anitle.’’ 




ETRCSCAX WALLS OF YOLTEllRA, BELOW SANTA OHIAllA. 

CHAPTER XLIIL 

YOmmV^.L.-7ELATErJ, OE volatebre:. 

The City. 

— appresso trovaEimo Vultera, 

Soj^raun gran monte, clie forte e auticlia, 

Quanto en Tlioscana sia alciina terra. — Faccio eelgi Uberti. 

\Te came e’en to the city’s wall 

And the great gate. — S helley. 

Tolterra lies in the mountainous region between the coast 
railway, and that which connects Florence with Siena, a region 
rich in mineral and agricultural wealth rather than in classical 
antiquities, and consequently little Tisited by tourists, as it is not 
traversed by any direct line of railroad. Volterra, however, has 
a little railway of its own, which branches from the coast line 
at Cecina, and runs up the valley of that name as far as Le 
Saline, at the foot of the hill on which the city stands, and 
about five miles from the gates.^ Tolterra may also be reached 

^ In Fad weatlier tliis line is apt to get carriage journey before Mm as be would 
out of ordei*, and no intelligence of its bave bad from Poggibonsi, witb wretched 
being closed is to be obtained before roads, and very inferior conveyances. It 
reaching Cecina. Thus the traveller may took me, under such circumstances, more 
make the long detour from Florence to that than seven hours to reach Yolterra from, 
station, and then find that he has as long a Cecina by the malle-poste* 
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from the Pontedera station, on the Pisa and Florence line„ 
whence there are public conveyances which do the journey in 
six hours ; or better and more speedily from Poggibonsi, on 
the line from Empoli to Siena, where carriages are always to- 
be hired. 

From whatever side Volterra may be approached it is a most 
commanding object, crowning the summit of a lofty, steep, and 
sternly naked height, not wholly isolated, yet independent of the 
neighbouring hills, reducing them by its towering supereminence 
to mere satellites ; so lofty as to be conspicuous from man}" a 
league distant, and so steej) that when the traveller has at length 
reached its foot, he finds that the fatigue he imagined had well 
nigh terminated, is then but about to begin. Strabo has accu- 
rately described it when he said ‘'it is built on a lofty height, 
rising from a deep valley and precipitous on every side, on whose 
level summit stand the foidifications of the city. From base to- 
summit the ascent is fifteen stadia long, and it is steejD and 
difficult throughout.”^ 

As the road ascends the long-drawn slope beneath Volterra it 
passes through a singularly wild and barren tract, broken into 
hillocks of black clay or marl, without a blade of grass on their 
surface, as if it had been ravaged by a recent flood, yet so 
existing for ages, perhaps from xu’e-historic times. 

If Volterra be still “lordly” and imposing, what must she 
have been in the olden time, when instead of a mere cluster of 
mean buildings at one corner of the level mountain- crest, the 
entire area, four or five miles in circuit, was bristling with the 
towers, temx)les, and x^alaces of the city, one of Etruria’s noblest 


^ Strabo, Y. p. 223. The 15 stadia 
must be the Icngtli of a Homan road 
running in a straight line up the hill. By 
the modern winding road the distance is 
fully 5 miles. Modern measurement makes 
the mountain on winch Volteira stands 
about 1900 English feet above the leyel of 
the sea. Muller was therefore mistaken 
when he guessed A^olterra to be probably 
the highest-lying town in all Italy. Etrusk. 
I. p. 221. There are many towns and 
villages among the Apennines, and not a 
few ancient sites in the mountains of Sabina 
and Latinm, at a considerably greater ele- 
vation. Clnver (Ital. Ant. II. p. 513) 
takes Volaterrse to be the Etrnscan city 
referred to by the pseudo-Aristotle (Be 
Mirab. Auscult, caio. 96), uuder the name 


of QHnarea, — a site of extraordinary 
streu gth, on a hill 30 stadia in height. To- 
this view Lanzi (Saggio, II. p. 94) is also 
inclined. Mannerfc (Greog. p. 357) is opposed 
to it, on the ground that (Enarea had 
imobably no existence. Niebuhr (I. p. 
124, n. 382), Muller (Etrusk. II. 2, 10), 
and Arnold (Hist, of Rome, II. p. 530), 
raise the more valid objection, that from 
the usurpation of i>ower by its manumitted 
slaves, OEnarea must be identical with 
Volsinii. I have hesitated to how to these 
mighty three, and have ventured to- 
suggest that Monte Eiascone may possibly 
be the site of CEnarea {vide sujara, p. 32), 
if it be not rather that of the Fanum 
Voltumnee. 
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and largest — when the wnills, whose mere fragments are no’w so 
vast, that fable anti song may well report them 

“ Piled by the hands of giants, 

For god-like kings of old,” 

then surrounded the cit}^ with a girdle of fortifications such as 
for grandeur and massiveness have perhaps never been surpassed. 
We now see but '' the skeleton of her Titanic form/’ — what 
must have been the living bod^"? 

Her great size and the natural strength of her position mark 
Tolaterrie as a citj- of first-rate importance, and give her indis- 
putable claims to rank among the Twelve of the Confecleration. 
Were such local evidence Avanting, the testimoii}^ of Dionysius/ 
that she Avas one of the fiA^e cities, AAdiich, acting independently of 
the rest of Etruria, determined to aid the Latins against Tar- 
<piiniiis Priscus, AAmuld be conclusive ; for no second-rate or 
dependent town could liaA^e ventured to oppose the aucaa^s of the 
rest. This is the first historical mention of Volateme, and is 
satisfixctory e\'idence as to her antiquity and earty importance. 
Tlie onty other express record of Yolaterr^e during the period of 
national independence, is in the year 456 (b.c. 298), AAdien L. 
Oornelius Scipio encountered the Etruscan forces beloAv this 
city, and so obstinate a combat ensued that night alone put an 
end to it, and not till dajdight shoAved that the Etruscans had 
retired from the field, could the Pioman general claim the 
Auctory.’' As an Etruscan city, Volaterrie must haA^e had a 
territory of great extent ; larger, without doubt, than that of any 
other city of the Confederation;® and AAntli the possession of the 
tAvo great ports of Luna and Popiilonia, she must have been the 
most j)OAA^erful among 'Hhe sea-ruling Etruscans,” and pi^obably 

** Dion. Hal. III. C. 51. Tlie otlier cities rians, wlio ]possessed the sea-coast from 
were Clusium, Arretium, Euselloe, and IMassilia quite down to Pis^B, and the plains 
Vetulonia. inland even np to the confines of Arretixim. 

^ It is so regarded by the principal Polyb. 11., 16. Eastward the ager of 
writers on the subject. Cluver. II. p. Volaterrae must also have extended far, as 
511 ; Muller, Etrusk. 11. 1, 2, p. 346 ; the nearest city was Arretium, 50 miles 
Cramer, I. p. 185. distant ; westward it was bounded by the 

^ Liv. X. 12. Mediterranean (Strabo, V. p. 223), more 

^ North of VolatcrrjB there was no otlier than 20 miles off ; and southward it ex- 
eity of the Confederation, unless Piste may tended at least as far as Populonia, which 
at an early period have been one of the w'as either a colony or acquisition of Vola- 
Twelve, to dispute her claim to all the terne (Serv. ad in, X. 172) ; and from 
and up to the confines of Etruria, including the intimate connection of that port with 
the vale of the Amo, and the rich plains of Elba, it is highly probable that it compre- 
liucca. Yet much of this northern region bended that island also, 
was at one time in the hands of the Ligu- 
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also tlie most wealthy. Her Etruscan appellation, as we learn 
from her coins, was Velathri'^ — 


\AOi^m 


"We have no record of her conquest, but from her remoteness 
:ancl strength we may conclude Volaterrse was among the last of 
the cities of Etruria to fall under the 3^oke of Eome. In the 
Second Punic War, in common with the other principal cities of 
Etruria, she undertook to furnish her quota of supplies for the 
Eoman fleet ; and it is worthj^ of remark that she still maintained 
her maritime character, being the only one, save Tarquinii, to 
furnish tackling or other gear for sliips.^ In the civil wars 
Eetween Marius and Sylla, Volaterroe, like most of the cities of 
Etruria, espoused the imvt of the former; for which she was 
besieged two years by the forces of liis rival, till she was 
‘Compelled to surrender;^ but though thus taken in arms against 
him, she escaped the fate of Fiesul^e and other cities which were 
deprived of their citizensliij), and had their lands confiscated and 
'divided among the trooxis of the victorious Dictator. For this 
■she was indebted to the great Cicero, who was then Consul, and 
who ever afterwards retained the warmest attachment towards 
her, and honoured her with the highest commendations.^ Sub- 


” This is almost identical with the name 
•of the ancient Yolscian town Yelitrag, now 
Yelletri ; and there can be no doubt that 
-there was a close analogy, as between 
•certain other towms of Etruria, and those 
of corresponding appellations south of the 
Tiber. In fact, the coins with the legend 
of Yelathri have often been assigned to 
Yelitrae. Certain early Italian antiquaries 
indulged in idle speculations as to the 
meaning of the name Volaterr^, hut this 
is merely the Latin form, and in our present 
ignorance of the Etruscan language, all 
sound analysis is out of the question. It 
may he remarked, however, that the syl- 
lable Yel, or Yxtl, is a frequent initial to 
Etruscan proper names — Yelsina, Yulsinii, 
Vulci, Yelimnas, &c. — and the rest of the 
word Atei seems to have some analogy to 
the Hat, or Hatei, on the coins of Hatria, 
— the Etruscan town which gave its name 
to the Adriatic, and to the atrium, or 
court, in Eoman houses. Cramer (1. p. 
184) infers from this analogy that Yolterra 
was founded by the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi, when 
they quitted the shores of the Adriatic to 


settle in the land of the IJmbri. The same 
origin for the city is inferred by Millingen 
(Numismatique de I’Ancienne Italic, p. 
167) from the name Yelathri, which he 
takes to be identical with Elatria, a towui 
in Epirus, the land whence came many of 
the colonists of Italy, especially the Pelasgi, 
and he thinks this name w^as given to this 
city by the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi in remembrance 
of their ancient country. 

® Liv. XXYIII. 45. Tarquinii supplied 
sail-cloth, Yolaterrjc the fittings-up of ships, 
and also corn. This is according to the 
usual reading, interamenta; but Muller 
(I. 2, 1 ; lY. 3, 6) prefers that of Gtronovius, 
which is inceramenta. 

^ Strabo, loc. cit. ; Liv. Epitome, 
LXXXIX. ; cf. Cic. pro Csecina, VII. ; 
pro Eoscio Amerino, YII, 

^ Cic. pro Domo sud, XXX. ; ad Divers. 
XIII. 4, 5 ; ad Attic. I. 19. Yolterra 
claims among her ancient citizens, the 
satirist Persius. Her claim isbetterfoundeci, 
I believe, to Linus, the successor of St. 
Peter, as bishop of Eome. 
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seqnently, however, under the Triumvirate, she was forced to 
receive a military coloii}’.^ Alter the fall of the Western Einpiie, 
she sutfered the fate of the neighbouring cities, and fell under 
the d<.)iniiiion of the Vandals and the Huns ; but was again 
raised to importance b}” the Lombard kings, who, for a time^ 
fixed their court here, on account of the natural strength of the- 
site. Of the subsequent history of Yolterra, suffice it to say,, 
that though greatly sunk in size and importance, she has never 
lost her population, and been abandoned, like so many of her 
fellows, to the fox, the owd, and the viper ; and that she retains 
to the present day, the circuit of her original fortifications almost 
entire, and her Etruscan aiq^ellation but little comq^ted.'^ 

When the traveller has mastered the tedious ascent to the 
town, let him seek for the ‘‘ Unione,’^ the best inn in Wlterra,. 
kep)t by Nicolo Frassinesi, the successor to Ottavio Callai, wdio 
for many years welcomed travellers to Yolterra. By some, how- 
ever, the ‘^Locanda Nazionale,'' kept by Giuseppe Grandi, is 
pronounced the more comfortable hostelry. 

Modern Yolterra is but a country-town, having scarcely five 
thousand inhabitants, and covering but a small portion of the 
area occupied by the ancient city. The lines of its battlemented 
wall, and the toAvered keep of its fortress, give it an imj)Osing 
appearance external^. It is a dirty and gloomy place, how^ever, 
without architectural beaut}’- ; and save the heavy, feudal-faced 
Palazzo Pubhlico, hung quaintly all over with coats of arms, as 
a j)ilgTim with scallop-shells — so many silent traditions of the 
stirring days of the Italian rej)uhlics — and richer still in its 
Museum of Etruscan antiquities ; save the neat little Duomo 
and the alabaster factories, which eA^eiy one should visit, there is 
nothing of interest in modern Yolterra. Her glories are the 
Etruscan walls and the Museum, to neither of which the visitor 
who feels interest in the early civilization of Italy, should fail to- 
pay attention. 

To begin with the -walls. From the Unione,’' a fe-w steps 
-vvffil lead to the 

PoBTA Ann’ Argo. 

I envy the stranger his first impressions on approaching this 
gateway. The loftiness of the arch ; the boldness of its span ; 

- Front, de Colon, p. 14, ed. 15S8. Pliny days. 

(N. II. III. 8) and Ptolemy (p. 72, ed. ^ For tlie post-Homan Hstory of Voltei'ra, 
Bert.) also speak of her as a colony in their see Eepetti, Y. jip. 801 
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tlie massiveness of the blocks, dwarfing into insignificance the 
mediaeval masoniy bv which it is siiiToimdecl ; the venerable, yet 
solid air of the whole ; and more than all, the dark, featurele^ss, 
mysterious heads around it, stretching forward as if eager to 
proclaim the tale of bygone races and events ; even its site on the 
very verge of the steep, with a glorious map of valley, river, plain, 
mountain, sea, headland, and island, unrolled beneath ; make 
it one of the most imposing yet singular portals conceivable, 
and fix it indelibly on his memory. 

It is a double gateway, nearly thirty feet deep, united by 
parallel walls of very massive character, of the same masonry as 
those of the city.^ This is decisive of its Etruscan origin ; yet 
some doubt has been raised as to the Etruscan antiquity of the 
arch, — I think, without just ground. It has been objected that 
the mouldings of the imposts are too Greek in character to be 
regarded as Etruscan, and that the arch must therefore he re- 
ferred to the Eoinans.^ But if this be a sufficing reason, every 
article found in Etruscan tombs, which betrays a Hellenic influ- 
ence, must he of Eoman origin. Those wffio hold such a doctrine 
must totally forget the extensive intercourse the Etruscans main- 
tained from very remote times, at least as early as the Eoman 
kings, not only with the Greek colonies of Sicily and Cami^ania, 
the latter long under their own dominion, hut also with Greece 
herself — an intercourse which introduced many Hellenisms into 
Etruscan art, whether exhibited in architectural mouldings, or 
in the modified Doric and Ionic features of the sarcoiffiagi or 
rock-hewn monuments, or displayed in the scul])tmed urns, in 
the bronze miiTors, or in the figures depicted on the walls 


The span of the arch is 13 ft. 2 in. ; 
the height to the top of the impost 15 feet ; 
so that the height to the keystone is about 
21 J feet. Pepth of the doorposts 4 ft. 6 
in. The inner arch is 13 ft. 6 in. in span, 
and its doorpost nearly 5 ft. in deioth. The 
length of the connecting passage is 18 ft., 
and its width 15 ft. 8 in., so that the total 
depth of the gateway, including the arches, 
is 27 feet, 6 inches. The arch has 19 
voussoirs, including the rude heads, each 
voussoir being not more than 27 inches in 
depth. 

® Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 5) 
regards them as of Homan construction, and 
thinks the whole arch, except the heads, a 
restoration, probably after the siege of the 
city by Sylia. Tet he admits the lower 


part of the gate to be ‘'of true Etruscan 
construction ” (of. I. p. 141). By Ruspi, 
the Roman architect, the restoration has 
been referred to Imperial times. Bull. 
Inst. 1831, p. 52. The connecting walls, 
the dooi'posts of the outer arch, and the 
heads, he alone allows to be Etruscan ; the 
ai'cli of the outer gate he conceives to have 
been raised during the Empire, the heads to 
have been then replaced, and the inner 
gateway to have been at the same time 
constructed. He thinks a second restora- 
tion was effected during the middle ages, 
in that part where the portcullis was hxed. 
Canina, a higher authority in architectural 
matters, regards this gate as one of the 
most ancient Etruscan monuments in this 
region. Ann. Inst. 1835, p. 192. 
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of sepulclires ; to say nothing of the painted vases, found in 
myriads in Etruria, v’hich are unequivocally Greek in form, 
design, myths, and inscrii)tions/' The mouldings ot these im- 
posts then, in spite of their assimilation to the Greek, may well 
be of Etruscan construction, though not of the most remote 
epoch, yet probably prior to the domination of Eonie. 

The inner arch of the gateway differs from the outer in the 
material, form, size, and number of its voassoiys, and has much 
more of a Eoman character. 

"Whether this archway be Etruscan or not, it cannot be doubted 
that the three heads are of that character, and that they occupied 
similar positions in an arched gateway of ancient Volterra. This 
is corroborated in a singular manner. In the Museum is a 
<dnerary urn, found in this necroi^olis, wdiicli has a bas-relief of 
the death of Capaneus, struck hj lightning when in the act of 
'Scaling the gate of Thebes ; and the artist, copying probably the 
■object best known to him, has rei)resented in that mythical gate, 
this very Porta all’ Arco of Yolterra, with the three heads 
■exactly in the same relative position.'^ "What the heads might 
mean is not eas}" to determine. Thej^ may represent the heads 
of conquered enemies,® or the three mysterious Cabiri,^ or possibly 
the jiatron deities of the cit3\^ Thej^ could scarcety have been 
introduced as mere ornaments. 

The masonry within the gateway is very massive, and well 
preserved. There are eight courses, about two feet deei^ each, 
-of rectangular blocks, seven, eight, or ten feet in length. They 
.are of iiciRcUina^ a yellow conchiliferoiis sandstone, as are also 
the door-posts of the outer arch; the imposts and voussoirs, 
however, are of travertine, and the three heads are of dark 

OrioH (ap. Ingliir. Mon. Etrusc. lY. p. 93. 
p. 162) maintains tliat this similarity to « Orioli, ai\ Ingli. Eti\ lY. p. 

Greek art does not militate against the 163. 

Etruscan construction of this arch, on the This is Gerhard’s view. Gottheiten 

ground that Greek art arose and was nur- der Etrusker, jd. 13 ; cf. p. 4S. 
lured in Asia !Mmor rather than in Greece ^ Orioli, Ann. Inst. 1832, jn 38. This- 
Proper, and that the Etruscans coming is also Micali’s opinion (III. p. 5), who 
from the East may have brought with them admits them to he Etruscan. Gori (Mus. 
a knowledge of that architecture which is Etrusc. III. p. 46) takes them for heads of 
now characterised as Greek. But it is not the Lares Yiales, placed in such a position 
necessary to suppose so high an antiquity to receive the adoration of passers-by ; as 
for the Hellenisms in Etruscan art, which Lucretius (1. 317-9) describes deities in 
are more simply accounted for in the bronze placed near city-gates, whose hands, 
manner indicated in the text. like the toes of St. Peter and other saints 

7 A similar urn from Yolterra is now in of modern times, were quite worn down by 
the Etruscan IMuseum of Plorcnce, ut supra, the frequent kisses of their votaries. 
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grey This difference in the material has, doubtless^ 

favoured the opinion of the subsequent formation of the arch.” 
It is highly probable, indeed, that the arches are subsequent 
to the rest of the gateway, which I take to be coeval with 
the city-walls, and prior to the invention of the arch ; and the 
same plan must originally have been adopted, as is traceable 
in another gateway at Volterra, — ^horizontal lintels of wood or 
stone were let into the door-posts, having sockets in them cor- 
responding to sockets in the threshokb in which the flaps of the 
doors worked. This idan is proved to have been used by the 
Etruscans, by certain tombs of Chiusi, where the doors are still 
working in their ancient sockets. But as the Etruscans were 
acquainted with the arch for some three centuries before their 
final subjugation by Eome, the addition of it to this gateway maj^' 
well have been made in the days of their independence. 

Just within the gate on each side is a groove or channel for 
the xoortcullis, or SaracineBca, as the Italians call it, which was 
suspended by iron chains, and let down from above like the gate 
of a sluice ; so that if the enemy succeeded in forcing the outer 
gate, and attempted to force the inner, the portcullis was dropped, 
iind all within were made prisoners. This man-trap, common 
enough in the middle ages, was also employed by the ancients ; 
.and grooves for the cataracta are found in the double gates of 
their cities — at Pompeii and Cosa, for instance, where the gates 
.are formed on the same plan as this of Volterra,'*^ 

From the Porta all’ Arco let the visitor continue his walk to 
the north-west, beneath the walls of the modern town, till, 
leaving these behind, and following the brow of the hill for some 
distance, he comes in sight of the church of Sta. Chiara. Below 
this are some of the finest portions of the ancient walls now 
extant. The}?' are in detached fragments. In the first the 


^ If the outei' arch were a restoration hy 
the Eomans, they must have preserved and 
3)uilt up again these three heads oi;pepe7*ino; 
which is a great objection against the 
hypothesis. To me it does not seem at all 
'probable that the Homans of the close of 
the Republic, the epoch of the Pantheon, 
.and the purest period of Roman art, would 
have destroyed the symmetry of the gate 
hy the replacement of snch heavy unsightly 
masses. It is much easier to conceive 
them to have been placed there at an earlier 
period, when superstition or convention 
overcame a regard for the beautiful. A 
VOL. II. 


figure or head in relief on the keystone was 
common enough in Roman gateways, and 
is in accordance with good taste, not de- 
stroying the symmetry of the arch, but 
serving to fix the eye on the culminating 
point. But it may safely he asserted that 
the introduction of such prominent shape- 
less masses around an arch, was wholly 
opposed to Roman taste, as we learn it 
from existing monuments. 

Mention is made of the cataracta hy 
Livy (XXVII. 28) and by Yegetius (de Re 
IVIilit. IV. cap. 4), who speaks of it as an 
ancient invention. 

L 
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masonry is cnniiparatively small ; it is most massive in tlie tliiicl, 
•vvliieli extends to the length of forty or fifty yards, and rises to a 
considerable height. In this fragment are two conduits or 
sewers — S(j[uare openings, with j)rojectmg sills, as at Fiesole, ten 
or twelve feet from the ground.^ The fifth fragment is also 
fine; but the sixth is very grand— forty feet in height, and 
about one hundred and forty in length ; and here also open two 
sewers."' 

The masonry is veiy irregular. A horizontal arrangement 
is preserved; hut one course often runs into anothei, shallow 
ones alternate with deep, or even in the same course several 
shallow blocks are piled up to equal the depth of the larger. 
The masses, though intended to he rectangular, are rudely hewn, 
and more rudely put together, with none of that close “ kissing’' 
of joints, as the Italians say, or neat fitting-in of smaller pieces, 
which is seen at Fiesole. This may be called a rectangular 
CyeIo2)ean style, if that he not a contradiction in terms. Never- 
theless, it is essentially the same niasoniy as that of Fiesole ; hut 
here it is seen in its rudeness or infancy, while Fiesole shows its* 
perfection. To the friability of the sandstone of which it is 
composed, is owing much of its irregular character, the edges of 
the blocks having greatly worn away ; wdiile the walls of Fiesole, 
being of liarder rock, have suffered less from the action of the 
elements. Fair com2)arisons, however, can only be drawn 
between the walls on corresponding sides of the several cities ; 
for those which face the south, like these fragments under Santa 
Chiara, are always found most affected by the weather. As 
usual in the most ancient masonry, there are no traces of cement. 
In spite of the saying, 

Diiro con duro 

ITon fa mai buon muro, 

these gigantic masses have held together without it some tw'enty- 
five or thirty centmies, and may yet stand for as many more. 
All the fragments on this side of Volterra are mere embankments, 
as at Fiesole, to the higher level of the city. In parts they are 
underbuilt with modern masonry. 

From Sta. Chiara the walls may be traced by detached 

^ Some of tlie bloclcs in this fragment shown in the •woodcnb at the head of this 
are very large — 8 or 10 feet long, by 2 to 3 Chapter. The largest blochs here are ahont- 
in height. The architrave of one of the 8 feet long, and more than 3 in height. At' 
sewers is particularly massive. this particular spot the wall is scarcely 20 

^ It is this poi*tiou of the wall which is feet high. 
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fragments, sometimes scarcely rising above the ground, till they 
turn to the north, stretching along the brow of the steep cliff, 
which bounds the city on this side. At a spot called ''I 
Menseri,’’ are some massive x^o^’^ions; and just beyond the 
hamlet of S. Giusto are traces of a road running uj) to an ancient 
gate, whose position is clearly indicated. Here the ground sinks 
in tremendous precipices, ''Le Baize,’’ overhanging an abyss 
of fearful dex)th, and increasing its horror by their own blackness. 
This is the Leucadia — the lovers’ leaj) of the Volterrani. Only 
a few days before my first visit a forlorn swain had taken the 
j)lunge. 

Beyond this, the -walls may be traced, more or less distinctly, 
all round the brow of the point which juts out towards the convent 
of La Badia. In one x)art they are seven feet in thickness, and 
are no longer mere embankments, but rise fifteen feet above the 
level of the city. In another s]Dot they are topped by small rec- 
tangular masonry, also uncemented, ap]parently Roman. They 
continue to follow the brow of the high ground in all its 
sinuosities ; double the wooded point of Torricella, and again 
run far up the hollow southwax'd to Le Conce, or the Tanyards, 
above which they lise in a massive picturesque fragment over- 
grown with foliage. Then they stretch far away along the lofty 
and picturesque cliffs on the east of the hollow, till they lead you 
round to the Poi’tone,” or 

Porta di Diana. 

This is another gateway of similar constiuxction to the Porta 
air Ai’co, but now in ruins. In its ground-plan, it is x)n^cisely 
similai% having a double gate with a connecting passage. The 
masonry is of the same massive chai'acter as that of the city-walls, 
without an intermixture of different styles, except -?vLat is mani- 
festly of modem date ; so that no doubt can be entertained of its 
j)urely Etruscan constmction. The dimensions of the gate very 
neaiiy agree with those of the Porta all’ Arco.^ The ainhes at 
either end are now gone ; the inner gate does not indeed appear 
to have had one, for the door-x)ost rises to the height of about 
twenty feet, and at twelve feet or so above the ground is a square 
hole in a block on each side the gate, as if cut to receive a 
wooden lintel. The outer gate still retains traces of an arch, for 

® The total depth of the gateway is 12 ft. 4 in., and in the passage within 
27 ft., that of the door-posts of each gate 15 ft. 6in» 

4 ft, 4 in. The width at the door-posts is 

L 2 
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at a heiglit correspon cling* %vit]i the said lintel; there are cuneiform 
hloclvS on one side, sufficient to indicate an arch ; the opposite 
wall is too much ruined to retain such vestiges. It is highly 
probable that this gateway was constructed at the same time as 
the walls, and before the invention ot the arcdi, both gates being 
covered in by \vooden lintels, but that in after ages the outer gate 
was repaired, while the inner, needing it less, waxs left in its 
original state. 

This sort of double gatexvay is found in several ancient towns 
in Greece, as well as in other cities of Italy. It is to be seen 
also elsewhere in Etruiia — at Cosa, for instance, where theie is 
more than one specimen of it." 

Fi’oni the Portone, the ancient fortifications may be traced 
along the wooded steep to the south, and then, instead of follow- 
ing its line, suddenly dive into the hollow, crossing it in an 
independent wall nearly thirty feet high. The masonry here is 
much smaller than in any other part of the walls, the courses 
being often scarcely a foot in heiglit ; yet, as in other respects it 
precisely resembles the more massive fragments, it may be safely 
pronounced Etruscan. 

At the point of high ground to the east, is a fine fragment of 
wall, six feet thick, rising tw^elve feet above the level of the city, 
and having its inner surface as smooth as its outer. Beyond this, 
are t\vo remarkable revetements, like bastions reverted, or with 
their concavities tow^ards the city. The most easterly of these 
crescent emhankments rises to the height of thirty feet. ^ Just 
beyond it, there are traces of a imstern ; and presently the xvall, 
pursuing the edge of the steep, reaches the extremity of the city 
to the east, and turns sharp to the south. The imtli to the 
Seminario leads along the very top of the w’-alls, which are here 
from fourteen to seventeen feet in thickness. They are not solid 

^ Caiiina (Arcliit. Antica, V. x^. 96) sug- besieged, exemplifying tlie rule of fortifica- 
gests, tliat it is pi-obaLly from this sort of tion laid down by Vitruvius, 1. 5, 2. 
double gatew^aj that the idural term — ^ One block covering a cavity, once 

al THjXai — applied to the gate of a city, i}erhaps a sewer, I found to be 11 ft, long, 
took its rise. See Chap. I. p. 12. 3 in height, and 4 in depth ; and another 

It vill be observed that this gate, as block, below the cavity, was of nearly 
well as the Porta air Areo, ojiens obliquely, equal dimensions. It may he remarked, 
so that the approach to it is commanded on that the blocks in the lower courses in this 
one side by the city- wall, which answers part of the fortifications are small and 
the purpose of towers whence to annoy the irregular, in the upper very massive. This 
foe ; and the approach is so planned in I have observed on other sites in Etruria 
both cases, that an assailing force would and Latium, which have walls of this 
have its right side, or that unprotected by character, 
the shield, exposed to the attacks of the 
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throughout, but built with tw^o faces of masonry, having the 
intervening space stuffed with rubbish, just as in the cob-walls 
of England, and as in that sort of emplectony wdiich Vitruvius 
chai*acterises as Roman.^ Just beneath the Seniinario another 
l^osteni may be distinguished. From this point you may trace 
the line of the ancient walls, by fragments, beneath those of 
the modern town and of the Fortress, round to the Porta alT 
Arco. 

The circumference of the ancient walls has been said to be about 
four miles ; ^ but it appears much more, as the sinuosities of the 
ground are very great. But pause, traveller, ere you venture to 
make the tour of them. Unless you be prepared for great fatigue 
— to cross ploughed land — climb and descend steeps — force your 
w^ay through dense woods and thickset hedges — Avade through 
swamps in the hollows if it be winter — follow the beds of streams, 
and creep at the brink of precipices ; in a wmrd, to make a fairy- 
like progress 

“ Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough, bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood — ” 

and only not 

thorough fire—’’ 

think not of the entire giro. 

There are portions of the wall which are of no difficult access : 
such as the fine fragments under the church of Santa Chiara; 
those also at Le Baize di San Giusto, whither you may drive 
in a carriage ; the thick walls below the Seminario, wEich are 
comparatively near at hand : and from these a sufficient idea may 
be formed of the massiveness and grandeur of the walls of 
Yolterra. The Portone also is of easy access, and can be taken 
in the way to the Grotta de’ Marmini. With the Plan of the city 
in his hand, the visitor will have no difficulty in finding the most 
remarkable portions of the ancient fortifications. 

Within the ancient w^alls are the remains of two structures 
wffiich have often been called Etruscan — the Amphitheatre and 
the Piscina. The first lies in the Valle Buona, beneath the 


9 Vitniv. II. 8, 7. See Yol. I. p. 80. 
This style of ‘^stuffed” walls is not un- 
common in the cities of Greece. 

^ Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 141, and 
II. p. 209. Aheken (Mittelital. p. 30) calls 
it 21,000 feet. If Micali’s map be correct, 
which calls it 7,280*73 metres, the circuit 


will be more than 4J miles. Gori (III. 
p. 32) cites an authority who ascribes to 
them a circuit of more than 5 miles. Old 
Alberti says, the city was in the form of 
a hand, the headlands representing the 
fingers. But it requires a lively fancy to 
perceive the resemblance. 
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modem \Yalls, to tlie north. Nothing is now to be seen beyond a 
semicircle of seats, apparently cut in the slope of the hill and now 
covered wdth turf. It displays not a trace of anti{]!nity, and seems 
to have been formed for no other purpose than that it is now 
applied to — witnessing the game of the pcdlonc. One may well 
doubt if it lias ever been more tliaii a theatre, tor the other half 
of the structure, which must have been of masonry, has totally 
disappeared. Its antiquity, however, has been well ascertained, 
and it has even been regarded as an Etruscan structure,'^ but 
more discriminating criticism pronounces it to be Homan. 

Outside the gate of the fortress, but within the walls of the town, 
is the so-called Piscina. Like all the structures of similar name 
elsewhere in Italjq this is underground — a series of three j^arallel 
vaults of great depth, supported by square pillars, and evidently 
either a reservoir for water, or, as the name it has received 
implies, a preseiwe for fish ; more jirobably the former. The 
vaults are arched over, but the pillars are connected by flat archi- 
traves, composed of cuneiform blocks, holding together on the 
arch princiide. There is nothing in this peculiar construction 
which is un-Etruscan ; ^ but the general character of the structure, 
strongly resembling other buildings of this kind of undoubtedly 
Pioman origin, 2 )roves this to have no higher antiquity, Gori, 
who was the first to descend into it, in 1739, braving the snakes 
with wiiieh tradition had filled it, declared it to he of Etruscan con- 
struction, an opinion wiiicli has been commonly follow^ed, even to 
the present day.^ He .who has seen the Piscine of the Cainj)anian 
coast, may well avoid the difficulties attending a descent into this. 
A formal aj)plication has to be made to the Bishop), who keejDS 
the key ; a ladder of unusual length lias next to be sought, there 
being no steals to descend ; the Bishoji’s servant, and the men 
who bring the ladder, have to be fed : so that to those who con- 
sider time, trouble, and expense, lejeto nevaut pas la chandelle. 

A third relic, which has erroneously been called Etruscan, is 
the Terme, or Baths, wiiich lie just outside the gate of San 
Felice, on the south of the town. The form and disposition of 
the chambers, the brickwork, the 02 ms incertim, the fragments of 
mosaic pavement, the marble slabs with bas-reliefs— everything 

- Gori, !Mus. Etr. III. p. 59, tab. 8. and certain tombs of Perugia and Chinsi, 

^ Tbe gates of the theatre of F5rento, could have had no difficulty in constructing 
Trhich are most probably of that origin, are a cuneiform architrave like this, 
similarly formed (see VoL I. p. 156). The ^ Gori, III. p. 63. It is called by Hoare, 
people who brought the arch to such per- the mostperfeet Etruscan work at Yolterra. 
fection as is seen in the Cloaca Maxima Classical Tour, I. p. 9. 
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on the site is so purely Eoman, that it is difficult to understand 
how a higher aiitiqiiitj" could ever have been assigned to this ruin. 

The necropolis of Volterra, as usual, surrounded the town; 
but from the nature of the ground, the slopes beneath the walls 
to the north -were particularly selected for burial. Here, for 
centuries past, numerous tombs have been opened, from which 
the Museum of the town, as well as other collections, public and 
X^rivate, in various parts of Euroi^e, have been stored with anti- 
quarian wealth. From the multitude of seiDulchres, this spot has 
received the name of Camx)o Nero — Black Field — a name 
now almost obsolete. But, though hundreds — nay, thousands — 
of tombs have been ojpened, what remains to satisfy the curiosity 
of the visitor ? Three sepulchres alone. All the rest have been 
covered in as soon as rifled ; the usual excuse being — non 
dcinnificar il podere'' Even the tomb of the Caecinae, that family 
so illustrious in ancient times, has been refilled with earth, lest 
the xnoduce of a square yard or two of soil should be lost to the 
owner; and its site is now forgotten. ^^0 optiml cives Volater- 
•rani ! ” Are ye deservhig of the commendation Cicero bestowed 
on your ancestors,^ when ye set so little store on the monuments 
of those very forefathers -which Fortune has x)laced in your 
hands ? Should not yours be rather the rex)roacli that great man 
cast on the Syracusans, who knew not the sepulchre of their 
great citizen, Archimedes, until he x>ointed it out to them ? " 


Gbotta i)e’ Marmini. 

This sexoulchre, which should more prox)erly be called Grotta 
Oinci,” from the name of its discoverer, Signor Giusto Cinci, 
and wliich is said to be a tyx)e, in form and character, of the 
tombs of Volterra, lies on the hill-slope a little below the Porta 
di Diana, on a spot mrtrked by a clump of cypresses. The 
key is kept at a cottage just outside the Gate, and torches 
may also be had there. Like all the tombs of Volterra, this is a 
liypogmmn, or sej)ulchre below the surface ; and you descend by 
a few steps to the door, above which is some rude masomy. 
The tomb is circular, seventeen or eighteen feet in diameter, but 
scarcely six feet in height, with a large square i^illar in the 
centre, and a triple tier of benches around the walls — all rudely 
hewn from the rock, a yellow conchiliferous sandstone, the same 

® Grori, Mus. Etrus. III. p. 93. ' ® Cicero, pro Domo snS;, XXX, 

7 Cicero, Tusc. Quaest. V. 23. 
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imnchimi'' of wliicli many of the urns are formed. On the 
benches are ranged numerous ash-chests, about two or three feet 
long, miniature sarcophagi, with reclining figures on the lids, 
some stretched on their backs, but most resting on one elbow in 
the usual attitude of the banquet. In the southern part of 
Ktruria, two or three, rarely more than six or eight, sarcophagi 
are found in one chamber ; hut here are at least forty or fifty 
urns — the ashes of a family for several generations. 

“ The dead above, and the dead below, 

Lay ranged in many a coffined row.” 

These urns are of ixtnchhia, travertine, or alabaster, hut are 
now so blackened by the smoke of the torches as to have lost all 
beauty. Two large pine-cones of stone, common funereal em- 
blems, lie one on each side of the entrance. There is a hole in 
the roof of the tomb, but wdiether formed in ancient times to let 
off the effluvium, or by modern excavators, is not evident. 

Such is said to be the general character of the sepulchres on 
this site. Their form is often cii’ciilar;^ while in Southern 
Etruria that form is rarely found, the oblong or square being 
prevalent. No tomb with j)ainted walls, or with architectural 
decorations carved in the rock, has ever been discovered in this 
necropolis. Some, however, of a singular description have been 
brought to liglit.^ 

Toivin OF THE C:ecix.e. 

In this same part of the neci" 0 [)olis, as long since as 1739, was 
discovered a tomb of the Czechia familj^ illustiuous in Roman 

^ Gfori (Mus. Etr. III. p. 93) says tlie colate throagli tlie roof and walls. The 

tombs of Yol terra are more frequently vases are generally placed between the urns,, 

square than round, and are sometimes even or in front of them, if there he not room 

triangular. Inghirami says they are gene- at the side, and the mirrors are also laid 

rally circular, especially when small, but in front. Inghir. lY. p. 83. When the 

quadrangular when large (Mon. Elrusc. lY. body was not burnt, as usual, it was laid 

1). 8u) ; and he gives a plate of one with on the bare rock. Sarcophagi were very 

four square cliambers (I Y. tav. 16). Gori rarely used. 

as.serts that the roofs are often formed of a ^ A tomb was found in this necropolis, 
single stone of enormous size, sometimes in 1738, which was supposed, from the 

supported in the middle by a pillar hewn numerous pots, pans, and jolates within it, 

from the rock. The entrances generally to have been an Etruscan kitchen— some 

face the west. Testimony, unfortunately, is of the pots being full of the hones of kicb 

W'ell-nigh onr only authority in the matter. and of little birds. MS. description, cited 

A second tomb is sometimes found beneath by Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. lY. p. 90. But 

llic first, says Inghirami (lY. p. 94). In these must have been the relics of the* 

the centre of the floor of the tomb, there funeral feast ; a pair of gold earrings in an 

is often a hole, probably formed as a um was hardly consistent with the idea of 

receptacle for the 'water that might per- a kitchen. 
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annals. As described by Gori, who must have seen it, this 
tomb was yery like the Grotta de’ Marinini, but on a larger 
scale. At the depth of eight feet below the surface, was found 
an archway of beautiful construction, opening on a x^assage lined 
with similar masoniy, and leading down to the rock-hewn door 
of the tomb, which was closed with a large slab. The sex)ulchre 
was circular, about forty feet in diameter, su]3ported by a stout 
column in the midst, and surrounded by a trij)le tier of benches, 
all hewn from the rock. Forty urns of alabastei', adorned with 
painting and gilding, were found lying, not on the benches where 
they had originally been arranged, but in a confused heap on the 
floor, as though they had been cast there by former x)lunderers, 
or thrown down by an earthquake,” as Gori suggests — more 
X)robably the former. Just within the door stood a beautiful 
Eoman cippiiSy with a sepulchral inscri];)tion in Latin, of A. 
Csecina.”^ Most of the urns also bore inscrij)tions, some in 
Etruscan, a few in Latin, but all of the same family. They 
have fortunately been ]preserved in the Museum of the city, just 
then commenced, but the tomb where they had lain for at least 
two thousand years, has been covered in, and its very site is now 
forgotten.^ 

A second tomb of this family was discovered in 1785, con- 
taining about forty urns ; none of them with Latin inscriptions.*’ 

A third tomb of the Caecina family was discovered in 1810, 
outside the Gate of Diana, containing six chambers, and nume- 
rous uiuis with Etruscan inscrix^tions.*^ Thus it would ax)x^ear 
that this family was numerous as well as x>owerfuL It has 
become extinct only in our own day.® 

In 1831, Signor Giusto Cinci, to whom most of the excava- 
tions at Volterra of late years are due, discovered the vestiges 
of two tumular sexDulchres, which had been covered in with 


^ G-ori (III. p. 94, tab. 11) and IngM- 
rami (Mon. Etrus. VI- p. 23. tav. D 3.) 
call it an altar, wliich it resembles in form ; 
but the inscription marks it as a cipj^iis. 
It is now in the Museum of Volterra. 

^ Descriptions and illustrations of this 
tomb are given by Maffei, Osserv. Lett. V, 
p. 318 ; Gori, loc. cit. tab. 10 ; and Ingbi- 
rami, Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 85, taw. 14, 
15. 

Ingbirami, Mon. Etrus. I. p. 11. 

A description of it will be found in 
Ingbiramfs Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 107. The 


door was 12 hraecia (23 feet) below tlie 
surface ; the first chamber was of irregular 
form, having a column in the midst, and 
two rows of benches around the walls, on 
which the unis were found upset and in 
great confusion ; the inscriptions wex*e all 
Etruscan. The other five chambers were 
of inferior size. Ingbirami thinks it was 
the early Christians who overturned the 
urns in these tombs, in their iconoclastic 
zeal. 

® See the next Chapter, p. 180. 
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luasoiiry, in tlie form of domes. Thougli but slight vestiges 
remained, it was evident that the cone of one had been comiiosed 
of small rectangular blocks of tufo, rudely hewn, and unce- 
mented; the other, of large masses of travertine, also without 
cement, Avhose upper sides proved the structure to have been of 
irregular polygons, though resting on a basement of rectangular 
iiiasoiiryJ' Tliis is the onl}’' instance known of polygonal con- 
struction so far north in Italy, and is the more remarkable;, as 
eveiy other relic of ancient architecture on this site is strictly 
rectangular. Though the construction of this tomb betokened 
a high antiquity, the alabaster urns it contained betraj^ed a com- 
paratively recent date,^ and seemed to mark a reapj)ropriation of 
a very ancient seiuilclire. These domed tombs must have borne 
a close analogy in miniature to the Treasuries of Atreus and 
iVIinyas, and also to the Niiraghe of Sardinia, and the Talajots of 
the Balearic Islands.® 


® These inoniiuients -^’ere only 5 feet 
fipart. Each cone had a basement of regular 
masonry, about 9 feet square, and beneath 
one of these were several courses of rude 
blocks, below the surface of the ground, 
and resting on the dooinvay of the sei»ul- 
chre, which was composed of two uxu-iglit 
l»locks, crossed by a third as a lintel, 

" Inghirami says, as late as the seventh 
or eighth century of Home, the period to 
which he refers most of the urns of Vol- 
terra. He has given full particulars of 
these tombs, together with illustrations. 
Ann. Inst. 1832, pp. 26-30, tav. cV Agg. A. 

® These were genuine specimens of the 
tJioluSy or domed structure of the Greeks, 
such as w^e see it in. the Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenre ; and they are the 
only instances known of such t?ioU in 
Etruria, though one was found some ages 
since at Gubbio, the ancient Iguvium, in 
TJmbria, where the celebrated inscribed 
tablets, called the Euguhian Tables, were 
discovered. Gori, Mus. Etrus, III. p, 100, 
tab. 18. 6. They also closely resemble the 
Euraghe of Sardinia, and still more the 
Talajots of the Balearics, inasmuch as the 
latter are cones containing but one such 
chamber, while the Huraghe have often 
several. The point of difference is, that 
these domed tombs of Tolterra, like that of 
Gubbio, must have been covered with a 
mound of earth, while the Huraghe and 
Talajots are soKd cones' of masonry, like 


one of the towers in the Gucumella of Vulci, 
hut hollo%ved into chambers, and raised 
above the surface. The Nuraghe still exist 
in gi*eat numbers in Sardinia. No fewer 
than 3000 are said by Be la Marmora to 
be scattered over the shores of that island, 
and the Talajots are not much less numerous 
in the Balearics. The former, which rise 
30 or 40 feet above ground, have sometimes 
two or three stories, each with a domed 
chamber connected by spiral i)assages left 
in the masonry ; sometimes several 
chambers are on the same floor, communi- 
cating by conidors ; the structure, instead 
of being conical, is sometimes three-sided, 
yet with the angles rounded. Some of 
them have basements of masonry like these 
tombs of Yolterra ; and others are raised 
on platforms of earth, with embankments 
of masonry twenty feet in height. Though 
so numerous, none are found in so complete 
a state of preservation that it can be de- 
cided ^whether they terminated above in a 
perfect or a truncated cone. They are, in 
general, of regular though rude masonry, 
but a few are of polygonal construction. 
They are evidently of high antiquity. The 
construction of the domed chambers, formed, 
like the Treasury of Atreus, by the conver- 
gence of horizontal strata, establishes this 
beyond a doubt. To what race to ascribe 
them is still in dispute. Be la Marmora, 
Micali, and Arri, assign them to the 
Phoenicians or Carthaginians ; Petit-Badel, 
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Excavations are still carried on at Volterra, and of late 3 "ears 
with much regularity and spirit. Multitudes of urns have been 
brought to light, together with coins and jewellery, and various 
objects in terra cotta, bronze, and glass.^ In 1868 a deposit of 
sixty archaic Greek coins, of silver, was discovered— proving that 
commercial intercourse existed between Yolterra and Greece long 
prior to the Koman conquest.^ 

When the first edition of this work was published there was 
but a single sepulchre in this necropolis, the Grotta de’ Marmini, 
preserved for public inspection. Two others have since been 
added, both situated in the Villa Inghirami, which lies to the 
east of Yolterra, near the Convent of San Girolamo. The tra- 


veller should not omit to j)ay a 

to the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi, in which he is 
followed by Abeken ; and to this view 
Inghirami also inclines. Muller, however, 
regarded them as Etruscan, rather than 
Pelasgic (Etrusk. IV. 2, 2). For Petit- 
Eadel’s oihnion there is ancient authority ; 
for the pseudo-Aristotle (de Mirab. Auseult. 
cap. 101) mentions the tholi of Sardinia, 
built by lolaus, son of Iphicles, in the 
ancient Q-reek style. Diodorus (IV. p. 235, 
ed. Khod. ) speaks of them under the name 
.of Dsedalia, so called from the celebrated 
Daedalus, their traditional architect. These 
tholi can be no other than the Xuraghe. 
Though hlicali does not take them to be 
tiombs, and Canina (Archit. Ant. V. 

547) thinks they were treasuries or forts, 
there is little -doubt of their sepulchral 
.character ; for skeletons have often been 
found in them, and funereal furniture, 
chiefly in metal. For detailed descriptions 
and illustrations of them, see De la Mar- 
mora, Voyage en Sardaigne, tom. II., and 
Buh. Inst. 1833, p. 121 ; 1834, pp. 68-70; 
Petit-Badel, Xuraghes de la Sardaigne, 
Paris, 1826-8 ; Arri, Nur-hag della Sar- 
degna, Torino, 1835 ; Micali, Ant. Pop. 
Ital. II. i)p. 43 et seq, ; III. p. 111, 
tav. 71 ; Abeken, Bull. Inst. 1840, pp. 
155-160 ; 1841, pp. 40-2 ; Mittelitalien, 
pp. 236-8. 

Conical structures, roofed in exactly on 
the same plan as the Treasury of Atreus 
and other ancient tholi, have been dis- 
covered in the Valley of the Ohio. Mr. 
Stephens (Vucatan, I. p. 433) wisely for- 
bears to infer for them a common origin, 
which could be no more satisfactorily 


visit to this Villa to see these 

established by these monuments than for 
the inhabitants of Egypt and Central 
America by the coincidence of pjTamidal 
structures in both lands. 

^ For accounts of the excavations at 
Volterra in past ages, see Inghirami, IMo- 
numenti Efcruschi, IV. Eagionamento, V. 
pp. 78-110. For the more recent opera- 
tions consult the Bullettini of the Archteo- 
logical Institute. In 1844, I sa\s" at 
Volterra, in the possession of Signor Agos- 
tino Pilastri, a number of curious bronzes, 
which had been just discovered in tbe 
neighbourhood^ not in a sepulchre as usual, 
hut buried at a little depth below the 
surface, and on a spot where no ancient 
relics had previously been found. It seemed 
as though they had been hastily interred 
for concealment, hut whether iu ancient or 
comparatively modern times it was impos- 
sible to say. They consisted of six crested 
snakes, their sex distinguished by the 
comb, probably attached as adornments to 
helmets or shields — ^the /tovnes of a Grenius, 
18 inches high, with diadem and patera — 
two female figures, most ludicrously attenu- 
ated, each holding a patera — a male in a 
toga, about a foot high, of excellent art — 
a horse galloping, probably a signum mili- 
tare — and a large votive dove, 10 or 12 
inches long, of solid bronze, with an 
Etruscan inscription on its wing, which is 
given in my notice of these articles, Bull. 
Inst. 1845, p. 137. 

1 Bull. Inst. 1868, p. 134. For the most 
recent scavi, see Bull. Inst., 1874, pj). 
229-236. 
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tombs, and tlie Biiclie de’ Saracini. May lie have such a bright 
spring morning as I enjoyed, for the walk. The sun, which had 
scarceh' scaled the mountain-tops, looked in vain through the 
clear ether for a cloud to shadow his brightness. Ihe wide, 
deep valley of the Cecina at my feet, all its nakedness and 
wrinkled desolation lost in the shadow of the purple mountains 
to the south, was crossed by two long lines of white vapour, which 
might have been taken for fleecy clouds, had they not been trace- 
able to tlie tall chimneys of the Saltworks in the depths of the 
valley. Behind the mass of Monte Catino, to the west, shone 
out the bright blue Mediterranean, with the rocky island of 
Gorgona prominent on its bosom ; far bej^ond it, to the right, the 
snow-capt mountains of Corsica hovered like a cloud on the 
horizon, and to the left, rose the dark, sullen peaks of Elba, 
half-concealed hj intervening heights. So pure the atmosphere, 
that many a white sail might be distinguished, studding the 
far-off deep ; and even the track of a steamer was marked hy a 
d«nrk thread on the bright face of the waters- 

As I descended the hill to the convent of San Girolamo the 
scenery on the northern side of Volterra came into view. The 
city, with its walls and convents crowning the opposite steep, now 
formed the i)rinci2:>al object; the highest point crested by the 
towers of the fortress, and the lower heights disj^laying fragments 
of the ancient wall, peeping at intervals from the foliage. At my 
feet lay an expanse of bare undulating country, the valley of the 
Era, broken into ravines and studded with villages ; softening off 
in the distance into the well-known plain of Pisa, with the dark 
mountains behind that city — 

Per cui i Pisan veder Lucca non ponno — 

expanding into a form which recalled the higher beauties of the 
Alban ilount. There was still the blue sea in the distance, with 
the bald, jagged mountains of Carrara, ever dear to the memoiy, 
overhanging the Gulf of Sj)ezia; and the sublime hoary peaks of 
the Apennines, sharj)ly cutting the azure, filled up the northern 
horizon — sea, gulf, and mountains, all so many boundaries of 
ancient Etruria, The weather had been gloomy and misty the 
previous daj^s I had spent at Volterra, so that this range of icy 
sublimities burst upon me like a new creation. The convent of 
S. Girolamo, with its grove of ilices and cypresses, formed a 
beautiful foreground to the scene. 

The Villa Inghirami, which lies lower on the slope, belongs to 
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one of that old Volaterran family, which for ages has been re- 
nowned for arts and arms, — 

Chi puo V anni tacer d’ un IngMrami ? — 

or has distinguished itself in scientific or antiquarian research ; 
and a most illustrious member of which ^vas the late Cavalier 
Francesco, the celebrated writer on Etruscan antiquities. The 
antiquarian interest of the spot lies in the tombs and in the so- 
called Buche de’ Saracini, To see them you must beat up the 
gardener of the Villa, who will furnish you with lights. 

The tomb which was first discovered on this spot is in the 
form of a Latin cross, with four square chambers, all surrounded 
by benches hewn from the rock, on which are arranged some 
forty sepulchral urns, most of them of ijancldna or of alabaster, 
with a few of terra-cotta. Not all were found within this tomb, 
for in addition to those that belong to it are some from the Cinci 
collection, the best of which were long since transferred to the 
Etruscan Museum at Florence. 

The other sepulchre "was opened in 1861 by the brothers 
Inghirami, in whose ground it lies. You approach it by a 2}assage 
sunk in the rock ; the tomb is circular and about twenty feet 
in diameter, the roof being supported by a pillar of rock in the 
centre. On the bench which surrounds the chamber is a double 
row of urns, fifty-three in all, most of them of alabaster and in 
excellent preservation. From the variet}^ of styles of art wdiich 
these urns displa}^, it is evident they belong to different epochs, 
and it may be inferred that this tomb served as a family vault 
through many generations. Some are of very simple archaic 
character, others show that minute attention to details which 
marks an advanced period of art. The recumbent figures on the 
lids have all the character of portraits. The reliefs generally 
display w^ell known subjects from the Theban cycle, or the 
Trojan War ; the siege of Thebes — Laius slain by CE dipus — the 
mutual slaughter of Eteocles and Polyneices — Paris kneeling on 
an altar, and defending himself from Ms brethren — the Eajoe of 
Helen — Philoctetes in Lemnos — ^the murder of Clyteemnestra and 
her paramour — the death of Neoptolemus, slain by Orestes — 
Perseus rescuing Andromeda — ^Pelops carrying off Hippodanieia 
in a quadriga. Not a few show scenes of private life — banquets, 
boar-hunts, death-beds, the parting of relatives, funerals, &c. A 
few have quite novel subjects. Two w'arriors, sword in hand, and 
each bearing on his shoulder a woman with a baby or idol in her 
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aims, are proceeding from a temxile towards a gateway, and are 
passing tlie guards stretched in slumber on the ground, one of 
whom suddenly awaking, seeks to protect himself with his xiillow 
from the threatened blow. Behind the temple stands a Fuiy 
with a torch. Tliis scene has been interpreted as the Eape of 
the Palladiums 

Two other urns with novel subjects are in fragments ; in one 
relief is a human figure with a monkey^s head, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of all advocates of the modern theory of 
evolution."' 

Another relief shows a man standing under a tree, holding his 
horse by the bridle ; and before him stand five oxen, three sheep, 
and as many pigs. This scene has been interpreted as Ulysses 
conversing with his companions, brutified by the enchantments 
of Circe ; but as these animals are genuine cattle without any 
indications of metamorphosis, it is not easy to accept this inter- 
pretation of this novel subject.'^^ 

To see the ‘'^Buche de’ Saracini’’ you must enter a little cave 
in a bank, and follow^ the gardener through a long passage cut 
in the rock, six feet wide but only three high, so that you must 
travel on all fours. From time to time the passage widens into 
chambers, yet not high enough to permit you to stand up)right ; 
or it meets other passages of similar character opening in various 
directions, and extending into the heart of the hill, how far no 
one can say. In short, this is a perfect labyrinth, in which, with- 
out a clue, one might very soon be lost. 

By whom, and for what x3urj)ose these i^assages were formed, I 
cannot hazard an oj)inion. Though I went far into the hill, I 
saw no signs of tombs, or of a sepulchral appropriation — nothing 
to assimilate them to catacombs. That they have not lost their 
original character is proved by the marks of the chisel everywhere 
fresh on the walls. They are too low for subterranean communi- 
cations, otherwise one might lend an ear to the vulgar belief that 
they w’ere formed to connect the Villa with the Palazzo Inghirami 
in the towm. The}^ have no decided Etruscan character, yet 
are not unlike the tortuous passages in the Poggio Gajella at 
Chiusi, and in the Grotta Eegina at Toscanella. The cave at 
the entrance is lined with rude masonry, apparently of no 

3 Kiessling, Arcli. Anz. 1861, p. 228, p. 343 of tHs volume, 
cited by Brimn, Hull. Inst. 1862, p. 211. ^ For an account of tliese tombs in tbe 

^ Similar figures are to be seen in a Villa Inghirami, see Bull, Inst, 1862, pp. 
painted tomb at Chiusi. See Chajjter 54, 207-213. 
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early date. Another tradition ascribes their formation to the 
Saracens, once the scourges, and at the same time the bugbears 
of the Italian coast. Though these infidel ^lirates were wont to 
make descents on these shores duxung the middle ages, carrying 
off ixlunder and women, they were often creatiu’es of romance 
rather than of reality; every ti’ace of wanton barbarity and de- 
struction is attiibuted to them, as to Croinweirs dragoons in 
England ; and as they have also the fame of having been great 
magicians, many a marvel of Nature and of Art is ascribed to 
their agency. In this case, tx’adition I’epresents them as having 
made these j)assages to store their plunder, and keep their 
captives. T’wenty miles from the sea, forsooth ! Hence the 
vulgar title of Buche de’ Saracini, or the Saracens’ Dens.'’ 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 

YOL^m'RA.--VOLATERIl.U, 

The Museum. 

Qual di pennel fu maestro o di stile 
Clie litraesse I’ombre e gli atti che ivi 
jMirar farieno iino ’ngegno sottile ?“Dante. 

Miratur, facilesque oculos fert omnia circiim 

J^iicas, Ciii)itiirqiie locis ; et singula lajtus 

Exquiiitque auditqiie virum inonimeiita iDiiorum. — Yirgil. 

Some consolation for tlie loss of the tombs Miiicli have been 
opened and reclosed at Yolterra is to be derived from the 
Museum, to which their contents for the most part have been 
removed. Here is treasured up the accumulated sepulchral spoil 
of a century and a half. The collection was in great part formed 
by Monsignor Guarnacci, a j)relate of Yolterra, and has since 
received large additions, so that it may now claim to be one of 
the most valuable collections of Etruscan antiquities in the 
world.^ Yaluable, not in a marketable sense, for a dozen of the 

^ TIio excavations at Yolterra were com- said that so many urns had been disco- 

menced about 172S, in consequence of the vered in the last throe years, that the 

interest excited by the publications of Maseum of Yolterra surpassed every other 

Dempster and DuonaiToti. They were con- in Etruscan x-elics (Miis. Etrus. III. p. 

tinned for more than thirty years; and 92); though it was not till 1761 that 

such multitudes of urns were brought to Monsignor Guarnacci presented his collec- 

light that they were used as building ma- tion to the city. After that time interest 

terials. It was seeing them lie about in flagged in Etruscan antiquities, but of late 

all directions that first excited Gori’s years it has revived, and excavations have 

curiosity, and led him to the study of been carried on briskly, chiefly by mem- 

Etruscaii antiquities. Even in he hers of the Ginci and Inghirami families. 
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Vulcian vases and mirrors in the Gregorian Museum would 
purchase the contents of any one of its nine or ten rooms ; and 
the collection at Munich, or that in the British Museum, would 
fetch more dollars in the market than the entire Museum of 
Volterra, with the Palazzo Pubblico to boot. But for the light 
they throw on the manners, customs, religious creed, and tradi- 
tions of the ancient Etruscans, the storied urns of Volterra are 
of infinitely more value than the choicest vases ever moulded 
by the hand of Eucheir, or touched by the pencil of Eugrammos, 
The latter almost invaluably bear scenes taken from the mythical 
cycle of the Greeks, and, with rare exceptions, throw no light on 
the history, or on the inner life of that people, or of the 
Etruscans. The urns of Volterra, Chiusi, and Perugia, on the 
other hand, are more genuine — ^native in conception and execu- 
tion, bearing subjects of-every day life, as well as of-every day 
death, illustrative of Etruscan usages and religious beliefs ; — often 
indeed exhibiting scenes from the Greek mythology, but treated 
in a native manner, and according to Etruscan traditions. Thus 
the Museum of Volterra is a storehouse of facts, illustrative of 
the civilisation of ancient Etruria. I cannot agree with Maffei, 
that he who has not been to Volterra knows nothing of Etruscan 
figured antiquity” ^ — this is too like the unqualified boastings of 
the other Peninsula. He was a townsman of Volterra, and his 
evidence may be suspected of partiahty. Yet it may fairly be 
said, that this Museum is fully as instructive as any other collec- 
tion of Etruscan antiquities in Italy or elsewhere, and that in 
this respect Volterra yields in interest to no other Etruscan site. 

The Museum has hitherto been contained in the Palazzo 
Pubblico of Volterra, where it was crammed into nine or ten 
small chambers, but at the beginning of 1877, it 'was transferred, 
together with the Library, to another and more suitable building, 
where the monuments, newly arranged by Signor A. Cinci, son of 
the gentleman to whose researches on this site antiquarian science 
is so much indebted, are now exliibited to greater advantage. 

I do not propose to lead the reader through the several rooms 
of the Museum in succession, and to describe the articles seriatim; 
nor do I pretend to give him every detail of those I notice ; it will 
suffice to call his attention to those of greatest interest, pointing 
out their subjects and characteristic features ; assuring him that 
not a single visit, or even two or three, will suffice to make him 

^ Maffei, Osserv. Letter. V. p. 315. The hat sixty urns ; no'w it has more tlian four 
remark was made when the Museum had hundred. 

VOL. II. 51 
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acquainted with the Museum, hut that continued studj^ will only 
tend to derelop new facts and sux>ply him with fresh sources of 
interest. 

The urns, of whicdi there are said to he more than four hundred, 
are sometimes of the local rock called ]}ancliina, but more gene- 
rally of alabaster, which is only to he quarried in this neighbour- 
hood. Thus no doubt can be entertained of their native and 
local character.'^ They are miniature sarcojjhagiy resembling 
those of Tarquinii and Toscanella in everything but material and 
size; being intended to contain not the entire body, but merely 
the ashes of the deceased, a thii-d of the dimensions suffices, — 


Mors sola fatetiir 
Quantula sunt liomimim corpuscula. 

These ash-chests ” are rarely more than two feet in length ; 
so that thej’’ merit the name, usually applied to them, of urnlets 
— imiette. Most have the effigy of the deceased recumbent on 
the lid. Hence we learn something of the physiognomy and 
costume of the Etruscans ; though we should do wrong to draw 
inferences as to their S3’’mmetry from the stunted distorted figures 
often presented to us. The equality of women in the social scale 
of Etruria may also be learned from the figures on these urns. 
It is evident that no inferior resi:>ect was paid to the fair sex 
when dead, that as much labour and expense bestowed on 
their sepulchral decorations as on those of their lords. In fact, 
it has generally been remarked that the tombs of women are more 
highly ornamented and richty furnished than those of the opposite 
sex. Their equality may perhaps be learned also from the 
tablets which so mmij hold open in their hands, which seem to 
intimate that the}’- were not kept in ignorance and degradation, 
but were educated to be the companions rather than the slaves of 
the men. Na}" — if we may judge from these urns, the Etruscan 
ladies had the advantage of their lords ; for wdiereas the latter 
are generally represented reclining in luxurious indolence, .with 


^ Tim jpaRcJdna is an arenaceous tufo of 
aqueous formation^ containing marine sub- 
stances, It is of a warm yellow hue, more 
or less reddish. The alabaster quarries are 
at Spicchiajoia, 3 miles distant, and at 
Uiignano, 5 or 6 miles from Yol terra, both 
in the Yal d’ Era. A few of the Etruscan 
urns are of travertine, which is found at 
Pignano, 6 miles to the east, in the same 
valley. Inghirami, indeed, suggests that 


these urns may be the work of Greeks 
settled at Yolterra, after its conquest by 
the Romans (IMon. Etms. I. p. 541) ; but 
such a supposition is unnecessary, inasmuch 
as the Hellenic mythology was well known 
to the Etruscans ; and the style of art of 
these urns, and the treatment of the 
subjects, Laving a thoroughly native cha- 
racter, are quite opposed to this view. 
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<3liaplet aromicl tlieir brows, torque about tlieir neck, and apUlala, 
•or the more debauched rliyton in one hand, with sometimes a 
wine-jug in the other ; the women, though a few seem to have 
been too fond of creature comforts, are, for the most part, guilt- 
less of anything beyond a fan, an egg, a pomegranate, a mirror, 
or it may be tablets or a scroll. Though the Etruscan fair ones 
were not all Tanaquils or Begoes, they w^ere probably all educated 
' — at least those of the higher orders. Let them not, however, 
he suspected of cerulean tendencies — too dark or deep a hue was 
clearly not in fashion ; for the ladies who have the tablets in one 
hand, generally hold a pomegranate, the emblem of fertilit}", in 
the other, to intimate that -while their minds w^ere cultivated, 
their domestic duties w’-ere not neglected — an interpretation 
which I think may fairly be xout on the union of the tablets and 
pomegranates in the hands of these fair Etruscans.^ 

It has been questioned whether these articles really represent 
tablets, but all doubt on that x^oint is removed by an urn in this 
very collection, where a lady is with a x}air of these 

objects painted black, on which a legend is scratched in Etruscan 
-characters.^ 

On these urns the female figures are always decently dra^oed, 
while the men are generally but half clad. Most of the figures 
and reliefs were originally coloured and gilt, but few now retain 
more than very faint traces of such decoration. 

As to the reliefs on the urns, it may be well to consider them 
in two classes ; those of i)ni-ely Etruscan subjects, and those 
wdiich illustrate w^ell-known mythological legends ; though it is 
.sometimes difficult to pronounce to which class a particular 
monument belongs. We will first treat of the latter. 


See Micali, Ital. av. Eom. tav. 43 ; 
Ant. Pop. Ital. tay. 105, for an illustration 
of tHs fact — a lady of the Caecina family, 
with tablets and a pomegranate. That 
writer takes this fruit, which, was sacred to 
Proserpine, to indicate that the lady in 
•question placed herself under the special 
protection of the Queen of Hades. I may 
possibly be mistaken in my interpretation 
■of the tablets, which may have allusion to 
domestic duties, and may indicate that the 
.dame who holds them was a good house- 
wife, and took careful note of her expenses. 

‘ s Micali (Ant. .Pop. Ital. III. p. 180) 
takes these tablets to be a mirror in the 
form of a book. But no mirrors of this 


form have ever been discovered ; and it is 
difficult to believe that an article so fre- 
quently represented on Etiuscan nms, 
would never have been found in tombs, if 
it had been of metal, like other ancient 
mirrors. That the tablets of the ancients 
were of this form is well known. A proof 
of this is presented by a pair of hinged 
tablets of ivory, discovered in the recent 
excavations on the Esquiline, and now 
preserved in the Etruscan hluseum of the 
Capitol. It is probable that these tablets — 
tahalcB, %m^iUares—^Qr& thin plates of 
wood, or of bone, coated with wax, which 
will account for no specimens of them 
having been found in Etruscan sepulchres* 
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It lias been truly remarked, that from Etruscan urns might be 
formed a series of the most celebrated deeds of the m3 thical 
e3a*le, from Cadmus to Ul3’sses. Mail}' links in such a chain 
might be furnished h}’ the Museum of "S olterra, nhich also con- 
tains otlier monuments illustratiye of the doing's of the divinities 
of Grecian fable. I can onh' notice the most striking. 

The Eape of Proserpine.— The gloom}^ king of Hades is carry- 
ing off his struggling bride in his chariot ; the four steeds, lashed 
to a galloii b}' a truculent Fury ■with outsj)read wings, who acts as 
charioteer, are about to pass over a Triton, whose tail stretches 
ill vast coils almost across the scene. In another relief of the 
same subject, a snake takes the place of the sea-monster.® In a 
third, C'liarun, with a serpent in each hand, stands at the horses’ 
heads. 

Aurora. — The goddess who “gives light to mortals and im- 
mortals,” is rising in her chariot from the waves, in which 
dolphins are sporting. She has here not mei'el}' a pair of steeds, 
as represented bj' Homer, but drives four in hand, as Guido lias- 
depicted her in his celebrated ffesco.'' 

Cupid and Psyche. — One relief represents the god of love- 
embracing his bride ; each having but a single wing.’^ 

Actieou attacked by his dogs. — This scene is remarkable only 
for the presence of a winged Fiuy, -svho sits by with torch 
reversed.'-’ On another urn Diana with a lance stands on one- 
side, and an old man on the other.^ 

Centaurs and Lapiths. — A subject often repeated. In con- 


^ Illustrated by Ingliirami, Mon. Etrus. 
I. tav. 9, 53 ; TI. tav. D. 5. Grori, 1. tab. 
78 ; III. cl. 3, tab. 3. Tliis is a eommoii 
subject on Etruscan seiiulcliral monuments, 
It is thought to symbolise the descent of 
the soul to the other world ; and as such 
•would be a peculiarly appropriate subject 
for the urns of young females. The Fury 
driving the quadriga, seems an illustration 
of that passage in Claudian (Rapt. Proserp. 
IL 215), where IMinerva thus addresses 
Pluto — 

qiiie te stimulis facibusque 
profauis 

Eumenides movere ? tu4 cur sede 
xelictd 

Audes Tartareis coelum incestare 
quadrigis ? 

Put this monument must be much earlier 
than the poem. The monster and the 


serpent may be explained by another passage 
in the same writer (II. 157), where the 
‘‘ruler of souls” drives over the groaning 
Enceladus— the fish’s- tail, which marks a 
Triton, having probably been substituted 
by the sculptor, through caprice or careless- 
ness, for the serpent-tail of a Griant. 

Horn. Odys. XXIII. 246. For illus- 
trations, see Inghirami, I. tav. 5. Micali,. 
Ital. av. Rom. tav. 25. 

® So it is represented hy Inghirami, I. 
tav, 52. 

^ Inghir. I, tav. 70. This may be Artemis 
herself, who was sometimes represented 
with wings by the Grreeks, as on the Chest . 
of Oypselus (Pausan. V. 19, 5), and frequently 
by the Etruscans, au instance of which is . 
shown in the woodcut, at page 473, of Yol. I. 

^ Inghir. I. tav. 65. Gf-ori, I. tab. 122.. 
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formity with Ovid’s description, some of the monsters are striving 
to escajpe with the women tlie}^ have seized, while others are 
hurling rocks at Theseus and his fellows.^ From the numerous 
repetitions of certain subjects on Etruscan urns, sometimes 
precisely similar, more frequently with slight variations, it is 
evident that there was often one original tj^pe of the scene, 
X)robably the work of some celebrated artist. 

Perseus and Andromeda. — The maiden is chained to the walls 
of a cavern ; the fearful monster with open jaws is about to 
devour her, when Perseus comes to her rescue. Contrary to the 
received legend, she is here draped. Her father Cepheus sits 
by, horror-struck at the impending fate of his daughter. The 
presence of a winged demon — ^probably the Juno of the maiden 
— is an Etruscan x^eculiarity. On another relief of the same 
subject, the protecting spirit is wanting ; but some palm-trees 
mark the scene to be in Ethiopia.® 

Bacchic scene. — T^vo naked Satyrs, each hearing a draped 
Maenad on his shoulder — a subject not micommon on archaic 
Greek vases, but unique on an Etruscan urn. 

The mythical history of Thebes has afforded numerous subjects 
to these Etruscan urns — ^perhai)S chosen for the moral of retribu- 
tive justice throughout expressed. 

Cadmus. — Here he is contending with the dragon of Mars, 
which has enfolded one of his companions in its fearful coiis.^ 
There he is combating the armed men wdro sprung from the teeth 
of the dragon which Minerva ordered him to sow — his only 
weapon being the plough with which lie had opened the furrows. 
This scene, however, will apply to Jason, as well as to Cadmus, 
for the former is said to have sown half the teeth of the same 
dragon, and to have reaped the same fruits. This is a very 

2 Ovid. Met. XII. 223 et seq. Grori, 1. mencement of the Empire, and ^vas brought 

tab. 152, 153 ; III. cl. 3, tab. 1, 2. to Kometo feed the appetite of that peojde 

3 Perseus in tlie one case has all his for the marvellous. Its dimensions are 
attribiites—pi^ezis, talaria, liarpe, and Gor- chronicled by Pliny. N. H. IX. 4 ; Mela, 
goneion — in the other, the last two only. I. 11 ; cf. Strab, I, p. 43 ; XVI. p. 759. 
Gfori, I. tab. 123 ; III. c. 13, tab. 1. In- Another urn represents Perseus, vdththe 
ghirami, I. tav. 55, 56. Ovid (Met. IV. gorgoneion in his hand, attacked by two 
690) represents both the parents of the warriors ; a female geniiLS steps between 
maiden as present. It may have been so him and his pursuers, Inghir. I. tav. 54. 
in the original scene which was the type of ** Inghir. I. tav. 62, p. 519. Inghirami 
these reliefs, and the Juno may bean Etrus- (I. p. 657) offers a second interpretation 
can version of the mother. Tbe scene of of this scene — that it may be Adrastus 
this exploit of Pei^seus is said to have been slaying the serpent of Nemea, and that the 
at Jo]ppa, in proof of which the skeleton of figure in its coils is the young Opheltes* 
the monster was shown there at the com- G-ori, I. tab. 156. 
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common siilyect on Etruscan urns, especially on tliose of terra- 

coiitci*^ 

Dirce tied to tlie ’ndld bull by Ainpliion and Zetlius.— A very 
rare subject on Etruscan urns- 

(Eklipus and the Sphinx.— Tlie son of Laius is solving the 
riddle put to liiiii by 

'' That sad inexplicable beast of prey,” 


'vvilose inan-deyoiiriiig ” tendencies are seen in a liiiinaii sbuil 
beneatli her pa^YS. A Furj •with a torch stands behind the 
monster,® 

(Edipus slaying Laius.— He has dragged his father from his 
chariot, and thrown him to the earth ; and is about to plunge his 
sword into his body, heedless of the warning of a Juno, who la}’^^ 
her hand on his shoulder, as if to restrain his fury. Another 
winged demon, whose brute ears mark him as allied to ^^Charun, 
stands by the horses’ heacls.'^ 

Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. — In some of these scenes a woman^ 
reclining on her couch, is thought to represent the treacherous 

Eriphyle, that for an ouche of gold, 

Hath privily unto the Grekis told 
'Where that her husband hid him in a place, 

Eor which he had at Thebis sory grace.” 

For behind her stands a figure, thought to he Polyneices, with 
the necklace of Hai-monia in Ms band, vitb wliicb be bad bribed 
ber ; and on tbe other side is a man muffled, as if for a journey, 
wbo is supposed to represent Ampbiaraus.® 


^ Land took this scene to rei)resent 
Jason ; Ingliirami referred it to Cadmus ; 
Passeri and Winckelmann to Echetlus, or 
Echetlajiis, the mysterious rustic who, in 
the battle of iMarathon, with Ms plough 
alone made fearful slaughter of the Persians 
(Paiisan. L 32, 5 ; cf. I. 15, 3). See 
Inghir. I^Ion. Etr. I. pp. 402, 527 ct seq, 
Braun doubts if the instrument in the 
hands of the unarmed man be a plough, 
and takes the figure to represent Chariin 
himself, or one of his infernal attendants, 
who is about to take jiossession of one of 
the warriors who is slain. Ann. Inst. 1837, 
2, p. 264. This scene, and the mutual 
slaughter of the Theban brothers, are the 
most common of all represented on Etruscan 
monuments, and will he found in eveiy 


collection of such antiquities. There are 
several of it in the British Museum, For 
illustrations, see Dempster, Etrur. Beg. 
tab. 64 ; Inghir. I. tav. 63, 64 ; VI. tav. 
L. 3. Gori, 1. tab. 157. 

® The subject is repeated, with the 
omission of the skull. Inghir. I. tav, 67y 
68 . 

7 Inghir. I. tav. 66. Gori, HI. cl. 4, 
tab. 21, 1. Gerhard takes this figure to 
be Mantus, the king of the Etruscan Hades. 
Gotthelt. d. Etrus. p. 63, taf. VI. 2. 

s Inghir. I. tav. 19, 20, 74-77, pp. IS 2 
ct 6*eg. Micali, Ital. av. Bom. tav. 36. 
Inghirami follows Lanzi in interpreting this 
scene as the parting of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. Gori (II. p. 262) took it for a 
version of the final parting-scene so often 
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The Seven before Thebes. — There are three urns with this 
subject. One, which represents the assault of Gapaneus on the 
Electrian Gate of Thebes, is ver^^ remarkable. The moment is 
chosen when the hero, who has defied the power of Jove, and has 
endeavoured to scale ‘'the sacred walls,” is struck by a thmider- 
bolt, and falls headlong to the earth ; his ladder also breaking 
with him. The amazement and awe of his comrades are well 
expressed. The gate of the city is evidently an imitation of the 
ancient one of Volterra, called Porta all’ Arco ; for it is repre- 
sented with the three mysterious heads around it, precisely in 
the same relative xDositions.^ In the other two urns Gapaneus is 
wanting, though an assault on the gate is represented ; but the 
original type is still evident, though the three heads are trans- 
ferred to the battlements above, and are turned into those of 
warriors resisting the attack of the besiegers. In one of these 
scenes a woman, probabl^^ Antigone, is looking out of a small 
vdndow by the side of the gate. And in both, the prmci|)al 
figure among the besiegers grasps a severed head by the hair, 
and is about to huid it into the city.^ 

The boy Opheltes, or Archeinorus, squeezed to death by a 
huge seiqoent. 

Polyneices and Eteoeles. — The fatal combat of the Theban 
Brothers is a subject of most frequent occurrence on Etruscan 


represented on Etruscan monuments, -with- 
out any reference to Greek mythology. It 
has also been regarded as the death of 
Alcestis. Ann. Inst. 1842, pp. 40-7, — 
Grauer. Cf. Mon. Ined. Inst. III. tav. 40. 
B. The parting of Amphiaraus and Ms 
wife was one of the scenes which adorned 
the celebrated Chest of Cy]3selus. Paiisan. 
Y. 17, 7. 

^ Inghir. I. tav. 87. Micali, Ital. av. 
Korn. tav. 29 ; Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 108. 
Though the gate in this scene is a perfect 
arch, there are no voussoirs expiressed. The 
freedom and vigour of design in this relief 
show it to be of no early date. Inghirami 
(T. 13 . 678 et seq.) infers this from the pre- 
sence of warriors on horseback, for such 
are never described by Homer- But 
mounted warriors appear in monuments of 
the highest antiquity. The date of these 
urns is more safely determined by the style 
of art. For descriptions of this scene see 
^schyl. Sept, ad Theb. 423-456, and the 
prolix yarn of Statius, Theb. X. 828 — ad 


finem. Pausan. IX. 8, 7. The subject of 
Gapaneus has been found also on Etruscan 
scarahcei. One of them bears the name 
“Capne” in Etruscan characters. Bull, 
Inst. 1831, p. 118. 

^ Inghir. I. tav. 88, 90 ; Micali, Ital. 
av. Eom. tav. 30, 31. Gori, I. tab. 132. 
Inghirami (I. p. 681) thinks the female 
at the window is intended for Antigone 
counting the besiegers. He remarks that 
both Greeks and Romans were wont to 
hurl the heads of their slaughtered foes 
into beleaguered cities, in order to infuse 
terror into the besieged ; an instance of 
which is seen on Trajan’s Column, where 
Roman soldiers are casting the heads of the 
Dacians into their city. From this he un- 
necessarily infers that these urns are of 
the same date as that celebrated column. 
The style of art proves them to be of no 
early period ; one of them is among the 
most beautiful urns yet discovered at 
Yolterra. 
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iirns^ and there are many instances in this Miiseimi. They are 
generally represented in the act of giving each other the death- 
wound. A Charun, or a Fury, who sits behind them, puts one 
hand on the shoulder of each.^ 

The Trojan War has also furnished scenes for some of these 
urns. 

The Rape of Helen. — A scene often repeated. The faire 
Tyndarid lasse,” is hurried on board a brazen-beaked ship ” — 
attendants are carrying vases and other goods on board — 

— crjiteres atiro solidi, captivaque vestis 
Congeritur — 

all is hurry and confusion — ^but Paris, marked by his Phrygian 
cap, is seated on the shore in loving contemplation of 

‘‘ the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topmost towers of Ilium.'’ ^ 

Sometimes the fond pair are represented making their escape in 
a qiLadri[/a.^ 

The Sacrifice of Iphigeneia. — The maiden is borne to the altar 
by Ulysses and Diomede, followed by two women and her father. 
The priestess stands with sword upraised for the sacrifice, when 
a Lasa interposes and substitutes a kid or a fawn in her j)lace — 
the ^Amn caught in the thicket ” of the earlier legend.^ 

Philoctetes, ^^tlie sldlful archer,” sitting in a cave in Lemnos, 
where he was left wdien on his way to Troy, having been bitten 
in the foot by a serpent.^ 

On another urn he is seen issuing from his cave, quiver in 
hand, to meet Ulysses and Diomede, or it may be Pyrrhus, who 
have landed from their ships to announce that the oracle had 
declared that Troy could not fall until the arrows which Hercules 
had bequeathed to Philoctetes were brought against her. 

Telephus in the Grecian camp before Troy, seeking to be 
healed of the wound he had received from Achilles. 


2 Grori, I. tab. 133. Tngliirami, I. tav. 
92, 93 ; YI. tav. V. 2. In the very similar 
representation of this combat on the Chest 
of Cypselus, a female demon or Pate, with 
the name '‘Ker” inscribed, having the 
fangs and claws of a wild beast, was in- 
troduced behind one of the brothers. 
Pausan. V. 19, 6. 

^ (jori (Mus. Etrus. I. tab. 138, 139 ; 
III. class. 3, tab. 5) interprets this scene 


as the fate of Auges and her son Telephus. 

Grori, III. cl, 3, tab. 7. 

® One urn is entitled, ‘^The Self-Sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia,” showing a woman lying on a 
couch with a sword in her body. But this 
appears a misnomer, for it more probably 
represents the death of Clytsemnestra, with 
the two avengers in the act of slaying 
.®gisthus. 

6 Horn. 11. II. 721. 
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Pentliesileia, Queen of tlie Amazons, offering her assistance to 
Priam, who receives her sitting on his couch. 

Battle of the Greeks and Amazons. — This, a favourite subject 
on the sarcophagi of Corneto, is i*arely found on the cinerary 
urns of Volterra. One urn, however, bears a spirited repre- 
sentation of this combat. The central group of a mounted 
Amazon contending with a Greek on foot is admirable ; and 
there is much grace in the figure of the wmundecl heroine on the 
ground, to whom another is offering water to allay her thirst. 
At each end of the scene stands a winged Lasa, holding a horse ; 
the repose of her figure contrasting strongly with the passionate 
energy of the combatants. 

One scene represents the death of Polites, so beautifully de- 
scribed by Virgil.'^ The youth has fled to the altar for refuge, 
the altar of his household gods, by which stand his venerable 
parents ; but the relentless PjutIius rushes on, thirsting for his 
blood. Priam implores inerc^^ for his son — even his guardian 
genius steps in to his aid, and holds out a 'wheel to his grasp. 
The urn tells no more, but leaves the catastroi)he-~:^n?s Priami 
fatonim — to the imagination of the beholder.® 

A scene very similar to this shows Paris, when a shepherd, ere 
he had been rendered effeminate by the caresses of Helen, 
defending himself against his brothers, who, enraged that a 
•stranger should have carried off' the prizes from them in the 
public games, sought to take his life. The palm-leaf he bears 
in his hand, as he kneels on the altar to which he had fled 
for refuge, tells the tale. The venerable Priam comes up and 
recognises his son. A Juno, or guardian spirit, stej^s between 
him and his foes.^ 

" Yirg. Mn. 11. 5-26— 558. Achilles was slain.— Pausan. T. 13, 9. But 

Gfori, Mus. Etrus. I. tab. 171; HI. in most of these scenes the Juno is mani- 

•cl, 4, tab. 16, 17. Hie demon in this festly protecting the youth, and^ in one 

scene is by many regarded as Nemesis. instance thi'ows her arm round bis neck. 

'Olori interprets this scene as * ^ Sacra Yet in others, the office of the demon, or 

Oabiria.” demons, for there are sometimes two, is 

9 Gori, I. tab. 174 ; III. class. 3, tav. 9 ; more equivocal ; and they have been inter- 

•cl. 4, tab. 18, 19. Another version is preted as Furies urging on the brothers of 

given on the urn numbered 384, which is Paris to take revenge, Mus. Chius, I. 

.of superior art. This is a scene frequently tav. 81. In such cases the scene will well 

occurring on Etruscan urns ; and is found admit of inteiqiretation as the death^ of 

also on bronze mirror-cases, of which I Neoptolemus, and the man who slajs him, 

have seen several instances — two now in would he either the priest of the temple 

the British Museum. It has been explained (Pausan. X. 24, 5), cr Maehpreus (Strab. 

as the death of Pyrrhus, at Delphi, and IX. p. 421), or Orestes (Yirg. iEn. III. 

the female demon is supposed to represent 333), though Euripides represents him not 

the Pythia, at whose command the son of as the actual murderer, but only as the 
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ITlysses and the Sirens is a favourite subject. The hero is 
represented lashed b}" his own command to the mast of his 
vessel, yet struggling to break loose, that he may yield to the 
three enchantresses and their ‘^warbling charms.”^ 

The great hero of Homeric song is also represented in the 
company of Circe — 

“ The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape ; 

for liis companions, her victims, stand around, their heads 
changed 

‘ ‘ Into some hrutish form of wolf or hear. 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

All other parts remaining as they were.’’ 

Ulysses slaying the suitors with his arrows. His faithful 
nurse Eurycleia stands behind him, and one of the guilty women 
of Penelope rushes to an altar to escape the vengeance of her 
lord. A Fate, as usual, is present at the slaughter. 

Tlie death of Clytremnestra. — This is a favourite subject, 
cliosen, doubtless, as illustrative of the doctrine of retribution. 
In one scene the mariticide is reclining on her couch, when 
Orestes and Pylades rush in with drawn s^vords ; one seizes her, 
the other her paramour H^lgisthus, and a winged Fate stands by 
to betoken their end.'^ In another, the queen lies a corpse on 
her bed, and the avengers are returning from the slaughter. 
But the most remarkable monument is a large, broken urn, on 
which Oi’estes — Uuste ” — is represented in the act of slaying 
his mother, Clutmsta/' and his companion is putting to death 
.Egisthiis. At one end of the same relief the twm friends, 
Ueste ” and ^'Puluctee (Pylades), are kneeling on an altar, 
with swords turned against their owm bosoms, making expiation, 
while the truculent, brute-eared Charun,” with his fatal 
mallet raised, and a Fury with flaming torch, and hissing 
serpent, are rising from the abyss at their feet.^ On the broken 


contriver of the plot to slay Pyrrhxis. 
(Audrom. S91, et seq. ; 1085, et $eq. On 
the nm ])y which hlicali (Ital. ay. Eom. 
tav. 4r8) illustrates this scene, the Lasa has 
an eye in each outspread wing, just like 
the marine deity, represented in the wood- 
cut at the head of this chaiJter. 

^ Grori, I. tab. 147. 

- Gfori, III, cl. 8, tab. 11, 2. 


^ Micali, Italia, av. Eom. tav. 47 ; Ant. 
Pop. Ital. tay. 109, tom. III. p. 183 ^ 
Inghirami, Mon. Etr. YL tay. A. 2; Eaoul- 
Eochette, Mon. Ined. pi. 29 ; Ann. Inst , 
1837, 2, p. 262 — Braun. Gfreek names, 
are by no means expressed on Etruscan 
monuments in an uniform manner’. On one 
mirror, which represents the same mythical 
eyent as this urn, the names are spelt 
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fragment adjoining this urn is a warrior also kneeling on an 
altar, with two other figures falling around him, to which are 
attached the names Acns ” and Pbiumnes.” 

Orestes persecuted bj the Furies. — There are here not three 
only of these avengeful deities, but five, armed with torches or 
mallets, attacking the son of Agamemnon, who endeavours to 
defend himself with his sword.^ 

Many of these urns bear mythological subjects i)urely native. 
The most numerous class is that of marine deities, generally 
figured as women from the middle upwards, but with fishes' tails 
instead of legs — 

Desinit in piscem mnlier formosa supeme. 


A few, however, are represented of the male sex, as that in the 
woodcut at the head of this chapter. These beings are generally 
winged also, probably to show their superhuman power and 
energy ; and smaller wrings often spring from their temples — a 
common attribute of Etruscan divinities, symbolical, it may be, 
of a rap)idity and power of intellectual action, far transcending 
that of mortals.® They have not serpent-locks, or the resem- 
blance of their heads to that of the Greek Medusa would be 
complete; but they have sometimes a pair of snakes knotted 
around their brows, and uprearing their crests, just like those 
which are the distinctive mark of Egj^tian gods and monarchs. 
These trifold divinities bear sometimes a trident or anchor, a 
rudder or oar, to indicate their dominion over the sea — some- 
times a sword, or it may be, a firebrand or a mass of rock, to 
show their might over the land also, and their power of destruc- 


^^Urttsthe'’ and ‘^Clutumsta/’ (Gerhard, 
Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 237); and on another, 
^^Urusthe” and ‘‘Cltjthttmustha and 
a fierce demon, named Nathrm,” with 
hnge fangs, and hair on an end, stands be- 
hind the avenger, and brandishes a serpent 
over the murderess’s head. Gerh. Etrusk. 
Spieg. taf. 238 ; Gottheiten der Etmsker, 
taf. VI. 5, pp. 11, 63 ; Bull. Inst., 1842, 
p. 47. Gerhard takes this demon to be a 
female, and equivalent to Mania. A totally 
different interpretation has been fonncl for 
this urn. Etrusco-Celts, if they will, may 
pronounce the inscriptions to he choice Irish, 
and may hug themselves in the discovery 
that TJrste means stop the slaughter I” — 
Clntmsta, * stop the pursuit ! ” — Puluctre, 
'“all are prisoners ! ” (Etruria Celtica, II. 


p. 166) — but few will be inclined to reject 
the old-fashioned interpretation of Orestes 
and Gljdcemnestra. 

Inghir. I- tav. 43. Micali, Ant. Pop. 
Ital. tav. 109. There are some kindred 
scenes, where two armed men, kneeling on 
an altar, are defending themselves against 
their foes. One of them being sometimes 
represented with a human head in his 
hand, seems intended for Perseus. Gori, 
1. tab. 150, 175 ; Inghir. I. tav. 58, 59 ; 
VI. tav. A. 5. 

® Inghir. I. tav. 25 ; ef. Gori, I. tab. 
151. 

® The wings may he considered an Etrus- 
can characteristic, for they are rarely found 
attached to similar figures on Greek monu- 
ments. 
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tioiij or their malignant character ; Tiiiich they further display by 
Ijrandisliing these weapons over the heads of their victims. 
They are often represented with a torq[ue or snakes’ tails about 
their necks. Marine deities would naturally be much worshipped 
by a people, whose power lay greatly in their commerce and 
maritime supremacy ; and accordingly the active imaginations 
of the Etruscans were thus led to symbolise the destructive 
agencies of nature at sea. For these are evidently beings to be 
propitiated, wliose vengeance is to be averted ,* very unlike the 
gentle power to wdiich the Italian sailor now looks for succour 
ill the hour of peril — 

In mare irato, in subita procella, 

Inroco te, nostra benigna stella ! 

It is highly probable that these sea-gods were of Etruscan 
origin ; yet as we are ignorant of their native appellations, it 
ina}' be w-ell to designate them, as is generally done, by the 
names of the somewhat analogous beings of Grecian mythology, 
to which, however, they do not answ^er in every respect. The 
females then are usually called Scylla,^ though wanting the 
2)eculiar characteristic of that monster, who 

Pube premit rabidos ingtiinibusque canes. 

The male sea-divinities, which are of less frequent occurrence, 
are commonly called Glaiicus.^ On one urn such a being is 
enfolding a struggling warrior in the coils of each tail.^ In 
another, he has thus entangled two figures of opposite sexes, and 
is seizing them by the hair.^ One of these deities, illustrated in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter, has an eye in either 


^ Scylla, with, tlie Greeks, seems to kave 
been tlie embodied emblem of the sea, or 
‘Of its monsters ; and she thus personifies 
the perils of a maritime life. Ann. Inst., 
1S43, p. 182. 

® Glaucus is very r’arely rei^resented on 
ancient works of art. ISTever has he been 
found on painted vases — only on medals, 
gems, Etruscan urns, ti nd in an ancient 
jiainting in the Yilla Adriana. Ann, Inst., 
1843, p. 184. 3\r. Vhiet, who writes the 

article cited, regards Glaucus as the x^er- 
sonilication of the colour of the sea (pp. 
173, ISl). He thinks the word exxmessed 
“ that clear hue, verging on green or hliie, 
but in which white predominates, which 


the sky or the sui'face of the w'aves assumes 
under certain conditions, and at certain 
hours of the day. On viewing these effects 
of light, the jjeople, who of the seven -hued 
rainbow had formed Iris, could not possibly 
have refrained from increasing the abundant 
series of their creations, and Neptune 
henceforth counted a new subject in his 
emxoire.’’ For illustrations of Glaucus and 
Seylla see Mon. Inst. III. tav. 52, 53, 

^ Were it not for the sex of the monster 
this scene might represent the companions 
of Ulysses encountering Scylla ; or it may 
he an Etruscan version of the same myth. 
Gori (I. tab. 148) represents it as a female. 

^ Micali, Ital. av. Bom. tav. 23. 
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wing, a symbol, it may be, of all-searching j)Ower, added to that 
of ubiquitous energy.” A third bears a shield on his arm, and 
carries his cuirass and sword on his long fish-tail. Another of 
these sea-gods, similarly winged, but without the eyes, is rei)re- 
sented carrying off a naked girl, haying slain the w^arrior, her 
protector. 

When, instead of fishes’ tails, the w'-oinan’s body terminates in 
snakes, she is commonly called Echidna, the sister of Medusa 
and the Gorgons, the mother of Cerberus, the Hycha, the 
Chimaera, the Sphinx, and other mythical monsters, and herself 

“ Stupendous, nor in shape resembling anght 
Of human or of heavenly ; monstrous, fierce 
Echidna ; half a nymph, with eyes of jet 
And beanty-hlooming cheeks ; and half again 
A speckled serpent, terrible and vast, 

Gorged with blood-banquets ; trailing her huge folds 
Deep in the hollows of the blessed earth.*’ ^ 

Akin to her is the male divinity, the 

“ Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine.” 

already treated of in describing the tombs of Corneto.*^ He is 
said to have been her lover, and the progenitor of all those 
monsters, 

‘‘ Horrible, hideous, and of hellish race, 

Born of the brooding of Echidna base.” 

As -flie fish is emblematical of the depths of the sea, so the 
serpent would seem to symbolise those of the land ; and we shall 
probably not he mistaken in regarding these snake-tailed beings 
as personifying the subterranean ijowers of natiu-e, such as have 
to do with fissures and caverns, and especially such as regard 
volcanic disturbances.® That tliese destructive agencies should 
have been deified in a land which, in various ages, has expe- 

2 Micali, op. cifc. tav. 24. This vrriter wing of a Chanin interfering in a battle- 
(Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 180) regards the scene, on a Tolterran ura, from the tomh 
eye in the wings as a symbol of celerity and of the Oiecinse, now in the Museum of 
foresight ; Inghirami (I. p. 79), of circum- Paris. Micali, op. cit. tav. 105 ; Ital. av. 
spection. On another nm in this Museum, Eom. tav. 43. 
the eye is represented on the wing of a ^ Hesiod. Theog. 295 et seq, 

Charun, who is conducting a soul to the ^ See vol. 1. p. 329. 

other world (Micali, op. cit. tav. 104, 1 ; ® In a cavern under a hollow rock was 

Inghir. 1. tav. 8) ; and on another, on the Echidna’s abode. Hesiod. Theog. 301. It 
wing of a Lasa, or Juno, who protects is well established that Typhon, and the 
Paris from the assaults of his brothers (ut other Giants were, in the Greek mythology, 
supra, p. 170). It is found also on the symbols of volcanic agencies. 
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rienceci from them terrible catastrophes, and ■which, on every 
hand, bears traces of their effects, is no more than might be 
expected; and their relation to the sepulchre among a people 
who always committed their dead to the caverns of the rock, or 
to the bowels of the earth, will be readily understood. 

Some of these urns show the heads alone of these wiiig-bro'wed 
divinities, wiiich, in certain cases, degenerate into mere masks. 
One head, with serpents tied beneath the chin, is not unlike 
Da Vinci’s celebrated Medusa in the Florence Galleiy. Other 
urns bear representations of dolphins sx^orting on the weaves, 
marinediorses, or 1112)^0 campi,^ 

Et qujB marinoreo fert monstra sub asquore pontus — 

symbols, it may be, of maritime power, but more xmobably of the 
passage of the soul to another state of existence ; w^hich is 
clearly the case wiiere one of these monsters bears a veiled 
figure on his back.^ 

Other tw^ofold existences are of the eai'th. Centaurs, of both 
sexes, not combating their established foes the Laxoithse, but 
forming the sole or chief subject in the scene ; sometimes with 
wings ; sometimes robed with a lion’s skin, and holding a large 
bough. Etruscan centaurs, be it observed, especially those on 
early monuments, have generally the fore-legs of a man, the hind 
ones only of a horse.® Like the sea-monsters, the centaur may 
be a symbol of the passage of the soul.^ 

Griffons are also favourite subjects on these urns. That they 
are embodiments of some evil and destructive pow’^er, is evident 
in their compound of lion and eagle. And thus they are generally 
represented; now, like beasts of prey, tearing some animal to 
pieces ; now overthrowing the Arimas]pes, who sought to steal the 
gold they guarded.^ 

® The idea of the 7iippoca77i;pus on ancient 
monuments was probably suggested by the 
.singular fish of that name, which abounds 
in the Mediterranean, and whose skeleton 
resembles a horse’s head and neck placed 
^n a fish’s tail. See Inghir. VI. taw I). 

5, 3. 

" Inghir. I. tav. 6 ; cf. Braun, Ann. 

Inst. 1837, 2, p. 2GI. 

® So the Centaur was represented in early 
•Greek works— the chest of Cypselus, for 
instance. Pausan. Y. 19, 7. 

® It is evident from the fi’equent intro- 
duction of this cJiimcera into funeral monu- 


ments that it had a conventional relation 
to the sepulchre. Virgil (.En. VI. 286) 
represents Centaitrs stalled with other 
monsters, at the gate of Hell — 

Centauri in foribiis stabulant, Scylliieqne 
biformcs, Ac. 

^ Inghir. Mon. Etrus. I. tav. 39, 41, 
42, 99. Gori, I. tab. 154, 156 ; III. cl. 
3, tab. 4. The Arimaspes on these \ims 
are not one-eyed, as represented by the 
ancients. Herod. III. 116 ; IV. 13, 27 ; 
Plin. VII. 2 ; Pausan. I. 24, 6. 
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One small urn lias the legs and seat of a couch carved in relief 
on its front, and a couple of small birds below, ap] 3 arently picking 
up the crumbs. These have been interpreted as ^^the sacred 
fowls of Etruscan divination ’’ — the birds from whose motions 
was learned the will of the gods.^ But to me they seem inserted, 
as in the painted tombs of Corneto, merely for artistic reasons, to 
fill the vacant space beneath the banqueting-couch. 

The reliefs illustrative of Etruscan life are the most interesting 
monuments in this collection. They may be divided into two 
classes ; those referring to the customs, pursuits, and practices of 
the Etruscans in their ordinary life, and those which have a 
funereal import. It is not always easy to draw the distinction. 

To commence with their sports. There are numerous repre- 
sentations of boar-hunts, of which the Etruscans of old were as 
fond as their modern descendants. The Ticsciis aper, though 
celebrated in ancient times, can hardly have abounded as much 
as at present, when he has so much more uncultivated country 
for his range; for the Maremma, which was of old well populated, 
is now to a great extent a desert. Some of these scenes may 
have reference to Meleager and the boar of Calydon, or to the 
exploit of Hercules with the fierce beast of Erymanthus ; for the 
subject is variously treated. Its frequent occurrence on urns, as 
well as on vases and in painted tombs, shows how much such 
si3orts were to the Etruscan taste.^ 

Other reliefs i*epresent the games of the circus, which resembles 
that of the Bomans, having a spina, surmounted, by a row of 
cones or obelisks. In some of these scenes are bull-fights ; in 
others, horse-i^aces, or gladiatorial combats. We know that the 
Romans borrowed the two latter games from the Etruscans.^' 

These urns, though not being of early date they can hardly be 
cited as proofs, yet tend to confirm the high probability that the 
circus, as w^ell as its games, w^'as of Etruscan origin. We know 
that the Romans had no such edifices before the accession of 
Tarquin, the first of the Etruscan dynasty, who built the Circus 


■2 Ingliir. I. tav. S6, pp. 308-311. 

3 In one of these hoar-lmnts the beast is 
attacked by two winged boys, who are 
thought to be Cupids catching the boar 
which killed Adonis. Theocr. Idyl. 30 ; 
Inghir. I. tav. CO, p. 586. Macrobins (I, 
21), who gives the astronomical symbolism 
of the legend, tells ns that the boar was an 
emblem of winter ; and on this account, 
thinks Inghirami (I. p. 594), he is repre- 


sented on sepulchral monuments, to indicate 
the season when the annual inf erics or ‘pa- 
rentcdm were held in honour of the dead, 
aori, III. cl. 3, tab. 4. 

^ Liv. I. 35 ; NicoL Uaniasc. ap. Athen. 
IV. c. 39. Before the introduction of the 
amphitheatre, in the time of Augustus, the 
Romans often held their gladiatorial com- 
bats in the circus, as here represented. 
See Chap. Y,, p. 71, of Yol. I. 
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]\Iaximus, and “ sent for boxers and race-borses to Etruria ; ’’ ‘‘ 
and we know also, from the frequent representations of them in 
the painted tombs, that such sports must have been common in 
that land ; so that it is a fair conclusion that similar structures- 
to that Tarquin raised for their disj)lay, already existed there. 
As an Etruscan, he is likely to have chosen for his model some 
circus wdth which he was well acquainted probablj^ that of Xai* 
quinii, his native city, and the metropolis of the Confederation. 
That no vestiges of such structm’es are extant may be accounted 
for by supposing them to have been of wood, as the scaffolding of 
the original Circus Maximus is said to have been.® 

Processions there are of various descriptions — funeral, trium- 
phal, and judicial. In one of the latter, four judges or magis- 
trates, wrapt in togas, are proceeding to judgment. Before them 
march two lictors, each with a pair of rods or w^ands, which may 
represent the fasces without the secures or hatchets, just as they 
were carried by Eoman lictors, before one of the consuls when in 
the City.’' They are preceded by a slave, bearing a curule chair, 
another insigno of airthority, and, like the hctors and fasces, of 
Etruscan origin.® Other slaves carry the seriniuni or capsa, a 
cylindrical box for the documents, and pugillarcs, or w'ax tablets 
for noting down the proeeedmgs.® 

On another urn the four magistrates are returning from judg- 
ment, having descended from their seats on the elevated platform. 
The lictors, who precede them in this ease, bear forked rods. 
They are encountered by a veiled matron, with her two daughters, 


® Liv, loc. cit. — Ludicrum fuit eqni 
piigilesq.ue ex Etruria maxime acciti. Of. 
Dion. Hal, lit. p. 200. 

^ Dion. Hal. loc. cit. The onlyEtmscan 
inoiiument which shows ns how the specta- 
tors were accommodated at the public 
games, is the (^rotta delle Bighe at Cor- 
neto, where they are depicted seated on 
simple platforms, apparently of wood — just 
such as are now raised at a horse-race or 
other spectacle in Florence or Home, hut 
with curtains to shade them from the sun. 
See Chap. XXY. p. S75, YoL I. 

These circus-scenes ought, perhaps, to 
be classed with the funereal subjects ; for 
it is highly probable that they represent 
the games in honour of the deceased. In 
one scene, wher*e a s^ina is introduced, it 
has manifestly a hgurative allusion ; for a 
man and woman are taking their last fare- 


well at it, as if to intimate that the soul 
had reached its goal and finished its course. 
Inghir. 1. tav. 100. 

^ Cicero, de Kepub. II. 31 ; Val. Max. 
lY. 1, 1 ; Plutarch. Publicola ; Dion. Hal. 
Y. p, 278. So they arc represented also 
on an Etruscan clpxms, described at page 
112 ; and also on an urn with a banqueting- 
scene, which IngMrami interprets as the 
curse of CEdipus (I. tav. 72, 73 ; cf. Hori, 

111. cl 3, tar. 14). 

8 Liv. I. 8 ; Flor. I. 5 ; Dion. Hal. III. 
p, 195 ; Strabo, Y. p. 220 ; Sil Ital YIII. 
486-8 ; Diodor. Sic. Y. p. 316, ed. Khocl ; 
Macrob. Saturn. 1. 6 ; cf, Sallust. Catil. 
51. 

^ This scene is illustrated by Micali, Ital 
ar. Kom. tav. 40 ; Ant. Pop. Ital tav. 

112, 1 ; G-ori, III. cl 4, tab. 23, 27. 
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and two little cliildreii of tender age — tlie family, it may be, 
of tlie criminal come to implore mercy for the husband and 
father.^ 

Here are also triumphal processions, which history tells us the 
Etruscans had as well as the Romans;^ and which, in fact, are 
generally attributed to the former people,^ though there is no 
positive evidence of such an origin, beyond the introduction into 
such processions of golden or gilt chariots, drawn by four horses ; 
the earlier triumphs having been on foot.^ Here are instances of 
both modes, the victor being preceded by cornicines or trumpeters, 
by lifers and harpers, and where he is in a chariot, by a lictor also 
with a Avand.^ The Etruscanism of the scene lies in the winged 
genius, who, with a torch in her hand, is seated on one of the 
horses.^ It may be that the scene is rather funereal than festive, 
and that the figure in the chariot with the attributes of triumph 
is intended to rei)resent a soul entering on a new state of exist- 
•ence. Just as in the Tomba Golini at Orvieto, the soul on its 
triumphal entrance to Elysium, is represented driving a higa, 
follo^ved by a trumpeter, and attended by a winged Lasa J A 
further analogy ma}" be found in the Grotta del Tifone at Corneto, 
where souls are attended by demons, one with a torch, and by 


^ Micali, Ant. Poxn Ital. tav. 112, 2 ; 
Oori, III. cl. 4, tab. 15, 

- Fior. I. 5 ; Appian. do Reb. Pun. 
LXVL ; cf. Plin. XXXIII. 4. 

^ Dempster, Etnir. Ileg. I. p. 328 ; Gfori, 
Wus. Etr. I. p. 370. Mllller (Etnisk. IL 
2, 7) considers the Roman triumph to he 
either immediately derived from Etruria, 
■or to be a continuation of tlie iiageants 
which the kings of Rome had received from 
that land. 

^ Plutarch. Romul. ; Flor. I. 5. Dio> 
mysius (II. p. 1 02) says Romulus trminiDhed 
•in a quadriga (cf. Propert. IV. eleg. I. 32) ; 
but Plutarch opposes this, and cites ancient 
statues of that monarch to prove that he 
triumphed on foot. The introduction of 
the quadriga from ' Etruria is generally 
•ascribed to the elder Tarquin. 

“ Illustrations of these urns will he found 
in Micali, Ital. av. Rom. tav. 34, 35 ; Q-ori, 
I. tab. 178, 179 ; III. cl. 3, tab. 28. 
The description Appian (loc. cit.) gives 
*of a triumph in the Etruscan style, cor- 
responds neax'ly with the scenes on these 
urns. The victor, he says, was preceded 
.by lictors in purple tunics, and then, in 
imitation of an Etruscan pageant, by a 
VOL. ir. 


chorus of harpers and satyrs belted and 
wearing golden chaplets, dancing and sirg- 
ing as they went. One in the midst of 
tliem wore a long purple robe, and was 
adorned with golden bracelets and torques. 
Such men, he says, were called Lydi, 
because the Etruscans were colonists from 
Lydia. These were followed by men bear- 
ing vessels of incense, and last of all came 
the victorious general in his quadriga, clad 
in his toffa pictcif and tunica ^almata, 
with a golden crown of oak leaves on his 
brow, and an ivory sceptre, adorned with 
gold, in his hand. See Muller, Etrusk. 
IV. 1, 2. 

^ It seems probable that this winged 
demon may correspond to the Nike or 
Victory, commonly represented on Greek; 
coins and other works of art, as hovering 
over the quadriga of a conqueror. On 
another urn in this museum, a quadriga^ 
in which stands a wanior, is drawn by a 
Fury with a torch, into an abyss, Lanzi 
(ap. Inghir. I. p. 669) interpreted it as 
the death of Amphiaraus — Amphiaraeee 
fata quadrigse. Ingh. I, tav. 84 ; Gori, III. 
cL 3, tab. 12. 

7 Ut m^ra>, i?. 55. 

X 
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figures bearing wands, preceded by a cornicen ; ® wdiicli i:>rocession 
is supposed to represent tlie triumphal entrance of souls into the 
unseen world 

Of marriages, few rei^resentations, which have not a mythical 
reference, have been found on the sarcophagi or sepulchral urns, 
of Etruria, though most of the earlier writers on these antiquities 
mistook the farewell-scenes, j)i'^sently to be described, where 
persons of opposite sexes stand hand in hand, for scenes of 
nuptial festivity.^ 

There are several representations of sacrifices; the priest 
pouring a libation on the head of the bull about to be slain. 
In one case the victim is a donkey — the delight of the garden- 
god,— 

Oseditiir et rigido custodi runs asellus. 

In another scene, a beast like a wolf is rising from a well, but 
is restrained by a chain held by two men, while a third pours 
a libation on his head, and a fourth strikes him down with 
an axe. It is evidently no ordinary sacrifice, for all the figures- 
are armed. ^ 

Here also is seen the dreadful rite of human sacrifice, too* 
often performed by the Etruscans, as well as the Greeks and 
Eomans.^ The men who sit with their hands bound behind 
their backs, and on whose heads the priestesses are pouring- 


« See VoL I. p. 331-333. 

® tirliclis, Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 47. 

^ Buonarroti, Passeri, Grori, even Lanzi 
and Micali, made tliis mistake. See Iii- 
ghirami, I. i)p. 191, 208. Two sarcophagi 
hearing nuptial scenes have been described 
in Chapter XXX., Tol. L, p. 472. 

- Inghir. I. tav. 60 ; VI. tav. E. 5. 4 ; 
G-ori, III, cl. 3, tah. 10. Dempster (tah. 
25) gives a plate of a Pemgian mm, with a 
similar scene ; hut the monster has a 
human body with a dog’s head. It is not 
easy to explain this very singular subject. 
Buonarroti (p. 24, ap. Dempst. II.) sees in 
the victim the monster Volta, which is said 
to have ravaged the land of Volsinii, and 
to have been destroyed hy Porsena. Plin. 
II. 54. Passeri (Acheront. p. 59, ap. 
Gori, Mus. Etr.) interprets it as the demon 
of Temessa, called Lycas, which was clad 
in a wolf’s skin, and was overcome by 
Eutbymns, the pugilist. Pausan. VI. O', 
9-11. Inghirami takes it to represent 
Lycaon protected by Mars, with Cei'es as a 


Fury by his side. 

^ Maffei (Osserv. Lettex'. IV. p. 65) in- 
dignantly rejects this charge against his- 
forefathers : “ They cannot, and they ought 
not to attribute so unworthy and barbarous 
a custom to our Etruscans, without any 
foundation of authority ! ” It is true there 
is no recorded evidence of such a practice- 
among the Etruscans, unless the Eoman 
captives, put to death— — in the 
fonim o£ Tarquinii (Liv. VII. 15, 19), may 
he regarded as offered to the gods. The 
Phocman prisoners stoned to death at Ciere- 
(Herod. I. 167) can hardly have been sacri- 
£ced. But monuments abundantly esta- 
blish the fact. Muller, indeed, thinks the 
Eomans learned this horrid rite fx*om the 
Etruscans (Etrusk. HI. 4, 14). Inghirami 
(I. p. 716), though admitting it to be an 
Etruscan custom, thinks it had gone out. 
of practice before the date of these urns. 
Yet we know it had not entirely fallen 
into disuse in Greece or Rome till Imperial 
times. 
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libationS; are captives about to be offered to a deity, or to tbe 
Manes of some hero. They may be the Trojans whom Achilles 
sacrificed to the shade of Patroclus ; they may be Orestes and 
P^dades at the altar of Diana. Observe the altar in this scene. 
It is precisely like a Roman Catholic shrine, even to the very 
cross in the midst, for the panelling of the wall shows that form 
in relief.^ 

In another scene the victim lies dead at the foot of the altar, 
and a winged genius sits in a tree hard b}^ Micali takes this 
to represent the oracle of Famuis, Inghirami that of Tiresias.® 

Not all these sacrificial scenes are of this sanguinary character. 
Offerings of various descrix)tions are being brought to the altar, 
and in one case a tall amphora stands upon it. 

On one urn, on which a young girl reclines in effigy, is a 
school scene, with half a dozen figures sitting together holding 
open scrolls ; seeming to intimate that the deceased had been 
cut off in the bloom of life, ere her education was complete.^ 
In this, as in certain other cases, there seems a relation between 
the figure on the lid and the bas-relief below, though in general 
the reliefs, especially when the subject is from the Grecian mytho- 
logy, bear no apparent reference to the superincumbent effigy.'^ 

Banqueting scenes are numerous, and bear a close resemblance 
to those in the painted tombs of Tarquinii and Clusium. There 
are generally several couches with a 2'>air of figures of op^Dosite 
sexes on each — a corroboration from another source of the high 
social civilisation of the Etruscans® — and there are children of 


Gori, I. tab. 170. Two of these reliefs, 
illustrated by Inghirami (I. tav. 96, 97), 
may represent a liuman sacrifice. In one, 
a man is on his knees amid some warriors ; 
and slaves are hearing, one a ladder*, another 
a jar on his shoulder, and a large mallet 
in his hand, and a boy plays the double 
pipes. The other relief has the same 
features, but the victim is falling to the 
earth, apparently just struck by the sword 
of one of the groirp- Gori (L tab. 146) 
calls this scene ^‘the death of Elpenor.'^ 
Another relief, whicli represents a youth 
stabbing himself on an altar, is interpreted 
by Lanzi and Ingbirami (I. p. 673, tav. 86) 
as the self-sacrifice of Meuoeceus, son. of 
Oreon. 

® Micali, Ital. av. Eom. tav. 41 ; Inghir. 
I. tav. 78, p. 654. 

6 Gori, III. cl 2, tab. 12. 


" The relation is seen also in some of the 
car-scenes presently to be described ; but, 
with rare exceptions, there seems to be no 
relation beyond that of juxta-position, 
between the urn and its lid. Besides the 
incongruity of subject, the material is 
often not the same. The style of art be- 
trays a wide difference of excellence, and 
even of antiquity. Inghirami cites a case 
of a young girl reclining on the lid of an 
urn, which hears an epitaph for a person 
of more than 70 (I. i). 399 ; cf. 408, tav. 
XJ. 3, 2). In the case cited, it is most 
likely that the lid was shifted from one 
urn to the other, in the removal from 
the sepulchre. The frequent incongruities 
of this description render it probable that 
the urns were kept in store, and fitted 
with lids to order. 

8 See Chap. XXV. p. 310 of YoL I. 
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yarioiis ages standing around, sometimes embracing each other ; 
pictures of domestic felicity, such as are rarel}^ seen on the 
monuments of antiquit}". The usual musicians are present — 
suhiilone s j the double-pipes; citUaristce, with the lyre; and 
pla3’'ers of the syrinx or Pandean pipes — all, ns well as the 
revellers, crowned wdth garlands of roses. Tables, bearing 
refreshments, stand by the side of the couches, together wdth 
scarnna or stools, on which the musicians stand, or by wdiich 
the attendants ascend to fill the goblets of the banqueters, 
elevated as they are by lofty cushions.^ Just such tables and 
stools are often represented in relief on the face of the bench of 
rock on \vhich the body or sarcoj)hagus was laid in the tomb — 
the banqueting-hall of the dead. 

The most interesting scenes, because the most touching and 
pathetic, are those which depict the last moments of the deceased. 
A woman is stretched on her couch ; her father, husband, sisters 
or daughters are -weeping around her; her little ones stand at 
her bed-side, unconscious how soon they are to be bereft of a 
mother’s tenderness — a moment near at hand, as is intimated 
by the 2)resence of a winged genius with a torch on the point of 
expiring. Sometimes the dying woman is delivering to her 
friend her tablets, open as though she had just been recording 
her thoughts upon them. This death-bed scene is a favouiite 
subject. It may be remarked that the couches are sometimes 
recessed in alcoves, and sometimes canopied over like bedsteads, 
though in a more classical style. Behind the couch is often a 
column surmounted by a pine-cone, a common funereal emblem.^ 
Most of such scenes, however, bear but a meta2:)horical reference 
to the dread event. It has been already mentioned that souls 
are often symbolised by figures on horseback.^ On an urn, on 


^ Inghirami, L tav. 72, 73, 82; VL 
tav. y. 3 ; Micali, Ital av, Uom. tav. 37, 
38 ; Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 107 ; Gori, III. 
cl. 4, tab. 14. Two of these banquet- 
.scenes Ingliirami takes to represent CEdipns 
pronouncing a curse on his sons. Another, 
he thinks, represents Ulysses in disguise, 
at the banquet of Penelope’s suitors. 
Ingbir. YI. tav. F. 

^ Ingbir. I. tav. 95 ; Gori, TIL cl. 4, 
tab. 13, 23. Such an alcove is also shown 
in an urn, iJlustrated by Gori (III. cl. 3, 
tab. 6), where a man seems to be taking 
farewell of his wife, who reclines on ihe 
couch. Another somewhat similar relief 


is intei'preted by Ingliirami (I. tav. 01, p. 
514), as Stheneboea, the wanton wife of 
Preetus, despatching Bellerophon to Lycia. 

- The horse on sepulchral monuments 
has been thought to show the equestrian 
rank of the deceased, or to denote the 
elevation of the soul to divine dignity, 
laghir. I. p. 179. But for the most pai*t 
it was jirobably no further symbolical, than 
as significant of a journey, Ann. Inst. 
1837, 2, p. 259. It was freqnently intro- 
duced on funeral urns by the Gi'ceks and 
Romans ; the latter iirobahly horrow'ed it 
from the Etruscans. Sometimes the beast’s 
head alone is represented looking in at a 
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the lid of which he reclines in effigy, a youth is represented on 
horseback about to start on that journey from which ‘^no 
traveller returns,” when his little sister rushes in, and strives to 
stay the horse’s steps, — in vain, for the relentless messenger of 
Death seizes the bridle and hurries him away. It is a simple tale, 
touchingly told; its truthful earnestness and expressive beauty 
are lost in the bare recital. 

“ An unskilled hand, but one informed 
With genius, had the marble warmed 
With that pathetic life/’ 

There are many such family-sejparations, all of deep interest. 
The most common is the parting of husband and wife, embracing 
for the last time. That such is the import is proved by the fatal 
horse, in waiting to convey him or her to another w^orld ; and a 
Genius, or it may be grim Charun himself, in readiness as 
conductor, and a slave, with a large sack on his shoulders, to 
accompany him — intimating the length and dreariness of the 
journey — while his relations and little ones stand around, 
mourning his departure. Here the man is already mounted, 
driven away by Charun with his hammer, while a Juno throws 
her ann affectionately round the neck of the disconsolate widows 
and tries to assuage her grief.*^ Here again the man has 
mounted, and a group of women rush out frantically to stop him. 
In some the ^Darting takes place at a column, the bourn that 
cannot be repassed ; the living on this side, the dead on that ; or 
at a doorw^ay, one within, the other without, giving the last 
squeeze of the hand ere the door closes upon one for ever.^ 

There are many versions of this final sejDaration, and the horse, 
or some other feature in the scene, is sometimes omitted ; but 
the subject is still intelligibly expressed.-’ 

Numerous urns represent the passage of the soul alone, with- 
out any parting-scene ; and in these old Charun, grisly, savage, 


■window upon a funeral feast, as in tlie cele- 
brated relief in tbe Villa Albani. Ingliir. 
VI. iav. Q-. 3. On one of these urns the 
horse is represented tramiding oyer prostrate 
bodies, as if to intimate the passage through 
the regions of the dead. Inghir. I. p. 
246, tav. 27. 

^ Inghir. I. tav. 28. 

Inghir. 1. tav- 38 ; VI. tav. Q. 2, I. 3 ; 
G-ori, I. tab. 84, 189. 

® Micali, Ital. av. Rom. tav. 39 ; Gori, 
I tab. 169 ; III. cl. 7, tab. 20, 21. Vis- 


conti interprets these parting-scenes as 
representing in general the parting of 
Protesilans and Laodameia (ap. Inghir. I. p. 
297). Blit Inghirami (p. 724) takes them 
to symbolize the separation of the soul and 
the body. 

^ It may be observed that the costume 
of these souls is generally the simple toga, 
often muffling the face — not as travellers 
are conventionally distinguished on Greek 
painted vases by ^etasiis, staff, sandals, and 
dishevelled hair. 
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and of brutisli aspoct, witli liis mallet raised to strike, and 
often with a sword in the other hand, generally takes part; no^\ 
leading* the horse h}’’ the bridle, or clutching it the mane ; 
more often driying it before him, while a spirit of gentle aspect, 
and with torch inverted, takes the leady The slave with a sack 
on his shoulder generally follows this funeral procession, and has 
reference either to the length of the journey which requires such 
provision, or to the articles of domestic use with which the tomb 
was furnished, as he often carries a vase or pitcher in his hand. 
In some cases a vase, in others a Phrygian cap, lies under the 
horse’s feet, as if to express that the delights and pursuits of this 
world w^ere for ever abandoned, and cast aside as worthless ; and 
on one urn a serpent occupies the same idace, marking the 
funereal character of the scene.® 

As the good and bad demons on these urns are nor to be 
distinguished by their colour, as in the painted tombs, they are 
to be recogniseci either by their attributes, by their features and 
expression, or by the offices the}^ are 2>erforming. The good are 
handsome and gentle, the evil ill-favoured and truculent. Charun^ 
in particular, has sat^uesque features and brute’s ears, and in 
one case a horn on his forehead. The mallet and sword are his 
usual attributes, as w*ell as those of his ministers ; some of wdiom 
bear a torch instead, the general emblem of Furies.^ But the 
good spiiits, in many cases, also hold a torch ; indeed, this 
seems merely a funereal emblem, to distinguish between the 
hving and the dead. As the flame symbolises the vital spark, 
the demon, in these fare\vell scenes, who stands on the side of 
the living holds his torch erect ; he on the side of the dead has it 
inverted. The spirit, therefore, wdio leads the fatal horse, has it 
always turned downwards.^ When two demons with torches. 


" Tlie genius is not always intoodnced. 
IngMranii takes it to represent, sometimes 
a Fury, sometimes one of tlie Virtues ! (I. 
pp. 80, 139). 

® For illustrations of tkese urns, see 
IngMr. Mon. Etrus. I. tav. 7, 8, 14, 15, 
17, 18, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 32, 37 ; Mieali, 
Ital. av. Rom. tav. 26 ; Grori, I. tab. 84 ; 
III. cl. 3, tab. 11 ; cl. 4, tab. 24. In one 
of these reliefs (Ingh, I. tav. 28), Braun 
recognises the re-meeting of souls in the 
other world. Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, p. 260. 
This would be moi-e likely in tav. 83, 34. 
The demons are not always in the same 
scene with the other figures j as where a 


muflled soul on horseback occupies the 
front of the urn, Cliarun one of its ends, 
and a genius, with torch inverted, the 
other. Mieali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 104, 
2, 3, 

^ For the characteristics of the Etruscan 
Charun, see the Appendix to this Chapter. 

^ This might be supi:)Osed to mark an 
evil demon, but I think it has more pro- 
bably reference to the surrounding figures 
than to the genius himself. He is here a 
minister of Death, it is true, hut not a 
malignant spirit who revels in destruction, 
like the hammer-bearing Charun, who also 
attends the soul. 
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thus differently arranged, are in the same scene, they seem to 
indicate the very moment of the soul’s departure — ^now here, now 
there — 

“■ Like snow that falls upon the river — 

A moment white— then melts for ever ! ” 

It may be observed, that the good spirits are almost always 
females, or J unoiies, an Etruscan compliment to man’s ministering 
angel ; but the hideous attendants of Charun are, in most cases, 
males. 

There are funeral processions of a dilferent character. A 
covered car or waggon, open in front, and drawn by two horses 
or mules — what the Eomans called a carpentum, and the modern 
Spaniards would term a galera — ^is accompanied figures on foot. 
In one instance it is preceded hy a litter, out of which a woman is 
looking ; and in several it is encountered by a man on horseback. 
Ill this car is seen reclining, now a mother with her child, now 
an elderly couple, but generally a single figure, the counterpart 
in miniature of the recumbent efl&gy on the lid of the urn. I 
would interpret it as representing the transport of the actual ash- 
chest or sarcophagus to the sei3ulchre, wdiich seems confirmed by 
the drowsy air and drooping heads of the horses. Nor is this 
view opposed by the figures with musical instruments, nor by 
an armed man, who in one case follows the car.^ On one uim 
the funeral procession is manifestly I'epresented, for the deceased 
is stretched on a bier, carried on men’s slionlders. These car- 
scenes, so far as I can learn, are x^eculiar to Volterra ; for I have 
seen them on no other site.'^ 

Though cinerary nrns are so numerous in this collection, there 
are but two sarcophagi, properly so called; both of tufo, and 
both found in the tomb of the Flavian family in 1760.^ The 


- In general it is essentially distinguislied 
from tlie horse-scenes by the absence of 
Cliariin and liis ministers, or of attendant 
genii, and of figures taking farewell. There 
is nothing to hint that it is more than a 
representation of actual life. In one in- 
stance only does it seem to refer to the 
X)assage of the soul, and there the car is 
preceded by a demon with two small 
shields, and followed by another with a 
torch. The car may not in every instance 
be the hearse ; in some, where several 
figures are reclining within it, it may 
answer to the mourning coach, conveying 
the relatives of the deceased. 


3 For illustrations see Micali, Ital. av. 
Eom. tav. 27, 28 ; Gori, L tab. 169; III. 
cl. 4, tab. 22. On a vase from Yulci, in 
the Archaic style, a scene very similar is 
depicted. The corpse is stretched on a 
bier, placed on wheels and drawn by two 
mules ; the widow and son of the deceased 
are seated on the bier ; mourners on foot are 
accompanying it, all with their hands to 
their heads in token of grief; and it is fol- 
lowed by a subulo playing his double-pipes, 
and by a number of warriors lowering their 
lances. Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. IIL p. 150, 
tav. 96 1. 

^ The tomb contained moreover forty 
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recumlbent figures on the lids are of opposite sexes. On the sar- 
cophagus of the male is a procession of several figures, each with 
a pair of wands, not twisted like those in the Grotta Tifone at 
Corneto, or on the sculptured tomh of Norchia; except one wdio 
bears a short thick staff, which may he intended for a lictor’s 
fascis. They precede a figure in a toga, which seems to represent 
a soul ; unless there be some analogy to the procession of magis- 
trates already described, and he represent the infernal judge on 
his way to sit in sentence."* For the soul is figured at one end 
of the sarcophagus, under the conduct of an evil genius with a 
hammer, ^-et not Charun, since he has not brute’s ears, nor is lie- 
of truculent or hideous aspect, like the genuine Charun, who is 
to be seen with all his unmistakable attributes at the opposite 
end of the monument. 

The other sarcophagus, on "which i^eclines a woman, has reliefs* 
of unusual beauty, whose Greek character marks them as of no- 
very early date. There are two distinct groups; in one, a mother 
with her little ones ai'ound her, is taking an embrace of her 
husband — in the other, she is seated mournfully on a stooly 
fondling her child, which leans upon her lap. The one scene 
poi’trays her in the height of domestic felicity ; the other in the 
lonely condition of a v/idow, yet with some consolation left in the 
pledges of her love. Or if the first represent the farewell em- 
brace, though there is no concomitant to determine it as such, in 
the second is clearly set forth the greatness of her loss, and the* 
bitterness of her bereavement. 

It is such scenes as these, and others before described, which 
give so great a charm to this collection. The Etruscans seem to 
have excelled in the* palpable exj)ression of natural feelings.. 
How unmeaning the hierogiyj)hics on Egyptian sarcophagi, save 
to the initiated! How deficient the sepulchral monuments of 
Greece and Eome in such universal ai^peals to the sympathies I — 
even their eiaitaphs, from the constant recuiTence of the same 
conventional terms, may often be suspected of insincerity.® But 
the touches of nature on these Etmscan urns, so simply but 
eloquently expressed, must ai)peal to the sympathies of all — they 


urns, all with inscriptions. These are tlie 
only genuine Etruscan sarcophagi Inghirami 
ever saw from the tomhs of Volterra ; so 
universal was the custom of burning. 
Mon. Etrus. I. pp. 9, 34. 

^ Inghirami (I. p. 31, tav. 3) takes this 
foi' a funeral procession preceding the 


corpse. 

® Hear a Homan’s description of (jreek 
inscriptions. “ Inscriptionis apnd Groecos* 
mira felicitas : . , inscriptiones, p)ropter 
quas vadimonium deseri possit. At quum 
intraveris, dii deseque 1 quam nihil iu 
medio invenies 1 ” Plin. X. H. prsefat. 
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are chords to which eveiy heart must respond ; and I enyy not 
the man who can walk through this Museum unmoved, without 
feeling a tear rise to his eye, 

“ And recognising ever and anon 
The breeze of Nature stirring in his soul.” 

The interest of the urns of Yolterra lies rather in their reliefs 
than in their inscriptions. Some, however, hare this additional 
interest. It has already been said that this Museum contains 
the urns found in the tomb of the C^ecin^, that ancient and 
noble family of Yolterra, which either gave its name to, or 
received it from, the river which washes the southern base of the 
hill ; ^ a family to which belonged two most noble men ” of the 
name of Aulus Czechia, the friends of Cicero ; the elder defended 
by his eloquence ; the younger honoured by his correspondence. 
The latter it was who wrote a libel on Julius Caesar, and was 
generously pardoned by him ; and who availed himself of his 
hereditary right, as an Etruscan patrician, to dabble in the 
science of thunderbolts. The name is found more than once on 
these urns, and is thus written in Etruscan — 

-vfl 


or Aule Ceicna.” But it occurs also in its Latin form on 
others of these monuments — on a beautiful altarJike cipims, and 
on a cinerary urn.^ Others of the Ca^cinge distinguished them- 
selves under the Empire in the field, in the senate, or in letters.*'^' 


7 Miillcr (Etrusk. I. p. 416) thinks it 
more probable that the family gave its 
name to the rivei', than the river to the 
family. An Englishman’ s experience wouhl 
lead him to the opposite conclusion. One 
of this family, Deems Albinus C^ecina, at 
the beginning of the fifth century after 
Christ, had a villa on the banks of the 
river (Itutil. I. 466) ; and Muller (1. i). 
406) remarks, but on what authority is not 
obvious, that this estate seems to have been 
in the possession of the family for a 
thousand years. 

^ The has already been mentioned 

at i)age 156. The urn bears this inscrip- 
tion — 

A * CAECIKA • SELCIA ' ANNOS XII. 

The figure on this um is that of a youth. 


The relief displays one of the car-scenes — 
a proof, among many others, that after the 
Homan conquest the Etruscans adhered to 
their funeral customs. On another urn the 
same name— ay * ceicxa * selcia — occurs in 
Etruscan characters. One of the modern* 
gates of Volterra is called Porta a Selci.” 
Can it have derived its name from the 
ancient family of Selcia, rather than from 
the blocks of its masonry, or of the pave- 
ment ? 

® Dempster (Etrur. Keg. I. p. 231) gives 
a detailed account of the various individuals 
of this illustrious family, who are mentioned 
by ancient writers ; hut still better notices 
will be found in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Creek and Homan Biography. Cf. Muller, 
Etrusk. I. pp. 41 6”8. 
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Tliis has continued to exist from the days of the EtruscanS;, 

‘.ilmost down to our own times ; though it now aj)pears to be 
extinct. I learned the general opinion at Volterra to be, that 
the last of his race was a bishop, who died in 1765. His epitaph 
in the Cathedral calls him, “Phil. Nic. Coecina. Patric. Volat. 
Zenopolit. Epus, &c.’’ Fantozzi, the custocle of the Museum, 
however, assures me that he remembers a priest of this name 
some forty or fifty years since ; and as he is a barber, he should, 
officio, be well informed on such points. In Dempster’s time, 
more than two centuries since, the family was flourishing — ^‘hodie 
}iohilitate sud viget ” — and two of its members, very studious men, 
and “ acl ioiias artes nati,'' were his intimate friends. One of 
them rejoiced in the ancient name of Aulus Cecina.^ 

Another Etruscan family of Yolterra, of which there are several 
urns, is the 


or “ Cuacxa; ” the Gracchus, or it may be, the Gracchanus, of 
the Eomans. 

The Flavian has been already mentioned, as one of the Etrus- 
can families of Volterra. In its native form, as found on these 
urns, it was written “ Vlave.”^ 

The inscriptions on these urns are generally carved on the 
■stone, and filled with black or red paint, more frequently the 
latter, to make them more legible ; so that they are often preserved 
Avith remarkable freshness.^ 

These cinerary urns of Yolterra cannot lay claim to a very 
remote antiquity. They are unquestionably more recent than 
many of those of other Etruscan sites. This maybe learned from 
■the st3de of art — the best, indeed the only safe criterion — which is 
never of that archaic character found on certain reliefs on the 
altars or cipff of Chiusi and Perugia. The freedom and mastery 


^ Dempster, I. p. 233. An A. Cecina 
nvrote the history of his native city — 
“Xotizie Istoriche cU Volterra” — perhaps 
jt was Dempster’s friend. Inghix-ami (I. j)* 
7) mentions a Lorenzo Aulo Cecina, a pro- 
prietor, at Volterra, who made excavations 
in 1740. 

- Among the Etruscan inscriptions in 
this museum, I observed the names of 
UiiiNATi,” which occurs also at Bomarzo, 
Oastel d’ Asso, Chiusi, and Perugia (see 


Vol. I. pp. 170, 186) ; ‘^Setres,” found 
also at Chiusi; ‘‘Tlapuri,” written 
‘‘Tlaboni,” in some of the Latin inscrip- 
tions ; CxEUNAE, Laxjcina, Satjoni, Phel- 
MUiA, Kaxaztjia, and others, which I have 
seen on no other Etruscan site. 

^ Pliny (XXXIII. 40) tells us that 
minimi was used in this way in sepulchral 
and other inscriptions, to make the letters 
more distinct. 
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of design, and the skill in coiniDosition, at times evinced, bespeak 
the period of Eoman domination ; while the defects display" not 
so much the rudeness of earE art, as the carelessness of the time 
of the decadence."^ 

There are other sei)ulchral monuments of a different character 
in this Museum — steles, or slabs, with Etruscan inscriptions, and 
cipj)i of club -like, or else phallic, form. 

Of terra-cotta are the figures of an old man and woman reclining 
together as at a banquet, and probably forming the lid of an urn. 
They are full of expression. Monuments in this material are 
rarely found at Volterra; yet there are a few urns of very small 
size, with the often repeated subjects of the Theban brothers, and 
Cadmus or Jason destroying the teeth-sprung warriors with the 
plough. The figures on the lids are generally wTapt in togas, 
and recline, not as at a banquet, but as in slumber.^ 

The most remarkable urn in this material is one from the scari 
of 1874, which bears a novel and most startling subject in relief. 
A woman draped, and holding aloft a rod or a sword in her right 
hand, stands in a car drawn through the air by four winged 
dragons, or serpents, of enormous size, wiiich though wide apart, 
.appear to be all approaching the spectator. Two of these 
monsters spring from the antyx of the car, two from its wheels, 
which seem to be rushing through fiames. On the earth below, a 
figure of each sex has sunk on one knee, and looks up with awe 
.and terror at the fearful dragons, i)assing over their heads, whose 
supernatural dimensions dwarf them to i:)igmies. At one end of 
the mm, Charun with open wings and with mouth wide and 
distorted, sits in an attitude of grief, and at the opi)osite end is a 
Lasa in a similar attitude. It has been suggested that this scene 
represents the flight of Medeia from Corinth to Athens in a chariot 
drawn by winged dragons, — ^ 


^ IngMrami, whose criterion seems to bo 
chiefly the presence or absence of the beard, 
.assigns a very late date to these nrns of 
Volterra. In truth he regards them, rather 
as Roman than Etruscan ; and as he con- 
usiders certain bas-reliefs, even when of very 
archaic character, to be subsequent to the 
year 454 of Rome, because the males are 
represented beardless ; so these, he infers 
by comparison, must be of a very late date 
— ^the best, of the days of the first Emperors; 
the worst, of the time of Alexander Severus 
and downwards. Mon. Etrus. I. pp. 252, 
689, 709. The fallacy of this test of the 


beard in determining the age of monuments 
has already been shown. Vol. I. i?. 381. 
Inghirami (I. pj). 82, 247) also thinks those 
urns the oldest, which have reliefs at tlie 
ends, because they must have been made 
when the tombs w'ere not crowded, and the 
urns could be placed far enough apart for 
the decorations to be seen. But this, as a 
tost of antiquity, is not to be relied on. 

^ The toga, be it remembered, was used 
in Imperial times as a shroud alone in the 
greater part of Italy. Juven. Sat. III. 171. 

6 Bull. Inst. 1874, p. 233. If the male 
figure on the earth be Jason, the woman is 
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Adei'at demissiis ab gethere curnis 
Quo simul ascendit, frenataqne colla draoonum 
Permulsit, manibusque leves agitavit babeuas ; 

Subiimis rapitur/ 

and this seems to be the true interpretation of this weird subject. 

One of the most archaic monuments in the Museum is a bas- 
relief of a bearded warrior, of life-size, on a large slab of yellow 
sandstone, which, from the Etruscan inscription annexed, would 
seem to be a stele, or flat tombstone.^ He holds a lance in one 
hand, and his sword, Avhich hangs at his side, with the other. 
The peculiar quaintiiess of this figure, approximating to the 
Egyptian, or rather to the Persepolitan or Babylonian in style^ 
yet with strictly Etruscan features, causes it to be justly regarded 
as of high antiquity. It is very similar to the warrior in relief 
found near Eiesole, and now in the Palazzo Bonarroti at Florence;, 
though of a character less decidedly archaic.^ 

The capital of a Composite column, with heads among the 
foliage, resembling that in Camj^anaiT s garden at Toscanella, is 
worthy of pai'ticular attention. 

There is a headless statue of a woman with a child in her arms, 
of marble, with an Etruscan inscription on her right arm.^ It 
was found in the amphitheatre. The child is swaddled in the 
unnatural manner still j)ractised by Italian mothers.^ 

There is not much j)ottery in this Museum ; enough to show 
the characteristic features of Volterran ware, but nothing of ex- 


probably Crlanke, for whose sake Jason bad 
deserted the sorceress. 

7 Ovid. Met. YII. 218. 

® Ingbirami (IV. p. 84) suggests that it 
may have formed tlie door, or closing slab, 
of a tomb, and fcbe warrior may represent 
the guardian Lar. The custode declares that 
it formed the door to the Gfrotta dei Mar- 
mini. 

^ It is illustrated by Oori, III. cl. 4, tar. 
18, 2 ; Ingbirami, VI. tav. A ■ Micali, 
Ital. av. Rom. tav. 14, 2 ; Ant. Pop, Ital. 
tar. 51, 2. 

^ The inscription "vvould run thus in 
Roman letters — 

m • KANA ' LARTHIAS TANK 
YEIi • CHINET * MTH. 

- Dempster, tab. 42 ; Gori, III. p. 60, 
cl. I. tab. 9 ; Gerbard, Gottbeit. d. Etriisk. 
taf. III. 1. Some have thought this statue 
represented Nortia, or the Fortune of the 


Etruscans, because the Fortune of Pra»~ 
neste is described by Cicero (de Divin. II. 
41) as nursing the infant Jove. Paiisanian 
(IX. 16, 2) says this goddess at Tliebes- 
was represented bearing the infant Plutus. 
in her arms. Others have thought this 
statue might be Diana, or Ceres, or Juno 
with the infant Hei'cules. Gerhard, how- 
ever, thinks it represents Bileithyia or 
Juno-Lucina, the goddess of Pyrgi. Got- 
theiten der Etrusker, jop. 39, 00. The 
marble of which it is formed is not that of 
Carrara, but a grey clescriirtion, which is 
said to be quarried in the Tuscan Maremma. 
In Alberti’s time this statue was lying in 
one of the streets of Volterra, together with 
a statue of Mars, ‘‘very cunningly wrought, 
and sundry urns of alabaster, storied with 
great art, on which are certain characters, 
understood by none, albeit many call them 
Etruscan.” 
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traorclinary interest. The painted vases of this site are very 
inferior to those of Vulci, Tarqiiinii, or Chiusi. The shapes are 
ungainly, the clay is coarse, the varnish 


neither lustrous nor durable, the design 
of peculiar rudeness and rusticity. 
Staring silhouette heads, or a few large 
figures carelessly sketched, take the 
place of the exquisitely designed and 
delicately finished groups on the best 
vases of Vulci. Of the early styles 
of Etruscan pottery — the Egyptian 
and the Archaic Greek — with black 
figures on the yellow ground of the 
clay, Volterra yields no examples. 
Yellow figures on a black ground betray 
more recent date, and the best speci- 
mens seem but unskilful copies of 
Etruscan or Greek vases of the latest 
style. Everything marks the decadence 
of the ceramographic art.^ 

Yet there is an ancient ware of great 
beauty, almost peculiar to Y'olterra. 
It is of black clay, sometimes plain, 
sometimes ribbed, sometimes deco- 
rated with colour and with figures in 
relief; but in simple elegance of form, 
and brillianc}’" of varnish, it is not 
surpassed by the ancient pottery of 
any other site in Etruria. 

There is a fair collection of figured 
specula, or miiTors, in this Museum — 
some in a good style of art. The most 
common subject is a winged Lasa, or 
Fate. Among the bronzes is a helmet 
with cheek-pieces, in excellent preserva- 
tion ; numerous small figures of Lares 
or other divinities, ex-votos, among them 
a tall Lemur, unnaturally elongated, 



some thirty inches high, like that shown beojtze i-iatrEE. 


3 Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 216) says tliat other hand, vases like those of Yolterra 
most beautifal Greek vases have been have been discovered at Tarqninii and 
occasionally found on this site. On the Orvieto. 
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ill tlie woodcut; besides candelabra, sitidm, strigils, knives, flesh- 
hooks, and the usual metal furniture of Etruscan tombs. 

There are also numerous Etruscan coins many belonging to* 
the ancient Volaterrae, and found in the neighbourhood. They 

are all of copper, cast, not struck 
some are dupondii, or double asses, 
full three inches in diameter, with 
a beardless Janus-head, wearing a 
2)etasus, on the obverse, and a dol- 
phin, with the word “ Velathei ” 
in large letters around it, on the 
reverse. The smaller coins, from the 




as down to the uncia, differ from 
these in having a club, or a crescent, 
in place of the dolphin. The Janus - 
head is still the arms of Volterra. 
The dolphin marks the maritime power 
of the city in ancient times.^ 

Among the minor curiosities are 
sj)oons, pins, and dice of ivory; astra- 
gali, or huckle-bones, which furnished 
the same diversion to the Greeks, 
Etimscans, and Eomans, as to school- 

Volten-a presents a more complete series of 
coins than any other Etruscan city. But they are all 
of copper ; none of gold or silver. The as has some- 
times tlie prow of a ship on the reverse, as in that 
of early Rome ; and sometimes a single head, instead 
of the Janus, on the obverse. This Janus-head was 
put on coins, says Athenseus (XY. c. 46), because 
Janus was the first to coin money in bronze ; on 
which account many cities of Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily assumed his head as their device. Cf. Macrob. 
Saturn. I. 7. But Servius (ad Tirg. .SEn. XII. 198) 
gives a much more reasonable explanation — that it 
symbolised the union of two people under one govern- 
ment, and this interpretation is received by modern 
writers. Lanzi, Sagg. II. p. 98. Melchiorri, Bull. 
Inst. 1839, p. 113. The dolphin is understood to 
mark a city with a port — in any case it is an Etruscan 
symbol — Tyrrlienm These coins with the 

legend of “Velathri” were at first ascribed to 


ETRUSOAN CANDELABRUM. Telito of the Volsci, but their reference to V olaterrse 


is now unquestioned. Ut su^^ra, page 139. 

The coins of Velathri are illustrated by Lanzi, 11. tav. 7 ; Dempster, I. tab. 56-9 ; 
Guarnacci, Origini Italiche, II. tav. 20-22 ; Inghirami, III- tav. 1, and 4 ; Marchi and 
Tessieri, Ms grave, cl III. tav. 1. See also Muller, Etrusk. L p. 332 ; Lepsius, 
Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 105 ; Bull. Inst. 1838, p. 189 ; Mionnet, Siippl. I. pp. 205-7. 
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boys in onr own day ; and siindiy articles in variegated glass, 
some of great delicacy and beauty. 

There is also a collection of Etruscan je^vellery — chains yfihulcd 
of large size, rings for the fingers, with Etruscan inscriptions ; and 
large ear-rings, all wrought in gold ; scarah^Bi, but not numerous ; 
a few^ are from Egypt. These articles are not found in such 
abundance at Volterra, as on some other Etruscan sites. The 
most curious and beautiful jewellery this necropolis has yielded is 
preserved in the Etruscan Museum at Florence. 

In the Casa Cinci there w^as formerl}" a valuable collection of 
urns and other Etruscan relics, but the greater part of them has 
now been sold. In the Casa Giorgi, there was also a collection 
of urns.® 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE XLIV. 

Eote. — The Chaeux of the Etehscans. — S ee p. 182. 

The Charun of tlie Etruscans was by no means identical with tlie Cliaron 
of the Greeks. Dr. Ainbrosch, in his work, “ De Charonte Etriisco,” en- 
deavours to show that there was no analogy between them ; though referring' 
the origin of the Etruscan, as of the Greek, to Egypt (Diod. Sic. I. c. 92, 
p. 82, ed. Ehoch), whence Charon was introduced into Greece, together with 
the Orphic doctrines, between the 80th and 40th Olympiads (660 — 620 B. c.) ; 
and though he thinks the Etruscan Charun owes his origin immediately to 
the scenic travesties of the Greek dramatic i^octs. Dr. Braun (Ann. Inst. 
1837, 2, p. 269), however, who rejects this Orphic origin of the Etruscan 
Charun, and thinks him Cahiric, maintains the analogy between him and the 
aged feriynian of Hellenic mythology. But in the Etruscan system he is 
not merely “ the pilot of the livid lake ; ” his office is also to destroy life ; 
to conduct shades to the other world ; and, moreover, to torment the souls 
of the guilty. 

Like the ferryman of the Styx, the Etruscan Charun is generally represented 
as a squalid and hideous old man, witli flaming eyes, and savage aspect ; but 
he has, moreover, the ears, and often the tnsks, of a brute, and has generally 
negi'O features and comjDlexion, and frequently wing's — in short, he answers 
well, cloven feet excepted, to the modern conception of the devil. See the 
frontispiece to this volume. But instead of hands he has sometimes lion’s 
paws. In the painted tombs of Etruria he is generally dej)icted of a livid 
hue, just as the demon Eurynomos, who devoured the flesh of the dead, was 
painted by Polygnotus of a colour befrveen black and blue, like that of flies 


® One of these represented Polyphemus 
issuing from his cave, and Inuling rocks at 
Ulysses in his ship. A Juno interposes, 
with drawn sword. In this Etruscan ver- 
sion of the myth, the Cyclops has two eyes ! 
Micali, Ital. av. Eom. tar. 45. Another 


um showed carpenters and sawyers at their 
avocations ; this is interpreted by Micali 
(op. cit. tav. 49), as the building of the 
ship Argo. I ha\e seen a similar urn in 
the museum of Leyden, 
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wliicli settle upon meat (Pans. X. 28, 7). He is distinguished, however, 
principally by his attributes, chief of which is the hammer or mallet; 
l)ut lie lias sometimes a sword in addition, or in place of it; oi else a 
rudder, or oar, which indicates his analogy to the Charon of the Greeks ; or 
.a forked stick, perhaps equivalent to the caduceus of Mercury, to whom as 
an infernal deity he also corresponds ; or, it may be, a torch, or snakes, the 

Tiisual attributes of a Fury. ^ i j 

He is most frequently introduced intervening in cases of violent death, 
and in such instances we find his name recorded ; as in the relief with the 
<deatli of Clyteemnestra, described at page 170, and as on a purely Etruscan 
vase from Yulci, in which Ajax is depicted immolating a Trojan captive, 
while ‘‘Charun” stands by, grinning with savage delight (Mon. Ined. Inst. 
11. tav. 9) ; and as in the Francois painted tomb on the same site (Vol. I. p. 449). 

He is also often represented as the messenger of Death, leading or driving 
the horse on which the soul is mounted {ut sup'a, pp. 181, 182) ; or, as on a 
vase at Rome, and another from Bomarzo, now at Berlin, accompanying the 
car in w’hicli the soul is seated (Ann. Inst. 1837, 2. p. 2G1 ; cf. vol. I. p- 343 
of this work) ; or attending" the procession of souls into the other world, as 
shown in the Grotta cle’ Pompej, of Corneto (Vol. I. pp. 331 et seg . ; cf. Ann. 
Inst. 1834, p. 275) ; though this scene both Braun and Ambrosch regard as 
not so much a real representation of the infernal minister and his charge, as 
a sort of theatrical masquerade, such as were used in Bacchic festivals. 

Chariin, in the Etruscan mythology, is also the tormentor of guilty souls ; 
and his mallet or sword is the instrument of torture. Such scenes arc 
represented in the Grotta Cardiiiale at Corneto (Vol. I. p. 331 ; cf. Byers 
Hypogaei of Tarquinia, Ft. 11. pi. 6, 7, Ft. III. pi. 5, 6 ; Inghir. Mon. 
Etrus. IV. tav. 27.) ; and in the Grotta Tartaglia at the same place (Vol. I. 
p. 384 ; Dempst. 11. tab. 88 ; Inghir. IV. tav. 24) ; in some instances the 
victim is depicted supplicating for mercy (Ann. Inst. 1837, 2. p. 2G8). 

In many of these scenes it is difficult to distinguish between Chariin and 
other infernal demons, his attendants, who carry hammers or other analogous 
attributes ; for two or more are sometimes introduced in the same scene, as 
ill that which forms the finntispiece to this volume, and as in the Grotta 
Oardinale at Corneto, where many such beings, of both sexes, are similarly 
armed. They may generally be supposed the attendants on Charun. Muller, 
indeed, considers that in many instances these demons on Etruscan monuments 
represent Mantus, the King of Hades (Etriisk. III. 4, 10), as the Eomans in- 
troduced a figure of Pluto, ai-medwith a hammer, at their gladiatorial combats, 
to carry off the slain (Tertull. ad Nat. I. 10). Gerhard also (Gottheit. d. 
Etrusk. pp. 16, 56, taf. VI. 2, 3) thinks it is Mantus who is often represented on 
these urns, especially where he is crowned, though he distinguishes the beings 
with hammers and other attributes generally by the name of Charun. Both 
Muller and Gerhard refer the origin of the “ Manducus ” (Fest. ap. P. Diac. 
suh voce; Plant, Pud. II. 6, 51), the ridiculous efiigy, with wide jaws and 
chattering teeth, borne in the public games of the Romans, to this source, 
and consider it as a caricature of the Etruscan Charun, or leader of souls — 
Manducus— Manium Dux. But Charun must be regarded rather as a 
minister of Mantus, than as identical with him. Pie is often represented on 
Etruscan urns, accomj)anied by female demons or Fates, who, in other cases, 
are substituted for him. Dr. Ambroscli fancied that the sex of the demons 
indicated that of the defunct ; but female Fates or Furies are often intro- 
duced into scenes which represent the death of males, as in the mutual 
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slaughter of the Theban Brothers. The eyes in the wings of Charon, or of 
a female demon, his substitute, have already been mentioned (at p. 173) 
as intimating superhuman power and intelligence. 

Muller suggests that the Charim of the early G-reek traditions may have 
been a great infernal deity, as in the later Greek poems ; and thinks the 
XapaiV€LOL KXt/xa/ce?, or Gharoutic steps, of the Greek theatre, indicate a greater 
extension of the idea than is usually supposed. 

It may appear strange that Chariin has never been found designed on 
Etruscan mirrors, those monuments which present us, as Bunsen remarks, 
with a figurative dictionary of Etruscan mythology (Bull. Inst. 1836, p. 18). 
This must be explained by the non-sepulchral character of these articles. 
The Etruscan lady, while dressing her hair or painting her cheeks, would 
scarcely relish such a memorial of her mortality under her eyes, but would 
prefer to look at the deeds of gods or heroes, or the loves of Paris and 
Helen. Occasionally, however, it must be confessed that scenes of a funereal 
character Avere represented on these mirrors. 

Charun was often introduced as guardian of the sepulchre — as in the 
i:)ainted tomb of Vulci (Vol. I. p. 466) ; as in that of Orvieto (lot supra, p. 51) ; 
and as also in a tomb at Chiusi, opened in 1837, where two Charuns, large 
as life, Avere sculptured in high relief in the doorway, threatening the intruder 
Avith their mallets (Aim. Inst. 1837, 2. p. 258). 

It has been remarked by IMilller, as Avell as by Platner in his “ Beschrei- 
bung der Stadt Eom,” that the Charun Michael Angelo has introduced into 
his celebrated picture of the Last Judgment, partakes much more of the con- 
ception of his Etruscan forefathers, than of the Greek poets. 

The mallet is considered by Dr. Braun rather as a symbol, or distinctive 
attribute, than as an instrument, yet it is occasionally represented as such. 
In one instance it is decorated Avith a fillet (Ann. Inst. 1837, 2. p. 260) ; in 
another it is encircled by a serpent (Bull. Inst. 1844, p. 97). In &vevy case it 
appears to haA’e an infernal reference ; in the Greek mythology it is either the 
instrument of Vulcan, of the Cyclops, or of Jupiter Serapis ; but as an Etrus- 
can symbol it is referred by Braun to the Cabiri, in whose mysterious worship 
he thinks Charun had his seat and origin, Gez'hard, who embraced the 
doctrine of the northern origin of the Etruscans, a doctrine acceptable to 
Germans, suggests the analogy of Thor with his hammer ; and reminds us 
that in the northern mythology there was also a ferryman for the dead ; that 
female demons, friendly or malignant, Avere in readiness to carry ofE the soul ; 
and that cAmn the horse, as in Etruria, Avas present for the swift ride of the 
dead (Gottheiten dor Etrusker, pp. 17, 57). 

For further notices respecting the Etruscan Charun, see the work of 
Ambrosch, “ De Charonte Etrusco,” and the review of it by Braun, Ann. 
Inst. 1837, 2. pp. 253 — 274, to which I am largely indebted for this note. 
Ambrosch’s Avork I am not acquainted Avith, except through this article by 
Dr. Braun, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE MABEMMA. 

Guarda, mi disse, al mare ; e vidi plana 
Cogli altri colli la Harema tiitta, 

Tilectivole molto, e poco sana. 

Ivi e Massa, Grossetto, e la distructa 
Civita yecliia, e ivi Poi:>olonia, 

Clie apenna pare tanto e mal conduta. 

Ivi d ancor ove fue la Sendonia. 

Queste citd e altre cHo non dico, 

Sono per la Marema en verso Eoma, 

Famose e grand! per lo tempo antico. 

Faccio degli TJberti. 


The green Maremma I — 

A sun-bright waste of beauty — yet an air 
Of brooding sadness o’er the scene is shed ; 

No human footstep tracks the lone domain 
The desert of luxuriance glows in vain. 

ITemaxs. 

These lines of Mrs. Hemans present a true summer picture 
of the Tuscan Maremma ; and such is the idea generally con- 
ceived of it at all seasons alike by most Englishmen, except as 
regards its beauty. For few have a notion that it is other than 
a desert seashore swamp, totally without interest, save as a 
preserve of wild boars and roe-bucks, without the pictures<^ue, 
or antiquities, or good, accommodation, or anything else to 
compensate for the dangers of its fever-fraught atmosphere in 
short, 

A wild and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes,” 

as desolate and perilous as the Pomx:)tine. They know not that 
it is full of the picturesque and beautiful ; a beauty x^eculiar and 
somewhat savage, it is true, like that of an Indian maiden, yet 
fascinating in its wild unschooled luxtuiance, and offering abun- 
dant food for the pencil of the artist and the imagination of the 
poet. They think not that in summer alone it is unhealthy ; 
that from October to May it is as free from noxious vax)ours as 
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any other part of Italy, and may he visited and explored with 
impunity. They scarcely remember that it contains not a few 
sites of classical interest ; and they forget that it has excellent 
roads, and railroads, which bring it into regular communication 
with Pisa, Siena, Florence, and Home ; and that its accominoda- 
iions are as good as will be found on most by-roads in the 
Itahan Peninsula. 

The road that runs from Volterra southward to the Maremma 
is carriageable ” tliroughout, though somewhat rugged in parts, 
and nowhere to be rejoiced in after heavy rains. At the foot of 
the' long-drawn hill, and five miles from Volterra, are the Saline, 
the government Salt-works, where the deep wells and the evapo- 
rating factories are well worthy of inspection. Through the 
hollow flows the Cecina of classical renown,^- a small stream in a 
wide sandy bed, between wooded banks, and here spanned by a 
•suspension bridge, — verily, as the natives say, una gran hella 
■cosaT' in the midst of this wilderness. From the wooded 
heights be 3 ’’ond, a magnificent view of Volterra, with her mural 
diadem, is obtained. A few miles further is Pomarance, a neat 
little town, said to have a comfortable inn. Let the traveller 
then, who would halt the night somewhere on this road, remem- 
ber the same, especially if it be his intention to visit the cele- 
brated borax-works of Monte Cerboli, about six miles distant.^ 
At Castelnuovo, a village some ten or twelve miles beyond 
Pomarance, I can promise him little comfort. All this district, 
even beyond Castelnuovo and Monterotondo, is boraeic, and the 
hills on every hand are ever shooting forth the hot and fetid 
vapour in numerous tall white columns, which, by moonlight on 
their dark slopes, look lilce quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Some miles be^mnd Castehiuovo, the road, wdaich has been 
continually ascending from the Cecina, attains its greatest eleva- 
tion. Here it commands a pros]3ect of vast extent, over a wide 
expanse of undulating country to the sea, nearly twenty miles 
■distant, with the promontory of Piombino and Populonia rising 
like an island from the deep, and the lofty peaks of Elba seen 


^ Pliny (III. 8) sliows tliat the river had 
the same name in his time, “fliivius 
C^cinna, ” — how much earlier we know not ; 
hut prohahly from very remote times. Mela 
(11. 4) speaks of it among the towns on 
this coast. But he may have cited * ‘ Cecina, ’’ 
instead of Vada Volaterrana, the port 
which was near its mouth ; or he may have 


referred to it as a river, as Cluver (II. p, 
469) opines, who would read the passage— 
“Etrusca et loca et flumina,” instead of 
the current version — ^^oca et nomina.’^ 

2 An excellent description of these works 
is given in Murray’s Handbook. See also 
Repefcti, vi\ Lagoni, Monte Oerholi, Po- 
marance. 
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dimly in tlie far horizon. Among the undulations at the foot of 
the height^ which the road here crosses, is the hill of Castiglione 
Bernardi, which Inghirami pronounced to be the site of the 
Vetulonia of antiquity. 

Though I had taken this road with the intention of visiting, 
this hill, I failed to reach it, being deterred by one of those 
sudden deluges of rain common in southern climates, which 
burst lilce a water-spout upon me, just as I had begun to* 
descend; and I therefore regained the shelter of my carrettino' 
with all speed, and made the best of my way to Massa. I passed 
this site with the less regret, for my friend, Mr. Ainsley, had 
twice iDreviously visited the spot furnished with directions from 
Inghirami himself, and had sought in vain, in a careful exami- 
nation of the ground, for any remains of Etruscan antiquity, or 
for any traces of an ancient city of importance. He found it, as 
Inghirami indeed had described it, a circumscribed mound, not. 
more than half a mile in circuit, and quite incapable of holding 
a city such as Vetulonia must have been.’’ On it were to be 
seen only the ruins of a castle of the middle ages, overgrown 
with enormous oaks, and he could not ^‘perceive among the 
extant masonry a single stone which bore a trace of ancient 
Tyrrhene construction, such as might correspond with the 
remains of the Etruscan city of Vetulonia.” VTiy then did 
Inghirami suppose this to have been the site of that famous, 
city? First — because he finds the hill so called in certain 
documents of the middle ages, one as far hack as the eleventh 
century.*^ Secondly — because it is not far from the river Cornia,. 


^ Ingliirami, Kicerclie cli Vetiiloma, pp. 
35; 36, 52, jPiiblished also in the Me- 
anorie dell’ Instituto. IV. pp, 95-136. 

Uic. cli Yetul. p. 29 ; cf. Xepetti Y. 
p. 706. How this spot acquired the name 
of Yetulonium whicli it bore during the 
middle ages, it is not easy to say. That it 
bore this appellation in Etruscan times we 
liave no proof. That the names of places 
were often altered by the ancients w^e have 
evidence in Etxuiria and its confines — 
Camers was changed to Clusium, Agylla to 
Caere, Aurinia to Saturnia, Nequinum to 
Harnia, Eelsina to Bononia— and we know 
that the name of a town was sometimes 
transferred from one site to another, as in 
Ealerii and Yolsinii — and that names were 
occasionally multiplied w^e see in Clusium 
Yetus and Clusium Xovum ; in Arretinm 


Yetus, Arretium Fidens, and Arretium 
Julium. It must also he remembered thtit 
the nomenclature of the middle ages is nO' 
evidence of that of more early times. 
Through the fond partiality of an eccle- 
siastic for his native place, or the blunder 
of some antiquaxy, ancient names w’ere 
often attached to sites, to which they did 
not belong. Such errors would soon how- 
ever become traditional with the people, 
anxious to maintain the honour of their 
native town, and would even pass into- 
their documents and monumental inscrip- 
tions. Thus it was that Civita Castellana 
was made the ancient Veii ; and thus 
Annie’s forgeries and capricious nomen- 
clature became cuiTent for ages in the tra- 
ditions of the people. 
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^vliicli abomids in hot springs, some of which he thinks must 
have been those mentioned by Pliny as existing , — ad Vetu- 
lonios ; ” ^ besides being in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
lake — Lago Cerchiaio — of hot sulphureous water. Thirdly — 
because a few Etruscan tombs have been found in the vicinity. 
Fourthly — and on this Inghirami lays most stress — because the 
situation assigned to Vetulonia by Ptolem}^ was in the district 
comprised between Volterra, Siena, and Populonia,^ which he 
thinks may correspond with this hill of Castigiione Beriiardi. 
Nevertheless, so little could he reconcile this circumscribed site 
with that of a first-rate city, such as Vetulonia is described to 
have been, that he was driven to suppose the existence of two 
ancient cities or towns of that name — the one of great renown 
tying on the northern slopes of the Ciminian ; the other, that 
famous for hot springs, occupying this hill of Castigiione.'^ 

The views of the late Cavahere Inghirami, coming from a man 
of approved archgeological eminence, are entitled to all respect. 
But he broached them in this instance without confidence, and in 
ignorance of another site m the Maremma, which, had he known 
it, he would have admitted to have much stronger claims to be 
regarded as that of the ancient Vetulonia. Let it here suffice to 
mention that Mr. Ainsley’s description and sketches of Castighone 
Bernardi represent it in entire accordance with the admission of 
Inghii’ami, as a small, isolated, conical hill, about the size of the 
Poggio di Gajella at Chiusi, certainty not so large as the Cas- 
tellina at Tarquinii — a mere ^‘poggetto angusto,'' or monticello,'' 
to use Inghirami’s own words, without any level space that could 
admit of an Etruscan town, even of fourth or fifth-rate import- 
ance. M. Noel des Vergers also was convinced by the evidence 
of his own eyes, that it was impossible for the Poggio di Castig- 
iione Bernardi to have been the site of an ancient city.® To which 
I may add, that if this were an Etruscan site, as the neighbouring 


5 piin. N. H. IL 106. 

® Eic. di. Vetul. p, 93. But how little 
Ptolemy is to be trusted — ^bow full be is of 
-errors and inconsistencies, that if tbe towns 
of Etruria were an-anged according to tbe 
latitudes and longitudes be assigns to them, 
we should have an entirely new map of tbe 
land — I liave shown at length in an article 
in tbe Classical Museum, 1844, Eo. V. 
pp. 229-246. 

7 Ricercbe di Vetulonia, p. 50. He ulti- 
mately gave up tbe idea of a Ciminian 


Vetulonia, and fell back upon bis bill of 
Castigiione. His opinion ’ that this was 
tbe site of Vetulonia is supported by Hr. 
Ambroscb, who to reconcile this mean site 
with that of Vetulonia is driven to attempt 
to invalidate tbe evidence of Silius Italicus 
as to tbe importance and grandeur of that 
ancient city. I have replied to bis ob- 
jections in tbe above-mentioned loaper in 
the Classical Museum. 

^ Etrurie et les Etrusques, 1. p. 42. 
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tombs seem to indicate, it can have been only one of tlie tliousand 
and one '' villages and castles ” — castella vicique — wbicli existed 
in this land. The traveller may rest satisfied that no remains ot 
an Etruscan town are to be seen on the si^ot. Should he wish to 
verify the fact, he will find accommodation at Monte Eotondo, a 
towui tw^o or three miles from the Poggio of Castiglione ; and he 
can see, in the house of Signor Baldasserini, the proprietor of 
this tenuta^ a number of vases and other Etruscan antiquities, 
discovered in the neighbourhood. 

A descent of many miles through a wild tract of oak forests, 
mideiwooded with tamarisk, laurestinus, and brusli^vood, leads to 
the plain of Massa. That city crowms the extremity of a long 
range of heights, and from a distance somewhat resembles 
Harrow ; but its walls and towers give it a more imposing air. 
Though the see of a bishop, with nearly 3000 inhabitants, and 
one of the principal cities of the Maremma, Massa is a mean, 
dirty place, without an inn — unless the chandler’s shop, assuming 
the name of Locanda del Sole,” may be so called. The Duomo 
is a small, neat edifice, of the thirteenth century, in the Byzantine 
style, with a low dome and a triple tier of arcades in the fa 9 ade. 
The interior is not in keeping, being spoilt hj modern additions, 
and has nothing of interest beyond a very curious font of early 
date, formed of a single block. 

Massa has been sup];)osed by some to occupy the site of 
Yetulonia, an opinion founded princixoally on the epithet Yeter- 
nensis,” attached to a towm of this name by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus,^ the only ancient writer who sioeaks of Massa, and wiiich is 
regarded as a corrux)tion of Yetuloniensis.” The towns-peoi^le, 
read}’’ to catch at anything that would confer dignity on their 
native i3lace, have adopted this ox)inion, and it has become a local 
tradition ; not to be the more credited on that account. I have 
little doubt, ho-wever, that there was originally an Etruscan 
XDopulation on the sx)ot. Adjoining the town, to the south-east,, 
is a height, or rather a cliff-bound table-land, called Poggio di 
Yetreta, or Yuetreta, which has all the features of an Etruscan 
site. It is about a mile in length, and three-quarters of a mile 
in its greatest breadth ; it breaks into cliffs on all sides, exeei)t 
where a narrow^ isthmus unites it to the neighbouring heights* 
No fragments of ancient walls could I perceive ; but there are 
not a few traces of sepulchres in the cliffs.^ It is highly probable 

® Amm. Marcell. XIV. 11, 27. He Caesar, the brother of Julian the Apostate, 
jpeaks of it as the birth-place of Grallus ^ In the cliffs just opposite the Cathedral 
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that the original name of this town is to he traced in its Eoman 
appellation (if that, indeed, belong to this site),^ which indicates, 
not Vetiilonia, but rather Voitiirnus or Volturna as its root; and 
the town may have taken its name from a shrine to one of those 
Etruscan deities, on or near the spot.^ 

The rock is here a rich red tufo, much indurated, and pic- 
turesquely overhung with ilex. Traces of volcanic action are 
occasionally met with in this part of Italy, though the higher 
mountains are of limestone, sandstone, or clay slate. 

This height commands a magnificent view. The wide Maremma 
lies outspread at your feet, and the eye is led across it by a long 
straight road to the village of Follonica on the coast, some twelve 
or thirteen miles distant. Monte Calvi rises on the right, over- 
hanging the deep vale of the Cornia ; and many a village sparkles 
out from its wooded slopes. The heights of Piombino and 
Populonia rise beyond it, forming the northern horn of the Bay 
of Follonica; the headland of Troja, with its subject islet, forms 
the southern ; the tower-capped islet of Cerboli rises between 
them ; and the dark, abrupt peaks of Elba, the dim island of 
Monte Cristo, and the deep blue line of the Mediterranean, 
bound the horizon.*^ 


are some sepulchral niches, and so also in 
the rocks beneath Massa itself. Mr. Ainsley 
observed, in the clifis of the Poggio di 
Vetreta, some passages running far into 
the rock, like the Buche de’ Saracini at 
Volterra. They were probably sewers. 
Below this height there is also a Giardino 
di Vuetreta, This name has been supposed 
to be derived from Vetulonia, bnt is more 
probably a corruption of the Latin ai)pella- 
tion of the town ; if it be not rather tracea- 
ble to the glass -factories, once common in 
this district. Inghir. Eic. di Vetul. p. 39; 
Memor. Inst. IV. p. 120. Ximenes (cited 
by Inghirami, op. cit. p. 62) asserts the 
currency of a tradition at hlassa, that in a 
dense wood five miles west of that town, 
are the ruins of the city of Vetulonia ; but 
Inghirami ascribes this tradition to its true 
source, as will presently be shown. 

- Eepetti (III. p. 139) does not think 
there is sufficient authority for identifying 
the Massa Veternensis of Marcellinus with 
this town of Massa Marittima ; for he shows 
(cl p. 109) that numerous places, not only 
in Tuscany, hut in the Papal State, espe- 
cially in the soixthern district of Etruria, 


had the title of Massa, le., “a large estate,” 
in the middle ages, most of which have 
now dropped it. He inclines to recognise 
the birth-place of Gallus in Viterbo, and 
would read Massa Veterbensis,” instead 
of “Veternensis.” Cluver (II. p. 513), 
however, did not hesitate to identify the 
modern Massa with that of A. Marcellinus. 

^ Por Volturnus and Volturna, or Ver- 
tumnus and Voltumna, see Char). XXXVI. 
p. 33. Veternensis, deprived of its Latin 
adjectival termination, becomes Veterni or 
Veterna, which seems nothing but a cor- 
ruption of the Etruscan Velturna, or Vel- 
thuma, the Latin Volturnus, according to 
the frequent Eoman substitution of o for 
the Etruscan e. Veit bur or Velthurna 
was also an Etruscan proper name, fre- 
quently found inscribed on the walls of 
tombs and on sepulchral monuments, and 
may have had the same relation to this 
town, that the ancient family Oaecina had 
to the river of that name. 

^ Massa is 38 miles from Volterra, 40 
from Siena, 16 from Castelnuovo, 20 from 
Piombino, 24 from Populonia, 24 from 
Campiglia, 30 from Grosseto. 
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Its elevated position might he supposed to secure Massa from 
the pestiferous atmosphere of the Maremma ; but such is not the 
case. The city does not suffer so much as others on lower 
ground, yet has a bad name, proverhialised by the saying, 

Massa, Massa— 

Salute passa. 

It is a dreary road to Follonica across the plain. Let the 
traveller, however, drive on rather than pass the night at Massa ; 
for the inn, though of no high pretensions, is far more comfort- 
able at the former place. Follonica, indeed, is much more 
frequented, lying on the rail-road from Lome to Leghorn and 
Pisa, having a little port and large iron tactories where the ore 
brought from Elba is smelted. This industrious little village 
appears quite civilised after the dreamy clulness of Massa.^ 

In the former edition of this work, it was stated that on the 
coast between Leghorn arid Populonia there were no sites or 
objects of Etruscan antiquity. Since the date of its publication, 
the researches of M. Noel des Vergers, who devoted ten years to 
excavations in the Maremma, availing himself of the experience of 
Signor Alessandro Francois, have brought to light various sites ot 
interest, to which discoveries he makes modest reference in his 
great work on Etruria. Dans la plaine ondiilee qui s’etend 
de la Mediterranee a rApennin, les hauteurs de Pdparbella, de 
G^ardistalla, de Eibbona, de Bolgari, sent entoiirees de tumulus, 
tombes isolees on hypogees de famille, annonoant rancienne 
existence de centres de population. A. Beloria, entre autres, 
entre Eiparbella et la nier, sur la route qui conduit des Ma- 
remmes a Volterra, les collines qui bordent la rive droite du 
fleuve recelent une veritable necropole, trop eloignee de V olaterrae 
ou de Populonia pour pouvoir etre rattachee a Tune de ces 
vieilles citfe. Et ce ne sent pas seulement des tombeaux qui 
attestent Tancienne population de ces contrees desertes, mais 
souvent des mines remontant la periode etrusque ou romaine 
n’ont pas ete si bien cachees par la vegetation des forets, qu’elles 
ne se montrent an voyageur des qu’il s’ecarte de la route. On 
pent, en cheminant le long de Cette cbte, tantot eii vue de la mer, 
tantot au milieu des bois de chenes-lieges, des bouquets d’yeiises 

® Abeken tkinks that the ahandoned Caldana as the site of these mines. They 
mines, -which Stralbo (V. p. 223) saw in the are probably those which have been ro- 
ll eighboiirhood of Populonia, must have opened of late with great success in the 
been at Follonica. Mittelitaiien, p. 30. vicinity of Gampiglia. 

Put Muller (Etrusk. I. p. 240) mentions 
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oil cle lentisques, simaginer qii’oii y retroiivera les ruines cle 
quelqiies villes ignorees^ et qu’on va voir aj^paraitre ce qiii ^Deiit 
Tester encore de ces cites perdiies qii’on appelait Caletra, Suder- 
tiiin, Salpinnm, Statoiiia, Manliana, Vetulonia, &c., inania rer/na, 
royaumes vides, ne contenant plus que la poussik’e des peuples 
qui les ont fondes.”® 

The necropolis at Beloria, mentioned in the above extract, as 
among the hills several miles from the sea, , probably belonged to 
the Etruscan town of Caecina, which lay between Populonia and 
Pisa.'^ Here were discovered a w^arrior tomb, several family 
sepulchres, and many others of more ordinary character. Among 
their contents may be specified two cinerary urns whose mouths 
were found covered with thin sheets of gold ; painted vases of 
inferior art; vessels of bronze, one of elegant form; a figured 
mirror of the same metal ; sundry rings of gold, one of them set 
with a scarabeus of amethyst, bearing the figure of a stork, and a 
magnificent pair of gold earrings of large size, and of extreme 
elegance, wrought with the utmost elaboration of which Etruscan 
art is capable.® The site of the ancient Csecina has not been 
determined, but it was probably in the neighbourhood of the 
modern village called Eitto di Cecina, which is of quite recent 
construction, and where travellers on their w^ay to Volterra will 
find a tolerable inn. The ancient port of Vada Volaterrana, 
near the mouth of the Cecina, is not mentioned as Etruscan, 
though it seems very improbable that the maritime city of 
VolateiTge would not have availed itself of it, and of the com- 
iiumication with the sea afforded by the Caecina.^ 

In the wide plain befween Cecina and Bolgheri there are 
numerous tumuli, showing that of old there must have been a 
dense x^opulation in this region, now so sparsely inhabited. At 
three miles to the S. E. of Cecina one of large size, called La 


^ Ii’Etrurie et les Etrusques, I. p. 15. 

7 P. Mela, II. 4. 

8 Bull. Inst. 1850, p. 78. 

® Yada is mentioned by Cicei:o, pro 
^uintio, c. YI ; Pliny, III. 8 ; Eutilius, 1. 
453 ; and tbe Itineraries. It must bave 
received its name from tke swamps in tbe 
neigbbourbood. But it was a port, as 
Eutilius shows, and it still affords pro- 
tection to small vessels. There are said to 
be some Eoman i*emains there. Here were 
also some ancient Salt-works, and the 
villa of Albinns Clecina, who resided here 


at the commencement of the fifth century 
of our era (Eutil. 1. 466-475 ; cf. Muller, 
Etrusk. I. pp. 406, 418), whiclx Eepetti (1 
p. 65) places on the neighbouring height of 
Eosignano, where there are some ancient 
remains, called ‘‘Villana.” M. Noel des 
Vergers, however, has fixed the site of this 
villa on a rising ground near the Fitto di 
Cecina, on the left bank of the river, and 
about a mile from its month, where extant 
remains indicate a Eoman villa of great 
extent and splendour. Bull. Inst. 1850, 
pp. 75-77. 
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Cuciimellaj 'U'as probed by M. des Vergers, and found to contain a 
tomb constructed of masonry, but it bad been rifled in ancient 
times, and contained notliing to repay the excavatoi\^ 

Bibbona, which stands on a height about six miles from the 
sen, has been ascertained to occupy an Etruscan site. Beneath 
its castle, was found a deposit of no less than 52 bronzes of most 
archaic Etruscan character, many of 'which are now in the 
Museum at Florence.^ Near Castagneto, wdiich lies half-way 
up the wooded sloiDes, about three miles inland from the station 
of that name, some remains of ancient walls have been discovered 
by Signor Ganiurrini, which were thought by him to mark the 
site of Yetulonia,^ long supposed to have stood in this district 
of the Maremma. After this station the hills approach the sea, 
and the railway skirting the wild thickets of the Maremma, 
reaches the shore at Torre San Vincenzo. This is a village, 
with a large church, and an old tower of the thirteenth century. 
The railway follows nearly the line of the old post-road, and of 
the ancient Via Aurelia, which may be traced by fragments all 
along this coast A From Torre S. Vincenzo a road runs S. E. to 
Campiglia high among the hills, and another along the coast, 
skirting the Maremma jungle, to Populonia, whose ruined towers 
are seen cresting the w^ooded headland to the south. The railway 
runs between these two roads, having the heights of Campiglia to 
the left, and the wide corn-plain in front and to the right, which 
it crosses on its way to the station of Campigha. Hard by this 
station are Le Caldane, the hot springs, which have been regarded 
by Inghiranii and earlier writers, as the aq%i<z CalidcB ad T ctU’- 
lonios of Pliny They are still used as hot baths. From this 
station a road of three miles leads to CamiDigiia, and another of 
seven miles across the plain to Populonia. Of this Etruscan site, 
I shall treat at length in the next chapter, A mile or so beyond 
the station you cross the Cornia, which flows out from the wide 
valley on the left, between the heights of Massa and Caini>igha,^ 
and after nine more miles across the wide plain reach the shore 
again at the little port of Follonica. 

Well do I remember my first visit to the Maremma, more than 
thirty years ago. Everything was then in a state of primitive 

^ Bull. Inst. 1850, p. 78. s pii^. K H. II. 106. 

- Bull. Inst. 1864, p. 138. ® The Cornia is supposed to be the- 

^ Bull. Inst. 1868, p. 134. Bjnceus of Ljcophron (Cassand. 1240), a 

For the stations and distances on the river of Etruria which abounded in hot 
Via Aurelia, from Cosa to Luna, see the springs. Cluver. II. p. 472. Inghir. Eic. 
Appendix to this Chapter. di Vetal. p. 26. 
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nature ; a dense wood ran wild over tlie x^lain ; it could not be 
called a forest, for there was scarcely a tree twenty feet in height; 
but a tall underwood of tamarisk, lentiscus, myrtle, dwarf cork- 
trees, and numerous shrubs unlmown to me, fostered by the heat 
and moisture into an extravagant luxuriance, and matted together 
by x^arasitical i^lants of various kinds. Here a break offered a 
lyee]) of a stagnant lagoon ; there of the sandy Tombolo, with the 
sea breaking over it ; and above the foliage I could see the dark 
crests of Monte Calvi on the one hand, and the lofty x)romontory 
of Populonia on the other. Habitations there were none in this 
wilderness, save one lonely house on a rising-ground. If a x^ath- 
way ox^ened into the dense thickets on either hand, it was the 
track of the wild beasts of the forest. Man seemed to have here 
no dominion. The boar, the roebuck, the buffalo, and wild cattle 
had the undisputed range of the jungle. It w^as the woods and 
Avasteness wide ” of this Maremma, that seized Dante’s imagina- 
tion when he x^ictured the Infernal wood, inhabited by the souls 
of suicides, 

tin bosoo 

Che da nessitn sentiero era segnato. 

Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco ; 

Non rami sohietti, ma nodosi e ’nvolti ; 

Non pomi v’ eran, ma stecchi con tosco. 

Non han si aspri sterpi, ne si folti 
Quelle fiere selvegge, che ’n odio hanno 

Tra Cecina e Corneto i luoghi colti. 

' After some miles there were a few traces of cultivation — strips 
of land by the road-side redeemed from the waste, and sown with 
corn ; yet, like the clearings of American backwoods, still studded 
with stumps of trees, showing the struggle with which nature had 
been subdued. At this cool season the roads had a fair sprinkling 
of travellers — labourers going to w-ork, and not a few pedlars, in- 
disiaensable beings in a region that x^roduces nothing but fish, 
liesh, and fuel. But the x^opulation is temporary and nomade, 
consisting of woodcutters, agricultural labourers and herdsmen, 
and those wiio minister to their wants. These colonists — ^for 
such they may strictly be called — are from distant parts of 
Tuscany, mostly from Pistoja and the northern districts; and 
they come down to these lowlands in the autumn to cut -wood and 
make charcoal — the duties of the Maremma labourer. In 

May, at the conmiencement of the summer heats, the greater part 
of them emigrate to the neighbouring mountains, or return to 
their homes ; but a few linger four or five weeks longer, just to 
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gather in the scanty harvest, where there is any, and then it 
is saiive qiii jpeiit, and ^^the devil take the hindmost.” No one 
remains in this deadly atmosphere, who can in any way crawl out 
of it — even “the birds and the very flies ” are said, in the em- 
phatic language of the Tuscans, to abandon the plague -stricken 
waste. FoUonica, which in winter has two or three hundred 
inhabitants, has scarcely half-a-dozen souls left in the dog-days, 
beyond the men of the coast-guard, who are doomed to rot at 
their posts. Such, at least, is the report given by the natives ; 
how far it is coloured by southern imaginations, I leave to others 
to verify, if they wish. My advice, however, for that season 
would be 

— has terras, Italique hanc litoris oram, 

Eftug-e ; cuncta malis habitantiir moenia ; 

for the sallow emaciation, or droj^sical bloatedness, so often seen 
along this coast, confirms a great part of the tale. In October, 
■when the sun is losing his loower to create miasma, the tide of 
population begins to flow again towards the Maremma. 

The same causes must always have produced the same effects, 
and the Maremma must have been unhealthy from the earliest 
times. Yet scarcely to the same extent as at present, or the 
-coast and its neighbourhood would not have been so well ^Deopled, 
as extant remains prove it to have been. In Eoman times we 
know it was much as at the present day."^ Yet the Emperors 
•and patricians had villas along this coast in spots which are 
now utterly deserted. The Eomans, by their conscriptions, and 
■centralising system, diminished the population; the land fell 
out of cultivation, and malaria was the natural consequence ; so 
that where large cities had originally stood, mere road-stations, 
post-houses, or lonely villas met the eye in Imperial times. The 
isame causes which reduced the Campagna of Eome to a desert 
must have operated here. The old saying, 

Loutan da citt^, 

Lontau da sanita, 

is most applicable to these regions, where population and cultiva- 
tion are the best safeguards against disease. It is probable that 
under the Etruscans the malaria was confined to the level of the 
coast, or we should scarcely find traces of so many cities, the 
chief of the land, on the great table-lands, not far from the sea ; 

" Pliny (Epist. V. 6) says of it — Estsane litus extenditnr. Cl Virg. Mn. X. 814 ; 
gravis et pestilens ora Tuseorum, qua3 per Serv. ad loc. ; RutiL I. 282. 
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on sites, which now from want of cnltivation and ^Droper drainage, 
are become most pestilent; but which, from their elevation, ought 
to enjo3^ immunity from the desolating scourge. 

It is but justice to add, that the rulers of Tuscany, for a 
century past, have done much to improve the condition of this 
district, both by drainage, by filling up the pools and swamps, 
and by reclaiming land from the waste for agricultural purposes. 
But much yet remains to be done; for the mischief of ages 
cannot be remedied in a day. The success already attained in 
the Val di Chiana, and the natural fertility of the soil, offer every 
encouragement. In the Maremma,’’ saith the imoverb, ‘'you 
get rich in a year, but — you die in six months ” — in Maremma 
s'arricchisee in un anno, si onmre in sei mesi. 

The peculiar circumstances of the Maremma are made the 
universal excuse for every inferiority of quantity, quality, or 
workmanship. You complain of the food or accommodation. 
My host shrugs his shoulders, and cries, “ilfd die — cosa mole, 
signor? siaino in Maremma'' — what would you have, sir? we are 
in the Maremma. A bungling smith well-nigh lamed the horse 
I had hired ; to my complaints he replied, Cosa mole, signor? 
e roha di Maremma." ® “ Maremma-stuff ” is a proverbial expres- 

sion of inferiority. These lower regions of Italy, in truth, are 
scarcety deemed worthy of a place in a Tuscan’s geography. 
“ AYJ mondo, o in Maremma," has for ages been a current saying. 
Thus, Boccaccio’s Madonna Lisetta tells her gossip that the 
angel Gabriel had called her the handsomest woman “ in the 
world or in the Maremma.” The traveller will find, however, 
that as accommodation deteriorates, the demands on his purse 


^ The use of this word o*oha is most 
singular and amusing, and should be under- 
stood by the traveller. It is of universal 
application. What cannot be designated 
as roba? It is impossible to give its 
equivalent in English, for we have no word 
so handy. The nearest approach to it is 
thing” or stuff,” but it has a much 
wider application, accommodating itself to 
the whole range of created objects, animate 
or inanimate, substances or abstractions. 
It implies belonging, appertaining to, or 
proceeding from. The Spaniards use the 
cognate word ropa, but in a more limited 
sense. Our word ^‘robe” has the same 
origin, and rubbish ” comes from its de- 
preciative inflexion — rohaccia. An Italian 
will speak of his wife and children, as well 


as of his goods and chattels, as his o'oba. 
A mountain is the robco of the Tuscan, 
Eoman, or Neapolitan State, as the case 
may be. The mist rising from a stream 
and the fish caught in it, are alike ovha dl 
fimie — “river-stuff.” The traveller will 
sometimes have his dignity offended when 
he hears the same term apxffied to him- 
self as to the cloth on his hack — roha di 
Prancia or roha d' IngJiilterm ; or when he 
hears himself spoken of as “ steam -stuff,” 
because he happens to have just landed 
from a steam-boat. Even the laws and in- 
stitutions of his country, and the doctrines 
or observances of his creed, will be brought 
by the Italian under this all-comprehensive 
term. 
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become more exorbitant; not ■wboll}’" without reason; for eveij” 
tiling comes from other parts — nothing is produced in the 
Mai-emma. Milk, butter, fruit, all the necessaries of life, even 
bread and meat, are brought from a distance; fowls and eggs, 
and occasional!}’' fish or a 'wild-boar chop, are the only produce 
of the spot. Corn is not yet grown in sufficient quairtities for 
the winter population. 

Such is tlie picture I drew of the Maremma in 1844. Since 
that date the district between Follonica and Cecina has so inuch 
improved, that the likeness is hardly to he recognised.^ The 
SAvainpy jungle has in many parts given place to corn; and though 
malaria still reigns in the hot season; its influence is much 
modified by drainage and cultivation. My description; however, 
still applies with unabated force to that portion of the coast which 
extends southwards from Follonica to Monte Argentaro, where 
the country pi*esents in the highest degree that aspect of lonely 
and savage grandeur, which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Maremma.” 

Campiglia is a town of some consequence, having 2000 resident 
inhabitants; but in the cool season that number is almost doubled 
by the influx of the labourers from other parts of Italy, who 
migrate to the Maremma.' In the Locanda of Giovanni Dini, 
I experienced great civility and attention, and as much comfort 
as can be expected in a country town, off the high road, and 
where the tastes and whims of foreigners are not wont to be 
studied. Those visitors to Populonia, wdro do not accept the 
hospitalities of the Desiderj, and who do not seek a lodging at 
Piombino, cannot do better than make the acquaintance of 
Giovanni of Campiglia. 

It is in the heights in the neighbourhood of Campiglia, that 
Vetulonia w^as long supposed to be situated. Leandro Alberti, in 
1550, first gave to the world a long and detailed aceoimt of some 
ruins in a dense wood hereabouts, which, from the name of the 
wood, and from the vicinity of the hot springs of Le Caldane, he 
concluded to he the I'emains of Vetulonia, or, as he calls it, 
Itulonium. 

He asserts that between the Torre di S. Vincenzo and the 
headland of Populonia, tliree miles from the sea, and in the 
midst of dense woods, is a spacious inclosure of ancient masonry, 
composed of blocks from four to six feet long, neattyput together, 

^ Tuscany is indebted for mucli of tliis improvement to the assiduous exertions of her 
<ate benevolent ruler, Leopold 11. 
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and without cement; the wall being ten feet thick. In many 
parts it is overthrown to the foundations. Within this are many 
fountains, or reservoirs, almost all ruined and empty ; besides 
certain wells, some quite choked with earth ; mosaic pavement 
of marble and other costly stones, but much ruined ; the remains 
of a superb amphitheatre, in which lies a great block of marble, 
inscribed with Etruscan characters. Both within and around 
the said inclosure, among the dense thickets and underwood, lie 
fragments of statues, broken capitals and bases of columns, slabs, 
tablets, tomb-stones, and such-like remains of antiquity, together 
with very thick substructions and fragments of massive walling, 
which he thinks belonged to some temple or palace. This wood, 
he says, is called Selva di Vetletta, and the ruins, Vetulia ; 
which he takes to be Vetulonia, or a temple called Yitulonium. 
All aroimd these remains are ruined fountains ,* and two miles 
beyond, on the same wooded hills, is a large building, where alum 
is prepared ; and three miles further, are the mines, where iron 
ore is dug up. Following the said hill, which faces the south, 
for another mile, and descending to its foot, you find the marsh 
through which the Cornia flows to the sea.^ 

I have given Alberti’s account for the benefit of those wdio 
would seek for the ruins he describes. 

Though Alberti’s opinion as to this being the site of Vetulonia, 
has been now broached for three centuiies, and though it has 
been adopted, through good faith in his statements, by almost 
every subsequent writer on Italian antiquities,^ no one has 
ever been able to discover a vestige of the ruins he ]pretends to 
describe ; yet no one seems to have doubted their existence, 
accounting for their disappearance by the density of the forest 
which covers the slopes of these mountains.^ The wood, how- 


^ Alberti, Descrittione d’ Italia, p. 27. 
Ingbirami (Eic. cli Vetiil. p. 38) tells us 
that Leandro Alberti did not describe these 
ruins fj’om his personal acquaintance, but 
copied a manuscript account by a certain 
Zaccaria Zaechio, o£ Volterra, who wrote 
long before him ; and pronounces the above 
account to be the offspring of Zacchio’s 
lively imagination, copied by the credulous 
Alberti. 

2 Cluver. Ital. Ant. 11. p. 472 ; Demp- 
ster, Etrur. Eeg. IL p. 432 ; Ximenes, 
Maromma Sanese, p, 24 ; Targioni-Tozzetti, 
Viaggi in Toscana, IV. pp. 117, 268 ; 
Miiller, Etrusk. I. pp. 211, 347 ; Cramer, 


Anc. Italy, I. p. 187. Some of these 
writers contented themselves with repeating 
the accounts of their x>redecessors ; and 
even those who had travelled along this 
coast, accepted implicitly the assei*tion, 
carried away by the great authority of 
Cluverius, who gave the statement to the 
world as his ow, at le£|^t without acknow 
ledging that he had it from Alberti. 

® Santi (Viaggio, III. p. 180, cited by 
Inghir. Eic. diVetul. p). 47) sought in vain 
for a vestige of these ruins ,* yet would lie 
not impugn the authority of imevions 
writers, ^ ‘ although no one had been able 
to ascertain the site of the ancient and 
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ever, would not afford an effectual concealment, for it is cut from 
time to time, at least once in a generation ; so that any ruin& 
among it must, since Alberti’s days, have been frequentl}^ exposed 
for years together, and some traditional record of their site could 
hardly fail to be preserved among the peasantry. Inghirami w^as 
the first to impugn Alberti’s credibility, after he had sought in 
vain for these ruins, and for any one who had seen them ; but 
finding that no one, native or foreigner, had ever been able to 
discover their site, he concluded them to have existed only in 
Alberti’s imagination.^ He admits, however, the currency of 
such rumours along this coast ; but could never meet with an}^ 
one who had ocular testimony to offer as to the existence of these 
ruins, and therefore refers such traditions to their probable 
source— the statement of Alberti, repeated by subsequent waiters, 
till it has become current in the mouths of the peasantry.^ 

My owai experience does not quite agree with Inghirami’s ; for 
though I made many inquiries at Campiglia and Populonia, not 
only of residents, but of campagmwli and shepherds, men wiiose 
life had been passed in the neighbouring country, I could nob 
learn that such names as Vetulonia, Vetulia, or even Vetletta, or 
Vetreta, had ever been heard in this district ; nothing beyond 
the Valle al Yetro (Vetriera, as I heard it) which Inghirami 
speaks of, the valley below Campiglia, tow^ards the Caldane — a 
name derived from the glass-factories formerly existing there,® 
traces of wdiich are still to be seen in the dross from the furnaces. 

Though the ruins Alberti describes are not now to be found, 
that there was an Etruscan population in the neighbourhood of 
Campiglia is a fact, attested by tombs that have been opened at 
Jlonte Patone, a mile below the town on the road to Populonia. 
They have been reclosed, but the descrixotion I received of their 
form and contents — sarcophagi with reliefs, and recumbent figures 


irrecoverably lost Yetalonia. Sir Eicbard 
Colt Hoare was also disappointed in liis 
searcb for these ruins, yet did not call in 
question their existence. Classical Tour, I. 
p. 46. And it must be confessed that 
Alberti’s description, in no way vague or 
extravagant, has all the air of verity. 

^ Inghirami investigated all this country 
with the greatest care, hut could find no 
vestige of Alberti’s Vetulonia ; nor even, 
among the traditions of the peasantry, a 
trace of the name Vetulia, or Vetletta, which 
he thinks to have been formed by Zacchio 


or Alberti, from that of Vetreta, which 
exists in several spots along this coast where 
there have been in former days manufactories 
of glass. He also shows, from other pal- 
pably absurd statements of Alberti with 
regard to Populonia, how little he is worthy 
of confidence in such matters. Ric. di 
Vetul. pp. 40, 48, 49. 

® Ric. di Vetui. p. 63. To this source 
he ascribes the tradition of the Massetani, 
mentioned above, at page 199. 

® Ric. di Vetul. p. 39. 
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on the lids— fragments of bronze armour, embossed with lions, 
cocks, boars, serx^ents, geese, and strange chimseras, such as had 
never been seen or heard of by iny informants — and pottery of 
sundry kinds — thoroughly persuaded me of their Etruscan 
character. 

The precise site of this Etruscan town I did not ascertain. It 
may have been at Campiglia itself, though no traces of such 
antiquity are now to be seen there. In fact, were we to trust to 
such blind guides as Annio of Viterbo and Leandro Alberti, ^Ye 
should hold that Cainx^iglia was founded b}'^ the sweet-worded 
Nestor,” who named it after his realm of P^ios, and that the 
sj^Uable Cam, by some unexx^lained means, afterwards stole a 
march on the old ax^i^ellation, and took its x^hice at the head of 
the word. 

After all, it is a mere assumxDtion, founded partly on Alberti s 
description, and x)artly on the hot springs at Le Caldane, that 
Yetulonia stood in this neighbourhood, as there is no statement 
in ancient writers which should lead us to look for it here, rather 
than elsewhere along the coast. But the fashion was set by 
Alberti, and it has ever since been followed — fashions in ox)inion 
not being so easily cast aside as those in dress.'^ 

Eoman remains also have been found in this neighbourhood. 
I heard of sundry i^ieces of mosaic, and other traces of Eoman 
villas, that had been recently brought to light,® 

The summit of the hill above the town is called Camx)iglia 
Vecchia, but there are no remains more ancient than the middle 
ages. Forbear not, however, to ascend; for you will thence 
obtain one of the most magnificent panoramas in all Italy — 
where mountain and x)hxin, rock and wood, sea and sky, lake. 


7 Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 194) 
suggests three causes, which may have given 
rise to this opinion. The hot springs of 
the Caldane — the reported existence of the 
names of Yetnlia, Vetleta, &c., in the 
neighbourhood — and '‘the order in which 
Ptolemy mentions Yetulonia, after having 
cited EuselliB and Arretium and before 
passing to Suaiia, Saturnia, and Volci.” 
AVith regard to the latter reason, nothing 
more can be deduced from the order of 
these places than from the latitude and 
longitude Ptolemy assigns them, as it is 
evident they follow no geographical arrange- 
ment — “ Pis 00 ,yolaterrm, Eusellae, Faesiilse, 
Perusia, Arretium, Cortona, Acula, Biturgia, 
Manliana, Vetulonium, Ssena, Suana, Satur- 
TOL. II. 


nia, Eba, Volci, Clusium,” &c. 

® Near Campiglia some ancient mines 
have of late years been reopened and worked 
with great success by an English gentlemar, 
who, as I heard the stor 3 % was led to turn 
his attention to this spot from observing the 
mention made by Strabo (V. p. 223) of 
some abandoned mines near Populonia. 
Vide p. 200. According to Dempster 

(II. p. 432), Campiglia could boast of 
mines of a richer metal, for he calls it — 
“ argenti fodinis nnper ditissima, ac monet^ 
officina.” In the mountains of Campiglia 
also are quarries of white marble, to which 
the Duomo of Florence is more indebted 
for its beautiful incrustations than to the 
marble of Carrara. Eepetti, I. p. 421. 

p 
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river, and island, are broiiglit togetlier into one miglitj spirit- 
stirring wliole, in wliicli Nature exults in undying strength and 
freshness. 

Turn your hack on the deep valley of the Coriiia and the lofty 
mountains inland, and let your eye range over the other half of 
the scene. Campiglia lies at your feet, cradled in olive-groves, 
and its grey feudal castle, in ivy-grown ruin, scowls over the 
subject town. Now glance southward, far across the green and 
red Maremnia and the azure ba}^ of Follonica, to the headland of 
Troja, with the islet at its foot Far beyond it, in the dim 
horizon, 3"ou will perceive another island, the Gigiio, so favourite 
a feature in the scenery of Corneto. To the west of it rises the 
lofty islet rock of Monte Cristo. Nearer still, the many-peaked 
mass of Elba, once the whole realm of him for whom Eurox^e w^as 
too small, towers behind the heights of Piombino ; and on the 
northern extremity of these heights gleams the castle of Populonia, 
overhanging its sail-less |)ort. Due west, CaxDraja rises from the 
blue deej) ; and far, far bej^ond, the snow-capped mountains of 
Corsica faintly whiten the horizon. To the north-west, seen 
through a gaj^ in the olive-clad heights on wiiich you stand, is 
the steep islet-rock of Gorgona. 

How delightful at times is ignorance ! How disenchanting is 
knowdedge ! Look at those luxuriant, variegated w^oods, those 
smiling lakes at j’-our feet ; admire them, rejoice in them — think 
not, know not, that for half the year they ‘^exhale earth’s rottenest 
vapours,” and curdle the air wdth pestilence. Let j^onder castle 
on its headland be to you a ];)icturesque object, placed there but 
to add beauty to the scene ; listen not to its melancholy tale of 
desolation and departed grandeur. Those islands, studding the 
deep, may be barren, treeless, storm-lashed rocks, the haunt only 
of the fisherman, or forsaken as unxDrofitable wildernesses ; but to 
you who w^ould enjoy this scene, let them, one and all, be wliat 
they appear, 

Summer-isles of Eden, lying- 

in dark purple spheres of sea/’ 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE XLV. 

The following are tlie ancient station?? and distances on the Via Aurelia, 
and along the coast, fi’om Cosa northwards to Luna, as given by the three 
Itineraries : — 


YIA AUEELIA 
Continued from Vol. I., p. 436. 


Itinerary of Antoninus. 


Oosa 


Laciiin Aprilem hi. 

P. XXII. 

Salebronem 

XIL 

Manliana 

vini. 

Popiilonium 

XIL 

Vada Volaterrana 

XXV. 

Ad Herculem 

XVIII. 

Pisas 

XIL 

Papiriana 

XI. 

Lunam 

XXIIII. 

Maritime Itinerary of Antoninus. 
Amine, fluv. 

Portuni Herculis 

P. XXV. 

Cctarias Domitianas 

III. 

Almina, fluv. 

Vim. 

Portum Telamonis 

— 

Pliiv. Umbronis 

— 

Lacu Aprile 

XVIII. 

Alma, flum. 

XVIII. 

Scabros, port. 

VI. 

Falesiam, port. 

XVIII. 

Populonium, port. 

xiri. 

Vada, port. 

XXX. 

Portum Pisanum 

XVIII. 

Pisas, fluv. 

vini. 

Lunam, fluv. Macra 

XXX. 


Peutingerian Table. 


Cosa 


Albinia, fl. M. P. 

VIIII. 

Telamone 

IIII. 

Hasta 

VIII. 

Umbro, fl. 

VIIII. 

iSaleborna 

xir. 

Manliana 

VIIII. 

Populonio 

XII. 

Vadis Yolateris 

X. 

Velinis 

X. 

Ad Fines 

XIII. 

Piscinas 

VIII. 

Turrita 

XVI. 

Pibis 

VIIII. 

Fossis Papirianis 

XI. 

Ad Taberna Frigida 

XII. 

Luiiie 

X. 


The latter distances on this route, as 
given in the Maritime Itinerary, are far 
from correct, and those given by the Table 
are still more inaccurate, and in. many 
cases hardly intelligible. 
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POPirLONIA.-POPCXOiVJJ. 

Proxima seciinim reserat Populonia litus 

Qua naturalem clucit in arva sinnm 

Agnosci neqiieunt jevi monimenta prioris 
(jranclia consumpsit moenia tempiis edax. 

Sola manent iiiterceptis vestigia muris ; 

Ruderibus latis tecta sepulta jacent. — Kutilius. 

So long tliey travelled with little ease, 

Till that at last they to a castle came, 

Built on a roche adjoyning to the seas ; 

It was an anncient worke of antique fame 

And wondrous strong by nature and by skilful frame. 

Spensek, 

Eroim Follonica there are two w'ays to Populonia — one along' 
the sandy strip of shore, called II Tombolo, to Pioinbino, fifteen 
miles distant,^ and thence six miles further over the mountains ; 


^ Piomhino is not an ancient site* Here, 
however, a beautiful votive statue of Apollo 
in bronze was found in the sea some years 
since, having a Grreek inscription on its 
foot— A@ANAIAI AEKATAN— it is now 
in the Louvre, kl. Letronne thinks it may 
have decorated some temple of Minerva in 
the neighbouring Etruscan city of Popu- 
lonia. Ann. Inst. 1834, pp. 198-222. 
Tav. d’Agg. D. 1. Mon, Ined. Inst. I. 


tav. 58, 59. Between Follonica and Piom- 
bino, and about a mile from the latter, is- 
the Porto de’ Faliesi, the Faleria of Rutilius- 
(L 371), the Falesia Portus of the Mari- 
time Itinerary, see page 211. The neigh- 
bouring lagoon, of which Rutilius speaks, 
is that into which the Cornia empties itself.. 
Repetti (IV, p. 293) says the ancient port 
is now much choked by the deposits fronn 
that river. 
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itlie other by the railroad as far as the Campiglia station; and 
then across the Maremma. The former road, in fine ^veather, is 
practicable for a carriage throughout. 

From Campiglia Station to Populonia there is a direct road of 
seyeii miles across the plain. "When I did it many years since, 
this track was practicable only on foot or on horseback, for the 
jungle stretched from the Leghorn road to the very foot of the 
heights of Populonia. The wood was dense enough in parts, yet 
I could catch an occasional glimpse of the castle-crowned headland 
to which I w^as bound. The ground was swampy; the paths, mere 
tracks made by the cattle ; yet such difficulties were in time over- 
come, and I was approaching Populonia, when I encountered a 
more formidable obstacle in a flock of sheep. Not that, like the 
knight of La Mancha, or his heroic prototype, Ajax Telamonius, 
I took them for foes to be subdued ; but some half-a-dozen dogs, 
their guardians, large and fierce as wolves, threatened jbo dispute 
my further progress. Seeing no shepherd at hand to calm their 
fury, and not caring to fight a passage, or to put Ulysses’ example 
and Pliny’s precept into practice, and sit down quietly in their 
midst, ^ I made a detour by the sea-shore, where a range of sand- 
hills concealed me from their view. Here the sand, untrodden 
perhaps for ages, lay so loose and deep that I verified the truth of 
the saying — 

Chi vuol patir nel mondo nna gran pena, 

Dorma diritto, o cammini per arena. 

This was the beach of the celebrated port of Populonia, once the 
chief mart of Etruscan commerce ; but not a sail, not even a skifl* 
now shadowed its Avaters, which reflected nothing hut the girdle 
of yellow sand-hills, and the dark headland of Populonia, with the 
turreted ruins on its crest, and the lonely Tower of Baratti at its 
foot. It was the scene dehneated in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter. 

It is a steep ascent up the olive-clad slope to Populonia. Just 
before reaching the Castle, a portion of the ancient Avail is i)assed, 
stretching along the broAv of the hill ; hut this is by no means 
the finest fragment of the Etruscan fortifications. 

The Castle of Populonia is an excellent specimen of the Italian 
feudal fortress ; its turrets and machicolated battlements make it 
as picturesque an object as its situation renders it x^i'ominent in 

2 Homer (Odys. XIV. 31) tells tts that stick drop. Biny (VIIL 61) also says 
Ulysses, on being attacked by the dogs of that yon may calm clogs’ fury by sitting 
EnmBeus, knowingly sat down, and let his down on the ground. 
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the scenery of this district. The ancient family of the Desiderj 
have been the hereditary lords of Populonia for centuries ; and 
though the donjon and keep are no more, though the ramparts 
are not mamiecl, and no warder winds his horn at the stranger s 
approach, the Desiderj still d\Yell within the castle -walls, in the 
midst of their dependents, retaining all the patriarchal dignity 
and simplicity of the olden time, without its tyranny ; and with 
hospitality in no age sur2>assed, welcome the traveller with open 
doors. I had not the good fortune to make the acquaintance of 
this amiable family as they were absent at the time of my visit; 
but my friend, Mr. Ainslej^ wdio in the previous spring had 
visited Populonia, -was ^^^ersuaded — com2')elled I ma}" say — to stay 
a week at the Castle, finding it impossible to refuse the urgent 
hospitality of the Cavaliere. It is refreshing to experience such 
cordiality in a foreign land — to find that hospitality which Ave aro 
apt to regard as peculiarly of British growth, flourishing as- 
luximantly in another soil. HoAvever reluctant to receive such 
attentions from strangers, in a case lilve this Avhere there is no 
inn, nor so much as a winesho};) wdiere refreshment may be had, 
one feels at hberty to tresj^ass a little. This dependence, how- 
ever, on the good offices of others is likely to interfere AAuth 
liberty of action, and might be no slight inconvenience, Avere tho 
antiquities of Poi)ulonia very extended or numerous. As it is,, 
the traveller may drive over in the morning from Piombino, five 
miles distant, or even from Caminglia, see thoroughly the- 
remains at Populonia, and return before sunset the same day. 

There are few relics of antiquity extant at Populonia beyond 
its Avails, Avhich may he traced in fragments along the hroAv of the- 
hill, shoAAung the Etruscan city to haA’’e had a circuit of little- 
more than a mile and a half.'^ The area thus inclosed is of the- 
form of a shoulder of mutton, with the shank-end toAA^ards the- 
north-east. These dimensions j)lace Po2)ulonia in the rank of an 
inferior city, which must have derwed its importance from its- 
situation and commerce, rather than from the abundance of its 
population. 

Populonia can hardly have been one of the Twelve chief cities- 
of the Etruscan Confederation. Nothing said of it by ancient 
Avriters marks it as of such inij)ortance ; and the only statement 
that can in any way he construed to favour such a vieAv, is made 
by Livy, who mentions it among the principal cities of Etruria, 

2 Hicali’s Plan of Populonia (Ant. Pop. Ital. tay. IL) makes the circuit of the walls to 
ho more than 8000 feet. 
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but at a time when tlie -whole of that state had long been subject 
to Eoman domination.-^ The authority of Servius, indeed, is 
directly opposed to that view, in the three traditions he records 
of it: — first, that it was founded by the Corsicans, after the 
establishment of the Twelve cities of Etruria ; secondly, that 
it was a colony of Volaterrfe ; and thirdly, that the Volaterrani 
took it from the Corsicans,^ At any rate, it was an inferior and 
dependent town in Etruscan times, and its consequence arose 
from its commerce, from its being a great naval station, and also 
from the strength of its position, which enabled it to defy the 
attacks of iDirates, to which cities on this coast were then 
subject.^ Moreover, it was the grand depot and factory of the 
iron of Elba, which, as at the present day, was not smelted in 
the island, but brought for that neighbouring 

continent.'^ 

The antiquity of Po]Dulonia is undoubted. Virgil represents it 
sending forces to the assistance of AEneas, and bears testimony 
to its importance in early times.^ Yet we find no historical 
mention of this city till the end of the Second Punic War, 
When Scipio made a demand on the resources of the province of 
Etruria to supply his fleet, each of the principal cities furnished 
that in which it abounded — Csere sent corn and other provisions; 
Tarquinii, sailcloth ; Volaterr£e, ship-tackle and corn; Arretium, 
corn, weapons, and sundry implements ; Perusia, Clusiura, and 
Eusellae, corn and fir for ship-building ; and Populonia, iron.^ 

Like Volaterrse, Populonia sustained a siege from the forces of 

^ Liv. XXVIII. 45. Livy can only meau Etruscan cities whicli was situated, pro- 
that Populonia at the time referred to was perly speaking, on the sea. Whence it is 
among the first cities of the Homan province evident that Telamon, (jraviscse, Pyrgi, 
of Etruria. It is not improbable, however, and the other places on this coast were not 
as Niebuhr (I. p. 118, Eng. trans. ) suggests, cities ; probably mere landing-places — ports 

that Populonia, though not one of the to the great cities in their vicinity. Even 

original Twelve Cities, may in after times Cosa, though similarly situated to Popu- 
have taken the place of some one already Ionia, was not, from its small size, entitled 
extinct— i)erhaps Vetulonia, “if the topo- to rank as a city. See Muller’s remarks, 
graphy be correct which places Vetuionia Etrusk. I. p. 348. 

near it.” ” Strabo, loo. cit. ; Yarro, ap. Serv. ad 

^ Serv. ad Virg. Mn. X. 172. Millingen JEn. X. 174 ; Pseudo-Xristot. de Mirab. 

(NTumis. Anc. Ital. p. 163), from the cha- Auscult. c. 95. 

racter of certain coins of Populonia, attri- ^ Yirg. ^n. X. 172. While the whole 
hutes the foundation of the town to the island of Elba sent only 300 warriors, 
Phocseans, during their settlement in Coi*- Populonia sent 600 — 

Sica, and it po^ible that they may Populonia mater 

have long held possession of it. Expertos belli iuvenes : ast Ilva trecentos. 

« Straho (Y. p. 223), and Pliny (III. 8) _ 

tell us it was the only one of the ancient * Lir. XXVIII. 45. 
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Sj^lla, and was almost destroyed hy the victor ; for Strabo, who 
visited it near!}’- a century afterwards, says the place would have 
been an utter desert, were it not that the temples and a few of 
the houses were still standing ; ^ even the port at the foot of the 
hill was better inhabited. It seems never to have recovered from 
this blow, though we find it subsequent!}^ mentioned among the 
coast-towns of Etruria.^ At the beginning of the fifth century of 
our era it was in utter ruin, and the description Butilius gives of 
it, is quite ax^plicable to its present condition.^ Micali ascribes 
its final destruction to the Saracens in A.n. 826 and 828;'^ but 
Bepetti makes it more than two centuries earlier, referring it to 
the Lombards in the time of Gregory the Great.'" 

Within the walls of Populonia are to be seen a line of six 
parallel vaults, concamerationes, sometimes erroneously called an 
anix^hitheatre ; a curious x>iece of mosaic, with a variety of fishes f 
and some reservoirs of w^ater — all of Boman times. Nothing is 
Etruscan within the walls. On the highest ground is a tower, 
where the French established a telegraph. Strabo tells us that 
in his time there was a look-out tower on this promontory, to 
watch the arrival of the tunny-fish;'^ just as is the j^ractice at the 
present day along the coasts of Italy. It may have stood on this 
height, which commands a wide view of the Mediterranean, 
though Bepetti thinks it i}rob8Fly occupied the eastern cliff, 
which is still knowui by the name of Punto della Tonnarella. 
From this specular mount ” you i3erceive that Pox)ulonia is 
situated, as Strabo describes it, on a lofty promontory, sinking 
abruptly to the sea, and forming a i3eninsula.” The Castle hides 
the view of the bay ; but on the north the coast is seen trending 
aw’^ay in a long low line towards the mountains around Leghorn ; 


^ Juno liad a temple at Populonia. 
Macrob. Sat. III. 11. And there was a 
very ancient and curious statue of Jupiter 
here, hewn from the trunk of an enormous 
vine. Pliny (XIV. 2) speaks of it as 
extant in his day, though of great antiquity 
—tot asvis incorruptum. 

- Mela. II. 4. Plin. III. 8. Ptolemy 
(p. 68, ed. Bert.) even calls it a city. 

2 Putil. Itin. I. 401-412. See the 
heading to this CIiai}ter. 

Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 150. 

« Bepetti, IV. p. 580. 

6 See Bull. Inst. 1843, p. 150, for an 
account of this mosaic from the j)en of 
Inghirami. who mentions the various fish 


under their technical names. 

' Strabo, loc. cit.- — BvvvocrKOTTHov. Hol- 
stenius (Annot. ad Cluv. p. 29) interprets 
this word ^B piscatio thunnorum ; and does 
not think there was any tower. But he 
stands alone in this opinion. It was pro- 
bably this same tower which was standing 
in the time of Butilius, four centuries 
later, who si^eaks of a beacon -tower on the 
fortifications, instead of a Pharos built as 
usixal on the mole ; so that a double pur- 
pose was served (1. 403-8) — 

Castellum geminos hominum fundavit in 
nsus, 

Prsesidium terris, indiciumque fretis. 
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and even tlie snowy Apennines above the Gulf of Spezia may be 
descried in clear weather. As the e3^e sweeps round the horizon 
of w^aters, it meets the steep rock of Gorgona, then the larger 
.-and nearer island of Capraja, and, if the weather be very clear, 



PLAN OF POPULONIA. 


it. Line of the Etruscan walls. 
h. Concamerationes with six vaults. 

c. Modern village. 

d. Torre di Baratti. 

e. Mosaic iwement. 


/. Church of S. Cerhone. 

g. Ancient remains, marking the site 

of the dockyard. 

h. Perennial fountain. 


the mountain-crests of Corsica beyond. But those of Sardinia 
•are not visible, though Strabo has recorded his experience to the 
contraiy, and Macaula^^ on his authority, has sung of 

“ sea-girt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing- the southern sky.” 

Even were the distance not too great, the broad mass of Elba 
which fills the south-western horizon, would effectually conceal 
them from the view. That island rises in a long line of dark 
peaks, the loftiest of which on the right is Monte Campana ; and 
the highest at the other end of the range, is crowned by the town 
of Eio. Midway lies the Bay of Portoferrajo, so called trom its 
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shipments of iron ore; and the town itself, the court of the exiled 
Emperor, is visible on a rock jutting into the bay.*^ 

The finest ]}ortions of the Etruscan walls lie on this western 
side of Populonia, and from the magnitude of the masonxy are 
appropriately termed I Massi.” They are rei)resented in the 
annexed woodcut. They are formed of blocks, less rectangular. 
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perhaps, than those of Volterra, but laid horizontally, though 
with little regularity. More cax^e seems to have been bestowed 
on smoothing the suiTace of the masonry than on its arrange- 
ment ; and it is oftexx vain to attempt to coxxnt the nuxiiber of 


® Portoferrajo is 20 miles from Popxi- 
Ionia, but the nearest point of Elba is not 
more than 15 miles. He who would cross 
to that island must do so from Eollonica or 
Piombino — better from the latter, from 
which it is only 8 miles distant, and 
whence there is a regular communication. 
As the island belonged to the Etruscans, 
remains of that people may he expected to 
exist there, hut I have never heard of such, 
being discovered ; and I have had no op- 
portunity of visiting it for personal research. 
Sir Eichard 0. Hoare describes some ancient 
remains at Le Grotte, opposite Portofer- 
rajo, and on Capo Gastello, where they are 
called the ‘ ‘ Palazzo della Eegina delP 
Elba,” — he considers both to be of the 


same date, and his description seems to- 
indicate them as Eoman. — Classical Toui*, 
1. pp. 23, 26. Elba, however, has more- 
interest for the naturalist than for the 
antiquary. It is, as Repetti observes, 
“the best stored mineralogical cabinet in. 
Tuscany.’' Its iron, mines have been re- 
nowned from the days of the Romans {ut 
supra, page 215;, and Yirgil (.En. X. 174) 
truly calls Elba, 

Insula inexhaustis chalybum generosa 
motallis. 

For an account of this beautiful island and 
its productions see Repetti, II. Isola 
deir Elba. 
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courses, as blocks of veiy different heights lie side by side. 
None of them are of the vast dimensions of some at Fiesole and 
Volterra.^ But the frequent splitting of the rock often renders 
it difficult to determine their original size and form ; and in parts 
gives them a very irregular character.^ In other parts, more to 
the south, the walls are composed of long and very shallow 
courses, the rock having there a tendency to split in thin lamincB, 
As in all other Etruscan availing, there is an entire absence of 
cement and cramping. 

In every part of the circuit, the avails of Populonia are em- 
bankments only, never rising above the level of the city, as is 
sometimes the case at Volterra and at Cosa. In no part are 
they now to be seen more than ten or twelve feet in height. 

The other Etruscan remains of Populonia are a few tombs in 
the surrounding slopes. About a quarter of a mile below the 
walls to the south, are some sexDulchres, called, like the vaults 
in the theatre of Fiesole, Le Buche clelle Fate— ‘Hlie Fairies’ 
Dens.” They are hollowed in low cliffs of yellow sandstone, 
and have passages cut down to them, as in the southern j)art of 
Etruria, but have no monumental facade. Tliey seem to have 
been cii'cular, but the rock is so friable that the original form is 
nearly destroyed. How long they have been opened I could not 
learn. They are not to be found without a guide, as the path to 
them lies through a dense wood of tall lentiscus. 

On the hill to the east of Populonia, and about one mile from 
the castle, are other tombs, opened in 1840 by Signor Francois ; 
and known by the name of Le Grotte. They are within a 
tumulus ; and other similar inoimds, probably containing tombs, 
rise on this spot,^ The tombs were constructed of slabs i^ut 


® Tlie block marked ct in the woodcut is 
6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. — that marked h is 
5 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 2 in. The largest I 
could find was 7 feet in length ; fe^w are 
more than 2 feet in height, and many 
much less than one. It may he observed 
here, as at Yolterra and other sites in 
nortliern Etruria, that the smallest and 
shallowest blocks are generally at the 
bottom, as if to make a good foundation 
for the larger masses. 

^ The walls of Populonia have been 
styled polygonal (Gerhard, Memor. Inst. I. 
ID. 79) ; but I could perceive nothing to 
warrant sucli a nomenclature. It is true 
that small pieces are often inserted to fill 
the interstices, and few blocks are strictly 


rectangular ; but if carefully examined it 
will be generally found that the most irre- 
gular are mere splittings from larger blocks ; 
for the rock, a schistose sand-stone, has 
sj)lit, perhaps from the superincumbent 
weight, and often diagonally, so as to con- 
vert a quadrangular mass into two or more 
of ti'iangular form ; an example of which 
is shown in the wmodcut at p. 218. In 
truth, it is singular to observe how closely 
this masonry in some parts resembles the 
natural rock, when split by time or the 
elements. The most irregular masses, how- 
ever, are trapezoidal or triangular; and 
horizontality is throughout the distinctive 
character of the masonry. 

- Inghirami, Pull. Inst. 1843, p. 148. 
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together mthout cement. They had already been rifled of their 
most pi^ecious contents in former ages, so that little was learnt 
of the sei^ulchral furniture of Populonia.^ Some painted vases, 
however, with both black and red figures, have been found in 
the slopes near the sea. 

Not a vestige now remains of the docks or slips which Strabo 
tells us anciently existed at Poi3ulonia.^ 

We learn from coins that the Etruscan name of this city was 

PuPLUNA,’’ ^ — a name which seems to be derived from the 
i-Ctriiscan Bacchus — '' P huphluns ; as Mantua was from the 
Etruscan Pluto — Mantus; if it be not rather a compound word; 
for Luna ’’ being found in the names of three Etruscan towns, 
all on this coast— Luna, Pup-luna, Vet-luna— seems significant 
of a maritime character." 

Populonia is one of the few Etruscan cities of which coins, 
unquestionably genuine, have been found. They are of gold and 
silver, as 'well as of bronze, and generally have one or two small 
crosses, which mark their value. The emblems are often signi- 
ficant of the commerce of the town. PTie head of Vulcan ; a 
hammer and tongs, on the reverse — in allusion to its iron- 
foundries. The head of Mercury; a cadiiceiis and trident — 
indicative of its commerce and maritime importance. The head 
of Minerva; an owl, with a crescent moon and two stars.® But 

” The excavations made here in 1850 by But may it not be, on the contrary, that 
Noel des A^ergers in conjunction with Fran- the god took this name from the town, as 
- 5 ois, were profitless from the same cause. A^'enus did hers of Cypris and Cytherea, 
The last excavations on this site were made from her favourite islands ? It is not 
by Dr. Schliemann, of Trojan celebrity, but improbable that the Etruscan name 
•60 far as I can learn they proved fruitless. Pupli,” Puplina ” (Publius), had some 
His selection of an Etruscan site for his affinity to ‘^PuiDluna.” 
enterprise was not felicitous. " Ut siijpra, page 67. 

** Strabo, Y. p. 223. ® Another type of Populonia is a female 

^ It is sometimes written ‘^Puplana,” head, helmeted, with a fish by its side; 
or contracted into Pup.” The town was this Lanzi thinks refers to the tunny 
called Populonia by AUrgil, Servius, Mela, fisheries mentioned by Strabo. Other coins 
and Rutilius— Populonii, by Livy — and have a wild-boar — an apt emblem of the 
Poplonium, or Populonium, by Strabo, the Maremma ; or a lion, about to seize his 
Pseudo-Aristotle, Steplianus, Ptolemy, and prey, wdiich Milliugen thinks is an imita- 
tbe Itineraries. tion of an Ionic coin. One mentioned by 

Bacchus is so designated on several Eckhel, with a female head covered with a 
Etruscan mirrors — e.ff, that which forms lion’s skin, and a club on the reverse, 
the frontispiece to A’’oL I. of this work. Muller considers significant of the Lydian 
See Grerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 83, 8^1, origin of the Etruscans. Many of the coins 
90. Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 173) of Populonia have the i)eculiarity of having 
would derive Populonia from this source ; the reverse quite bare. For descriptions 
and so also Gferhard (Ann, Inst. 1833, p. and illustrations of these coins, see Passeri, 
193 “ Gottheiten der Etrusker, p. 29). Paralip. in Dempst. tab. Y. 3-5 ; Lanzi, 
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the most remarkable type on the coins of Popidonia is the 
Gorgoneion; not here “ the head of the fair-cheeked Medusa — 

“ A woman’s countenance witli serpent locks/’ — 

as it is represented hy the sculptors of later G-reeee and of 
Etruria, and hy Leonardo da Vinci, in his celebrated picture ; 
but a monstrous fiend-Hke visage, just as in the subjoined ■wood- 
cut,^ with snaky hair, gnasliing tusks, and tongue lolling out of 

The open mouth, that seemed to containe 
A full good pecke within the utmost brim, 

All set with yron teeth in raunges twaine. 

That terrifide his foes, and armed him, 

Appearing like the mouth of Orcus griesly grim.” 



Saggio, II. pp. 27, 81, tav. II. 1-3 ; 
Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 115 ; Ital. av. 
Horn. tav. 59—61 ; Mon. Ined. p. 348, et 
seq. tav. 54. Muller, Etrixsk. I. pp. 323, 
330 ; Mionnet, Med. Ant. I. pp. 101-2 ; 
Suppl. I. pp. 199-203 ; Sestini, Geog. 
Nnmis. II. p. 5 ; Millingen, ISTumis. Anc. 
Italie, p. 163 eif seq.; cf. Capranesi, Ann. 
Inst. 1840, p. 204 ; Abeken, Mittelitalien, 
tal 11. 1-3. 

Pindar, Pytli. XII. 28. 

^ This cut is taken from a vase of Cliiusi, 
hut it is characteristic of the Etruscan 
Gorgoneion. 

The Gorgon’s head, according to the 


Orphic doctrines, was a symbol of the- 
lunar disk. Epigenes, ap. Clem. Alexand. 
Strom. Y. p. 676, ed. Potter. 

A singular opinion has been broached by 
Dr. Levezow of Berlin — that the type of 
the Gorgon of antiquity was nothing but 
an ape or oui'ang-outang, seen on the- 
African coast by some early Greek or 
Phoenician mariner ; and that its fero.cious 
air, its horrible tusks, its features and form 
caricaturing humanity, seized on Ms imagi- 
nation, which reproduced the monster in 
the series of his myths. See a review of 
Levezow’s work hy the Due de Luynes,. 
Ann. Inst. 1834, pp. 311-332. 




ETIlUSCAN WALLS OF RUSELL.E. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

EOSELLE.— 

Jam silvjB steriles, et piitres robore trunci 
Assaraci pressere domes, et templa Beorum, 

Jam lassd radice tenent, ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis ; et jam periere ruinas. — Lucan-. 

i 

From Follonica to Grosseto by raili’oad, there are 42 kilo- 
metres or 25 miles. There is a track along the coast direct to 
Castiglion della Pescaja, leaving the Torre di Troja, the Trajanns 
Portus of antiquity,^ to the right. The rail-road leaves the coast 
at Follonica, and runs inland for half the way through a long 
barren valley, between heights covered with brushwood, on which 
to the right stand the villages of Scarlino, Gavorrano, Caldana 
and Giuncarico. At the foot of the heights, below Gavorrano, is 
the station of Potassa, with its Locanda, nine miles from Follonica. 
Beyond Giuncarico,. the scenery begins to improve, and Colonna 
di Buriano on a wooded height three miles to the right, is a pic- 
turesque feature in the landscape. This is supposed to be the 
Colonia, near which, in the j^ear of Borne 529, took place the 
great rout of the Gauls, common!}^ called the battle of Telamon.^ 

^ Ftol. Geog. p. 68, ed. Bert. mentions Colonia (some readings have it 

- It is Frontiniis Strat. I. 2, 7) who Poplonia) as the site of that battle. Poly- 
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A-t IjupOj B> wrctcliGcI cdbcivct — gi iiiGre wolf^s d,Gn — you giugp^^g 
from tlie valley into a vast, treeless, lioiiseless moor, or rather 
swamp, called the Ijago Castiglioiie, the Eaciis Prelius or Aprilis 
of aiitiquit}', 'which realises all your worst conceptions of the 
AXaiemma, its putrescent fens, its desolate scenerj^. The railway 
makes a wide circuit at the edge of the swamp, crossing the valley 
of the Bruna, where many villages gleam from the distant hill- 
slopes, the last of them being Monte Pescali on an olive-clad, 
triple-towered height, two miles from the station. Here the line 
forks, one branch turning inland up the valley of the Orcia to 
IVIontalcino and Siena. ^ If the morass have its horrors, it is not 
necessary to linger amid them, for the train soon reaches the 
gates of Grosseto. 

Grosseto, the ca2:)ital of the Tuscan Maremma, stands on the 
veiy level of the It has five thousand inhabitants — a 

]p02)ulatioii almost doubled in winter ; and in comiiarison with 
the towns and villages in its neighbourhood, it seems an oasis of 
civilisation ; for it has an air of neatness and cleanliness, hanging 
gardens on its ramparts, a small but pretty cathedral, a faint 
reflection of the glories of Siena, a theatre, and an inn, La 
Stella d’ltalia,’’ whose 2)i-‘^hses I cannot ex2)ress better than by 
saying it is the best in the Maremma, between Pisa and Rome. 
The padrone, Signore Civinini, is successor to the widow 
Palandri, formerly known far and wide throughout the Maremma 
— ^not only for the excellence of her accommodation, but for 
her boast of having resided, maid, wife, and widow, more than 
sixty years at Grosseto, summer as well as winter, and ahvays in 
robust, uninterrupted liealth—a living monument of the elasticity 
of the human frame, and of its powder to resist by habituation the 
most noxious influences of Nature. For Grosseto, though pro- 
tected from the assaults of man by fortifications, has no safeguard 
against the insidious attacks of the marsh-fever, which desolates 
it in summer ; and the j^i^overbial sa3ing, Grosseto ingrossa is 
no mere play upon words, nor is it to be taken ironically, but 
refers to the bloating, dro^^sifying effect of the oft-recuning fever. 
Grosseto has little interest to the antiquary, beyond its Museum, 

bins (II. 27) says it "was fought near Te- coins and other antiqxaarian treasures are 
lamoii, and describes it as to the north of stated to have been discovered around the 
that place. There is no valid ground for town, Gluver (II. p. 475) takes this Co- 
plaeing it at Golonna, which, however, is lonna to be the Salehro of the Itineraries, 
said to have some remains of Cyclopean By others it has been supposed to be the 
walling, with Roman pavement on the site of Vetulonia. 
summit of the hill ; and vases, Roman 
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5ind its vicinity to the ancient Etruscan city of Eiisellas, which 
lies some five miles to the north, near the high-road to Siena. 

The Museum, which is in the Town-hall of Grosseto, is of very 
recent formation, hut from the numerous donations received from 
the i)ossessors of Etruscan antiquities, it already begins to make 
a respectable appearance. 

On the ground-floor are fourteen urns of alabaster from Vol- 
terra and other Etruscan sites. Among the subjects represented 
are the Death of (Enomaus— Sc3dla with fishes’-tails — a waggon- 
scene with the soul reclining within the car, or, it maybe, a sarco- 
phagus with the effigy of the deceased, on its way to the sepulchre 
— the parting of a married pair, the wife inside a doorway, the 
husband without, the usual Fury with a torch being present — two 
boys mounted on leopards, vis-a-vis, and a wmman kneeling 
betw^een them — Charun striking dowm a victim with his mallet, 
while a Fury seizes another wretched being by the hair. The best 
preserved of these urns is one in wiiich two men are represented 
slaying twm w'omen at an altar, while a Fury, torch in hand, is 
looking on. 

The rest of the antiquities are on the upper floor. The pottery 
is mostly of plain clay from Euselte, but there is also some red 
ware, like that of Arezzo, from the same site, some cock-crowned 
vases and other articles in hucchero from Chiusi, and a few^ painted 
vases of little beauty. The most interesting pottery in this 
collection is the late ware of Volsinii, of plain unglazed clay, but 
of elegant forms, decorated with figimes, foliage, fruit and flow^ers 
in relief, and bearing traces of colour. This wmre resembles the 
silvered vases of Orvieto. 

A black bowd of ordinary w^are is inscribed with the Etruscan 
alphabet, in characters rudely scratched on the clay, a copy of 

KIRUSCAN ALPHABET, ON A VASE, GROSSETO MUSEUM. 


wliicli is given in tlie woodcut. In Greek letters the alphabet 
would run thus : — 

A, r, E, F, (digamma), Z, H, (aspirate), 9, I, K, A, M, N, FI, 
Z, (accented), Q, (koppa), P, Z, T, Y, 0, X, 4>. 

The resemblance between this alphabet and that inscribed on 
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a cup found at Bomarzo is striking.^ This, however, should be 
of later date, as it has the kappa and kojjjxi in addition. I 
could not learn where this interesting bowl had been discovered. 

There are a gold necklace, and some rings, from Corneto, and 
sundry bronzes, though none from Busellse worthy of the rexDiita- 
tion its necropolis has acquhed. Thei'e is a case of bronze idols, 
and a second case full of falsifications- So again with the coins. 
Besides some genuine money of ancient Etruria, there are many 
specimens of the JEs grave of modern manufacture, all presented 
in good faith as genuine antiques. In fact the fabrication of 
Etruscan relics, especially of bronzes, is now going forward on an 
extensive scale in this x)art of Italy, and travellers should be on 
their guard wdien such o^oha is offered to them for purchase. In 
this Museum the genuine bronzes are exhibited in one case, the 
false ones in another ; thus the amateur has the opportunity of 
comparing them, and of learning to distinguish them for the 
future. 

At the distance of about four miles to the north are the 
hot-springs, called I Bagni di Eoselle. Above them rises a lofty 
hill, Poggio di Moscona, crowned with some ruins, which the 
traveller will be apt to mistake for those of Rusellse.'^' At the 
little wineshox^ hard by the Baths a guide is generally to be had.- 
I found not one, but half a dozen — young peasants, who had 
come to hear mass in the little chapel, and were returning to the 
site of Eusellae, where their cattle were grazmg. There are two 
ways hence to the ancient city, one on each side of the lofty hill 
of Moscona. It would not be amiss to go one way and return 
the other, I took the path to the right, and after traversing a 
tract of underwood for a coui3le of miles, ascended the steep 
slope on which Eusellse -was situated. The hill is one of those 
truncated cones often chosen by the Etruscans for the site of 
their cities, as at Orvieto, Saturnia, and Cosa ; and the slopes 
around it are covered with wood, so dense that it effectually 
conceals the walls from the spectator at a distance. By this road 
I entered Eusellse on its south-western side. I then turned to 
the right and followed the line of walls, which are traceable in 
detached fragments along the brow of the hill. 

At first, the masonry was horizontal — ^rudely so indeed, like 
that of Volterra and Populonia, but such was its decided cha- 
racter, though small stones were inserted in the interstices of the 

3 See Vol. I. p. 172 . mistake, and at first passed Euscllse mth- 

^ Sir Bichard Colt Hoare made tMs out seeing it. Classical Tour, I. p. 49. 

VOL. II. Q 
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large masses.^ But when I had gained the eastern side of the 
city, I found all rectangularity and horizontality at an end, the 
walls being composed of enormous masses piled up without 
regard to form, and differing only from the rudest style of 
Cyclopean, as described by Pausanias, in having the outer sur- 
faces smoothed. Speaking of Tiryns in Argolis, that writer says, 



PLAN OP NUSELLJB. 


Adapted from Micali, 


a, a. Line of Etmscan ■walls. c. Vaulted cisterns. 

h. Portion of ditto, represented in woodcut /. Kemains of ancient buildings, 

at p. 222. (j. Quarry of travertine. 

c. Walled inclosure, probably the Arx. h. Quarry of sandstone. 

d, d. Sites of gates. i. Etruscan tomb. 


“ The walls, which are the only ruins remaining, are the work of 
the Cyclops, and are formed of unhewn blocks, each of which is 
so huge that the smallest of them could not be in the least stiiTed 
by a yoke of mules. Small stones were fitted in of old, in such a 
way that each of them is of great service in uniting the large 
blocks.”® Ill these walls of Busellte small blocks are intermixed 
with the large masses, occupying the interstices, and are often in 
some measure fitted to the form of the gap. The irregularity 
and shapelessness of this masonry is partly owing to the traver- 

^ It is this regular portion of the walls 15 feet bigb ; the block marked a is 7 feet 
which, is represented in the woodcut at the 4 inches long, by 5 feet 4 inches in height, 
head of this chapter. They are here about ® Pausan. II. 25, 7 ; cf. 11. 16, 4. 
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tine of wHcli it is composed; that material not so readily splitting 
into polygonal forms as limestone, but ratlier having a horizontal 
•cleavage.’^ 

This masonr}^ then cannot be correctly described either as 

Cyclopean,” like that of Tiiyns, because the outer surface is 
hewn, or as ""polygonal,” for the blocks are not cut into deter- 
minate forms. 

The masses are in general veiy large, varying from six to ten 
feet in length, and from four to eight in height. Some stand 
vertically seven or eight feet, by four or five in width, and I 
■observed one nearly thirteen feet in length.^ The diflaculty of 
raising such huge blocks into their places would be immense ; 
but I believe that in nearly all these cases where the walls are 
formed of the local rock, they have been let down from above — 
that the top of the insulated height chosen for the site of the city 
was levelled, and the masses thus quarried off were used in the 
fortifications. There are still some deej) pits in one part of the 
•city, whence stone has been cut. The walls on the eastern side 
of the city are in several parts fifteen or twenty feet high ; but on 
the north, where they are most j)erfect, they rise to the height of 
twenty to thirty feet. Here the largest blocks are to be seen, 
.and the masonry is most Tirynthian in character ; here also the 
walls are not mere embankments, but rise above the level of the 
•city. On the w^estern side there are few fragments extant, and 
those are of smaller and more regular masonry than in any other 
part of the circuit. On this side are many traces of an inner wall 
banking vL-p the higher ground within the city, and composed of 
ismall rectangular blocks, corresponding in size with tliose usually 


7 Tliese walls are cited by Gerliard 
‘•(Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 40 ; c£. 1831, p. 410, 
'tav. d’agg. F. 1.) as an example of the 
rudest and most ancient kind of Cyclopean 
masonry, similar to tliose of Tiryns and 
Mycenje in Argolis, and of Arpino and 
Aufidena in Italy ; but the smoothing of 
the outer sui'face distinguishes them from 
the Cyclopean walls of Pausanias, as well 
.as from the ancient walls above Monte 
Fortino, thought to be those of Artena of 
the Volsci, and from those at Civitella and 
Olcvano, on the opposite range of moun- 
tains ; all of which are in every respect 
nnhewn. Mi*. Bunbury, on the other hand 
(Glass. Mus. V. p. 180), though he does 
not speak from personal acquaintance with 
Eusellaj, describes portions of the walls 


as ‘‘decidedly polygonal” — a term by no 
means apiilicable ; for there is nothing 
here resembling the ancient masonry of 
Cosa, or of Segni, Alatri, and other poly- 
gonal foitifications of Central Italy. He 
also states that all the polygonal portions 
of these walls are of hard limestone, while 
the regular masonry is of macigno, or 
stratified sandstone. I may be allowed to 
question this fact, for to me the rock ap- 
peared to be travertine throughout. This 
is confirmed by Kepetti, IV. p. 820. 

^ 1 add the dimensions of a few of these 
blocks — 8 feet 4 inches high, by 3 feet 
2 inches wide — 12 feet 8 inches long, hy 
2 feet 10 inches high — 7 feet 4 inches, by 
4 feet 10 inches— 6 feet 4‘mches, by 5 feet 
4 inches. 

Q 2 
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forming city-walls in tlie volcanic district oftlie land. I lie space 
between this outer and inner line of wall reminded me of the 
2)omoemtm, the sacred space within and without the walls of 
Etruscan cities, no signs of which have I been able to trace on 
any other ancient site.^ It is true that in this part the inner 
wall embanks the high mound to the north, which theie is leason 
to suppose was the Arx; but the same walling is to be traced 
round another mound at the south-eastern angle, as well as at 
several intermediate points ; which makes me suspect there was 
a continuous line of it. 

The area enclosed by the walls forms an irregular quadrangle,, 
between ten and eleven thousand feet, or about two miles, in 
circuit.^ The city then was much smaller than ^ olteiia, yet 
larger than Popiilonia or Fiesole. 

I traced the sites of six gates — two on the northern side, one at 
each angle ; two in the eastern wall, and two also in the western. 
Ill the southern I could perceive no such traces. 

Let no one venture to explore the site of Eusellse who is not 
prepared for a desperate undertaking, who is not thorn-proof in 
the strength or the worthlessness of his raiment. To ladies it is 
a curiosity more effectually tabooed than a Carthusian convent; 
they can hardly even approach its walls. The area of the city 
and the slopes around are densely covered with a thorny shruh,. 


^ Tlie ^omcerunn \vas a space marked 
out by tlie founder within, or witliout, or 
on hotli sides of, the walls of an Etruscan 
city, or of tliose cities, which, like Eoine, 
were built according to the Etruscan ritual ; 
and it was so called by the Romans, be- 
cause it was murum, or pone miiros 
as A. Gellius says, or proxiimm muro as 
b'estiis intimates. Though its name is 
Roman, its origin was undoubtedly Etrus- 
can ; and it was marked out by the plough, 
according to the rites which the Etruscans 
obserred in founding their cities. It was 
ever after held sacred from the plough and 
from habitation, and was used by the 
augurs in taking the city-auspices, being 
divided into ‘‘regions” for that puri)Ose. 
But when the city was enlarged the po- 
mcsrlnm was also carried further out, as 
was the case with Rome, where one hill 
after another was included within it. Its 
boundaries w'ere marked by cippi or ter- 
mini. The space it inclosed was called 
the ager effatus. Liv. I. 41 ; Dion. Hal. 


IV. y. 218 ; Varro, L. L. V. 143 ; Plutarch. 
Romul. ; Aul. Grell. XIII. 1 4 ; Tacit. Ann, 
XII. 24, 25 ; Festus, r. Prosimurium ; 
Serv. ad Virg. JEn. YI. 197 ; Cicero, de 
Divin. I. 17 ; IL 35 ; cf. Muller, Etrnsk. 
Ill- 6, 9. Xiebuhr (I. p. 2SS) thinks the 
“ w^ord povioerium seems properly to denote 
a suburb taken into the city, and included 
within the range of its auspices.” 

If the above-mentioned space in the 
walls of Riisellse w'ere the ponucrvmn, of 
which I am very doubtful, it was the inner 
portion. But the inner line of masonry 
may be merely the embankment of the 
higher ground within the city-walls, or it 
may be a second line of fortifications. 

^ See Micali’s Plan of Eusellie (Ant. 
Pop. Ital. tav. 8), and that of Ximenes 
(Esame dell’ Esaine d’un libro sopra la 
Maremma Sanese) from 'which it is taken. 
MUUer (Etrusk. I. 3, 3) cites Riisellee as. 
an instance of the usual quadrangular form 
of Etruscan cities. 
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called marmccty' wliicli I liad often admired elsewhere for its 
bright yellow blossoms, and delicate foliage ; but as an antagonist 
it is most formidable, particularly in winter, when its fierceness is 
unmitigated by a leafy covering. Even could one disregard the 
thorns, the difficulty of forcing one’s way through the thickets is 
so great that some of the finest portions of the walls are un- 
ap};)roacliable from below, and in very few spots is it possible to 
take a sketch.^^ Within the city, the thickets are not so dense. 
Such at least I found the state of the hill in 1844, and such, I 
hear, it is still. Let him therefore, who would explore this site, 
keep in mind the proverb — tal came, tal coltello '' — as your 
meat is, so must your knife be ” — and take care to arm himself 
for the struggle. 

Within the walls are sundry remains. On the elevated part to 
the north, which I take to have been the Arx, besides fragments 
of rectangular masonry, are some vaults of Eoman work, which 
have been supposed, it seems to me on no valid grounds, to have 
formed part of an amphitheatre.^ At the south-eastern angle of 
the city is a mound, crested by a triple, concentric square of 
masonry, which Micali takes to have been the Arx, though it 
-seems to me more ^^robably the site of a temple or tower.*^' 

On the south-western side of the city are three parallel vaults 


When writers describe tlie walls of 
Euhsellie as ‘‘of well hewn parallelopii)ed 
blocks ” (Micali, Ant, Pop. Ital. I. j). 144), 
■or “of sanarecl blocks of immense size” 
(Cliiver. II. 1). 614), it is clear they must 
have contented themselves with the por- 
tions to the south and west, — such as that 
represented in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter — and were stopt by the mar- 
Tucd from seeing the finest fragments. 
The mar rum seems to have had a long here- 
ditary locus standi in this part of Italy ; 
and it is x^i^ohably to this shrub that Poly- 
bius (II. 28) refers, in his description of 
the battle I^tween the Eomans and Grauls 
in this neighbourhood. The latter were 
evidently “freshmen” in the Maremma, 
or they would not have been so ready 
to denude themselves, lest their clothes 
should impede them in passing through the 
thickets. 

3 Ximenes (Esame, &c. ), who published 
in 1775, was the first to give a plan of 
these ruins as an amphitheatre ; Hoare 
(Glass. Toxir, I. p. 64), in 1818, could see 
nothing of such a structure, beyond the 


form ; and that is not at the pi’esent day 
very apparent, llepetti (IV. p. 820), 
however, speaks of it as an undoubted 
amphitheatre ; and Pi'anpois also so de- 
scribes it, stating that the remains of the 
structure are in great X)art extant. Pull. 
Inst. 1851, p. 3. 

The foundations of the two outer 
quadrangles are not now very distinct, 
though the terraces can be traced ; but the 
inner square pi’eseiwes its foundations un- 
moved, consisting of the small rectangular 
blocks already described — the only sort of 
masonry within the city-walls. The square 
is 48 feet, and the thickness of the wall 
5 feet 6 inches. Within the square the 
ground sinks in a deep hollow. This 
would seem to indicate a tower rather than 
a temple, but its small size xn'ecludes to 
my mind the idea of its being the citadel, 
which on other Etruscan sites is not a mere 
castle or keep, as this must have been, 
but an inclosure of such extent as to con- 
tain within its area a triple temple, like 
that on the Capitoline at Borne. 
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of Homan ojnis mcertuin^ about a liuiidred feet long. Xliey are 
sunk in the high embanked ground already mentioned, in which, 
not far from them, are traces of a gate through the inner line of 
wall.5 

From the height of Eusellai you look southward over the wide 
vale of the Ombrone, with the ruined town of Istia on the banks, 
of that river ; but Grosseto is not visible, being concealed by the 
loftier heights of Moscona, which is crowned by the ruins of a 
circular tower.® On the east is a wooded hollow ; but on the- 
north lies a wide bare valley, through which rmis the road to. 
Siena, and on the opposite heights stands the town of Batignano, 
of proverbial insalubrity — “ BatUjnano fa la fossa.” On the west, 
the valle}' widens out towards the great lake of Castiglione, the 
Lacus Prelim, or Aprilis, of antiquity, which of old must have 
been as at present a mere morass, into which several rivers dis- 
charge themselves ; but it had then an island in the midst, which 
is no longer distinguishable.^ Castiglion della Pescaja is seen on 
the shore at the foot of the hills which rise behind the iiromontory 
of Troja. 

Scarcely a trace of the necropolis had been discovered when I 
first visited Eusellje ; for no excavations had been made on this 


s At this spot the masonry of the em- 
bankment, each course of which recedes 
from that below it, as at the Ara Eegina of 
Tarquinii, terminates abruptly, so as to 
leave an even break all the way ui), 
making it clear that here w’as a gate, or a 
roadway, to the high ground within the 
embankment. 

® I did not ascend this height, but Sir 
llichard Hoare, who sought here for the 
ruins of Rusella?, describes this tower as 
built over subterranean vaults, axoparently 
reservoirs. Classical Tour, I. p. 50. 

" This lake, or rather swamp, is called 
‘‘Aprilis,” by the Itineraries (see page 
211). Cicero (jiro Milone, 27) calls it 
“ Prelitis,” and speaks of its island. Pliny 
(III. 8) must mean the same when he 
mentions the “ amnes Prille,” a little to 
the north of the ITmbro. These “ amnes ” 
seem to refer to several mouths or emis- 
saries to the lake. The island of which 
Cicero speaks is Xw some suiDposed to have 
been the hill of Badia al Fango, nearly two 
miles from the lake, hut Repetti (lY. p. 
10) considers it rather to have been a 
little mound now called Badiola, on which 
arc still some remains of ancient buildings. 


and which he thinks in tlie time of Cicero 
may have stood in the midst of the marsh, 
instead of hai’d by it, as at present. It is 
impossible to say of what extent the lake 
was of old ; before the hydraulic operations, 
commenced, in 1828 for its “ bonitication,’’ 
as the Italians term it, it had a suj^erficial 
extent of 33 square miles, but it is now 
reduced by the means taken, and still 
taking, for filling it up ; this is done by 
letting in the waters of the Ombrone, 
which bring down abundant deposits fronn 
the interior. It would seem, from the 
forcible possession Clodius took of the 
island in its waters, as related by Cicero 
(loc. cit.), that this spot was much more 
desirable as a habitation in ancient times- 
than at present, when it is “the very 
centre of the infection of the Tuscan Ma- 
remma.” Repetti gives good reasons for 
regarding this lake or swamp as originally 
the bed of the sea. An interesting account- 
will be found in the same wuiter (II. v. 
Gfrosseto) of the attempts made at various, 
periods and by different means to reduce 
the extent of stagnant "watei*, and lessen 
the imhealthine of this district. 
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site witliin the memory of man. The hardness of the rock and 
the dense woods which for ages have covered the hill, in great 
measure accounted for this. It ai^peared to me iDrohahle that 
here, as on other sites of similar character, the tombs were of 
masonry, heaped over with earth. Such is the character of one 
on the ascent to the city from the south, not far from the walls. 
It is a chamber only seven feet by five, lined with small blocks 
of unhewn masonry like the Tirynthian in miniature, and covered 
with large slabs, about eighteen inches thick. The chamber was 
original^ of greater depth, but is now so choked with earth that 
a man cannot stand upright in it. It can be entered only by a 
hole in the roof, where one of the cover-slabs has been removed ; 
for the original doorway, which opened in the slope of the hill, 
and which is covered with a horizontal lintel, is now blocked up. 
As it is therefore a mere pit, without any indications above the 
surface, it is not easy to find. From the peculiarity of the 
masonry, and from the general analogy this tomb bears to those 
of Saturnia, I do not hesitate to pronounce it of high antiquity. 
This was the only sepulchre I could perceive, or that I could then 
hear of, in the vicinity of Eusellse.® 

Since the publication of the former edition of this work, this 
necropolis has been well explored. Frangois, the most enter- 
prising and successful excavator of Etruscan cemeteries in our 
day, was the first who turned his attention to that of Eusellse. 
He discovered numerous tombs in the neighbouring hills, 
especially in those to the north towards Monte Pescali and Batig- 
nano, and many also in the plain three or four miles to the south 
of Eusellie. These latter he describes as small chambers, about 
ten feet long by eight wide, and eight high, constiuxcted of 
masonry, exactly lilce those of Cuma. All had been rifled of old, 
and, like that described by me above, had been entered through 
the roof, by the removal of one of the cover-stones. The door- 
ways were of the usual Egyptian foiun, but were generally found 
closed, or walled-up. Over some of these sepulchres remains of 
tumuli could be traced. Nothing of value was found witliin them, 
but from the fragments of iiottery and bronze, he learned that 

^ This tomb has a great resemblance in tt seq. ; Abeken, Mittelitalien, p. 240, taf. 
construction, if not in form, to the Se- lY. 6a — d. 

polture di Gi-iganti of Sardinia, which are Cluver (II. p. 514) speaks of sundry- 
long, passage-like sepulchres of rude stones, marbles, columns, bronze figures, and 

and covered in with unhewn slabs. De la ancient coins haying been dug up before 
Marmora, Voyage en Sai'daigne, ph IV. his time, 
pp. 21-35 ; and Bull. Inst, 1833, p. 125 
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these tombs were of the latter days of the national indej)enclence. 
In the dense thickets in the well as on the hill-slo]pes, 

he observed traces of large tumuli, imperceptible to the ordinary 
observer, but easily recognised by a practised eye. Where the 
hills were of tiifo, the tombs were hollowed in it, and on rocky 
ground they were constructed of rude masonry, covered with 
mounds of earth. Besides vases with black figures, he found 
bronzes, inferior in beauty to none yielded by other cemeteries of 
northern Etruria, of skilful chiselling, and having a patina of a 
reddish brown tone, probably ini j) arte d by the character of the soil 
in which they had lain for ages.® The illustrations opposite repre- 
sent a beautiful, though archaic, figure of an Etruscan divinity 
found at Eusellge in 1875, and now in the possession of Professor 
S. S. Lewis of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who has 
kindly allowed me to have woodcuts made from photographs of 
the original. The figure measures eight and a half inches in 
height, and from its attributes is recognised as the goddess Elpis 
or Spes. These attributes— to quote the Professor^ own words 
— are the attitude of the right hand, wdiich is stretched out and 
holds a lotus-flower ; the steady energetic forward motion indi- 
cated by the stride of the legs ; and the pose of the left-hand, 
which slightly lifts the long robe (Xtrcop 'nobijpris), that hardly 
embarrasses the lissome figure. The severe, almost stern, expres- 
sion of the countenance and whole figui*e well corresj)onds with 
the fact that spes and spcro (as iXTrCs and ikirCCco also) are used 
for the anticipation of evil as well as of good.^’ Mr. Lewis assigns 
to this figure a date somewhat earlier than the finest period of 
Greek art, or from 500 to 450 b.c. 

The walls of Eusellae, from their stupendous massiveness, and 
the rude shapelessness of the blocks, are indisputably of very 
early date, and may rank among the most ancient structures 
extant in Italy. While those of Cosa and Satiirnia, in the neatly 
joined polygonal style, have been referred to later, even to Koman, 
times, no one has ever ventured to call in question the venerable 
antiquity of Eusellae ; which therefore needs no confirmation 
from historical sources. The limited extent of the city, only two 
miles in circumference, does not seem to entitle it to rank among 
the Twelve chief cities of Etruria. Yet this honour is generally 
accorded to it; principall}^ on the ground of a passage in Dionysius, 
where it is cited in connection with Clusium, Arretium, Volaterrae, 

^ Bull. Inst. 1851, p. 8, 4, Noel des found in the lake of Monte Falterona have 
Vergers, Etnirie, L p. 59, All the bronzes the same peculiar brownish 
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Etruria; wMcli seems to imply tliat it was at that time a city of 
first-rate importance.^ This is the earliest mention made of 
Eusellas in history. We next hear of it in the year 453 of Eome, 
in the dictatorship of M. Valerius Maximus, who marched his 


^ Dion. Hal. IIP c. 51. Yet Livy (X. and Arretinin, as urheSj Etruria capita— 
7) speaks of it as a town, and, thus placing Eusellie in an inferior eategory. 

in the next sentence, of Yolsinii, Penisia, 
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army into the territory of Eusell£e, and there broke the might 
of the Etruscans,” and forced them to sue for peace.^ And again 
in the year 460, the consul, Postiiniius Megellus, entered the 
territory of Eiisellse, and not only laid it waste, but attacked 
and stormed the city itself, capturing more than 2000 men, and 
slaying almost as many around the walls. ^ When we next find, 
it mentioned in history, it is among the cities of Etruria, wlricli 
furnished supplies to Scipio in the Second Punic War. It sent 
him its quota in corn, and fir for ship-building.^ It is after- 
wards mentioned among the Eoman colonies in Etruria.^ It 
continued to exist after the fall of the Western EmiDire, and for 
ages was a bishojo’s see, till in 1138, its population had sunk so 
low, and the site was so infested by robbers and outlaws, that 
its see and inhabitants were transfeiTed to Grosseto, its modern 
representative.^ Since that time Eusellae has remained as it is. 
now seen — a 'wilderness of rocks and thickets — the haunt of the 
fox and wild boar, of the serpent and lizard — visited by none but 
the herdsman or shepherd, who lies the live-long day stretched 
in vacancy on the sward, or turning a wondering gaze on the 
stupendous ruins around him, of whose origin and history he 
cannot form a conception. 


- Liv. X. 4, 5. 

^ Liv- X. 37. Signor Passerini, an en- 
gineer, resident at Grosseto, informs me 
tliat in excavations wliicli lie made at tlie 
foot of Moscona, about 10 years ago, lie 
found numerous skeletons rudely buried 
and lying side by side, eacb with a bronze 


coin at the hack of his head. May they 
not have been the victims of tbis Roman 
victory ? 

Liv. XXVIII. 45. 

® Plin. III. 8. Ptol. p. 72, ed. Bert. 

® Repetti, II. pp. 526, 822. 
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TELAMONE.— OX. 

— dives oj)um Priami dum regna manebant ; 

Nunc tantum sinus, et static malefida carinis. — ViiiaiL. 

South of Grosseto, the next place of Etruscan interest is- 
Telamone, or Talamone, eighteen miles distant. For the first 
half of the way the railroad traverses a wide plain^ crossing the 
Ombrone, the Umbro of antiquity — non icjnohile flimen — by a 
bridge. In Pliny’s time this stream was navigable ; ^ but for 
what distance we know not. Passing Alberese and its quarries,^ 
the road enters a wooded valley, with a range of hills on the right 
renowned as the haunt of the wild boar and roebuck — 

Ubi cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus. 

Hither accordingly the cacciatori of Rome and Florence resort in 
the season, taking up their quarters at Collecchio, a way-side inn, 
twelve miles from Grosseto. Not far from Collecchio is a ruined 
tower, called Torre della Bella Marsilia ; and tradition asserts 
that a fair daughter of the Max’silj family was in bygone ages 
seized here by Barbary corsairs, and carried to Constantinople, 
where her beauty raised her to share the throne of the Sultan.'' 
Where this range of hills sinks to the sea, a castle on a small 
headland, a few houses at its foot, and a vessel or two off the 
shore, mark the j)ort of Telamone. 


^ Plin, III* 8 . — Umbro, uavigiorum 
capax, et ab eo tractus Umbrige. Rutilius 
(I. 337-340) speaks of the snug port at 
its mouth.. Cluver (II. p. 474) thinks from 
Pliny’s mention of it, that it gave its name 
to the Umbrians ; but Muller (Etrusk. 
einl. 2, 12) on the contrary, considers it to 
have received its name from that ancient 
people; and interprets Pliny as meaning 
that a district on the river was called 


Umbria. 

^ The name is evidently derived from 
the limestone — aZ&ereae— which is quarried 
here. 

^ Eepetti, L p. 765. Excavations were 
made in this neighbourhood in 1861, but 
though numerous tombs w*ere opened, thej 
yielded few objects of value or interest. 
Bull. Soc. Colomb. 1861, p. 16. 
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Telamone lies nearly two miles off tlie railroad^ and to reaclx it 
you Ixave to skirt tlie sandy sliores of tlie little ba}", sprinkled 
with aloes, and fragments of Komaii ruin. Tlxe place is squalid 
beyond description, almost in utter ruin, desolated in summer b}^ 
inalai’ia, and at no tinxe containing more than some hundred and 
fifty befevered souls — -fehbncltanti, as the Italixins say on whose 
heads Heaven has rained 

“ The blistering* drops of the Maremma’s dew. ” 

Inn there is none^; and no traveller, who seeks more than mere 
shelter and a shake-down, should think of passing the night here, 
but should go forward to Orbetello, twelve miles to the south. 
Indeed, I know not why the antiquarian ti'aveller should halt at 
Telamone, for the castle is only of the middle ages, and nothing 
within it is of higher aixtiquity ; though the shores of its bay, 
like those of BaicU, are covered with wrecks of Eoman villas."^ 
No vestiges of Etruscan tiixies could I perceive or hear of at 
Telamone, or in its immediate neighbourhood ; yet the place can 
lay claim to that remote antiquity. There ai^e Eoman remains 
also on the tower-crested headland of Telamonaccio, which forms 
the eastern horn of the port, and which disputes with Telamone 
the honour of being the site of the Etruscan town.^^ 

Telamone has retained its ancient name, wiiicli is said to be 
deiived from Telamon, the Argonaut, wdio touched here on his 
return from the celebrated expedition to Colchis, piior to the 
Trojan war, some thirteen centuries before Christ.^ But such an 
oiigin is cleaiiy fabulous. There is no doubt, however, of the 
high antiquity of the site ; but wiietlxer Telamon was founded by 
the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi, wdxo built many towms on this coast, ^ or 
wTis simply of Etruscan origin,*^ we have no means of determining. 


There are said to bo soiiic Roman vaults 
.on the heights above Teluinone, but I sought 
them in vain. 

Francois (Bull. Inst. 1851, p. 5) is of 
opinion that the present village stands on 
the ruins of an Etruscan fortress, which 
protected the mouth of the port, and that 
on the opposite height of Telamonaccio, 
stood another similar fortress, whose founda- 
tions, he says, are still visible. 

« Died. Sic. IV. p. 259, ed. Rhod. Dio- 
dorus calls it 800 Htdclia (100 miles) from 
Rome, which is i*ather less than the dis- 
tance by the road. Lanzi (II. p. 83) sug- 
gests that this port may have i*eceived its 


name from its form of a girdle — 

Telamon is not the only Argonaut mentioned 
in connection with Etruria. Jason also is 
said to have landed in Elba, whence Portt 
Ferrajo received its ancient name of Argons 
Portus (Strabo, V. p. 224 ; Diodor. loc. 
cit.) ; and to have contended with the 
Tyrrhenes in a naval combat. Possis of 
Magnesia ap. Athen. VJI. c. 47. 

7 Cluver (II. p. 477) ascribes its origin 
to the Pelasgi ; so also Cramer, I. p. 192, 

® Mela (11. 4) in mentioning it among 
the coast-towns of Etruria, says they were 
all Etruscans both in site and name — 
Btrusca et ioca et nomina ; but this must 
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There is no historical mention of Telamon in the times of 
Etruscan independence. We hear of it first in the year 529, 
when the Romans defeated, in this neighboiirhood, an army of 
Cisalpine Gauls, who had made an irruption into Etruria.^ 

It was at the port of Telamon that Marius landed on his return 
from Africa (87 n.c.), to retrieve his ruined fortunes^ This is 
the last historical notice we have of Telamon in ancient times ; 
and excei)t that it is mentioned in the catalogues of the geo- 
grap)hers and in the Itineraiies,- we have no further record of 
its existence till the beginning of the fourteenth century.® 

Though we do not learn from ancient writers that Telamon 
was used as a iDort in Etruscan times, it is impossible to believe 
that the advantages of a harbour, sheltered from every wind save 
the south, and protected even in that quarter by the natural 
breakwater of Monte Argentaro and its double isthmus, could 
have been overlooked or neglected by the most maritime nation 
of their time, the sea-kings ” of Italy.'^' The recent discovery 
of an Etruscan city of great size in the neighbourhood, sufficiently 
establishes the fact,^ which is further confirmed by the evidence 
of its coins.® 


be taken with reservation, as in the same 
list are Pisse, Pyrgi, and Gastrum Novum, 
as manifestly Grreek and Eoman respectively 
in name, as they are known to have been 
in origin. Of. Steph. Byzant. v. TeAa/^c^v. 

® Polybius {II. 27) places the site of this 
battle near Telamon, and somewhat to the 
north ; Frontinus (Strateg. I. 2, 7) says it 
was at a place called Colonia, which is 
supposed, but on no valid gi'ounds, to be 
Golonna di Buriano, between Gfrosseto and 
FoUonica (Cramer, Anc. Italy, I. p. 194). 
Frontinus says that when iEmilius, the 
Eoman Consul, led his army into the plain, 
he observed a multitude of birds rising 
from a distant wood, and suspecting an 
ambush, he sent out scouts, who brought 
him word that 10,000 Gauls were concealed 
in the forest. 

^ Plutarch. Marius. 

^ Plin. III. 8. Ptolemy (p, 68) speaks 
of its ‘‘promontory,” 

^ Eepetti, V. }). 498. 

^ Diodorus (IV. p. 259) indeed calls it a 
port in the time of the Argonauts, but 
beside that such a record of fabulous times 
cannot be received as authentic, the word 
he uses may signify merely a natural haven, 
without the addition of a town. 


^ See Chapter LI. on Yetiilonia. Mailer, 
when he hesitated whether to regard 
Telamon as the x>ort of Eusellce, Saturnia, 
or Vulci (Etrusk. I. p. 296, cf. 333), was 
not aware of the existence of a first-rate 
Etruscan city, only a few miles inland, to- 
which it must undoubtedly have served as- 
a port. Though Stephauus calls Telamon 
a “city,” it can have been but a small 
town, or a fortified landing-place, such as 
Gravisca?, PjTgi, and Alsium, appear to 
have been. 

® The coins attributed to Telamon are in 
general just like the as and semis of early 
Eome, having the bearded Janus-head on 
the obverse, and the prow on the reverse,, 
but with the addition of “ Tla” in Etruscan 
characters. Sometimes, in place of the 
Janus, there is the head of J ove, or that 
of a helmed warrior, whom Lanzi takes for 
Telamon, as it was customary to represent 
heroes or heroines on coins. And he inter- 
prets the i>row also as referring to the 
Argonauts. One coin, a decussis, has the 
legend of “Tlate,” in Etruscan characters, 
which Lanzi proposes to blfend in such a way 
as to read “Tlamne,” or Telamon ; but 
Muller suggeststhat these coins may belong 
to the fo:dus Lniinum — Tlate being put 
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The hay is now so choked with sand and sea-weed, that even 
small coasting craft, when laden, have much ado to enter ,- ’’ and 
in summer the stagnant pools along the shore send forth intolei- 
able effluvia, generating deadly fevers, and poisoning the atmo- 
sphere for miles around. What httle commerce is now carried 
on, consists in the shipment of corn, timber, and charcoal. 

The Barone Vivarelli of Telamone had a choice collection of 
Etruscan antiquities, which has very recently been secured by 
the Government for the Etruscan Museum at Florence. 

The road to Orbetello runs along the swampy shore, with low 
bare heights inland, once crowmed by one of the proudest cities 
of Etruria, whose site had been forgotten for ages ; and with the 
lofty headland of Monte Argentaro seaward, and the wooded 
peaks of the Giglio — Igilii silvosa cacimiina ^ — ^by its side ; often 
concealed by the woods of pine, which stretch for miles in a 
dense black line along this coast. The river Osa, the Ossa of 
antiquity,® is next crossed, where large masses in the stream 
proclaim the wi’eck of the Roman bridge, by which the Via 
Aurelia was carried over it. Four or five miles beyond, is the 
Albegna, the ancient Albinia,^ a much wider river, with a little 
fort on its left bank, marking the frontier of the Presidj, a small 
district on this coast, which belonged first to Spain, then to 
Naples, and was annexed to Tuscany at the Congress of Vienna. 
Wlien I first visited this coast, all these rivers had to be crossed 
by feny-boats. There was a sajdng — “ When you meet with a 
bridge, pay it more respect than 3'ou would to a count ” — 

Quando vedi un ponte, 

Fa g^li pill onor clie non ad un conte — 

find with good reason, for counts in Italy are plentiful as hlack- 
herries — you meet them at every turn ; but bridges ! — they are 

for Tlatium. A sextans with the head of evidently been used for mooring vessels, 

a young Hercules, and a trident between and also a large ring of metal, half buried 

■two dolphins, with the legend “ Tel,” is in the soil, that must have served the same 
referred by Sestini to Telamon. Lanzi, IL purpose. BulL Inst., 1851, p. 5. He imagines 
pp. 28, 84, tav. 11. 4-6 ; Muller, Etrusk. that the large Etruscan city, 5 or 6 miles 

I. p. f333 ; Sestini, Lett. Numis. III. pp. inland, mentioned in the text, was that of 

11-13 ; Mionneb, Suppl. I. pp. 203-4. Telamone, but of this we will treat in a 
Cramer, Anc. Italy, I. p. 192. Millingen subsequent chapter. 

{Humis. Anc. Italxe, p. 173) doubts if ® Eutiliiis, 1. 325. Caesar, Bell. Civ, I. 
these coins should be referred to Telamon, 34 ; Mela, II. 7. Called also .®gilium ; 

^ Erangois maintains that the port origi- and by the Greeks, .$gilon. ,Hin. III. 12. 
nally stretched three miles inland, for he Ptolem. Geog. p. 68. 

found in the dense wood at that distance ^ Called Albinia by the Peutingerian 
from the sea, remains of columns that had Table, Alinina by the Maritime Itinerary. 
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deserving of all reverence, albeit j)atronised by neither saint nor 
sovereign. Three rivers I crossed in a morning’s drive along 
one of the high roads in Tuscany, and all under the protection 
■of St. Christopher, the first Christian ferryman ! The vast im- 
l^rovement in the means of communication already made by the 
present government must astonish all who have known Italy in 
her former disjointed condition. 

For five or six 3niles after the Albegna, the road traverses pine- 
woods, and then branches off to Orbetello, which lies at the 
^extremity of a long tongue of sand, stretching into its wide 
lagoon, and is over-shadowed by the double-peaked mountain- 
mass of Ai’gentaro ; as described by Rutilius — 

Tenditur in medias mons Argentarins nndas, 

Ancipitiqne jugo cserula rura premit. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

OEBETELLO. 

CyclopiTm rncenia conspicio. — T irgil, 

Oebetello presents a tlireatening front to tlae stranger. A 
strong line of fortifications crosses the sandy isthmus by which 
he approaches it; principally the work of the Spaniards, who pos- 
sessed the town for a hundred and fifty years — from 1557 to 1707. 
On every other side it is fenced in by a stout sea-wall. But its 
chief strength lies in its position in the midst of the wide lagoon, 
protected from all attacks by sea by the two necks of sand which 
unite Monte Argentaro to the mainland; and to be otherwise 
approached only by the narrow tongue, on whose tip it stands — 
a position singularly like that of Mexico.^ 

This Stagno, or lagoon, the sea marsh ” of Strabo,^ is a vast 
expanse of stagnant salt-water, so shallow that it may be forded 
in parts, yet never dried up by the hottest summer ; the curse 
of the country around, for the foul and pestilent vapours, and 
the swarms of musquitoes and other insects it genei’ates at that 
season, yet compensating the inhabitants with an abundance of' 
fish. The fishery is generally carried on at night, and in the 
way often practised in Italy and Sicily — by harpooning the fish 
which are attracted by a light in the prow of the boat. It is a 
curious sight on calm nights to see hundreds of these little skiffs 
or canoes wandering about with their lights, and making an ever 
moving illumination on the surface of the lake. 

OrbeteUo has further interest for the antiquary. The founda- 
tions of the sea-wall which surround it on three sides, are of vast 
polygonal blocks, just such as are seen on many ancient sites 
of Central Italy — Norba, Segni, Palestrina, to wit — and such as 


^ I have here described its original po- construction, 
sition. The causeway which now connects ^ Strabo, V. p. 225—Afaya0<iAaTT«. 
it with Monte Argentaro, is of modem 
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compose the walls of the neighbouring Cosa, That these blocks 
are of ancient shaping no one acquainted with the so-called 
Pelasgic remains of Italy can for a moment doubt; and that 
they are also in great measure of ancient arrangement, is equally 
manifest; but that they have been in some rebuilt, 

especially in the upper courses, is also obvious from the wide 
interstices between them, here and there, now stopped with 
mortar and bricks. The masonry tells its tale as clearly as 
stones can speak — that the ancient fortifications, having fallen 
into decay, were rebuilt with the old materials, but b}' much 
less skilful hands, the defects in the reconstruction being stopped 
up with mortar and rubble — that the blocks, even where they 
retain their original positions, have suffered so much from the 
action of the elements, especially from the salt waves of the lake, 
which often violentl}" lash the walls, as to have lost much of that 
smoothness of surface, and that close, neat fitting of joints, which 
characterise this sort of masonry; and that the hollows and 
interstices thus formed have been in many parts ^Dlastered over 
with mortar.'"^ Ancient masonry of this description never had, 
and never needed cement; holding together by the enormous 
weight of its masses. 

It seems highly x)robable from the character of this masonry, and 
the position of the town on the level of the shore, that Orbetello, 
like Pisa, Pju^gi; and Alsium, was originally founded by the Pelasgi; 
to whom I would attribute the construction of these walls. But 
that it was also occupied by the Etruscans is abundantly proved 
by the tombs of that |)eople, which have been discovered in the 
close vicinity of the city, on the isthmus of sand which connects 
it with the mainland. Most of them have been found in the 
gi’ounds of Signor Baffael de "Witt, an inhabitant of the town, 
who has made a collection of their contents.^ No tombs now 
remain open ; in truth, the soil is so loose that they are found 


3 Hoare (Class. Tour, I. xx 61) came to 
tlie conclusion that the blocks in these for- 
tifications must haye been brought, either 
from some Homan road, or from the neigh- 
bouring ruins of Cosa. But they are of 
larger size, and of much greater depth than 
Homan paving-stones ; nor are they of 
basalt, the usual material in roads. Still 
less likely is it that they have been brought 
from Cosa, for the walls of that city on this 
side, and towards the sea generally, are ^oo 
perfect to have supplied so great a mass of 
VOL. II. 


material ; and again the masonry of Cosa 
is wholly of limestone ; tJiat of Orbetello is 
principally of crag, or marine conglomerate, 
as though it had been quarried near the 
shore. 

In Signor De Witt’s garden there is 
the cai>ital of a column, taken from an 
Etruscan tomb, which resembles that in 
Campanari’s Garden at Toscanella (Yol. L 
p. 481), in having human heads between 
the volutes. 

R 
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•with their roofs falleii^in, and their contents buried in the earth. 
Some of the sepulchres are hollowed in the sandstone rock, and 
contain two or three chambers, which show traces of architectural 
features akin to the Eg3^ptian. But in most instances, owing to 
the fragility of the rock, the roof has fallen in, and to this cii- 
ciimstance is ascribed the abundance of jewellery found in these 
tombs, which has thus escaped the researches of the riders of former 
ages. The dead were sometimes laid uncotSned on a slab of rock, 
and covered with tiles, or in little tombs built up of stones, 
and covered with slabs. But more generally they w^ere interred 
in sarcophagi of nenfro, or in w'oodeii cofSiis, wiiich have long 
since decayed, but have left their mark in the nails which fastened 
them together. 'When the corpse was a male these nails were of 
ii^on ; when a female, they were of bronze, with their heads gilt. 
At the angles of the coffins there seem to have been ornaments 
of variegated glass. The articles brought to light are black or 
red ware, poainted vases but seldom, and then of inferior art, 
although ill a few instances some with red figures in the finest 
style have been discovered; numerous objects in bronze — armour 
and weapons, tripiods and candelabra, vases, figured mirrors with 
most interesting designs, and sundry other articles piertaining to 
the toilet — together with gold ornaments of great beauty. Among 
these are specified garlands of oak, laurel, or myrtle-leaves, and 
a pair of earrings in the form of bunches of grapes, so often de- 
picted in the painted tombs. In one instance the skeleton of a 
woman w^as found with the skull encircled with a wTeath of the 
finest gold, representing in^Ttle-leaves elaborately wrought ; a 
piair of earrings laj^ in their place by the side of the head, and a 
necklace of gold on the bosom, w^hich seems to have been attached 
to a robe of exquisite beauty, decorated with human heads, fisli, 
birds, butterflies, and ivy leaves, all of gold.^ In many instances 
the remains of females were found with only one earring — a 
singular fact, which has been noticed also in the tombs of Chiusi 
and Populonia, as well as at Cumae. In another tomb w^as found 
a sistruin with a little cow at the top, representing Isis, in wdiose 
w^orship these instruments were used.^ Tombs have recently 
been found in Orbetello itself, that is, within the circuit of the 
ancient wmlls. 

^ For notices of excavations on this site 1867, p. 145. 
see the Bulletini of the Archaeological In- ® Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 109, tav. XYII. 
stitute, 1829, p. 7; 1830, p. 254; 1849, 10. 

p. 66 ; 1851, pp. 37, 147 ; 1858, p. 103; 
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Orbetello, then, by these remains is clearly proved an Etruscan 
site. AVhat was its name ? Some take it to have been the 
Siiccosa of the Peiitingerian Table ; ^ but I hesitate to subscribe 
to that ox)inion, and am rather inclined to regard it as an 
Etruscan town, the name of which has not come down to us. 
That it was also inhabited in Roman times is j)roved by columns, 
altars, cippi, and other remains which have been found here. Its 
ancient name cannot be traced in its modern appellation, which is 
apparently a mere corruption of urhicula-,^ unless it be significant 
of its antiquity — iirhs vetus. It must suffice for us at present to 
know that here has stood an ancient town, originall}^, it may be, 
Pelasgio, certainly Etruscan, and afterwards Eoman.^ 

Orbetello is a place of some size, having nearly 3000 inhabit- 
ants, and among Maremma towns, is second only to Gi'osseto. 
It is a proof how much population tends to salubrity in the 
Maremma, that Orbetello, though in the midst of a stagnant 
lagoon, ten square miles in extent, is comparatively healthy, and 
has almost doubled its population in 24 years ; while Telamone, 
and other small places along this coast, are almost deserted 
in summer, and the few people that remain become bloated 
like wine-skins, or yellow as lizards.^ Instead of one good 
inn, Ortebello has two indifferent ones, called from the names 
•of their landlords, Locanda Saccocione and Locanda Cassini. 
There is little difference, I believe, in their merits or demerits. 


^ Grerliard, Bull. Inst. 1830, pp. 251, 
:254 ; Mem or. Inst. III. p. 83 ; Repetti, 
III. p. 665. The Peiitingerian Table, 
which alone makes mention of Siiccosa 
{see Vol. I. j). 490), places it two miles 
to the east of Cosa, while Orbetello is five 
or six miles to the west. The correctness 
•of these Itineraries may indeed often be 
<luestioned, especially that of the Peutin- 
gerian Table, in which even Canina admits 
rile existence of numerous errors. Etr. 
Mar. II. p. 98. But I think it more pro- 
bable that Siiccosa, or Subcosa, was a 
.station at the foot of the hill on which Cosa 
stands, only called into existence after the 
.ruin of that Etruscan city. See Aheken, 
Mittelitalien, p. 34. Some have even 
taken Orbetello to be the site of Cosa itself, 
in spite of Strabo’s description, that Cosa 
stood on a lofty height. 

® So called, it may he, to distinguish it 
•from the larger city of Cosa on the neigh- 
bouring heights. Certainly the name can- 


not he derived, as has been suggested, 
“from the rotundity of its walls, which 
form a iierfect circle,” seeing that the said 
walls form a truncated cone in outline, 
without any curve whatever. There is 
nothing round about Orbetello. That the 
name was derived from urbicvlay or %irhi- 
cdlaj seems confirmed by the fact of its 
being called Orbicelliim in a xDapal bull of 
the thirteenth century. Dempster, II. 
p. 432. 

® That such a town is not mentioned by 
Strabo or Mela, by Pliny or Ptolemy, in 
their lists of places along this coast, is 
explained by its distance from the sea, 
from which it could not be approached. 
It must have been regarded as an inland 
town, and may be mentioned under some 
one of those many names of Etruscan 
towns, whose sites have not yet been deter- 
mined. 

^ Repetti, III. p. 680. 

• R 2 
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At tlie supper-table I 'met tbe arcli-imiest of Telamoiie, a 
sprightly, courteous young pastor, whom I had seen in the 
morning among his flock, and a motley group of j)roprietors, or 
country gentlemen, wikl-boar hunters, commercial travellers, 
monks, bumpkins, and vettiirini ; among whom the priest, on 
account of his cloth, and I as a foreigner, received the most 
attention. Travelling in this primitive land levels all distinctions 
of rank. The landlord’s niece, who waited on us, presuming on 
her good looks, chatted familiarly with her guests, and directed 
her smartest banter against the young priest, ridiculing his 
vows of celibacy, and often in such terms as would have driven 
an English woman from the room. Yet Eosinetta was scarcety 
sixteen I 

Hie nullus verbis piidor, ant reverentia mensas. 




ANCIENT GATE ANI> WALLS OF COSA. 


CHAPTER L. 

ANSEDONIA.— 

Ccrniinus antiquas nullo custode ruinas, 

Et desolatie inoenia fceda Cosce. — Eutilius. 

(jo round about her, and tell tlie towers thereof. 

Mark well her bulwarks ; that ye may tell them that come after. — Psalm. 

As Cosa was in tlie time of the Emperor Honorius, such is it 
still — a deserted waste of ruins, inclosed by dilapidated walls ; 
fourteen centuries have wrought no change in its condition. 
Yet it is one of the most remarkable of Etruscan sites, and 
should not fail to be visited by every one interested in ancient 
fortifications. 

It occupies the flat summit of a truncated conical hill, about 
six hundred feet high, which from its isolation, and proximity to 
the sea, forms a conspicuous object in the scenery of this coast. 
It stands just outside the Feniglia, the southernmost of the two 
necks of sand which connect Monte Argentaro with the main-land ; 
and is about five or six miles to the south-east of Orbetello-V It 

^ The site of Cosa has been muck dis- leave no reasonable doubt of its wkere- 

puted. Some have idaced it at Orbetello, abouts. “ Cossa, a city a little above tlie 

others at Santa Liberata, near Santo Ste- sea. The lofty height on which the town 
fano on Monte Argentaro ; yet Straho (V. is situated lies in a bay. Below, lies the 

p. 225) has described its position so as to Portus Herculis, and hard by, the sea- 



were best to leave tlie liigli-road, where it begins to rise at the 
foot of the hill of Cosa, and turn down a lane to the right. You 
will presently perceive a lonely house in a garden, called La 
Selciatella, the only habitation hereabouts. Here you can leave 
youi" vehicle and will probably find a guide, although the city is 
so conspicuous and the path to the ruins so direct, that a guide 
is hardly necessary. If you prefer to follow the high-road to the 
farther side of the city, you can take as 3"our guide a soldiei 
from the Torre della Tagliata. Any one who can point out the 
lions, will answer the purpose ; you must exercise your own 
judgment as to their origin, antiquity, and purpose. Inquire not 
for Cosa,” or 3'ou will be answered by a stare of surprise, but 
for Ansedonia,” the modern appellation of the site. 

It is a steep ascent of a mile or more to the walls of Cosa. 
You maj^ trace the ancient road all the way to the gate, running 
in a straight line up the rock}’' slope ; it is but a skeleton, 
marked by the kerb-stones, for the inner blocks are in few places 
remaining. On the way it passes some Eoman ruins of brick, 
among them a coliunharhun. 

He who has not seen the so-called Cyclopean cities of Latium 
and Sabina, of Greece and of Asia Minor, those marvels of early 
art, which overpower the mind with their grandeur, bewilder it 
with amazement, or excite it to active speculations as to their 
antiquity, the race which erected them, and the state of society 
which demanded fortifications so stupendous on sites so inacces- 
sible as they in general occupy ; — ^he who has not beheld those 
wonderful troi)hies of early Italian civilization — the bastion and 
I’ound tow^er of Norha — ^the gates of Segni and Arpino — the 
citadel of Alatri — the many terraces of Cora — the covered way 
of Pneneste, and the colossal works of the same masonry in the 
mountains of Latium, Sabina, and Samriium, will be astonished 
at the first view of the walls of Cosa. Nay, he who is no stranger 
to this style of masonry, will be surprised to see it on this spot, 
so remote from the district which seems its i)eculiar locality. 
He will behold in these walls immense blocks of stone, irregular 
l)olygons in form, not boimd together with cement, yet fitted with 
such admmable nicety, that the joints are mere lines, into which 
he may often in vain attemj)t to insert a penknife : the surface 

marsli; and on tlie lieadland wliicli over- from Populonium nearly 800 stadia (100 
liangs tlie bay is a tower for watching the miles), though some say 600 stadia (?5 
tunny-fish.” He also states that Cossa is miles). Of. Until. Itin. 1. 285 et serj. 

300 stadia (37-1- miles) from Graviscse ; and 
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1. Ancient gates. 

2. Probable site of a gate. 

3. 3. Square towers, external and internal. 

4. 4. Circular towers, internal. 

5. Eoimd tower of Roman work. 

6. The Acropolis. 

7. Ruins,— Etruscan, Roman, and mediseval. 

8. Deep pit, perhaps a quarry. 

9 . Roman columbarium. 
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smootli as a billiard-tatle ; and tlie whole resembling, at a little 
distance, a freshly plastered wall, scratched over with strange 
diagrams. 

The form of the ancient city is a rude quadrangle, scarcely a 
mile in circuit.^ The -walls vary from twelve to thirty feet in 
height, and are relieved, at intervals, by square towers, pro- 
jecting from eleven to fifteen feet, and of more horizontal 
masonry than the rest of the fortifications. Fourteen of these 
towers, square and external, and two internal and circular, are 
now standing, or to be traced ; but there w^ere xmobably more, 
for in several jolaces are immense heaps of ruins, though wdiether 
of towers, or of the wall itself fallen outwards, it is difficult to 
determine. 

On the northern side there is but one tower and that in a 
ruined state ; but on the western, or that facing the sea, which 
was most open to attack, I counted, besides a cii'cular one within 
the walls, seven external towers, in various states of preserva- 
tion, the southernmost being the largest and most perfect. This 
tower is twenty-two feet wide, and about twenty high, as it now 
stands. In the wall to the south -are five towers square and 
external, and one, internal and circular, forty-two feet in dia- 
meter. On the eastern side there is but one ancient square 
tower, and one semicircular of smaller and more recent masonry. 
Though I have called these towers external, they also project a 
little inward, from the line of w^alls.^ 

Though Cosa resembles man}” other ancient sites in Italy in 
the character of its masonry, it has certain peculiarities. I 
remember no other instances of towers in polygonal fortifications, 
with the exceptions of the bastion and round tower of Norba, a 
similar bastion at Alatri, near the Porta S. Francesco, and the 
tow”ers at Fondi, apparently of no high antiquity In no case 
is there a continuous chain of tow^ers, as round the southern and 


- Micali’s Plan of the city, from wliicli 
that annexed is adapted, makes it about 
2,640 braccia, or 5,060 feet English, in 
circumference. 

® In ^Micali’s Plan many of these towers 
are omitted. It will he observed that here, 
as at Falerii, the external towers are not 
of that form recommended by Vitruvius 
(L 5), who says they should be either 
round or many-sided, for the square ones 
are easily knocked to j)ieces by the batter- 
ing-ram, whereas on the circular it can make 
no impression. The weakness of square 


towers, however, had been ’ ascertained 
long before the time of Vitruvius ; for in 
one of the very early and cuiioiis Assyrian 
reliefs from the ruins of Nineveh, now in 
the British Museum, which represents the 
siege of a city, the battering-ram is directed 
against the angles of a tower, from which 
it is fast dislodging the blocks. 

Memor. Inst. III. p. 90. Even Pyrgi, 
which was fortified with similar ma,sonry, 
though its name signified towers,” re- 
tains no trace of such in its walls. See 
Vol. 1. p. 293. 
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western walls of Cosa, Another peculiarit}^ of these fortifications 
is, that in many parts they rise generally five or six feet above 
the level of the area they inclose, as is also the case at Yolterra 
and Eusell^e ; whereas the walls of the Latin and Sabine towns 
are generally mere embankments.^ The eastern wall of Cosa 
rises above the level of the city, in parts as high as twelve or 
fifteen feet, and externally the wall is at least double that height. 
The outer half of the wall also is raised three or four feet above 
the inner, to serve as a rampart : this I have seen on no other 
site. The total thickness of the wall in this superficial j)art is 
between five and six feet. The inner surface is not always 
smoothed like the outer, but left in its natural state, untouched 
by hammer or chisel ; showing in the same piece of walling the 
rudest and the most finished styles of C3^clopean masonry, and 
making it appear probable that the outer surface was hewn to its 
perfection of smoothness after the blocks were raised. A fourth 
peculiarity is, that while the lower portions of the walls are of 
decidedly polygonal masoniy, the upper parts are often comj)osed 
of horizontal courses, with a strong tendenc}^ to rectangularity, 
and the blocks are generally of smaller dimensions than the 
piolygonal masses below them. The line between these different 
styles is sometimes very decidedly marked, which seems con- 
firmatory of the idea suggested by the first sight of this masonry, 
that it is of two different epochs ; the rectangular markmg the 
repairs — a notion further strengthened by the fact, that the 
material is the same throughout — a close grey limestone. For 
if the peculiar cleavage of the rock had led to the adoiDtion of the 
polygonal styde in the first instance, it would have continued to 
do so throughout ; and any deviation from that styde Avould seem 
to mark the work of another race, or subsequent age. On the 
other hand it may be said, that this rectangular masonry is but 
the natural finishing off of the polygonal, just as the latter 
generally runs into the horizontal at angles, as may be observed 
in the gates and towers of this same city,^ 


^ I liave visited most of those ancient 
cities in the mountains of Latiiim, and in 
the land of the Jilq:ui, Yolsci, and Hernici, 
and remember no other instance of the 
walls rising above the level of the city 
they inclose than the round tower at 
Eorba. 

® These features are shown in the wood- 
cut at the head of this Chapter, which 
represents the eastern 'gate of Cosa. The 


masonry, though decidedly polygonal, ap- 
pears in the door-post of the gate to be 
rectangular. In the fx*agment of walling 
to the left, the blocks are polygonal below, 
and regular above, or at least laid in hori- 
zontal courses. The manner in which small 
pieces were fitted into the interstices is 
also sho'wn. But the peculiarities of the 
masonry are not so striking in this, as in 
many other portions of the fortifications. 
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From the ramparts yoti may perceive that the walls hatter, or 
fall hack ia some degree, though never so much as in a modern 
revet ement, but the towers are perpendicular on every side, save 
in a few cases where the masonry is dislocated, and they topple 
overJ 

Of gates there is the orthodox number of three ; one in the 
centre of the northern, southern, and eastern walls of the city 
respectively They are well worthy of attention, all of them 
being double, like the two celebrated gateways of Volterra, 
though without even the vestige of an arch. The most perfect 
is that in the eastern wall, which is re2:)resented in the woodcut 
at the head of this chapter.^ It is evident that it 'was never 
arched, for the door-post still standing rises to the height of 
nearly twenty feet in a perfectly u];)right surface ; and as in the 
Porta di Diana of Volterra, it seems to have been spanned by a 
lintel of wood, for at the height of twelve or fifteen feet is a 
square hole, as if for its insertion.^ Gateways on a similar plan 
are found in the Cycloj^ean cities of Latium — the Porta di S. 
Francesco at Alatri, and the Porta Cassamara at Ferentino for 
instance ; the latter however may be of Eoman construction. 
The arch indeed is never found, in Italy at least, in connection 
with this style of masonry ; but the gateways of Cyclopean cities 
were either sj^anned by fiat slabs of stone, or when of too great a 
width, by lintels of wood, or else by stones overla2)ping each 
other, and gradually converging till they met and formed a rude 
sort of Gothic arch.^ 


On this side of the city the masoni'y is 
smaller than on the others. The largest of 
the blocks in the 'vroodciit is not more than 
4 feet square, and the height of tlie wall 
is only 15 or 16 feet. 

7 The bastion and I’oiind tower of Norba, 
on tlie contrary, narrow upwards con- 
siderably. 

® There may have been a postern in the 
south-eastern angle of the walls, at the 
spot marked 2 in the Plan. Sir R. C. Hoare 
also thought lie could perceive four gates ; 
and he speaks of four ancient roads. 
Classical Tour, I. 58. 

^ Its entrance is about 12 feet wide, but 
the passage within is double that in width 
and 28 feet long ; the inner gate is no 
longer standing, though indications of it 
are traceable. The depth of the outer 
doorposts, or in other words the thickness 
of the wall, is 7 feet 8 inches. 


^ It is shown in the woodcut, together 
with the upright groove for the mracincscay 
or portcullis, like that in the Porta all’ 
Arco of Volterra. 

- In Greece, however, regularly arched 
gateways have been found in connection 
with this polygonal masonry. At CEniadee, 
in Acarnania, is a postern of a perfect arch 
in the polygonal walls of the city. Leake, 
Northern Greece, III. pp. 560 et seq, ; 
Mure, Tour in Greece, I. p. 109 ; and Ann. 
Inst. 1838, p. 134. Mon. Ined. Inst. II. 
tav. 57. And at Xerokampo, in the neigh - 
bourhood of Sparta, is a bridge on the true 
arch -principle, in the midst of masonry 
of irregular polygons, though of unusually 
small size. It was discovered by Dr. Ross 
of Athens, but first made known to the 
world by Colonel Mure, in the Ann. Inst. 
1838, p. 140 ,* Mon. Ined. Inst. loc. cit. ; 
and afterwards in his interesting Tour in 
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The other two gateways, though more dilapidated, show that 
they have been formed on the same plan as this in the eastern 
wall. In the one to the south is a block, nine feet by four, the 
largest I observed in the walls of Cosa. In this gate also is a 
large round hole in the inner doorpost for the insertion of a 
wooden lintel. 

The gates of Cosa, unlike those of Volterra, do not exemplify 
the precepts of Vitruvius, that the road to a gateway should be 
so arranged, that the apiwoaching foe should have his right side, 
or that unprotected by his shield, open to the attacks of the 
besieged.'^ 

I observed no instances of sewers oj)ening in these walls, as 
usual ill Etruscan fortifications, and as are found also in certain 
other Cyclopean cities of Italy Yet such may exist, for I 
found it impossible fully to ins]3ect the walls on the southern 
and western sides, the slo];)es beneath them being covered with 
a wood so dense as to be often imioenetrable, though the difficul- 
ties are not aggravated, as at Eusellge, by any thickets more 
formidable than myrtle, lentiscus, and laurestinus. 

Within the city, all is ruin — a chaos of crumbling walls, over- 
turned masonry, scattered masses of bare rock, and subterranean 
vaults, wdiere the owl i^eeps deeming it midnight,’’ — all overrun 
with shrubs and creepers, and acanthus in great profusion. The 
]popular superstition may be i^ardoned for regarding this as the 
haunt of demons ; for ages it was the den of bandits and outlaws, 
and tradition, kept alive by the natural gloominess of the spot, 
has thus preserved, it may be, the remembrance of their atro- 
cities. At the south-western corner of the area was the Arx, 
for the ground here rises considerably above the ordinary level, 
and is banked up with masonry in j)arts polygonal, but in general 


Greece, II. i>. 248. Several archaeologihsts 
of eminence, however, who have seen it, 
have declared to me their full conviction 
that this bridge is of late date and of 
Boman construction. Cf. Bull. Inst. 1843, 
p. 77. In the polygonal walls of (Enoanda 
in the Cibyratis, north of Lycia, there is a 
gateway regularly arched, with Greek in- 
scriptions on tablets in the masonry by its 
side ; as I learn from the portfolio of Mi-. 
Edward Falkener. 

2 Vitruv. I. 5. 

** Besides the instances of such openings 
in the walls of Norba, Segni, and Alatri, 
xef erred to in Chapter XLI. (see page 119), 


I may mention a sewer in the walls of the 
latter city, close to the bastion by the Porta 
di San Francesco, which is of very peculiar 
form — a truncated cone inverted, appa- 
rently 2 feet wide above, tapering to l foot 
below’, and about 3 feet in height. The 
better known opening in the walls of the 
citadel of Alatri, I do not believe to be a 
sewer, but a postern. In the Cyclopean 
walls of Yerulae, now Veroli, in the rudest 
and most ancient parts of the masonry, are 
several sewers — tall upright openings, like 
that in the walls of Norba, or yet more 
similar in form and dimensions to those so 
common in the cities of southern Etruria. 
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regular, like that in similar situations at Kusell^e. On this 
platform are several ruins, bare walls rising to the height ot 
twenty feet, apparently of the low Empire, or still later, of the 
middle ages; and numerous foundations, some of the same small 
cemented masonry, others of larger rectangular blocks, decidedly 
Eoinan, and some even polygonal, like the city-walls. It is 
probable that the latter, as the earliest masonry— for in many 
parts the Eoman work rests on it — marks the substructions of 
the three temples which the Etruscans were wmit to^raise in 
every city to the divine trio, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva^ 

Within the gate to the east, are many remains of buildings, 
some with upper stories and windows ; and not far from this is a 
deep hollow with precipitous walls ot rock, which seems to have 
been a quarry. 

Joyfully will the traveller hail the view from the ramparts of 
Cosa ; and in truth it were hard to find one on this coast more 
singular, varied, and grand. Inland, rise lofty walls of rock 
rugged, stern, and forbidding — blocking up all view in that 
direction. At bis feet spreads the sun-bright bay, with Porto 
Ercole and its rocky islet on the further shore, ^ but not a skiff to 
break tlie blue calm of its waters ; the wide lagoon is mapped 
out by its side ; and the vast double-^^eaked mass of Monte 
Argentaro, the natural Gibraltar of Tuscany, overshadows all, 
lying like a majestic vessel along the shore, moored by its three 
ropes of sand " — the castellated Orhetello being blit a knot in the 
centre of the middle one. To the north he looks along the pine- 
fringed coast to the twin headlands of the Bay of Telainone, and 
then far away over the level Maremiiia, to the distant heights of 
Troja and the grey i)eaks of Elba. The Giglio, the so-called 
‘‘Lily” island, is lost behind the Argentaro; but the eye, as 
it travels southwards, rests on the islet of the Gianniitri ; ® and. 


^ Servius, ad Virg. X. X22. 

The Port us Herculis of Putiliiis 
293), and the Itineraries. It also 
called Poiisus Cosanus. Liv. XXII. 11 ; 
XXX. 39. I have not visited it ; but Sir 
P. G. Hoare says it is a singular town, and 
^‘i*esembles a flight of steps, each street 
hearing the ai)iDearance of a landing-place.’* 
Classical Tour, I. p. 5b*, There are said 
to he no antiquities remaining. Viag. Ant. 
per la Via Aurelia, p. 54. 

' It is highly i^robahle that the Monte 
Argentaro was once an island ; hut it jg 
difficult to account for the formation of the 


two isthmi. The Tombolo, or that to the 
noitli, may have been deposited by the 
Albegna, which opens hard by ; but for 
the Peniglia— -there is no river discharging 
itself hereabouts. The circuit of 36 miles, 
which Rutilius (I. 318) ascribes to this 
jn-omontory, seems much exaggerated. For 
the physical features and productions of 
this singular district, see Brocclii, Osserva- 
zioni natural! sul promontorio Argentaro, 
liibliot. Ital. XI., and Bepetti, a. v» 
Orljetello. 

® The Pianiiiin, or Artemisia of the 
ancients. Mela, IL 7 ; Plin. III. 12. 
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after scanning the wide horizon of waters, meets land again in the 
dim hills above Civita Vecclha. The intervening coast is low, 
fiat, desert, — here a broad strip of sand, — there a long, sea-shore 
lagoon, or a deadl}^ fen or swam^), — now a tract dark with under- 
wood,— now a wide, barren moor, treeless, houseless — 

Arsicoia, nuda, sterile, e deserta. 

Yet in this region, all desolate as it now api^ears, stood Yulci, 
that mine of sepulchral treasures, and Tarquinii, the queen of 
Etruscan cities, with her port of Graviscie ; and Corneto, her 
modern representative, may be descried, thirty miles off, lifting 
her diadem of tow^ers above the nearer turrets of Montalto. 

Around the w^alls of Cosa there are few^ relics of antiquity. It 
is said that in the xilain below- are veiy extensive remains of a 
wall of much ruder construction ” than those of the city ; ^ but I 
did not x^orceive them. Near the Torre della Tagliata are several 
ruins of Eoman date, of which those commonly called Bagni della 
Eegina are the most remarkable. You enter a long cleft in the 
rock, sixty or seventy feet deex"), and on one side perceive a huge 
cave, within wdiich is a second, still larger, axiparently foiuned for 
baths ; for there are seats cut out of the living rock — vivo sedilia 
8(1X0 — but all now in utter ruin. The xdace, it has been remarked, 
recalls the grotto of the Njnnphs, described by Virgil;^ but 
popular tradition has peox)led it with demons, as says Faccia 
degli Uberti — 

Ivi e ancor ove fue la Sendonia, 

Ivi e la cava, ove andarno a torme, 

Si crede il tristo, overo le demonia. 

Among the mins on the shore at this spot is some mosaic 
pavement. The site has been taken, with considerable proba- 
bility, for that of Subcosa.^ 

No tombs are to be seen on tbe slopes around Cosa. It is 
probable, that, like those of Eusellsc, Cortona, and Saturnia, they 
were constructed of rude masonry, and covered over with earth.. 
Such seems to have been the plan adopted on sites where the 
rock was too hard to admit of easy excavation. At Yolterra and 

® Classical Musenm, V. p. 180. 30) made tlie same distinction ; but both 

^ I. 167 ; Kepetti, III. p. 679. seem to bave been led to tMs conclusion by 

2 Mannert, Greog. p. 366. According tbe lines of Faccio degli Uberti, quoted 
to this -writer, it is this spot wbicb is above ; for tbe city itself is certainly now 
called Ansedonia, and not tbe ruined city called Ansedonia. 
above. Holstenius (Annot. ad Cluver. p. 
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Popnlonia it was not necessary, for there were soft strata in the 
neighbourhood. Excavations, however, have been made in the 
neiglibourhood of Cosa, especial^ in the high ground of the plain 
to the north-east of the A tomb with archaic paintings on 

its walls, very like those of the Grotta Campana, at Yeii, was 
opened in 1870, by Signor Marcelliani, wdio sent sketches of the 
paintings to the Archaeological Institute at Eoine.^ 

The walls of Cosa, so unlike those of most cities of Etruria, to 
"what i^eople, and to what age shall we refer them ? Can it be 
that they 'were raised by the Etruscans themselves — induced to 
depart from their general style of masonry by tlie local rock having 
a natural cleavage into polygons ? Or are the peculiarities of these 
and similar 'walls in Etruria characteristic of the race which con- 
structed them, rather than of the materials of which they are 
formed ? Are they to be attributed to the earliest occupants of 
the land, the Umbri or the Pelasgi ? — or to much later times, 
and to the Roman conquerors ? The latter view seems now in 
favour. It was first broached hj Alicali, the great advocate of 
the indigenous origin of the Etruscans, and who sought, hy 
invalidating the antiquity of this polygonal style, to enhance that 
of the regular masonry, which is more peculiarly Etruscan. He 
maintains that the walls of Cosa, and of Saturnia, which resemble 
them, are among the least ancient in the land ; and he suggests 
that they may have been raised by the Roman Colony^, established 
here at the close of the fifth century of the City, seeing that the 
Romans are known to have em^doyed this masonry in certain of 
their public vforks. A mere glance,” says he, ^^at the walls of 
Cosa, so smooth and well preserved, proves their construction to 
be of small antiquity in comx:)arison with those of Fiesole and 
Yolterra, of quadrilateral blocks, and of genuine Etruscan work- 
manship.” The superior sharx)ness and freshness in these walls 
of Cosa, however, are no proof wdiatever of a less remote antiquity. 
Micali’s argument, to have my weight, should show that the 
material of which these walls are resi)ectively composed, is either 
the same, or one equally affected hy atmospheric influences. 
The fact is that the fortifications of Yolterra and Fiesole, and 
those also of Foi)iilonia and Cortona, are either of macigno, 
stratified sandstone, or of other rock equally friable, while those 


^ Bull. Inst. 1S51, p. 7. Micali (Mon. vessel of bronze, containing an odoriferons 
Ined. p. 328) states that wliat was found gum, wMcb, wlien burnt, gave forth a most 
here in 1837 was presented by himself to agreeable XJerfume. 

Pope Grregory SVI. j and speaks of a flat Bull. Inst., 1870, p. 36. 
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of Cosa and Saturnia are respectively of hard limestone and 
travertine/ 

It would demand more room than the limits of this work will 
allow^ to discuss this subject to its full extent. But I must make 
a few remarks. 

This polygonal masonry is of high antiquity, long prior to 
Roman times, though every instance of it cannot claim to be of so 
remote a date. It must, however, be of later origin than that 
composed of unhewn masses, rudely piled up, with no further 
adjustment than the insertion of small blocks in the interstices — 
that style which, from the description of Pausanias, is sometimes 
designated Cyclopean ; ” ^ for this polygonal masonry is the 
perfecting of that ruder mode of construction.'^ Yet that this 
smooth-surfaced, closely-joined style, as seen in the walls of Cosa, 
is also of early origin, is proved, not only by numerous instances 
of it on veiy ancient sites in Greece and Italy — some referred to 
as marvels of antiquity by the ancients themselves — but also by 
the primitive style of its gateways, and the absence of the arch in 
connection with it.® The fact of the Romans adopting this style 
of masonry, as they seem to have done in the substructions of 


® Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. II. pp. 144, 
196 ; III. p. 6. I cite Micali in this in- 
stance, not as the writer who has treated 
the subject in the most able manner, but 
as the originator of the opinion of the 
Roman origin of Cosa, and as one who has 
been referred to as authority on the point. 

6 Pausan. II. 16, 4 ; 25, 7 ; VII. 25. 
Pausanias, however, applies the same term 
to the walls of Mycenaj, which are of hewn 
polygonal blocks, and even to the celebrated 
Gate of the Lions, which is of regular, 
squared masonry. The term is also re- 
peatedly used by Euripides in reference to 
the walls of Mycenae, or of Argos (Elect. 
1158 ; Iphig Aul. 152, 534, 1501 ; 
Orest. 963 ; Troad. 1083 ; Here. Fur. 
944; compare Seneca, Here. Fur. 997; 
Statius, Theb. I. 252). It is therefore 
clear that the term ^ ‘ Cyclopean ” cannot 
with propriety be confined, as it has been 
by Dodwell, Gell, and others, to masonry 
of the rudest unhewn description, in con- 
tradistinction to the neater polygonal, or to 
the horizontal style. The term was em- 
ployed in reference to the traditions of the 
Greeks, rather than to the character of the 
masonry ; or if used in this way it was 
generic, not specific ; applicable to any 


walling of great massiveness, which had 
the appearance, or the reputation, of high 
antiquity. “ Arces Cyclopum autem, aut 
quas Cyclopes fecerunt, aut magni ac miri 
operis ; nain quicqiiid magnitudine su^ 
nobile est Cyclopum manu dicitur fabri- 
catum.” Lactant. ad Stat. Theb. I. 252 ; 
cf. I. 630. Though rejected altogether by 
Bunsen (Ann. Inst. 1834, id. 145), the term 
is convenient — se non e vero, ^ ben trovato 
— and in default of a better, has some 
claim to be retained. On this ground I 
have made use of it in ^the course of this 
work in its generic sense, applying it alike 
to all early massive irregular masonry. 

7 Gell held the contrary opinion — that 
the polygonal was more ancient by some 
centuries. Topog. Rome, II. p. 165. 

^ Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 40), 
remarking on this fact, says it seems 
certain that even the least ancient remains 
of this description preceded the invention 
of the arch. But this is refuted by the 
recent discovery of arches in connection 
with this masonry in Greece and Asia 
Minor. Ut sujpraj pp, 250,251. In none of 
these cases, however, have the structures 
jtn appearance of very remote antiquity. 
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some of tlieii’ gi'oat and j^erliaps in a few cities of Liatium, 

in no way militates against the high antiquity of the type. The 
Eonians of early times were a servile race of imitators, who had 
little original be3'ond their helllpotoitici, and were eyei boiioying 
of their neighbours, not only civil and religious institutions, and 
whatever ministered to luxury and enjoyment, but even the sterner 
arts of war. Thus in their architecture and fortifications : m 
Sabina they seem to have copied the style of the Sabines, in 
Tjatium of the Latins, in Etruria of the Etruscans. In vhat 
degree they may have been led to this by the local materials, is a 
question for sexmrate consideration. 

Conceding that the style of masonry must to a considerable 
extent have been affected by the character of the materials ein- 
Xffoyed, I cannot hold, with some, that it was the natural and 
unavoidable result— -I cannot believe in a constructive necessity — 
that with certain given materials every people in every age would 
have produced the same or a similar description of masonry. 
There are conventionalities and fashions in this as in other arts. 
It were easy, indeed, to admit the irroposition in regard to the 
ruder Cyclopean style, which is a mere random piling of masses 
as detached from the quarry; a style which may suggest itself 
to any people, and which is adopted, though on a much smaller 
scale, in the formation of fences or of embankments by the modern 
Italians and Tyrolese, and even by tire peasantry of England and 
Scotland, on spots where stone is cheaper than wood. But the 
polygonal masonry of which we are treating is of a totally different 
character ; and it seems unreasonable to suppose that the mar- 
vellous neatness, the artistic perfection displayed in potygonal 
structures like the walls of Cosa, could have been produced by 
any people indilferently who happerred to fix on the site. For it 
is not the mere cleavage of the rock into polygonal masses that 
will produce this masonry. There is also the accurate and 
laborious adjustment, the careful adaptation of parts, and tho 
subsequent smoothing of the whole into an uniform,. level surface* 
If ever masonry had the stamp of peculiarity it is this. Not the 


^ In the Via Salaria, near Jlieti, and in 
several places between Antrodoco and Civita 
Pucale ; in the Via Valeria, below Poviano, 
and elsewhere between Tivoli and Taglia- 
CO 2 Z 0 ; and in the Via Appia, between 
Terracina and Pondi. The cities, whose 
polygonal fortifications have been ascribed 
to the Eomans, are Norba and Signia. 


G-erhard, Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 55, et seq. 
83 et seq.; Bunsen, Ann. Inst. 1834, p.. 
144; Bunbury, Classical Museum, V. p. 
167 et seq, Strabo (V. p. 237) states, 
that most of the cities on the V'ia Latina, 
in the lands of the Hernici, iEqui, and 
Yolsci, were built by the Eomans. 
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regular isodomon of the Greeks, nor the opus reticulation of the 
Eomaiis has it more strongly marked. I could as readily believe 
that the Corinthian capital rvas invented by every nation by which 
it has been adopted, as that this style of masonry had an in- 
dependent origin in every country where it has been found.^ 

The question next arises, to what particular race is this peculiar 
masonry to be ascribed. No doubt when once introduced, the 
fashion might be adopted by other tribes than that which origi- 
nated it,® but the type, whose source alone we are considering, 
would still be proper to one race. Now at the risk of being 
thought to entertain old-fashioned opinions, I must confess that 
I can refer it to no other than the Pelasgi. Not that, with Sir 
W. Gell, I would cite the myth of Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and 
founder of Lycosura, as proof that this masonry was of Pelasgic 
origin^ — I might even admit that “there is no conclusive evidence 
in any one instance of the Pelasgian origin of the monuments 
under consideration ” ^ — yet there is, in most cases, the same 
kind and degree of evidence as lead us to ascribe the walls of 
Fiesole and Volterra to the Etruscans, those of Psestum to the 
Greeks, or Stonehenge to the Di'uids. We find it recorded that 
in very early times the lands or sites were occupied by certain 
races ; and finding local remains, which analogy marks as of high 

^ The adoption of this style hy the masonry in the fortresses and other struc- 
Eomans in the pavements of their high- tures of the aboriginal Peruvians, be re- 
ways, in no way affects the question. The garded as opposed to the peculiarity of the 

earliest of these road-s, the Via Appia, was type. Too great a mystery hangs over the 

constructed only in the year 442 (b.c. 312) origin of that singular race, and of its 

— ages later even than those polygonal civilization, for us to admit them as evi- 

cities which are sometimes ascribed to the dence in this question. The style seems to 

Eomans ; and it may be that they but have differed from that of the polygonal 
imitated the roads of their xiredecessors. masonry of the old world, resembling it' in 

Still less can the use of polygonal pavement little more than the close-fitting of the 

by the modern Florentines, be admitted as masses. If auything is to be learned from 

an argument against the loeculiarity of the these structures, it is that they contradict 

type, as Micali would faiii have it. Ant. the doctrine of a constructive necessity-; 

Pop. Ital. I. p. 197. They have but being of granite or poriohyry, v^hich have 

adhered to the style which was handed no polygonal cleavage ; and are rather 

down to them from antiquity, while the suggestive of a traditional custom. See 

modern Romans have preferred the opus Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, I. pp. 16, 143. 
T&ticulatum as the model for their pave- ^ Chevalier Bunsen maintains that many 
ments. And though Micali contends for a of the polygonal fortifications of Italy were 

constructive necessity, it is comxoletely set raised by the Volsci, .ffiqui, and Hernici. 

aside by the fact, which he mentions, that Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 142. But if this 

the stone for the pavement of Flox'ence is be admitted, it does not prove that the 

brought from the heights of Fiesole ; for type originated with them, 

the horizontal cleavage of that rock is ^ G-ell, Rome, II. -r. Pelasgi. 
manifest and notorious. ^ Bunbury, Clas. Mus. V. p. 186. 

ISTor can the existence of polygonal 

VOL. II. 
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antiq[iiity, and not of Roman construction, we feel authorised in 
ascribing them to the respective peoples- * The wide-spread 
existence of this masonry through the countries of the ancient 
world, the equall}" wide diffusion of the Pelasgic race,^ and the 
remarkable correspondence of the lands it occupied or inhabited 
with those where these monuments most abound ; to saj^ nothing 
of the impossibility of ascribing them with a shadow of reason to 
any other particular people mentioned in history — afford satis- 
factory evidence to my mind of the Pelasgic origin of the polygonal 
masonry. And here it is not necessary to determine the much 
vexata qutxstio^ what and whence was that Pelasgic race, which 
'vvas so widely diffused throughout the ancient world ; it is enough 
to know that in almost every land which it is said to have occupied, 
we find remains of this description.^ In Thessaly, Epirus, and 
the Peloponnesus, the peculiar homes of this people, such 
monuments are most abundant ; they are found also in the Isles 
of the *Eg£ean Sea, and on the coasts of Asia Minor, which were 
at some period occupied or colonised by the Pelasgi. We know 
also, that they built the ancient wall round the Acropolis of 
Athens ; and the way in which this fact is mentioned ^ in connec- 
tion with their wandering habits, favours the opinion held by 
some, that these Pelasgi were the great fort-builders of antiquity, 
a migratory race of warlike masons, who went about from land to 
land, sword in one hand, hammer and chisel in the other, fortify- 
ing themselves wherever the}’' conquered. In Italy also, those 
regions which abound most in such monuments were all once in 
possession of the Pelasgi, though it must be acknowledged on the 
other hand, that we have historic mention of that race in certain 
other districts — at the head of the Adriatic, and in (Enotria 
— where no such remains have been discovered ; ® nor indeed do 

® “It is not a mere hypothesis,’^ says Hecat£eus, ap. Herod. VI. 137. 

Niebuhr, “but with a full historical con- ® It is asserted that no ijolygonal struc- 
viction, that I assert, there was a time tures are to be found in Basilicata or 
when the Pelasgians, then perhaps more Calabria ; nor, indeed, north of the Om- 
widely simead than any other people in hrone, nor south of the Tulturaus—some 
Europe, extended from the Po and the say the Silariis. Memor. Inst. I. p. 72 ; 

Arno almost to the Bosphorus.” I. p. 52, Ann. Inst., 1834, p. 143. But, as regards 

Eiig. trans. the south of Italy, the assertion is prema- 

Gerhard (Memor. lust. III. p, 72) ture. Have sufficient researches been made 
takes these structures of irregular poly- among the Calabrian Apennines ? Petit- 
gons to be Pelasgic. Miiller (Archiiologie Badel, wbo maintains the Pelasgic con- 

der Ivnnst, p. 27) thinks that most of ohe strnction of this masonry, asserts that 

so-called Cyclopean walls of Epirus and the there are remains of it far south, iu Apulia 
Peloponnesus were erected by the Pelasgi. and Lucania. Memor. Instit. III. pp. 55^ 

7 MyrsOus, ap. Dion. Hal. I. c. 28; 66. I have heard that some singular dis- 
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we find walls of this character in all the ancient cities of central 
Italy — even of Etruria — which are said to have had a Pelasgic 
origin.® These discrepancies, whether real or apparent, whether 
occasioned the character of the local rock, or by the entire 
destruction of the earliest monuments of the land, are but excep- 
tions to the rule, and do not invalidate the evidence for the Pelasgic 
origin of this peculiar masonry. 

It is very probable that the local rock in some cases, though 
not in all, determined the st 3 de of the inasoniy. Where it 
naturally split into rectangular forms, as is the case with the 
onacigno of Cortona, and the volcanic tufo of southern Etruria, 
there the horizontal may have been preferred, even by those who 
were wont to emplo}^ a different description of masonry. This 
seems to have been the case at Agylla, where the rock is of tufo ; 
there are no traces of polj^’gonal construction ; even in the most 
ancient tombs the masonry is rectangular.^ Yet, in spite of these 
natural inducements to the contraiy, the favourite style was some- 
times carried out, as is ]3roved by the tholics of potygonal con- 
struction at Volterra, formed of travertine and b}" the polygonal 
walls of Saturnia of the same material — a stone of decidedly 
horizontal cleavage, and used abundantly in regular masonry in 
all ages, from the Etruscan walls of Clusium and Perusia, and 
the Greek temples of Psestum, to the Coliseum, St. Peter’s, and 
the palaces of modern Home. This is also proved by the traver- 
tine and crag in the polj^gonal walls of Pyrgi,® and b}^ the crag in 
the similar fortifications of Orbetello ; ^ and even these walls of 
Cosa afford abundant proof that the builders were not the slaves 
of their materials, but exerted a free choice in the adoption of 
style ; for the same stone which was hewn into horizontal masonry 
in the towers, gateways, and upper courses, could have been 
thrown into the same forms throughout, had not the builders 
been influenced by some other motive than the natural cleavage. 
A singular instance of disregard of cleavage is exhibited in the 
walls of Empulum, now Ampiglione, near Tivoli, where the 


coveries of very extensive polygonal remains 
have recently been made in that part of 
Italy. That no such walls are to be found 
on the ancient sites at the head of the 
Adriatic, where the Pelasgi first landed in 
Italy, may be explained by the nature of 
the low swampy coast, which did not 
furnish the necessary materials. 

^ At Falerii, Agylla, and Cortona, which 


were Pelasgic, we find regular, parallelo- 
piped masonry ; at Pyrgi and Saturnia, on 
the contrary, whose Pelasgic origin is 
equally well attested, we have remains of 
purely i^olygonal construction. 

1 Vol. I p. 237. 

'■^Ut supra, p. 154. 

3 Vol. I p. 291. 

■* Ut supra, p. 241. 

s 2 
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Biasoiiry, tlioiigli of tufo, is decidedly polygonal; tliis is the only 
instance known of that volcanic rock being thrown into any othei 
than tlie rectangular forms it naturally assumes." These facts 
will suffice to overthrow the doctrine of a constructive necessity ^ 
often applied to tliis polygonal masonry. 

With respect to Cosa, there is no reason whatever for regarding 
its walls as of Roman construction. There is nothing which 
marks them as more recent than any other ancient fortifications 
in Italy of similar masonry. The resemblance of the gateways 
to those of Yolterra, and the absence of the arch, point to a much 
earlier date than the establishment of the Roman colony, only 
two hundred and seventy-three years before Christ ; but whether 
they were erected by the Pelasgi, or by the Etruscans copying 
the masonry of their predecessors, is open to doubt. As the walls 
of Pvrgi and Saturnia, known Pelasgic sites, were of the same 
polygonal construction, it is no unfair inference that these of 
Cosa, which has relation to the one by proximity, to the other by 
situation on the coast, are of a like origin. The high antiquity 
of Cosa is indeed attested by Virgil, when he represents it, with 
other very ancient towns of Etruria, sending assistance to iEneas.® 
Some, however, have inferred from Pliny’s expression — Cossa 
Volcientium — that it was a mere colony of Vulci, and one of 
the latest of Etruscan cities ; ' but Niebuhr with more probability 

See Gell’s Eome, r. Einpiiliim. names of ‘^Ciisis ” or “Cusinei/* 

® Yirg. X. 168 ; Serv. inloc. Muller “Cusithia,”— >Lanzi, 11. pii. 371, 402, 416 ; 
(Etrusk. L 3, 1) remarks that the walls of Yerraigl Iscriz. reriig. I. p. 324. ‘'Ciisiach’' 
Cosa are by no means to be regarded as also at Oervetri, w’liicli would mean “from 
not Etruscan, because they are polygonal, Cosa"' (Vol. I., page 234), and “Ciisu'’ at 

and considers them as evidence of its an- Cortona. See Chap. LX. p, 408. 

tiqiiity(II. 1, 2). Orioli (ap. Inghir. Mon. ^ HI. $. Cluver (II. p. 515), 

Etriis, IV. p. 161) also thinks the walls of Lanzi (11. p. 56), Micali (Ant. Pop. ItaL 

Cosa confirm the antiquity assigned to it I, p. 147), and Cramer (1. p. 195), inter- 
by Virgil. Aheken (Mittelital. p. 21) takes pret Pliny as saying that Cosa was a colony 
Cosa to lie Pelasgic ; and Gerhard inclines of Vulci. But the expression he uses is^ 
to the same opinion (Ann. Inst., 1831, p. shown by Geidiardto have indicated merely 
205), and reminds ns that there was a city the territory in which a town stood, with- 
of the same name in Thrace. He thinks out reference to its origin ; as “Alba 
the name may have an affinity to the Boric Marsorum ” signified the Latin colony of 
kSttu, KohSa^ a head. It is mdtten Cossse Alba in the land of the Marsi. Ann. Inst, 
by Stralio and Ptolemy, but Cluver (II. p. 1829, p. 200. Mr. Bunbury (Classical 
479) thinks this was merely owing to the Museum, V. p. 180) argues that as Vulci 
habit of the Greeks of doubling the s in itself did not begin to flourish till after the 
tlie middle of a word. It is not written decline of Tarquinii, for which he cites 
so by any Homan author but Pliny, though Gerhard’s authority (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 
Virgil gives it a plural termination. If 101), Cosa, its colony or offset, must needs- 
the Etruscan name were analogous it must belong to a late period. But — ^the question 
have been spelt with an u — Cusa. We of the colony apart — that Vulci was of so* 
find in Etruscan inscriptions the proper recent a date is wholly unsupported by 
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■considered that the original inhabitants of Cosa were not Etrus- 
canSj but an earlier race who had maintained their ground 
against that people.® The connection indeed between Vulci or 
Volci; and Volsci, is obvious, and from the fact that at one time 
the Etruscans possessed the land of the Volsci, it would seem 
that this connection was not one of name merel3\^ But the Volsci 
were of Opican or Oscan race, and what affinit^y existed between 
them and the Pelasgi is doubtful ; whether an affinity of origin, 
or one arising merely from the occupation of the same territory at 
different epochs. Confusion of names and races on such grounds 
is common enough in the records of early Italy. As the 
Etruscans were frequently confounded with their predecessors 
the Tyrrhenes, so the Volsci may have been with the Pelasgi.^ 
It is well known that w^alls precisely similar to these of Cosa 
abound in the territory of the Volsci, but whether erected by the 
Pelasgi, by the Volsci themselves, or by their Eoman conquerors, 
is still matter of dispute ; yet by none are they assigned to a 
later date than the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, two centuries 
and a half before the Roman colonization of Cosa, wdiich was in 
the year 481.^ I repeat that there is no solid ground whatever 
for ascribing these polygonal walls of Cosa to so recent a period. 
AVith just as much propriety might the massive fortifications of 


liistoric evidence, nay, is refuted by tbe 
very archaic character of much of the fur- 
niture of its sepulchres. And Miiller 
(Etrusk. II. 1, 2) justly observes that Pliny’s 
mention of Cosa does not prove that before 
it was colonised by the Eomans the town 
had no existence. 

® mebuhr, I. p. 120 ; cf. p. 70. He 
founds this opinion on the mention by Livy 
(XXVII. 15) of a people called Yolcentes, 
in connection with the Hirpini and Lucani, 
•whom he takes to be of the same race as 
the Volsci. 

^ Cato, ap. Serv. ad .31n. XI. 567. The 
connection between the Etruscans and the 
Cistiberine people, especially ■ the Oscan 
races, is very apparent from the names of 
places. Yelathri (Yolterra) has its counter- 
part in Yelitrse (Yelletri) — Fregense in 
Fregell'^ — Periisia in Friisinum — Sutrium 
in Satricum. A Ferentinum and an Artena 
existed in both lands ; so also a river Clanis. 
There was a Compsa in Samnium, and a 
Cossa in Liicania, as well as a river Cosa 
in the land of the Hernici ; and Cora also 


seems connected with Cosa, the 5 and 
being frequently interchangeable. That the 
Yulturnus on which Capua stood had an 
Etruscan name needs no proof. Capua 
itself is analogous to Capena (YoL L p. 126); 
so is Falerii to Falemus, whose last syllable 
is merely the ancient adjectival termination. 
Alatrium seems identical with V'elathri, by 
the dropping of the cligamma ; so also 
^sula with Fsesulse. Further instances of 
such analogies might he cited. 

^ The names, indeed, bear a strong 
affinity. Niebuhr (I. p. 72) points out the 
analogy between the names Yolsci and 
Falisci ; the latter people, he thinks, were 
^qui, but they are called in history 
Pelasgi ; and the similarity of the words 
Falisci and Pelasgi is also striking. YoL I. 
p. 107. 

2 Val. Paterc. I. 14 ; Liv. Epit. XIY. ; 
Cicero (in Yerr. YI. 61) speaks of Cosa as 
a municiplum. Gerhard suggests that she 
may have been colonised with the remains 
of the population of Yulci. Ann. Inst. 
1831, p. 104. 
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Pffistum, -n-hicli was colonised in tlie same year, be referred to the 
Eomans.'^ 

Beyond the mention made by Vii-gil, wdiich can only be re- 
ceived as evidence of her high antiquity, we have no recoic o 
Cosa in the days of Etruscan independence, ^le^ probably fell 
under the Eoman yoke at the same time as Yulci— -on or soon 
after [the year 474*(b.c. 280).-‘ Her fidelity during the Second 
Punic War, when with seventeen other colonies she came forward 
and saved the Eepublic, at a time when Sutrium, Nepete, _and 
other colonies refused their aid, is higlily commended by Liv}’. 
At what period the city Tvas deserted, and fell into the utter ruin 
■which was witnessed by Eutilius at the commencement of the 
fifth century after Christ, we know not ; we only learn from the 
same poet the traditional cause of such desolation, with needless 
apologies for its absurdity. The mountain laboured and brought 
foi-th, not one “ ridiculous mouse,” but so many as to drive the 
citizens from their fire-sides — 

Eidicnlam oladis pudet inter seria cansam 
Promere, sed risum dissimiilare piget. 

Bicuntur cives quondam migrare coacti 
Muribus infestos deseruisse laxes. 

Credere maluerim pygmeae damna ooliortis, 

Et conjiiratas in sua bella grues. 


If the Komans had any hand in the 
construction of these walls, it must have 
been in the upper courses alone, which 
differ widely from the lower, though the 
material is the same throughout It is 
possible they may have thus repaired the 
walls. But if Yirgil’s testimony as to the 
antiquity of Cosa be admitted — and who 
can reject it?— -the Romans cannot have 
built them entirely, or what has become of 
the prior fortifications ? It is hardly cre- 
dible that at so early a period they could 
have been rased to the foundations, so as 
not to leave a vestige. 

Vol. I. p. 445. 

5 liv. XXVII 9, 10. She is subse- 
quently mentioned in Roman history, Liv. 
XXXIL 2; XXXIII. 24; Csesar, Bell. 
Civ. I. S4 ; Cicero, ad Attic. IX. 11. 
Tacitus (Anna!. IL 39) speaks of Cosa as 
promontory of Etruria.^' The Em- 
peror Vespasian was brought up in its 
neighbourhood (Sueton. Yespas. c. 2); 
though Repetti (I. p. 829) thinks the Cossa 
of the Hii*pini is here referred to. 

Rutil. I. 285, ef seq^. Inscriptions, 


however, prove the city to have been in 
existence in the middle of the third cen- 
tury of our era. Repetti, I. p. 828 ; 
Reines. III. 37, cited by Muller, 1. p. 348. 

There are certain coins — with the head 
of Mars on the obverse, and a horse’s head 
bridled, and the legend Cosaho or Coza on 
the reverse — which have been attributed 
to Cosa. Lanzi, 11. pp. 24, 58 ; Mionnet, 
Med. Ant. I. p. 97 ; Siipid. I. p. 197. 
Lanzi infers from the type an analogy with 
Census, an equestrian name of JSfeptune, 
whence the public games of the Consualia 
(Tertul. de Spect. c. 5), and thinks Cosa 
to a Roman must have been equivalent to 
Posidonia to a Gfreek. Miiller (Etrusk. I. 
p. 340), who does not ascribe these coins 
to Cosa, shows that they cannot in any 
ease belong to the times of the Etruscans, 
because that people had no 0 iu their lan- 
guage. Cramer (I. p. 195) refers them to 
Compsa in Samnium ; and so also Mil- 
lingen (Xuiais. Anc. Italie, p. 170) ; but 
Sestini (Ceog. Xumis. IL p. 4) to Cossea, 
a city of Thrace. 



CHAPTER LI. 

VETULONIA. 


The deep foundations tliat we lay 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 

We build with what we deem eternal rock — 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood. — Cowper. 

M^oniagque deciis quondam Vetulonia gentis. — Sil. Italicus. 

In former chapters I have spoken of the ancient city of Vetu- 
lonia^ and of various sites that have been assigned to it; and 
have shown that all of them are far from satisfactory.^ In the 
course of my wanderings through the Tuscan Mareinma in the 
spring of 1844, I had the fortune to fall in with a site, which, in 
my opinion, has stronger claims to be considered that of Vetulonia 
than any of those to which that city has hitherto been referred. 

Vague rumours had reached my ear of Etruscan antiquities 
having been discovered near Magiiano, a village between the Osa 
and the Albegna, and about eight miles inland ; but I imagined 
it was nothing beyond the excavation of tombs, so commonly 
made at this season throughout Etruria. I resolved, however, to 
visit this place on my waj’^ from Orbetello to Saturnia. Eor a 
few miles I retraced my steps towards Telamone, then, turning 
to the right, crossed the Albegna some miles higher up, at a ferry 
called Barca del Grass! ; from this spot there was no carriage- 
road to Magiiano, and my vehicle toiled the intervening five miles 
through tracks sodden with the rain. 


^ It may be well to restate the Tarious 
sites where Vetulonia has been supposed to 
have stood. At or near Viterbo (VoL 1. p. 
151)— on the site of Vulci (Vol. 1. x>. 446) 
— on the hill of Castiglione Bernardi, near 
Monte Eotondo {ut supra, p. 196) — at 
Massa Marittima, or five miles westward 
from that town (p. 198) — below Monte 
Calvi, three miles from the sea, buried in 
a dense wood (p. 206} — at Oastagneto (p, 
202) — and at Colonna di Buriano (p. 223), 


Ermolao Barbaro, the earliest writer on 
the subject, places it at Orbetello (see 
Dempster, IL p. 56). I should state that 
when Manner fc (Geog. p. 358) asserts that 
the village of Badiola on an eminence by 
the river Cornia, and a geographical mile- 
and-a-half (about six miles English) from 
the coast, preserves the memory of the^ 
ancient city, he evidently refers to the site 
five miles west of Massa. 
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Magliano is a squalid, iiinless village, of three hundred souls, 
at the foot of a mediaeval castle in picturesque ruin." On 
maldng inquiries here I was referred to an engineer, Signor 
Tommaso Pasquinelli, then forming a road from Magliano to the 
Saline at the mouth of the Albegna. I found this gentleman at 
a convent in the village, amid a circle of venerable monks, whose 
beards far outshone the refectory table-cloth, in whiteness. I was 
delighted to learn that it ^vas he who had made the rumoured 
discovery in this neighbourhood, and that it was not of tombs 
merely, but of a city of great size. The mode in which this was 
brought to light was singular enough. Nothing was visible 
above ground — not a fragment of ruin to indicate prior habita- 
tion; so that it 'was only by extraordinary means he was made 
aware that here a cit}" had stood. The ground through which his 
road had to run being for the most part low and swampy, and 
the higher land being a soft friable tufo, he was at a loss for the 
materials he wanted, till he chanced to uncover some large 
blocks, buried beneath the surface, which he recognized as the 
foundations of an ancient wall. TliCvSe he found to continue in 
an unbroken line, which he followed out, breaking up the blocks 
as he unearthed them, till he had traced out the periphery of a 
city.® 

With the genuine ];)oliteness of Tuscany, that ^"rare land of 
courtesy,” as Coleridge terms it, he jDroposed at once to accom- 
pany me to the site. It w^as the first opportunity he had had of 
doing the honours of his city, for though the discovery had been 
made in May, 1842, and he had communicated the fact to his 
friends, the intelligence had not spread, save in vague distorted 
rumours, and no antiquary had visited the spot. News always 
travels on foot in Italy, and generally falls dead lame on the road. 
I had heard from the antiquaries of Florence, that something, no 
one knew wdiat, had been found hereabouts. One thought it was 
tombs ; another had heard it w^as gold roha : another was in utter 


” Magliano does not appear to be an 
ancient site ; yet like all other places of 
this name in Italy it probably derires its 
name from the gens Manlia, and must 
have been anciently called Manlianum. 

^ Signor Alessandro Frangois lays claim 
to the discovery of this ancient city in 
1824, when the walls were in parts visible 
above the surface, and he took it for the 
site of Telamon. His description of it, as 


lying between 3 and 4 miles inland, and as 
being about 2^ miles ir^ circuit, would 
make it appear that he was speaking of 
some other site. Bull. Inst. 1851, p. 6. 
Yet his mention of it as situated on the 
spot called La Boganella, between the 
rivers Osa and Albegna, leaves not a doubt 
as to its identity with the city whose walls 
were unearthed by Pasquinelli in 1842. 
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ignorance of this site, but had heard of a city having been dis- 
covered on Monte Catini, to the west of Volterra. 

The city lav between Magliano and the sea, about six and a 
quarter miles from the shore, on a low table-land, just where the 
ground begins to rise above the marshy plains of the coast. In 
length, according to Signor Pasqninelli, it w^as somewhat less 
than a mile and a half, and scarcely a mile in breadth ; but 
taking into account its quadrilateral form, it must have had a 
circuit of at least four miles and a half.*^ On the south-east it 
w’'as bounded by the streamlet Patrignone, whose banks rise in 
cliffs of no great height ; but on every other side the table-land 
sinks in a gentle slope to the plain. At the south-western 
extremit}^, near a house called La Doganella, the only habitation 
on the site; "was found a smaller and inner circuit of wall ; and 
this, being also the highest j)art of the table-land, was thus 
marked out as the site of the Arx. 

Though scarcely a vestige remained of the walls, and no ruins 
rose above the surface, I had not much difficulty in recognising 
the site as Etruscan. The soil was thickly strewn with broken 
p)ottery, that infallible and ineffaceable indicator of bygone habi- 
tation; and here it was of that character found on purely 
Etruscan sites, without any admixture of mai’bles, or fragments 
of verd-antique, ]porphyry, and other valuable stones, which mark 
the former seats of Eoman luxury. Though the walls, or rather 
their foundations, had been almost entirely destroyed since the 
first discovery, a few blocks remained yet entire, and established 
the Etruscan character of the city. From these little or nothing 
could be ascertained as to the style of masonry ; but the blocks 
themselves were indicative of an Etruscan origin — some being of 
macigno, resembling .those of Populonia in their size and rude 
•.shaping; others of tufo, or of the soft local rock, like that of 
Corneto, agreeing in size and form with the usual blocks of this 
material found on Etruscan sites. Some of the former had been 

4 This account differs from that I heard the Osa. A distanza di circa 5,500 tese 
on the spot, and which I have elsewhere Inglesi dal mare, 1,600 dal fiume Albegna, 
given to the world viz., that the circuit 2,500 dal torrente Osa, e 2,900 dal paese 
was not less than six miles. I have since di Magliano, sotto la siiperfice della cam- 
received more accurate details from Signor pagna, senza nessun vestigio apparente, 
Pasiiuinelli, who says that the city was esistevano da secoli sepolti gli avanzi di 
2100 English yards in length, hy 1600 in numerose fabhriche, alcune delle quali ella 
width. He also states that a certain spot potS vedere in detta circostanza, circo- 
in the city was about 11,000 English yards seritte entro im recinto quadrilatero di 
from the sea, 5,800 from Magliano, 3,200 mura rovinate, luugo circa 1,200 tese, 
from the river Albegna, and 5,000 from larfJo 800.” 
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found nine or ten feet in length. But the blocks were not 
generally of large dimensions, though always without cement, 
bn one spot, where a portion of the walls had been uncovered, at 
tlie verge of a hollow, a sewer opening in them was disclosed. 

Within the walls a road or street had been traced by the 
foundations of the houses on either hand. Many things had 
been dug up, but no statues, or marble columns, as on Roman 
sites — chiefly articles of bronze or potteiy.^ I m 3 ^self saw a 
piece of bronze drawn from the soil, many teet below the surface, 
which proved to be a packing-needle, ten inches in length, with 
eye and point uninjured ! It must have served some worthy 
Eti’uscan, either in preparing for liis travels, perhaps to the 
Raniim A^oltuinniie, the parliament of Lnctimones, peihaps for 
the ffixincl tour, such as Herodotus made, which is pretty nearty 
the (jrancl tour still ; or, it may be, in shi23ping his goods to- 
foreign lands from the ixeighbouring port of Telamon. This 
venerable needle is now in my possession. 

While it is to be lamented that to future travellers scarcely a 
trace of this city will be visible, it must be remembered, that but 
for the peculiar exigencies of the engineer, which led to the 
destruction of its walls, we should have remained in ignorance of 
its existence. Other accidents might have led to the uncovering 
of a 2 >ortion of the wall ; but it is difficult to conceive that any 
other cause could have brought about the excavation of the 
entire circuit, and the consei^uent determination of the jirecise 
limits of the city. So that in spite of the wdiolesale macadamisa- 
tion, the world is greatly indebted to the gentleman who made 
the discoveiy.^ 

Outside the walls to the north were many tumuli, originally 
encircled with masoniy, which had been broken up for the road^ 
Some were twenty- five or thirty feet in diameter. On this side 
also, i. c., towards Magiiano, I saw some Roman remains — ^the 

^ Among tlie hitter was a huge rmt, one owner, because Signor Pasqninelli com- 
itictre in diameter, and not much less in plains of not having received justice from 
height, of rough red ware, with its rim a person, named Salvagnoli, to whom he 
covered with lead, clamped into it with committed for pnhlication a plan he had 
spikes ; the lead alone weighed 27 Ihs. made of the city and its environs, draw- 
Tliis pot was found full of burnt matter. ings of the paintings in the tombs, and 
The bronzes consisted of lances, many other particulars, and who has since 

javelins, nails, and little figures of deities publicly claimed the honour of tbe dis- 
or / some of decidedly Etruscan cha- covery for himself. Nor does Eepetti 
racter. (Suppl. p. 133), who mentions the fact of 

** I am the more desirous of referring the discovery on the occasion of forming 
the merit of this discovery to its rightful tbe road, record the name of the engineer. 
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bases of small Doric columns ; and tlie site of Baths, where 
mosaic pavement and many coins of the Empire, silver and 
copper, had been found, was also pointed out to me. On the 
high grounds to the south-east, I heard that many tombs had 
been opened, undoubtedly Etruscan in character and contents. 
They were not excavated in cliffs, but sunk beneath the surface, 
as at Volterra and Vulci, and were generally surrounded by rock- 
hewn benches, hollowed for the reception of bodies. Others 
were mere holes in the earth, large enough to contain a single 
corjpse, and lined with rude masonry. Interment, indeed, from 
what I could learn, appears to have been general in this necro- 
]]olis. They had all been rifled of old of their most valuable 
furniture, though some still contained pottery of huccJiero, others 
a few painted vases ; and the bronzes were mostly in good 
archaic style At Magliano I saw many articles found in these 
tombs — a lion of ‘peperino, about a foot long — a small sphinx — 
Egyptian-like figures — a little bronze idol, with sickle in his 
hand — and sundry other articles in sculpture, pottery, and 
bronze, which my experience enabled me to pronounce indubitably 
Etruscan, and chiefly of archaic character, I saw no figured 
pottery, but much of the common black ware ; and I was told 
that the tall black vases with relieved decorations, so abundant 
at Chiusi and its neighbouiliood, had been discovered here. 
Scarabei of cornelian had also been brought to light. 

I learned, moreover, that several painted tombs had been 
opened in this neighbourhood, on the heights between Magliano 
and the Albegna. I could not see them, as they had been 
reclosed with earth ; but of one I received a description from 
Signor Pasqiimelli, who had copied its paintings. It was a 
square chamber, divided into two by a wall hewn from the rock, 
on each face of which figures were painted. One was an archer 
on horseback, drawing his bow; another was a centaur with a 
long black beard, wings open and raised, and a tail terminating 
in a seiqDent’s head; beside which there were dolphins, and 
flowers, and serpents with hawks’ heads; ” as they were de- 
scribed to me — probably dragons.^ The existence of Etruscan 


5" Such, was the result of the excavations 
made here by Trangois (Bull. Inst. 1851, 
p. 6), and by Don Luigi Dei of Chiusi, 
some years later. 

® It must be this tomb which was opened 
by Don Luigi Dei, of Chiusi, in 1835 or 6, 


and is described as having two chambers 
with chimerical figures in inonoehroms, 
red, green, and sky-blue (Bull. Instit. 
1840, p. 147). The same is also described 
by an eye-witness (Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 22), 
with more minuteness as to the chamber. 
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tombs ill tliis iieiglibourliood lias, indeed, been known for many 
years, and excavators have even come hither from Cliiiisi on 
speculation ; but tombs are of such frequent occurrence in this 
land, that the existence of an Etruscan town or city near at hand, 
though necessarily inferred, ivas not ascertained, and no re- 
searches were made for its site.^ To those, however, who know 
Italy, it will be no matter of surprise that the existence of this 
city should have been so long forgotten. Had there even been 
ruins of walls or temples on the site, such things are too abun- 
dant in that land to attract particular attention ; and generation 
after generation of peasants might fold their flocks or stall theii 
cattle amid the ciuimbling ruins, and the 'world at large remain in 
ignorance of their existence. Thus it was with Psestiim ; though 
its ruins are so stiipeiidoiis and prominent, it w^as unknown to 
the antiquary till the last century. Can we wonder, then, that 
in the Tuscan Maremma, not better populated or more fre- 
quented, because not more healthy, than the Campanian shore, a 
city should have been lost sight of, which had no walls or ruins 
above ground, and no vestige but broken pottery, which tells no 
tale to the simifle peasant ? — a city 

“ Of which there now remaines no memorie, 

Xor anie little moniment to see, 

By which the travailer, that fares that way, 

This once )ms she, may warned be to say.’’ 

As I stood on this ancient site, and perceived the sea so near 
at hand, and the Bay of Telamone but a few miles off, I ex- 
claimed, This must have been a maritime city, and Telamon 
was its port ! ’’ The connection between them was obvious. 
The distance is scarcely more than between Tarquinii and her 
port of GravisctTe, and between Caere and the sea. There is even 
reason to believe that the distance was much less, for Signor 
Francois found xmoof that the i)ort of Telamon had originally 

but no farther details of the paintings. fragments of Homan inscriptions, bas- 
He says this tomb is about one mile only reliefs, and other works of sculptural 
from ilagliano. adornment in the local trayertine, had 

Before Pasqninelli’s discovery it had been at various times brought to light in 
been suggested that the Etruscan city of the district of Magliano, and especially on 
Oaletra stood somewhere in the neighbour- a lofty hill between Colle di Liipo and 
hood of Magliano. Hepetti thought either Pereta, which, from the sepulchral remains 
at I^rontemerano, or more probably on the found there, was called the Tombara (III. 
heights of Colle di Liipo, three miles north- p. 18). On a hill, a mile from Magliano, 
east of Magliano, where sundry lelics of stands the ruined church of S. Brizio, of 
ancient times had been discovered (V. p. the low Empire, with other remains of 
207). He adds that many sepulchral unis, hwher antiaxiitv. 
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extended three miles inlandd W"hen I looked also over the low 
marshy ground wdiich intervened, I could understand why the 
city was situated so far inland; it was for strength of j^osition, 
for elevation above the unhealthy swamps of the coast, and for 
room to extend its dimensions ad libituvi, •which it could not have 
done on the rocky heights above Telamone, or on the small 
conical headland of Telamonaccio, The pecuharity of its posi- 
tion on the first heights which rise from the level of the swamp, 
seemed to me a sure index to the character of the city. It was 
a compromise between security and convenience. Had it not 
been for maiitime purposes, and j)roximity to the port of 
Telamon, the founders of this city could not have chosen a site 
so objectionable as this, but would have preferred one still further 
inland which would have combined the advantages of more natural 
strength and greater elevation above the heavy atmosphere of the 
Maremma, in every age more or less insalubrious.^ 

Another fact which forced itself on my observation, was the 
analogy of position with that of the earliest settlements on this 
coast — with the Pelasgic towms of Pisee, Tarquinii, Pyrgi, Alsium, 
Agylla — a fact greatly in favour of the high antiquity of the 
site. 

Here then was a city genuinely Etruscan in character, of first- 
rate magnitude, inferior only to Veii, equal at least to Volaterr&e, 
probably of high antiquity, certainly of great importance, second 
to none in naval and commercial advantages ; a city, in short, 
which must have been one of the Twelve. Is it possible it could 
have been passed over in silence by ancient writers ? But what 
was its name ? Which of the still missing cities of Etruria can 
this have been '? I called to mind the names of these outcasts — 
Caletra, Statonia, Sudertum, Salpinum, &c. — and reviewed their 
claims to a site of such magnitude and importance ; but all were 
found wanting, all, save the most celebrated — etulonia ; which, 
after much consideration, I am convinced must have stood on 
this spot. 

Let us consider what has been said of that city by the ancients. 
It is first mentioned by Dionj’-sius as one of the five Etruscan 
cities which engaged to assist the Latins against Tarquinius 

1 Bull. Inst. 1851, pp. 5-7. See 497. Yet tlie soil is wonderfully fertile, 
Obap, XLYIII. p. 238. and presents every encouragement for cul- 

^ At the present day the swamps of tivation. A proof of this exists in a 
Telanaone render Magliano very unhealthy venerable olive-tree, hard hy Magliano, 
in summer. Kepetti, III. p. 14 j Y. p. which has a circumference of thirty feet. 
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Priscus. He states, that not all the cities of Etruria agreed to 
afford assistance, hut these five onty Clusiuni, Arretiiiin, Yol- 
teiTie, Euselhe, and also Yetulonia.^ This, as already shovn, is 
a strong argument for regarding each of these cities as of the 
Ihvelve, for second-rate, or dej)eiident towns, could not have 
acted in opposition to the i*est of the Confederation.'^ Silius 
Italicus bears testimony to the antiquity and former glory of 
Yetulonia, and even asserts that it was from her that the twelve 
fasces with their hatchets, and the other symbols of power, the 
curule-chairs of ivory, and the robes of Tyrian purple, as well 
as the use of the brazen trumpet in w^ar, were all first derived. 


Mffioniseque decus quondam Yetulonia gentis. 

Bissenos haec prim a dedit prsecedere fasces, 

Et junxit totideni tacito terrore secures ; 

Hmc altas eboris decoravit bonore curules, 

Et princeps Tyrio vestem prastexuit ostro ; 

Hmc eadem pugnas accendere protulit ogre.® 

Beyond this we find no mention of Vetulonia except in the 
catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy;® both place it among the 
“inland colonies” of Etruria; the one adds its latitude and 
longitude, and the other elsewhere states, that there were hot 
waters at Vetulonii, in Etruria, not far from the sea, and that 
hsli lived in those watersd 

Inghh-anii laid great stress on the latitude and longitude 
assigned to Yetulonia hy Ptolemy, and even made them the basis 
of bis researelies for the site of the city. By a comparison of the 
latitudes and longitudes of certain other towns with those of 
Yetulonia, he arrived at the conclusion that Ptolemy meant to 
assign to this city a site between Populonia, Yolterra, and Siena, 
which he thought might correspond with his hill of Castiglion 


3 Dion. Hal. III. o. 51. 

This is the opinion of CliiYer (II. p. 
473), and of Muller (Etrus. (II. 1, 2), 
Mannert (Ueog. p. 35S) also took Vetulonia 
for one of the Twelve. Yetulonia has even 
been supposed the metropolis of Etniria 
(Ann. Inst. lv''29, p. 190), but on no valid 
grounds. 

5 Sil. Ital. VIII. 485. 

6 Plin. III. 8. Ptol. p. 72, ed. Bert. 
Ptolemy calls the city Vetulonium — 
Ov€rov\(^>uiop, 

J' Plin. 11. 106.— (aquis calidis) ad Ve- 
tulonios in Etrurid, non procul a mari, 
pisces (innascuntur). It is true that Cluver 


(II. p. 473) and others have supposed the 

Yelinis’" of the Peiitingerian Table to be 
a corruption of ‘‘Yetulonis; but there is 
no solid ground for this opinion. 

Dionysius (II. c. 37) speaks of an 
Etruscan city called Solonium, whence a 
Lucumo, probably Cceles Vibenna, came to 
the assistance of Eoniiilus. Cluver (II. 
pp. 454, 473) took this to be a corruption 
of V etulonium. Casauhon thought it meant 
Populonium. But Muller (Etrusk. I. p. 
IIG), by comparing Propertius (lY 2, 4), 
comes to the opinion that it was Yolsinii 
that was here intended. ( l/i awpra, p. 9 5. ) 
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Bernard!.^ But a glance at the map will prove that no depend- 
ence can be placed on the positions indicated by Ptolemy, who is 
more often wrong than right ; and if the towns of Etruria were 
arranged according to his tables, we should have an entirely new 
map of that land. In fact Ptolemy is so full of errors and incon- 
sistencies, that, by assuming certain of his data to be correct 
to the exclusion of the rest, he may be forced to favour almost 
any opinion. Any argument, therefore, drawn from such a source 
can be of little weight.^ 

The sum total then of what we learn from the ancients on this 
point, may be comprised in a few words. Vetulonia was a city 
of great antiquity, importance, and magnificence, with strong 
claims to rank among the Twelve chief cities of the land ; having 
hot‘ siorings in its neighbourhood, and though not situated 
exactly on the shore, it must have stood at a short distance from 
the sea.^ 

Such are the requisites of the long-lost Etruria. Every one of 
them is fulfilled by this newly-found city. On its antiquity and 
importance it is not necessary to enlarge. Its size alone, without 
the possession of such a port as Telamon, would give this city a 
right to rank among the Twelve. In situation it also corresponds, 
being near enough to the sea to agree with Pliny’s non procul 
a onari,^’ and far enough inland to come within the categoiy of 
intics colonice/’ being scarcely further from the shore than 


^ Kicerclie di Vetulonia, p. 93. 

^ In an article from mj pen in the Clas- 
sical I\liiseum, No. V., I lave sliown that 
the arguments Tnghirami adduces, from 
the latitudes and longitudes of Ptolemy, in 
favour of Vetulonia occupying the hill of 
Castiglione Bernardi, may be applied with 
superior force to this ancient site near 
Magliano ; though at the same time I dis- 
claim all evidence drawn from this source 
as utterly untrustworthy. 

^ Dr. Ambrosch, in order to reconcile 
the insignificant hill of Castiglione Bernardi 
(ut supra, p. 214) with the site of Vetu- 
lonia, endeavours to invalidate the testimony 
of Silius Italians as to the importance and 
magnificence of that ancient city. He 
founds his views on the mention Dionysius 
makes of it, and the place he assigns it at 
the end of the sentence, after the other 
four cities, its confederates j hut chiefly on 
the silence of Livy and other historians, of 
Strabo and Virgil ; for he considers it 


impossible, if Vetulonia had been of the 
importance Silius Italicus ascribes to it, 
that no mention should have been made 
of it by the principal writers of Eome. 
Eicerche di Vetulonia, x)p. 65-92 ; hlemor. 
Inst. IV. pp. 137"155. The limits of this 
work will not allow me here to reply to 
these arguments further than by stating 
that Claver and Muller put a totally dif- 
ferent interpretation on the words of 
Dionysius— that other cities of Etruria, 
some of no less importance than Vetulonia, 
are also passed by in silence by the said 
writers — and that the authority of Silius 
Italicus is gratuitously impugned in this 
matter, as that author had the reputation 
among his contemporaries for care and 
accuracy, not for a lively imagination. 
PHn. Epist. III. 7. For a detailed reply 
to Dr. Ambrosch, I must refer the reader 
to my article on Vetulonia in the Classical 
Museum. 
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Tarquiiiii and C^ere, kindred cities similarly classed. As to tlie 
Sidings, Avliere tlie lish in Pliny’s time had got, in a double sense^ 
into hot ^vater, I had the satisfaction of learning that near 
Telainonaccio, two or three hundred yards only from the sea, 
were hot sxirings : but I had not the opportunity of returning to- 
the coast to ascertain if the advantages the ancients possessed, in 
fishing out parboiled mackerel and mullet, have descended to the 
modern Tuscans. For any traces of the ancient name existing' 
in the neighbourhood, I inquired in vain ; but that in no way 
affects my oihnion, as no traditional memory exists of Veii, 
Fidenre, Cosa, and many other ancient cities whose sites have 
been fixed beyond a doubt. 

One important feature of Yetulonia, which is nowhere indeed 
expressly mentioned by the ancients, but may be inferred from 
their statements, and is strongly corroborated by coins^ and other 
monumental evidence, is its maritime character. This feature 
lias been little regarded b}" Inghirami and Ambrosch, wdio would 
place the site of this ancient city at Castigiione Bernardi, fourteen 
or fifteen miles from the sea.^ But it is one which tends most 
strongly to establish the identity of Yetulonia with this newly- 
discovered city near Magliano. 

An analysis of the passage in Silius Italicus will lead us to the 
conclusion that Yetulonia must have been a sea-port, or at least 
so situated as to be able to carry on a foreign commerce. The 
city wdiicli first introduced the use of ivory chairs and Tyrian 
2^urple into Etruria must surely have had direct intercourse with 
the East, such as could not have been maintained had she been 
far removed from the coast. Y"e are told that the puiqile robes 


^ There are certain coins with a head 
and the legend “Vatl” in Etruscan 
characters on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a trident, whose two outer prongs 
rise from the bodies of dolphins. One as 
has a wheel and an anchor, with the legend 
“ Vetl . A,'’ for “ Yetlus-a,” in Etruscan 
letters. Lanzi describes some as having a 
crescent, though a wheel and an axe are 
the most freqixent tyj^es, the one indicating 
the lictors, the other the curule chair : the 
origin of both being ascribed by Silius 
Italicus to Yetulonia. Micali sees in the 
anchor a proof of the proximity of this city 
to the sea, and of her marithne commerce. 
Passeri, Paralip. in Dempst. p. 183, tab. 
YI. 1 ; Guarnacci, Orig. Ilal. IL tav. XIX. 
6-1 (>; Lanzi, Sagg. II. pp. 31, 110, tar. 


III. 4-6; Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 144; 
III. p. 191, tav. CXY. 8. It is asserted 
indeed by Millingen (Numis. Anc. Italie, 
p. 174) that these coins are not found in 
any known collection, and therefore they 
ought to be considered imaginary. But 
Lanzi (II. j). 30) and Passeri speak of one 
as in the Miiseo Olivieri ; nor is their 
existence questioned by Mionnet (Suppl. I. 
pp. 205-7, 214), Sestini (Geog. Xumis. 
II. p. 5), or Muller (Etrusk. L p, 336), 
who, however, ascribe them to Vettuna, 
now Bettona, in Umbria. They are also 
stated to have been found in the urns of 
Yolterra. Bara, ap. Inghir. Mon. Etrus, 
lY. p. 87. 

^ Ut supra, p. 1 96 et sep 
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which the Etruscan cities sent to Tarquin, among the other 
insignia of roya%, in token of submission to his authority, 
were such as were worn by the Lydian and Persian monarchs, 
differing only in form.^ Now whatever may have been the origin 
of the Etruscan race, it is manifest that a city which first intro- 
duced a foreign custom like this, must, if that custom were 
brought directly from the East by its founders, have been on, or 
near the coast ; or if subsequently, owing to commercial rela- 
tions with those lands, must either have been, or have had, a 
port. 

The maritime character of Vetulonia is indeed established by 
a monument discovered at Cervetri in 1840, and now in the 
Lateral! Museum. It is a bas-relief, bearing the devices of three 
Etruscan cities — Tarquinii, Vulci, and Vetulonia. The latter, 
which is indicated by the inscription Vetvlonenses, is s^nnbolised 
by a naked man with an oar on his shoulder, and holding a pine- 
cone, which he seems to have just plucked from a tree over his 
head. Dr. Braun, the late secretary of the Archseological Institute 
of Home, remarks on this monument : — that this figure repre- 
sents Neptune, seems to me beyond a doubt ; it is shown not 
only by the attribute in his hand, but also by the tree, sacred to 
that deity, wdiich stands at his side. However it be, no one can 
presume to deny that the figure bearing an oar indicates a 
maritime city, such as Pliny in truth implies Vetulonia to have 
been.”'^' Canina, however, who agrees with me as to this being 
the site of Vetulonia, takes the figure with an oar to represent 
Telamon, the Argonaut. Braun suggests, from a consideration 
of this monument, that there !vas probably a pine-wood in the 
neighbourhood of Vetulonia. It so happens that there is such a 
wood extending for miles along the shore between Telamone and 
Orbetello, wTiich may be the remains of a forest yet more exten- 
sive in ancient times. 

We are quite in the dark as to the period and causes of 
Vetulonia’s destruction or abandonment. It may have been 


3 Dion. Hal. Ill c. 61. 

^ Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 38, tav. cVAgg. G. 
Brann is of opinion, in whicli he is joined 
by the architect Canina (Bull. Inst. 1840, 
p. 93), that this bas-relief formed one of 
the sides of a square pedestal, whose other 
three sides bore emblems of other cities — 
the Twelve of the Etruscan Confederation ; 
and they think that as the relief was found 
near a statue of Claudius, the pedestal 
VOL. II. 


originally supported that statue, and that 
the Twelve .Cities of Etruria were sym- 
bolised thereon in compliment to that 
emperor having wi’itten a history of Etruria. 
To me, however, the relief appears rather 
to have formed i>art of a throne, for at one 
end it is decorated on both sides. In any 
case this monument may be accepted a,s 
Ijresumptive evidence of the power and 
magnificence of Vetulonia. 

T 
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malaria; it may have been the sword which desolated it."" In 
truth, the little mention made of it b}’' ancient writers, seems to 
mark it as having ceased to exist at or before the time of Eomaii 
domination.^ The total silence of Liv}’^ and Strabo is also thus 
best explained. The absence of Eoman remains on the site of 
this city is in accordance with this view. Yet that Vetulonia 
existed, or rather re-existed, in Imperial times, is proved by the 
mention made of it by Pliny and Ptolemy, and by several Latin 
inscriptions.'^ The many Eoman remains in the immediate 
vicinity of this site, and further inland, probably belonged to 
that colony; and it is not unlilcely that the ancient city, like 
Veii, had previously lain desolate for centuries, and that when 
a colony was to be established, a neighbouring spot was chosen 
in j^refcrence to the original site, which was abandoned as too 
near the unhealthy s^vamps of the coast. 

I liave the satisfaction of learning that my opinion as to this 
city being the long-lost Vetulonia, is concurred in by the leading 
antiquaries of Eome — Germans as well as Italians, as well as by 
the latest -writers on the subject,® But he it Vetulonia or not, it 
is manifest that it must have been of great importance in the 
early days of Etruria ; as it is surpassed but by one city of that 
land in size, and by none in the advantages of situation for naval 
and commercial purposes. 

^ Signor PasqninelH remarks that from 
the confusion in which the blocks of 
masonry were found, oveiiiurnecl in the 
foundations of the buildings, mingled with 
fragments of pottery, with burnt matter 
and fused metal, this city seems to have 
been destroyed by violence. 

® This was given out hy Dempster (Etrur. 

Beg. II. p. 56) as a mere conjecture ; but 
has been assumed as a fact by a recent 
writer, who even specifies the period of 
the city’s destruction. 


7 One found at Arezzo. Gruter, p. 
1029, 7 ; Muratori, ix 1094, 2. Another, 
found at Pesaro. Orelli, III., No. 7415. 
A third, now at Florence, is of the time of 
Septimius Severus, a.i). 120, Muratori, p. 
1095. A fourth, preserved in the Convent 
of S. Gregorio at Borne, is as late as a.I). 
173. For these inscriptions, see Etrurie 
et les Etmsques, L pp. 28-30. 

^ ^ Noel des Vergers, Etrurie et les 
Etrusques, 1. p. 67. Deecke s Muller, p. 
195. 
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SATUENIA.— TUBNIA. 

A few rude momiments of mountain stone 
Survive ; all else is swept away. — W oedswortii. 

Ed io : maestro, quai son quelle genti, 

Che seppellite dentro da quell’ arche 

Si fan sentire ? Pants. 

One of the most ancient of Etruscan sites is Saturnia, which 
lies in the valley of the Albegna, twenty miles from the sea. It 
may be reached either from Orbetello or from Grosseto.-’- 

The road from Orbetello runs on the left hank of the Albegna, 
Iiassing through Marsiliana and Monte Merano, and is carriage- 
able to this latter place, which is but three miles from Saturnia. 
Those who would take the more direct track must leave their 
vehicles at Marsiliana, and on horseback follow the banks of the 
Albegna. But this will not do after heavy rains, as the river has 
to be forded no less than fourteen times ! 

From Magliano I took the route of Scansano, a town some nine 
nr ten miles to the north. Half way is Per eta, a small village, 

^ Satumia is about 28 miles from Cosa, by tbe direct track tbrougb Sovana, but 
23 from Orbetello, 13 from Scansano, nearly 16 or 17 by tbe Mgb road tbrougb Man- 
80 from Gfrosseto, 11 or 12 from Pitigliano ciano. 
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'witli a rniuecl castle on a lieiglit, overhanging a deep valley ; and 
a steep ascent of some miles leads hence to Scansaiio. ihis is a 
town of some size, near the siiininit of a mountain, but with no^ 
interest beyond being the only halting-place between GrossetO' 
and Saturnia. Inquire for the house of Domenico Bianchi— the 
lack of comfort will as far as possible be atoned for by civility and 
attention. Grosseto is sixteen or seventeen miles distant, and 
the road is excellent, but terminates at Scansano. For the first, 
four miles from Grosseto it crosses the plain to Istia, a ruined 
village on the right bank of the Omhrone, with a double circuit, 
of criimhliiig -walls, telling* of vanished greatness. Here the river* 
is crossed by a ferry, but when swollen by heavy rains, it is 
difficult of transit, I had much ado to cross it on my way from 
Scansano, but on my return a few hours afterwards, it had so- 
overstept the modesty of its nature as to rival the Tiber, nine 
times its volume, as the saying goes — 

‘‘ Tre Ombroni fanno un Amo, 

Tre Ami fanno un Tevere, 

Tre Teveri fanno iin Po ; 

E tre Po di Lombardia 

Eanno un Danubio di Turcbia ” — 

and as to oblige me to leave my vehicle behind, and do the rest 
of the w\ay on foot. For the thirteen miles hence to Scansano it. 
is a continual ascent, thi’ough ^voods of oak, chestnut, and 
Maremma shrubs. The laimestinus, then in full bloom, and 
numerous flowers of varied hue and odour, gave the countiy tlie- 
aiipearance of a vast shrubbery, or untrimmed garden — 

“ A wilderness of sweets — 

Flowers of all bue and weeds of g-lorious feature/’ 

But never did shrubbery or lawn command a view so magnficent 
as that from these heights. From the headland of Troja to those 
of Telamone and Argentaro, 

“ That lovely shore of solitude and light ” 

laj" unrolled beneath, wdtli its bomiding belt of the blue Mediter- 
ranean, studded with many a silvery islet, 

I had exq)ectecl to accomplish on hoi'seback in three hours the 
thirteen miles from Scansano to Saturnia, yet six elapsed ere I 
reached my destination. The track is a mere bridle-path, utterl}^ 
impracticable to vehicles; here^ running through dense woods 
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there, crossing moors wliicli the rains had converted into qiiag- 
nih-es ; and often disappearing altogether ; and my guide did his 
best to enhance its delights by assuring me the Albegna would be 
too swollen to be fordable, and we must certainly retrace our ste2)s 
to Scansano. However — al Jin si canta lev gloria — we reached 
the left bank of the stream, and ascended the long slope to 
Saturnia. 

The situation of this city is most imposing. Like Cosa and 
Kusellse, it occuioies the summit of a truncated cone ; but, still 
more like Orvieto, it also rises in the midst of an amphitheatre of 
lofty mountains; and as the circuit of its walls is complete, it 
appears at a distance to be well inhabited. It is only on entering 
its gates that the desolation of the site is apparent. 

The modern Saturnia is the representative of the ancient 
merely in name. It occupies but a fractional part of the original 
area, and is a miserable luoghettaccio,'' with a church and some 
score of hovels, and only one decent house — that of the Marchese 
Panciatichi Ximenes, a noble of Au^agonese blood, whose family 
has possessed this manor for the last two hundred and fifty 
jeai’s. It were foUy to expect an inn in such a hamlet. There 
is indeed what is called an osteria, but a peep within it con- 
firmed all I had heard of its horrors, and determined me to 
effect a lodgment in the palace. This was no difficult matter. 
The fattore, or agent of the Marchese, readily agreed to accom- 
modate me ; and furnished me, moreover, with a guide to the 
antiquities of the site. 

The form of the ancient city is an irregular rhomboid, the 
angles facmg the cardinal points. It may be rather more than 
two miles in circuit,^ its extent bemg determined by the character 
of the ground, which breaks into cliffs round the top of the 
cone. In this respect also Saturnia resembles Orvieto, and 
differs from Cosa and EuseUse, which have no cliffs. The 
existing fortifications were erected on the ruins of the ancient 
in the fifteenth century, and are evidently pidor to the use of 
artillery.^ 

In three spots only could I perceive remiains of the original 
■walls. The finest portion is on the south, beneath the ruined 

2 Sir a. C. Hoare calls tlie circuit three plan of Saturnia, and regret that I did not 
miles (Classical Tour, I. p. 52), hut that measure it myself. 

is certainly an overstatement. It can ^ In a few parts are remains of Koman 
scarcely he the two miles and a half which work — opus incertum and re.ticul(stum — 
Santi ascribes to it. Viaggio, p. 88, cited the repairs of the still earlier fortifications, 
hy Miiller, I. 3, 3. I have never seen a 
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castle and hard bv the village. Here is a gateway, called Porta 
Eomana, whether from the direction in which it opens, or from 
its evident antiquity, matters not. On both sides ot it is poly- 
gonal masonry, precisely like that of Cosa in its smooth sniface 
and the close kissing” of its joints ; but wdiether toj)ped original^ 
in the same "way with horizontal courses cannot be detei’inined, 
as the loftiest fragment does not now rise above twelve feet.^^^ 
The gateway, though now arched over with the work of the 
middle ages, is manifest^ coeval with these walls, for the 
masonry here running into horizontal forms as usual at angles,, 
terminates abruptly in doorposts ; ^ and there are no traces of 
an ancient arch, the gate having been spanned, like those at 
Cosa and kindred sites, by a horizontal lintel of stone or wood.. 
The pavement of the old Eoman road still runs through the gate 
into the city. 

In the eastern wall, at a spot called II Marrucatone, just above 
the Campo Santo, is another fragment of polygonal masonry* 
Only two courses ai*e now standing, and thei’e may be about 
tw^enty blocks in all ; and these sho\v more tendency to regularity 
and horizontality than the portion at the Porta Eomana. 

On the opposite side of the city is a third fragment, in the 
foundations of the modern walls, and, like the other tw^o portions, 
of travertine. Beyond this I could not perceive, nor could I 
learn, that there were any remains of the ancient fortifications ; 
but it is almost impossible to make the entire tour of the w^alls 
externally, on account of the dense thickets and scattered rocks, 
which in parts forbid a near approach. Unlike Cosa, Saturnia 
has but these few disjecta membra left of her former might, but 
these suffice to attest it — ex jpede Hermlem* 

The wide area wdthin the walls is in summer a cornfield — 
seges uhi Troja fait ; in winter a sheep-w^aUv. Here are but few 
relics of the olden time. Near the Marrucatone is a singular 
square inclosnre of artificial concrete, called Bagno Secco ; but 

^ The hlochs here are not of great size. the date of his visit I should have doubted 
Two of the largest I found to he respectively that he had ever been at Saturnia. It is" 
— 5 ft, 7 in. in length, hy 4 ft. 7 in. high ; surprising that the peculiar character of 
and 4 ft. 7 in. long, hy 3 ft. 2 in. high. this masonry, so decidedly polygonal, could 
A view' of this fragment of the walls of have escaped his eye. His inaccuracy in 
Saturnia is given in Ann. Inst. 1831, tav. describing it as macigno must also be 
d’ Agg. E. attributed to careless observation ; and his. 

^ It must have been the horizontality in opinion that it is “rather Eoman than 
the doorposts that led Eepetti to speak of Etruscan,'" is therefore of little weight- 
this masonry as composed “ of great blocks See Eepetti, V. p. 206. 
ef squared macigno r* If he had not given 
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tliat it was anciently a Bath is very doubtful. It must be of 
Eoman times.^ 

The few other antiquities are within the village. The most 
remarkable is a tall massive i}ilastei% square in front, but 
rounded at the back, and having a fluted half-column, engaged 
at one corner, and hewn out of the blocks of travertine which 
compose the structure. If not of more ancient date, it probably 
formed part of a Eoman temple, rather than of an arch or gate- 
way, as has been supposed.'^ 

There are also sundry scattered relics-— tablets— altars— 

— statues — cornices — all of Eoman times. Nothing did I per- 
ceive that could be pronounced Etruscan.® 

Few ancient sites in Etruria have more natural beauties than 
Saturnia. Deep valleys and towering heights all around, yet 
variety in every quarter. Here the cliff-bound, olive-spread hill 
of Monte Merano ; there the elm-tufted ridge of Scansano ; and 
there the snowy crests of Monte Labbro and Santa Fiora. From 
the northern ramparts you command the whole valley of the 
Albegna. You see the stream bursting from a dark gorge in its 
escape from the regions of mountain frost ; and where it is not 
lost behind the rock-mingled foliage on the slope, snaking its 
shining way joyously down the valley; and its murmurs come 
up with the fainter sheep-bell from the echoing hollow. What- 
ever Saturnia be within, it has a paradise around it. If you be 
an artist, forget not your portfoho when you stroll around the 
walls. These ruins of art and nature — ^these crumbling walls, 
half-draped with ivy, clematis, and wild vines — these rugged 
cliffs beneath them — this chaos of crags and trees on the slope 
— you will revel among them, and will declare that never have 
you found more captivating studies of rock, wood, and ruin ! 

Here is food for the antiquary also. Some few hundred yards 
w^est of the Porta Eomana he will observe among the crags of 
travertine which strew the slope, one upright mass about fifteen 
feet high, whose squared faces bear marks of the hand of man. 
What may have been its purpose, he is at a loss to conjecture. 
High at one end he will espy the remains of a flight of steps 


® It has only two courses, each 2 feet 
high, but the blocks of concrete are 20 feet 
in length. It forms a square of 49 feet. 

Hoare, Class. Tour. I. p. 52. 

® In front of the Marcliese’s house stand 
two large altars of trayertine, with very 
long inscriptions, so defaced as to be 


scarcely legible, but I could perceive them 
to be of the time of Marcus AureKus, On 
the opposite side of the Piazza is a Roman 
sepulchral monument. There are other 
inscriptions built into the wall of the 
church. 
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liewn in the rock, and formerly leading to tlie summit. Let him 
scramble up, and he will behold three sarcophagi or graves sunk 
in the level summit of the mass, each about the size of a body, 
having a ledge for the lid, which may have been of tiles, or more 
probabh” was a slab of rock carved into the effigy of the dead. 
Strange this trio must have appeared, half rising as it were from 
the tomb. This is a singular position for interment-™ unique, 
as far as is yet known, in Etruria.^ The natural rock is used 
abundantly for sepulture, but the tomb is either beneath, or 
within, the monumental facade; — here alone it is above it. For 
the rock itself has been carved wdth arcliitectural decorations, 
probably on each face, though the southern one alone retains 
such traces. The extreme simplicity of the details seems to 
mark this monument as Etruscan.^ 

No other monument could I perceive near the walls ; hut on 
the slope beneath the city to the south, and on the way to the 
Bagni, are several ancient tombs, similar in character but of 
smaller size and more ruined than those in the Pian cli Palma, 
which I am about to describe. This spot is called La Pestiera. 
The necropolis of Saturnia does not lie so much on the slopes 
around, as at YolteiTa, or on the opposite heights, as at 
Tarquinii; but in the low grounds on the other bank of the 
Albegna, t'wo miles or more from the city. This may in great 
measure be owing to the rocky nature of these slopes, which 
would not readily admit of excavation ; for the early Italians 
always sought the easiest materials for their chisels, and never 
attempted the marvels in granite, porphyry, or basalt, achieved 
by the children of Ham. 

On these slopes are traces of several Roman roads — all of the 
usual polygonal j)avement.^ 


® la tlie island of Thera in the Greek 
archipelago, there are several such isolated 
rocks with sarcophagi sunk in them. 
Professor Eoss calls them KutS/xtitcu. 
Ann. Inst- 1841, x^p. 16, 3 9. Mon. Inecl. 
Inst. III. tav. 26. I have ohsei*ved them 
also in the necropoles of Syracuse and of 
Gyrene. 

^ Here are two x>ilasters with square 
ahadj of most simi>le character, [suiiporfeing 
an architrave, which is divided in the 
middle by a sort of chimney — the whole 
in very low relief, forming indeed hut a 
panelling to the smooth face of the rock. 
K 3 traces of figures or of inscriptions are 


visible, and from the hardness of the 
travei-tine, \vhich woxdd preserve any such 
works of the chisel committed to it far 
better than the tufo or sandstone of which 
most JEtruscan monuments are hewn, it 
seems probable that there were none. 

- Sir E. G. Hoare traced five of these 
roads — running from Saturnia towards 
Eome, Monte Argentaro, Eusellie, Siena, 
and Chiusi, respectively. The first, which 
issues from the Porta Eomana, is almost 
perfect for some distance down the slope. 
This must he the Via Olodia. See Vol. 
I- p. 490. The second, which led down 
the Valley of the Albegna, I traced by its 
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As an excursion to the necropolis in the Pian di Palma 
demands half a day, I deferred it to the morrow. On returning 
to iny quarters I found the fattore and his people about to sit 
down to their evening meal. Whether something extraordinary 
had been prepared on my account, I cannot say, but I am certain 
no English x)easant sits down nightly to such a supper as this, 
which needed no apologies from Signor Gaspare. There were 
soup, beef, kid, poultry, game, and a dessert of dried fruits and 
cheese, all the i3roduce of the estate — cooked in the spacious hall 
in which it was served, and b}’’ the labouring men, who on bring- 
ing a dish to table sat down and j)artook of it. It was a patri- 
archal and excellent meal — 

ProrsHS jucunde coenam produximiis illam ! 

I was no less satisfied with the accommodation upstairs, where 
everything did credit to the fattore and his men ; for, be it 
known, to all this crew of shej)herds and swains there was not 
one 

Pliyllis, Ciiaryllis, or sweet Amaryllis” — 

not one fair spirit for a minister.’' 

Let future visitors to Saturnia follow my examj)le, and ex- 
change the hostelry for the palace. No one of course can receive 
accommodation in this way gratis; and if the traveller pay double 
-what he Tvould in the osteria, he is no loser, seeing he gains 
comfort, preserves his skin and his temper, and retains a pleasing 
remembrance of the place. Happy he who in his by-road wmi- 
derings in Italy meets no worse welcome than from the sun- 
ruddied face and jovial smile of Signor Gaspare ! 

Let the traveller eschew the summer months for a visit to 
Saturnia. In spite of its elevation the ariaccia is then most 
pestilent ; whether arising from the sulphureous springs in its 
neighbourhood, or wafted from the swamps on the coast, it 
well-nigh desolates the spot; and when the harvest is cut scarcely 
.a soul remains within the walls. 

Ere the snii had risen, I was on my way to the Piano di Palma. 
The track down the slope followed the line of a Roman road, 
probably that leading to Rusellse. The Albegna was still swollen 
but fordable, and about a mile beyond it I reached some ploughed 


Lex'b-stones on the ascent from Scansano. running eastward ; hut of that to the 
That to Rusellse is also veiy ti-aceahle ; north, which prohahly led from the Porta 
-and I observed some vestiges of that di Montagna, I could perceive no traces- 
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fields strewn with fragments of pottery, mingled with large stones 
and slabs. Here the tombs of the ancient dwellers of Satnrnia, 
It may be remarked that the name attached to ancient sepul- 
chres differs in various parts of Italj^, and it is well to know the 
local appellation. In some places they are sepolcri — in others, 
iorahe — in some, though rarely, ivogei — in a few, camere, or celle 
— in many, grotte — ^liere they were none of these, but clepositi. 
In truth they required a j)^culiar name, as they differed from 
anything to be seen elsewhere in Etruria. They were very 
numerous ; piles of blocks and slabs being scattered over the 
plain, each bearing traces of regular arrangement, yet this was 
so often disturbed or almost destroyed that the original character 
of the monuments could only be learned from a few wdiicli remain 
entire, and serve as keys to the rest. They are quadrangular 
cliambers sunk a few feet below the surface, lined with rough 
slabs of rock, set upright, one on each side, and roofed over 
with two huge slabs resting against each other so as to form a 
rude i)enthouse ; or else with a single one of enormous size 
covering the wiiole, and laid at a shght inclination, apparently 
for the same 2 )ur 2 :)ose of carrying off the rain. Not a chisel has 
touched these rugged masses, w^hich ai’e just as broken off from 
their native rock, with their edges all shax)eless and irregular ; 
and, if their faces are somewhat smooth, it is owmg to the 
tendency of the travertine to split in laminar forms. These 
are the most rude and primitive structures conceivable ; such 
as the savage w^ould make on inhaling his first breath of civili- 
sation, on emerging from his cave or den in the rock. Their 
dimensions vary from about sixteen feet square to half that size, 
though fe^v are strictly of that form.^ As each side of the tomb 
is composed generally of a single slab, so the dimensions of the 
tombs indicate those also of the slabs, except as regards the 
coverstones, which lap over about a foot each w^ay and are there- 
fore so much larger. When single, these cover-stones are of 
great size — one I measured rvas 16 feet by 12 — another 16 feet 
by 10|- — and a third lOJ feet by 9|. The tomb represented in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter has a single cover«stone, 
16 or 18 feet each w^ay, and about one foot in thickness. In 
some few instances wdiere the tomb is very large there are two 
slabs on one side, and the interstices between them, as they are 

® I add tlie dimensions of some that I — 11 feet by 6i — 9 J feet by 6 — 9 feet by 8 
measured :-~16 feet long by somewhat less — 8 feet by 6J. All the tombs w^ere about 
yx width — 14 feet by 11^ — 14 feet by 7-^ 5 or 6 feet high T^dthin. 
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not cut to fit, are filled with small stones and fragments of rock. 
One tomb indeed was lined entmely with small stones rudel}" i^ut 
together, very like the sohtary sepulchre I have described as 
existing at Eiisell^, but of ruder construction. Many of these 
tombs are divided into two chambers or compartments for bodies, 
by an upright slab, on which the cover-stones rest.'^ In most of 
them there is a passage, about three feet wide, and ten or twelve 
feet long, leading to the sepulclrral chamber, and lined with slabs 
of inferior size and thickness. 

These tombs are sunk but little below the surface, because 
each was inclosed in a tumulus ; the earth being piled around so 
as to conceal all but the cover-stones, which were probably also 
originally buried. These tumuli, so far as it is possible to 
measure them, were about 25 or 80 feet in diameter. Mr. 
Ainsley remarked one which appeared to have been quadrangular. 
In many instances the earth has been removed or washed away, 
so as to leave the structure standing above the surface. Here 
the eye is startled by the striking resemblance to the cromlechs 
of our own country. Not that one such monument is actually 
standing above ground in an entire state ; but remove the earth 
from any one of those with a single cover-stone, and in the three 
upright slabs, with their shelving, overlapping lid, you have the 
exact counterpart of Kit’s Cotty House, and other like familiar 
antiquities of Britain ; and the resemblance is not only in the 
form, and in the unhewn masses, but even in the dimensions of 
the structures. We know also that man}^ of the cromlechs or 
Idstvaens of the British Isles have been found inclosed in 
barrows, sometimes with a circle of smaE upright slabs around 
them ; and from analogy we may infer that all were originally 
so buried. Here is a further point of resemblance to these 
tombs of Saturnia.® In some of the cromlechs, moreover, which 
are inclosed in tumuli, long passages, lined with u|)right slabs, 
and roofed in with others laid horizontally, have been found ; 
whether the similar passages in these tombs of Saturnia were 
also covered in, cannot now be determined. 

^ Tills is sliown in tlie woodcut at the compartments, one at the end and one on 
head of this Chapter. It is in general each side, with a passage between them, 
about two-thirds of the tomb in length, i.e., just as in so many of the rock-hewn sepiil- 
when placed longitudinally, for it is some- chres of Etruria. But these are rare, 
times, though rarely, set transversely, in ® I observed only one instance of a tu- 
which case it is shaped above into a gable mulus encircled by small slabs ; but it is 
to support the cover-stones. This parti- probable that the custom was general ; the 
tion-slab is generally set rather obliquely. small size of these slabs offering a temiita- 
Some tomb)S are even divided into three tion to the peasantry to remove them. 
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The shelving or clip of the cover-stone in the cairns or 
cromlechs has iiidncecl antiquaries to regard them as Drixiclical 
altars, formed with this inclination in order that the blood of 
the victims might more easih" run ofi. But it is now gene- 
rally agreed from the remains found within them, that they 
are se2)ulchral monuments ; and there can be little doubt that 
these structures of Saturnia are of that character, though 
nothing beyond analogy and tradition noxv remains to attest it. 
Here the slope of the cover-stone is evidently to cany ofi the 
rain. 

These tombs have stood for so many ages open and disihantlecl 
— the haunts of the fox, the porcupine, and unclean reptiles — 
that no traces of the ancient dead are now visible, beyond the 
hrolcen pottery which stre'ws the plain. At a spot called II 
Puntone, west of the Pian di Palma, and nearer the banks of the 
Albegna, are more of these singular seimlchres. Those at La 
Pestiera on the south of Saturnia have already been mentioned ; 
and it is possible that more exist on other sides of the city, but I 
could not ascertain the fact. 

These monuments of Saturnia are particularly worthy of 
notice, as nothing like them is to be seen on any other site in 
Etruria. Similar tombs, however, have in ages past been 
discovered at Cortona,^ and of late years at Santa Marinella;^ 
but no traces of them now remain on either site. I have never 
seen any description of these tombs in the Pian di Palma ; nor 
am I aware that any English traveller has visited them, since 
Mr. Ainsley and myself.^ 

To what era, and to what race, are we to attribute these 
tombs? Prior to the Roman conquest they must be, for that 
people never constructed such rude burial-p)laces for their dead. 
Can we assign them to the Etruscans — ^to that race of whose care 
in decorating their tombs with architectural facades, and inter- 
nally with painting and sculpture, we have so many proofs ? If 
we are to regard the Regulini-Galassi tomb of Caere, with its 

Baldelli, MB. quoted by Grori, Mns. rains.” Classical Tour, I. 52. But lie 

.Etrus. III. pp. 75-6, and IiigMrami, ^lou. does not appear to have seen them, or he 

Etriis. IV. p. 72. must have been struck by their peculiar 

^ Vol. I. p. 295. character. Kepetti (V. i>. 207) only 

- Sir n. C. Hoare merely states that mentions those on the slope beneath Sa- 

^‘'several subterraneous grottos are still turnia, towards the Bagni, and describes 
.oi)en in the neighbouring fields, but there them simply as ** fosse copei-te da lastroni 
is great reason to suppose that many more di traveitino,” containing human bones 
■exist undiscovered, for in various spots the and nothing else, 
water suddenly disappears after hard 
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regular, squared masonry, as of Pelasgic antiquity, surely sucli 
savagely rude structures as these cannot be of later date. Be it 
remembered that the masses are -vYholly unwrought — not even 
hammer-dressed, but simxdy split off from the laminous rock; 
the principal difficulty lying in the transport of them to their 
in^esent sites. If not of Etruscan construction, to whom can 
they be attributed? The prior occupants of the land, as we 
learn from ancient writers, were first the Umbrians or Siculi, 
and then the Pelasgi. As the antiquit}^ of these monuments 
is connected with that of the city-walls, we will consider both 
in reviemng the few notices we find of Saturnia in ancient 
waiters. 

Dionysius mentions Saturnia together with Agylla, Pisa, and 
Alsium, as one of the many towns either built by the united 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, or taken by them from the Siculi, the 
original inhabitants.^ Beyond this there is little mention of it. 
We learn that it was one of the Eoman colonies in Etruria, that 
it had originally borne the name of Aurinia ; that it was in the 
territory of Caletra, and that it was colonised in the year of 
Koine 571 (b.c. 183).^ 

Though we may not be able to accord Dionysius unreserved 
credit in his accounts of such remote periods, we may safely 
admit his testimony as to the great antiquity of Saturnia. The 
very name, the earliest aiipellation of Italy itself, is corroborative 
of this fact. We are therefore prejDared for relics of very ancient 
times on this spot. Yet Micali would fain have it that its 
polygonal walls do not indicate a high antiquity, and probably 
date only from the time of the Koman colony.^ It is unnecessaiy 
to repeat what has been said in a pre\uous chapter in refutation 
of his views ; but what was there said in support of the antiquit}^ 


^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 20. It may he 
thonglit by some that Dionysius referred to 
the original to'vvn on the site of Rome — 
^‘Saturnia, ubi nunc Roma est” (Plin. 
HI. 9) — ^but it is evident that this town of 
Etruria was intended, as all the other 
places mentioned are in this land, and are 
said by him to have been afterwards con- 
quered by the Etruscans. 

** Piin. III. 8. — ‘^Saturnini qui ante 
Aurinini vocabantitr. ” It is also mentioned 
as a colony by Ptolemy (p. 72, ed Bert.), 
and 2 i,prcefect'm'a by Eestus (v. Prasfecturse). 
The Etruscan family-name of “Sauturine,’’ 
or ^^Sauturini” (Yermigl. Iscriz. Perug. 1. 


pp. 267, 313), seems to bear some relation 
to Saturnia. 

5 Liv. XXXIX. 55. 

^ Ant. Pop. Ital. I. pp. 144, 196. 
Micali’s objection is mere supposition — 
‘ ^forse ’’ — ‘ ‘ si jpuo a'cderc "* — ‘ ^ ^otreW 
cssere '^ — or assertion; the only ti7'gwnc'nt 
he uses is the high finish of the masom-y, 
an argument which, if it have any force, 
will apply to all similar masonry wherever 
found— in Italy, Greece, or Asia Minor ; 
though we are well assured that in many 
instances walls of this description were 
raised in very remote times, prior to the 
invention of the arch. 
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and Pelasgie origin of this st}de of masonry/ applies with more 
than usual force to Satiirnia, which has the addition of historical 
testimony in its favour. It is enough to entertain doubts in 
tliose cases where we have no record of a definite Pelasgie origin. 
"Where such record exists, we may take it to be authenticated by 
tlie walls, if of accordant structure, and the walls to be cha- 
racterised by the tradition. Either alone may he open to 
suspicion, hut together the}' substantiate each other into genuine- 
ness., In the case of Satimiia, moreover, we are particularly 
entitled to ascribe these walls to that people, wnth whom poly- 
gonal masonry w’as the rule, rectangular the exception, rather 
than to any subsequent race. For the doctrine of the material 
having alone determined the character of the inasonr}^ is here 
utterly at fault. It is not limestone, which is said to split so 
readily into potygonal forms; it is travertine, which all the 
w’-orld kno^vs has a horizontal cleavage. The natural superfluities 
of the blocks -were not squared clown as the Pwomans always 
treated this material, but cut into those angular forms which best 
pleased the builders.'^ So much for the doctrine of constructive 
necessity as applied to Saturnia. 

But if the \valls of Saturnia be Pelasgie, can the tombs have 
the same origin ? Their j^rimitive rudeness w^ould accord better 
with w^alls of uiihewm Cyclopean masonry, like those above 
Monte Fortino, or at Civitella and Olevano, in Sabina, and seems 
hardly consistent with the highly-wrought character of the 
pol3"gonal style, — it is difficult to believe that the same hands 
constructed both tombs and walls. Yet it may be urged in favour 
of a Pelasgie origin for the former, that they are very similar to 
ancient tombs foiiiicl at Santa Mariiiella, on that coast which is 
studded with Pelasgie settlements; and the resemblance the 
least rude among them (those with gabled roofs) bear to the 
sepulchres of Piestum and of Magna Grcecia generally, favours a 
Greek origin. They are, however, more like the structures of a 
ruder people, such as we may conceive the Umbri or Sicuh, the 
earliest possessors of the land, to have been. We learn from 
Dionysius, that the Aborigines who joined the Pelasgi in expelling 
the Siculi from Etruria, had cemeteries of tumuli like this, hut 
of the internal structure of their tombs we know nothing.^ Un- 
fortunately w^e have here no furniture remaining to assist our 

7 rt mpra, pi). 257 et seq. (Memor, Inst. III. p. 90), but this is 

s It lias been assei-ted tliat polygonal contradicted by these walls of Sattirnia. 
masonry was never formed of travertine ^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 14, 
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inquiries.^ But it may be objected — if these be the sepulchres 
of the earlier' occupants of the site, where are tliose of the 
Etruscans ? It is a question which may be asked at Fiesole, 
Cosa, Pyrgi, and many other sites, where no excavations have 
yet been made. Future research, either by finding some of 
these rude tombs intact, or by discovering others of a different 
character, may be expected to throw light on the subject.^ 

Yet this form of sepulchre can hardl}" be indicative of any one 
race in i^articular. The structure is so rude and simple, that it 
might have suggested itself to any people, and be naturally 
adopted in an early state of civilization. It is the very arrange- 
ment the child makes use of in building his house of cards. 
This simplicity accounts for the wide diffusion of such monu- 
ments over the Old World ; for they are found in different 
climates and widely distant countries, from the mountains of 
Wales and Ireland to the deserts of Barbary, and from the 
western shores of the Iberian Peninsula to the steppes of 
Tartary, and the eastern coasts of Hindostan. They are found 
on mountains and in plains, on continents and in islands, on the 
sea-coast and far inland, by the river and in the desert, solitary 
and grouped in multitudes.'^ That in certain instances they may 


^ The articles found in a similar tomb 
at Cortona, so far as can be gathered from 
the description of Baldelli {ut siijivaj p. 
2 84), seem to mark it as Etruscan. 

2 The quantity of coarse broken pottery 
strewn over the plain hints the character 
of their contents ; but Repetti (V. p. 207) 
says that iu the similar tombs on the other 
side of Saturnia, already mentioned, were 
found human bones alone, without any 
articles of sculjDture, or urns, fictile vases, 
and the usual furniture of Etruscan tombs. 
If the peasantry may be credited, the bones 
found here v/ere of gigantic proportions. 
The very similar tombs near Santa Marinella 
contained articles like those found in the 
earliest sepulchres of Etruria, of very 
archaic character — some even purely 
Egyptian. 

^ How numerous these monuments are 
in the British Isles is well known. They 
are found also on the continent of Europe, 
particularly in the north of France ; and 
also in the Spanish Peninsula, though to 
what extent they exist there is unknown, 
as the antiquities of that land have been 
little investigated. (See Borrow’s Bible in 


Spain, Chapter VII.) On the shores of 
the Mediterranean they are iDarticularly 
abundant. Besides the other two sites in 
Etruria, they are found in Sardinia and the 
Balearics ; and they exist in abundance in 
the Regency of Tunis, in the ancient terri- 
tory of Carthage, as I learn from the notes 
and sketches of the late Mr. Catherw^ood, 
who penetrated far into that unexplored 
region, and possessed artistic records of its 
monuments of great value and interest. 
From these sources I learn that the tombs 
of the African desert exactly accord in 
construction and measurements with the 
better-known monuments of this character. 
The three sites on W'^hich Catherwood found 
them were, Sidi Boosi, to the north-east of 
Hydrah, Welled Ayar, and Lheys. At the 
first place they were particularly numerous. 
I am not aware that any have been dis- 
covered in Greece, but in Asia they are 
not w^anting. Captains Irby and Mangles 
describe a group of them on the banks of 
the Jordan. Holy Laud, p. 99. They 
are said also to have been found among the 
mountains of the Caucasus, and on the 
steppes of Tartary ; and recent researches 
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be tlie work of tlie same people in different countries is not to be 
gainsaid,'^ but tbere is no necessity to seek for one particular 
race as tbe constructors of these monuments, or even as the 
originators of the type. 

I trust that this notice of the tombs of Saturnia will excite 
interest in this unfrequented spot, and lead to further investiga- 
tion. This distl’ict of Italy is a new field to the antiquary. No 
excavations have been made, nor even reseai’ches for monuments 
above ground.^ 

From Satrrmia you may proceed to Pitigliano, Sovana, and 
Sorano. There is a carriage-road to those places from IMorrte 
Merano, only three miles from Saturrria. On the way to it you 
pass the Bagni, a spring of sulphureous water, like the Bulieame 
near Viterbo, which falls in a cascade, encrustiirg the cliffs rvith 
a many-hued deposit. The table-land on which Monte Merano 
.stands'^ is strewn with pottery, which may possibly mark the 
Etruscan necropolis of Saturrria. Three miles beyond is Man- 
eiano, on a height commanding oire of those glorious arrd varied 
panoramas which give such a charm to Italy. Here you are on 
the frontier between the former Tuscan and Eoman States. The 
Maremma, its well-known headlands, the isle-studded deep, 
Saturnia hr the vale of the Albegna, at the foot of Monte Amiata 
—are aU in the Grand Duchy ; wdiile the Patrimony of St. Peter 
gi-eets you in the vast Etruscan jrlain, with the Ponte della 
Badia, 'the towers of Montalto and Corneto, the Monti di 
Canino, and many other familiar objects on its wide sru’face, 
wliicli is bounded by the dark-crested Ciminian, and the distairt 
Apemrines, a range of icy peaks, at surrset all burnished with 
gold — sublime as the Alps beheld from the Jura. 

liave lironglit tliem to liglit in tlie Prcsi- Monuments.” 

tlency of iVtailras, In a letter read at the ^ In the British Isles and in France 
Asiatic Society, January 17th, 1S46, Captain they are probably of Celtic construction. 
Newbold stated that near Chittoor in North In the Peninsula and the isles of the 
Areot, he had seen a square mile of ground Mediterranean they may be of Punic origin, 
covered with such monuments, mostly like those in the territory of Carthage ; 
opened and destroyed by the natives for though those of Sardinia and Etniria are 
the sake of the blocks which composed more probably the Tvork of the Tyrrhene- 
them, yet a few remained entire to testify Pelasgi. 

to the character of the rest. In them w^ere ^ On a hill three miles to the E.S.E. of 
found sarcophagi, with the bones of the Saturnia are some ruins, called Le Murelle. 
dead, and pottery of i^ecl and black ware. I had no opportunity of visiting them, but 
They were hero paved with a large slab, from the descrijition I received I gathered 
and entered by a circular hole in one that they are Eoman conGa7nerationes, pro- 
of the upright slabs which formed the babiy the remains of a villa. On other 
walls. For the fullest information on tins siiots in the neighbourhood there are said 
subject see Fergusson's Old Stone to be ruins. 
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From Manciaiio a road leads sontliward to Montalto and 
Corneto. There is also a track to tlie Ponte della Badia. 
Be^mnd MaiicianOj on the descent to the Fiora, some tombs and 
sepulchral niches in the cliffs, and fragments of pottery on the 
slopes, proclaim the site of an Etruscan town.® I could make 
no researches here, as the sun was on the horizon as I passed, 
and I had no opportunity of returning to the spot; but it seemed 
to me that the town must have stood on the cliff-bound height, 
now crested with a castle in ruins. What its name was, we have 
no means of determining. It may be remembered, however, 
■that Caletra stood somewhere in this district, for Saturnia was 
in its territoiy.'^ The Fiora has here the same character as at 
Vulci — a rapid stream overhung by lofty cliffs, half drained with 
wnod. The rocks are of the same formation — dark red or brown 
tufo, overlaid with a stratum of white travertine, like a wndding 
cake with its top -crust of sugar ; but as the plums are not visible 
till the sugar has been removed, so you can see the soft volcanic 
rock only where the hard aqueous deiDosit wdiich covers it has 
been broken away. 


It has been already stated tiiat Cam- 
panari made slight excavations in this 
neighbourliood. Yol. I. p. 498. 

7 Liv. XXXIX. 55. It will be observed 
that Livy does not speak of a town of this 
name, merely of an ayer — “Saturnia co- 
Ionia civiiim B,omanorimi in agrnm Gale- 
'trannm est deducta;” and from this, and 
more clearly from Pliny’s notice (III. 8) — 
“ oppidorum vetevum nomina retinent agri 
'Grustuminus, Caletraniis ” — we may infer 
’that the Etruscan town had ceased to exist 


before Imperial times — a fact which may 
assist researches for its site. It has been 
already observed (itt supra, p. 268), that 
Repetti suggests for Caletra a site in the 
neighbourhood of Magliano, and some would 
identify it with the newly found city be- 
tween that village and the sea ; but there 
is no reason to suppose from the only two 
notices we have of Caletra, that it was; 
ever of such importance as that site would 
indicate, which corresponds with far more 
probability to the ancient Yetnlonia. 
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Ei-DICOFANI. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

CHIHSL— CL USIUIL 
The City. 

I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 

Witli the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. — Shakspeaee. 

Iviusaeum ante omm«. — 

I LEFT m}" reader at the close of the last chapter on the hanks- 
of the Flora, on the road from Saturnia to Pitigliano. I 'would 
now convey him to Chiu si, which commands the entrance to the 
wide valley through which 

sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn, and vines, and flowers. ” 

The road from Pitigliano is hardly carriageable throughout. It* 
runs through Sorano, and meets the high road from Eome to 
Florence either at Acqua|)endente, or at Ponte Centino, crossing 
it at the latter place and continuing through San Casciano dei 
Eagni, skirting the base of the wild mountain of Eadieofani, to 
Cetona and ChiusL The Baths of San Casciano are proved by 
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remains to be of ancient date.^ Radicofani, also, wliicli lies 
sixteen miles to the north of Acqnapendente, though not yet 
recognised as an Etruscan site, has much the appearance of one. 
It lies in a natural ]3ass between the two mountains of Aniiata 
and Cetona, and the cliff-girt rock which rises to the north of the 
town, and is crested with the ruins of the castle where Ghino di 
Tacco, the robber- chief, held the Abbot of Cligny in durance, 
till he had cured him of his ailments by a spare diet of bread and 
wine, so humorously narrated by Boccaccio,” has so much the 
character of an Etruscan site that I -would recommend it strongly 
to the attention of antiquaries. 

Chiusi, is proudly situated, as becomes the capital of Porsena, 
on the crest of an olive-clad eminence, which rises at the southern 
extremity of the great Vale of the Chiana. In the opx^osite 
direction it is separated by a deep and fertile valley from a long 
range of wooded heights studded with towns — Cetona, wdth its 
impending castle, nearest the eye ; Castiglione del Trinoro more 
to the north ; Sarteano on the hill-brow beyond — all nestling 
beneath the majestic forest-clad ,mass of Monte Cetona. Still 
further to the north-w-est, rise, on isolated heights, Chianciano 
and Montepulciano, apparently blended into one. All these and 
others beyond the range of vision, are representatives of Etruscan 
towns, without name or fame, but whose antiquity is attested by 
the abounding cemeteries in their neighbourhood.^ 

Chiusi is the representative of Clusium, the city of the 
magnanimous Porsena, one of the most ancient in Italy, among 
the Twelve of the Etruscan Confederation : ^ indeed it would 


^ Uepetti (I. p. 225 ; Y. p. 25} takes 
tkein for tlie Fontes Clusini mentioned by- 
Horace, Epist. I. 15, 9. 

2 Decam. X. nov. 2. See tbe -woodcut 
at the bead of this chapter, taken from a 
sketch by my friend Mr. E. W. Cooke, R. A. 

^ Chiusi is 5 miles from Cetona, as many 
from Sarteano, 8 or 9 from Chianciano, 12 
from Montepulciano, 20 from Radieofani, 23 
from Acqiiapendente, 20 from Pienza, 48 
from Siena, 88 from Florence, 22 from 
Coi’tona, about 35 from Orvieto, and 40 
from Arezzo. 

Polybius (II. 25) says Clusium was three 
days’ journey from Rome ; Strabo (Y. p. 
226) calls it 800 stadia^ or 100 miles, 
which is less than the distance by the 
modern road, and than that by the ancient 
Yia Cassia, according to the Antonine Itine- 


rary. See the Appendix to this Chapter. 

^ That Clusium w^as one of the Twelve 
may be inferred from her being one of the 
five cities which assisted the Latins against 
the first TarcLuin (Lion. Hal. III. c. 51). 
It is further manifest from the prominent 
part she took in the war which Etruria, 
under her chieftain Porsena, waged against 
Rome. The very name of Clusium struck 
terror into the Senate — ‘^non unq_nam 
alias ante tantus terror senatum invasit ; 
adeo valida res turn Clnsina erat, magnnm- 
qne Porsense nomen.” Liv. II. 9. So 
also Silins Italicns (YIII. 479), — 

Antiquns Romanis moenihus horror, 
Clusinnm vulgus, cum, Porsena magne, 
jnhebas 

Neqnidquam pulsos Romse imperitare 
Superbos. 
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appear that for a time, during the earliest days of the Komaii 
Eepuhlic, 

The banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all.’’ 

Its original name was Camars/’ or Gamers, whence it has been 
inferred that it was founded by the Umbri, the earliest in- 
habitants of Etruria.^ AVhateyer its origin, it is certain that 


from a yery remote age it was a - 
ance, and that it maintained this 

A city, whose ruler headed the forces of 
the whole Etruscan State, cannot have 
been of second-rate importance. See 
Fionis, I. 10 ; Dion. Hal. Y. cap. 28, 34. 
Plutarch (Publicola) also says Lars Porsena 
liad the greatest power among the princes 
of Italy. There is no reason, however, to 
believe, that though Clusium on this oc- 
casion took a xjrominent part among the 
cities of the Confederation, she w^as, as 
Dempster (11. p. 71) infers, the metropolis 
of Etruria. 

5 Liv. X. 25; cl Polyb. 11. 19, 5. 
Xiehuhr (III. p. 377) thinks that Polybius 
here refers to Camerinum in Umbria, and 
says Li \7 remembers at an improper time 
that Clusium was called Camars in Etruscan. 

There are certain coins with the type of 
a wild boar, on both sides, and the legend 
KA or KAM, which are ascribed to Camars, 
or Clusium. Yet the legend is peculiar in 
running from left to right, and if the 
letters ai*e Etruscan, the word would he 
KAS. One of those illustrated by Lanzi, to 
the legend ka on one side, adds that of 
HAST, in Etruscan letters, on the other. 
jUiiller (Etrusk. I. p 332) hints that the 
KAS may possibly have reference to Cisra, 
the native name of Csere (cf. Einl. 2. n. 40) 

— which city, as he remarks, had certainly 
as much necessity for coins as Clusium — 
and that ‘‘Karaet” may find its equiva- 
lent in Ciureto. Certain coins, however, 
with this same type have the legend kam 
in Etruscan characters, and running from 
right to left, Lanzi thinks the wild boar 
was an appropriate type for Clusium, cha- 
racteristic of the country. Saggic, II. jop. 

24, 56 ; tav. I. L 2 ; Ouarnacci, Orig. Ital. 

II. p. 206, tav. 8 ; Mionnet, Med. Ant- 
p. 97 ; Sux^pL I. p. 196. Millingen, how- 
ever, has pronounced all these coins to 
be counterfeits. Humis. Anc. Italie, i>. 


iity of great miglit and import- 
condition tliroiigbout tlie period 

170, There are two other series of coins 
wdiich have been assigned respectively to 
Clusium Yetus and Clusium Novum. On 
the obverse is a wdieel, on the reverse an 
anchor, with the mark of value and the 
legend ch or cha in Etruscan characters. 
Marchi and Tessieri, ^s. Grave, cl. HI. 
tav. 7—9 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 124. 
But Lepsius thinks the attribution of 
these coins to Camars cannot be justified 
on any ground. Yerbreitung des Italischen 
Miinzsystems, p, 68 ; Ann. Inst. 1841, 

p. 108. 

^ Clurer. II. p. 567 ; Cramer, 1. p. 219. 
Muller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 12) considers the 
ancient name of the city, Camars, to be a 
proof that the Cainertes of Umbria had 
once occupied it. Cluver thinks that these 
Cameiiies, the original inhabitants of 
Camars, w’ere driven across the Tiber by 
the T^yuThene-Pelasgi, and retained their 
ancient name in their new settlement ; and 
that the Pelasgi gave the city the name of 
Clusium, from Clusius, son of Tyrrhenus 
the Lydian, as Sermus states (ad diln. X. 
167), who however leaves its origin doubt- 
ful between Clusins and Telemaehus. That 
Camars or Gamers was an Umbrian rather 
than a Pelasgic name is the more probable, 
as it is evidently not derived from the 
Gi-eek. 

Mention is made of these Camertes of 
Umbria by Livj^, IX. 36 ; Pliny, III. 19 ; 
Cicero, pro Balbo, 20 ; Strabo, Y. p. 227 ; 
Sil. Italic. YIII. 463 ; Prontin. Strat. I. 2, 
2. Pliny (loc. cit.) also mentions a Clu- 
siolum above Interamna in Umbria. The 
Gamers of Umbria is supposed by Cramer 
(I. pp. 262, 274) to have occupied the site 
of Camerata, a town between Todi and 
Amelia, but Cluver (II. p. 613) thinks it 
identical with Camerinum, now Camerino, 
on the borders of Picenum. 
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of Etruscan independence. Though Yirgil represents it as 
assisting iEneas against Turnus/ the earliest notice of it that 
can be regarded as historical is that together r ith Arretium, 
Volaterr^e, Eusellae, and Vetulonia, it sent aid to the Latins 
against Tarquinius Priscus.^ We hear no more of it till the 
Tarquins, on their expulsion from Eome, induced Porsena, its 
king or chief Lucinno, to esjpouse their cause. That war, its 
stirring events, its deeds of heroism, are among the cherished 
memories of our boyhood, and need no record here. Yet modern 
criticism snatches from us 

Those old credulities to nature dear/’ 


and would have us regard the deeds of Horatius, Sc^vola, Cloeha, 
and Publicola, as mere fictions of the old Eoman minstrels, sung 
in the heroic ^^'Lay of the Tarquins.”^ 

When Clusium next appears in history it is as the occasion of 
the destruction of Eome by the Gauls. It was in the year 363 
(b.c. 391), just after the capture of Veii, that one Aruns, a native 
of Clusium, having been dishonoured by a youthful Lucumo, his 
pupil, who had debauched his wife, and not being able to obtain 
justice from the law% owing to the young noble’s rank and 
influence in the state, determined to have his revenge, even at 
the sacrifice of his country. The i3rototype of Count Julian, 
who for vengeance sold Spain to the Moslem, he induced the 
Senonian Gauls to take up his cause, tempting them b}^ the 
figs, the oil, and above all the rich wine of Tuscany — the royal 
Montepulciano, it may have been — to march against Clusium. 
The citizens, terrified at the strange and ferocious aspect, and 
the vast hosts of these unlooked-for foes, sent to beg succour of 
Eome, though bound to her by no tie of friendship or alliance. 
Flattered by this compliment to their power and martial spirit, 
the Eomans in an evil hour interfered, and diverting the fury of 
the Gaulish hordes from Clusium to themselves, opened the w^ay 
for the capture and destruction of the Seven-hilled City.^ 

In what year Clusium fell under the Eoman yoke is not 


7 X. 167, 

8 Dion. Hal. III. c. 51. 

Niebuhr (I. p. 551) maintains that of 
this war, from beginning to end, not a 
single incident can pass for historical. It 
is evident that the ancients themselves had 
some such suspicion, for Florus (L 10) 
speaks of the heroes as ‘^pi'odigies and 


miracles, which were they not in our 
annals would now-a-days be accounted 
fables.” 

^ Lit. V. 33, 35 ; Dion. Hal Exeerp, 
Mai. XII. U, 25 ; Elor. I. 13 ; Pint. Ca- 
millus ; Diod. Sic. XIY. p. 321, ed, Ehod, 
Dionysius* version of tbe story of Aruns 
differs somewliat from that of Livy. 
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recorded ; not, Ilo^Yever, immediate^ after the fatal rout of the 
Etruscans in the year 445 (b.c. 309) at the Vadimonian Lake, 
though Perusia was in consequence compelled to surrender ; ^ 
for in the year 459 (n.c. 295) a Eoman legion was left before 
Clusium, during the war with the Eti’uscans, and was there cut 
to pieces by the Senonian Gauls, their allies.^ In the same year 
also, after the great rout of the Gauls and Samnites in the 
tenitoiy of Sentinum, the Clusini, in conjunction with the 
Perusini, sustained a defeat from Cn. Fulvius the Eoman 
propraetor;^ We hear no more of Clusium in the time of 
Etruscan independence ; for the next notice of it is that the 
Gauls marched a third time to this city, just before their defeat 
near Telamon in 529.^ Clusium, with the other cities of Etruria, 
assisted Eome in the Second Punic War, sup]3lying the fleet of 
Scipio with corn, and fir for ship -building.^ ■ More than a 
century later Sylla defeated an army of his foes near Clusium, 
which, it is probable, had joined others of the Etruscan cities in 
esj)ousing the cause of Marius J Inscriptions prove Clusium to 
have continued in existence under the Em2')ire ; and she seems, 
unlike many of her fellows, never to have been utterly desolated 
or deserted, but to have i^reserved her name and site from 
the remotest antiquity to the loresent day.^ Yet so fallen and 
reduced was this illustrious city in the middle ages, j)rincipally 
through the i)estilent vapours of the neighbouring lakes and 
marshes, that for eight centuries and more, says Eepetti, she 
might be called a cit}^ of se^Dulchres.” Chiusi is even cited by 
Dante as an instance of the melancholy decay of cities — 


Se tu rig'uardi Luni ed Urbisaglia 
Come son ite, e come se ne vanno 
Biretro ad esse Chiusi e Sinigaglia, 
Udir come le schiatte si disfanno, 
JS'on ti parra nuova cosa ne forte, 
Poscia che le cittadi termine hanno. 


2 Liv. IZ. 39, 40. 

^ Liv. X. 25, 26. 

4 Liv. X. 30. 

^ Polyb. II. 25. 

6 Liv. XXVIII. 45 ; cl Sil, Ital. VIII. 
479. The grain, indeed, of Clusium was 
celebrated for its whiteness. Columella, 
de Ee Eustic^, II. 6 ; cl Martial, XIII. 
8 . 

7 Vel. Paterc. 11. 28 ; Appian. Bell. Civ. 
I. S9. An inscription has been found 
which shows that the Clusini raised a 


statue to Sylla, two years after this battle, 
or 80 B.c. Eepetti, I. p. 714. 

^ Eepetti thinks the colony of Clusium 
llTovum spoken of by Pliny (III. 8) was 
established by Sylla. Clusium is mentioned 
also by Ptolemy (p. 72, ed. Bert.), and by 
the Antonine and Theodosian Itineraries. 
The catacombs in the neighbourhood of 
Chiusi, moreover, prove its existence in the 
early ages of the Christian era ; which is 
confirmed by the Church of S. Mustiola, 
built in the year 765. 
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Since the draining of the Val di Chiana, she has risen from 
her low estate, and though she no longer holds her head X-)roudly 
among the cities of Italy, she has an air of sniigness and respec- 
tabilit}", with two or three thousand inhabitants, and an inn, the 
Leon d’Oro, of more than ordinary by-road comfort. 

In his excursions to the numerous and widely scattered points 
of Etruscan interest around Chiusi, the visitor cannot do better 
than have at his elbow Pietro Foscolo, better known by his 
sobriquet Mignolino, a veteran excavator, whose skill has been 
tested in all parts of Etruria, and who can claim to have made 
all the most important discoveries of the last thirty years. I 
have also made proof of his ability in Sicily. 

Chiusi retains few traces of Etruscan times on her site, beyond 
the contents of her Museum, drawn from the sepulchres around. 
Of her ancient fortifications some fragments are extant, but these 
are not suificiently abundant or continuous to mark the precise 
extent or limits of the city, wdiich must be determined rather by 
the nature of the gTound. Where still standing, tliey form the 
foundations of the mediseval walls. A fragment of walling 
beneath the Duomo, near the Porta delle Torri, or di Pacciano, 
composed of rectangular blocks of travertine, without cement, is 
pointed out as Etruscan, but it is a mere reconstruction of the 
original walling.^ The best portion of the ancient walls is 
beneath the Prato, or public promenade. This is also of traver- 
tine, of similar and rather more regular masonry; but still of 
small blocks, rarely exceeding three feet in length, and never so 
much as two in height.^ It can be seen from the Giardino 
Paolozzi, adjoining the Prato. Beneath this garden, which 
seems the site of the ancient Acropolis, and is stiU called La 
Fortezza, are some buttresses of Eoman work, under which are 
also a few courses of the earlier, or Etruscan masonry. 

The style of all these fragments is very similar to that of 
Perugia and Todi, and very unlike that of the more northern 
cities — Fiesole, Volterra, or Cortona; the blocks being much 


® I am surprised to find Kepetti (I. p. 
720) describing this masonry as of large 
polygons ; ” when it is as horizontal as that 
of Perugia or Todi, though not so regular. 
He also errs in calling it the only fragment 
of the Etruscan walls. The travertine 
must have been brought from a distance, 
probably from Sarteano, for the hill of 
Chiusi is composed of that friable sand- 


stone containing marine deposits, which 
prevails in this district of Italy. 

^ Though of opus qimdratum, it is not 
isodomonj and the blocks are arranged 
without any symmetrical relation to those 
above or beneath them. The finest portion 
is below a brick arch, at the further end 
of the Prato. The courses vary from 15 to 
21 inches in height. 
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smaller, the courses more uniform, and the shariDiiess of the- 
edges, preserved by the hardness of the travertine, giving the 
whole a much more modern appearance. In the Piazza del 
Duomo, and in many of the buildings of the city, as well as in 
the fences without the walls, are large blocks of travertine,, 
probably taken from the ancient fortifications, as this is not a 
local stone. 

There are many relics of early days scattered through 
Chiusi. Fragments of architectural decorations are built into 
the houses. Over a well in the main street is a sphere of stone 
resting on a cube, with a sphinx, in a quaint style, carved on 
each side. On Signor Paolozzi’s gate are two similar monu' 
ments, with lions instead of sphinxes.^ But on the Prato hard 
by are numerous sarcophagi and urns, and a menagerie of wild 
beasts, more like those with w^hich the learned stock the con- 
stellations ” than anything that ever trod terrestrial desert — the 
most uncouth savageness beheld or conceived, grotesque carica- 
tures of ferocity — the majesty of the king of beasts relaxed to a 
ridiculous grin. 

Ill the Paolozzi garden is a so-called Labyrinth.” The 
mere word hr ought to mind the celebrated Tomb of Porsena^ 
described by Varro as existing at Clusium, and I eagerly rushed 
into the cavern. To my disappointment it was merely a natural 
hollow ill the rock of some extent, but without a sign of laby- 
rinthine passages.^ But in the cliffs of this very height, imme- 
diately beneath the Palazzo Paolozzi, are some singular subter- 
ranean passages, running far into the heart of the rock, j^et 
being half filled with water they have never been penetrated. 
It is asserted, however, that there are seven of these strade,. 
but whether running jiarallel like the Sette Sale at Eoine, 
or radiating from one point like the Seven Dials of the Great 
Metropolis, I could not ascertain. The only j)assage I saw "was- 
hollowed in the sandy rock, and rudely shaped into a vault ; the 
marks of the chisel being very distinct. Humour bbjs there arc 
many other such passages ; the w^hole city, indeed, is supposed to 
he undermined by them, and by subterranean cbambers, though 

- Ingliirami (Mon. Etnis. VI. tav. p. cylinder on the tomb of Archimedes, at 
5) gives a plate of a similar monnment, Syracuse— ?.e. , on the real sepulchre clis- 
-vvith a sphinx, a lion, a griffon, and an covered by Cicero (Tusc. Qusest. T. 23), 
angur with his litmiSf on each side re- not that shown now-a-days under the 
spectively — all of very archaic art. These name. 

were probably Etruscan cippl, or tomb- ^ In, this garden are remains of Eoman 
stones. They remind irs of the si>here and baths. 
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what purpose they may have served is a mystery no one pretends 
to have fathomed. 

Beneath the city to the east is a slope called ‘^Botusso/’ or 

Campo degli Orefici/’ the Jewellers’ Field/’ from the number 
of scarabei there brought to light. For these valuable relics of 
ancient days, which are found much more abundantly at Chiusi 
than on any other Etruscan site, are very rarely the produce of 
her tombs, or the fruit of systematic research, but are generally 
the accidental discovery of the husbandman — 

“ the unlettered plongliboy wins 
The casual treasure from the furrowed soil.” 

After heavy rains especially, something new in the shape of 
Etruscan scarabei is almost always brought to light. Why these 
gems should be more abundant on this spot, than on any other 
around the town, is matter for speculative inquiiy. But there 
can be no doubt that this branch of ancient Etruscan art was 
carried on extensive^, if not even exclusively, at Clusium and 
its neighbpurhoocl. Other articles of jewelleiy, however, such 
as acorns of gold, and chaplets of laurel or other leaves in the 

^ One entrance to these underground heart of the hill, ascending and descending, 

streets” is near the church of San Fran- in parts lying in two or three tiers, some 
cesco. Another is on the Piazza del Duomo. flanked with uncemented masonry, others 
In 1830, in lowering this Piazza, four vaulted with a Gfothic arch, and some 

ronnd holes, 2 feet in diameter, were lighted here and there by shafts sunk from 

discovered, which had been formed for the ground above. Bull. Inst. 1868, p. 

lighting a square chamber, vaulted over 133. Under the house of the Nardi Dei is 

with great blocks of travertine, and divided also known to be a passage, opened fifty or 

by an arch. It was nearly full of earth, sixty years since ; and it is said that a 

hut in it were found a large flask of glass, reverend prelate once ventured to penetrate 

fragments of swords, pieces of marble, and it, but found it so labyrinthine, that had 

broken columns. About 100 feet distant he not provided himself with a clue, he 

was another light-hole, giving admission to would never have seen again the light of 

a second vault, about 27 feet deep, but so day. It is by some pretended that these 

large that its extent could not be ascer- subterranean passages form part of the 

tained. In the Bishop’s garden, close to Labyrinth of Porsena, hut this oi)inion has 

the Piazza, another subterranean chamber, no foundation. They are much more 

very profound and spacious, was opened, probably connected with the system of 

and on one side of it was a small well. sewerage ; and the subterranean chambers 

Signor Flavio Paolozzi also discovered two may have been either cellars to houses or 

underground streets, about 3 feet wide and favissce to temples. However, the idea of 

10 high, partly built up with large squared a labyrinth has been connected with such 

blocks of travertine. Capitano Sozzi took passages for more than a century past, 

them to he conduits, because many pipes See Maffei, Osseiw. Letter. V. p. 314. 

of lead and terra-cotta were found in them, From the description given they seem to 

and because water still choked them. Bull. hear a close analogy to the Buche de’ 

Inst. 1831, pp. 99-102. In 1868, Signor Saracini which are hollowed in the base of 

Oamurrini saw a number of subterranean the hill on which Volterra stands. La 

passages on this spot, winding about in the supi^a, p. 15S. 
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same metal, like tliose of Vulci, are discovered in tlie tombs of 
Cliinsi. 

FoiiiiiiatC'ly for the sight-seer, the produce of the Etruscan 
tombs of Chiiisi, formeiij scattered in numerous private collections, 
has recently been gathered by the Municipality into one public 
niiiseuin. The largest and most important of those piuvate col- 
lections, the property of Signor Ottavio Casiiccini, was sold in 
1863 to the Municipality of Palermo. That of Signor Paolozzi, 
which ranked next in importance, has been incorporated with the 
Museum, There were also collections of miscellaneous character 
in the hands of the Conte Ottieri, Don Luigi Dei, the Signori 
Luccioli, Ciofi, Sozzi, and Galanti. The Bishop had a number 
of choice vases, the produce of his own excavations, and the 
canons Pasquini and Mazzetti, and the arch-priest Carducci, 
besides the ordinary articles, were particularly rich in scambei. 
None of these collections now exist. The Bishop’s vases are in the 
Museum, and the only private collections, and they are of a very 
limited character, are those of the Conte della Ciaja, and the 
Signori Giovanni Paolozzi and Peniigio Mazzetti. Besides these. 
Signor Innocenzo Nardi has a few vases, and Signor Vincenzo 
Giulietti some urns. None of these collections are difScult of 
access. A request from a stranger will meet with prompt atten- 
tion, and he will be received with all that courtesy which dis- 
tinguishes the Tuscan character. As these gentlemen are willing* 
to part with their treasm'es, no offence will be given by inquiring 
the prices.^ 


Museo Crvuco Chixjsino. 

Open every day at the visitor’s pleasure. Admission half a lira ; 
besides a small fee to the custode. 

This Museum lias been formed within the last few years, since 
the sale of the Casuccini collection- It comprises the greater 
Xmrt of the Paolozzi collection, together with the vases formerly 
ill the possession of the Bishoii of Cliiusi, and the urns from 
those tombs which have recently been closed. The painted 
vases and bronzes are exhibited in a separate building. All the 
other articles are crammed into two rooms. 

The outer room is devoted to urns and sarcophagi. The first 

^ IToticesof the articles discovered during cations of the Archseological Institute of 

the last forty-eight years at Chiusi and its Eome, jpassim. 
neighbourhood will be found in the publi- 
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object that strikes the eje on entering is an excellent marble 
bust of Augustus; with the sidrt of his toga covering liis head — 
dug up in the Bishop’s garden* In strong contrast with this 
specimen of Roman art, there stands by its side a caiiojms of 
red clav; the bust of a woman, with movable head, wearing ear- 
rings of gold, and with handles in the place of arms, resting in a 
chair of terra-cotta* It contains the ashes of the lady whom it 
portrays, and the head and face are x^erced with minute holes 
for the escaxoe of the effluvium. Like all monuments of this 
Egyptian character, it is of very archaic art, and was found in 
one of the ^iri ” or well-tombs, the earliest sex3ulchres of 
Etruscan Chiusi. On a square Roman altar in the same group, 
rests a sitting figure of a woman, twenty inches high, a miniature 
of that which used to excite so much astonishment in the Museo 
Gasuccini* Like that, it is of cisjoo, or fetid limestone, a yellow- 
ish brittle material, much used in the most ancient monuments 
of this district. The figure is represented sitting in a curule 
chair, holding out a x^omegTanate with her left hand, as if to 
Xiresent it to whoever axo|)i‘09'Ch^d her* Her head is encircled 
with a fillet, but is not movable as usual. Like the eanoj)us, 
this figure is at once the effigy of the deceased and the urn 
containing her ashes, which were found within it ; in truth it is 
but a variety of the Etruscan practice of representing the dead 
reclining upon their own coffins.^ It is in excellent x^reservation* 
Etruscan statues in stone, be it observed, whether sitting or 
standing, are extremely rare, most of those extant, being either 
of bronze or of terra-cotta. In the inner room, however, is a 
half-length female figure in fetid limestone of high- antiquity, 
generally supx)osed to rexiresent Proserpine. She wears a double 
chaplet rornid her head ; her hair falls in a long tress on each 
side to her bosom, on which her hands are crossed ; and many 
plaits clubbed together in Egyptian style reach down her back to 
her waist.'^ Her eyes are large and staring, her mouth open, as 
if with wonder or alarm, yet neither feeling is expressed in her 


® Micali (Mon. Inecl. p. 152) regards 
tlie position of the figure in the chair as 
indicative of the supreme beatitude of the 
soul. Inghirami gives illustrations of a 
very similar statue found near Chiusi 
(Museo Chiiisino, tav. 17, 18), which he 
takes to represent Proserpine, and thinks 
the ashes of the deceased were deposited 
in the effigy of the Queen of Hades, be- 


cause the soul was supposed to he com- 
mitted to her keeping. Boll. Instit. 1831, 
p. 55 . In the faces of certain of these 
figures there is an ideality which, favours 
Inghirami’s view ; others show an indi- 
vidual character, which seems to mark 
them as portraits. 

^ As in the figure from the Isis-tomh at 
Vnlci, See Yol. I. p. 459. 
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coimteiiaiice, ^Y]Iicll is remarkable for its utter want of expies- 
sion. This bust was found outside a tomb at Chiusi, where it 
served tlie purpose of a stele* Here is also a large winged spliinx 
of the same material, having her hair clubbed behind the head, 
in the same archaic st3de, and she also served the purpose of a 
tombstone. 

From this Museum the traveller will learn that the tombs of 
Chiusi and its neighbourhood yield articles more singular, quaint, 
and archaic in character, than those of an^' other part of Etruria, 
with the exception of Veii and C^ere. 

Among tliese eaii\’ monuments of Etruscan art are seveial of 
the square or round pedestals of dpin, sometimes supposed tO' 
be altars. They are almost invariably of the fetid limestone, 
peculiar to this district. Their interest lies in being among the 
earliest and most genuinely national w^orks of the Etruscan 
chisel. Though not all of the same epoch, a characteristic 
archaicism is always preserved : the figures are in very low, 
almost flat relief, and with a strong Egyptian rigidity and 
severity. The style, in fact, may he said to he peculiar to these 
monuments, and in some measure may he owing to the material, 
which would not admit of the finish and delicac}^ of the high 
reliefs in alabaster and travertine.^ The subjects are also purely 
national — religious or funeral rites and ceremonies — i^uhlic games* 
— scenes of civil or domestic life — figures in ju’ocession, marching: 
to the sound of the double-pipes, or dancing with Bacchanalian 
furor to the same instrument and the lyre. There is no intro- 
duction of Greek myths, so frequently represented on the sepul- 
chral urns. 

These pedestals, I have said, are generally of cisioo, hut here,, 
in the inner room, is one of marble, proving that material to 
have been occasionally iised by the Etruscans at a very early 
l)eriod. It had a sphinx coucliant, hut now headless, surmount- 
ing the cube at each angle. The scene below is in low relief, 
and shows a dance of women, four on each side, moving briskly 
to the music of the lyre and double-pipes. All wear the tutiduSy. 
the head-dress of Etruscan women in the earliest times, with tunics- 
reaching half way down the leg, and heav}" mantles, and in their 
attitudes as well as drapery, betray a veiy primitive style of art.^ 


So laittle is this stone that it is rare even at Perugia, 
to find a inonnment formed of it in a ^ This monument has been illustrated 
perfect state. Such monuments are found hy Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 63, 54 ; 

throughout the Yal di Chiana, and a fev' and in the Museo Chiusino, tav. 2—5. 
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Anotlier cippus of round form, and of travertine, is in a later 
style, but bears a similar subject — women dancing to the sound 
of the syrinx. It now serves as a pedestal to the large sphinx, 
already described. 

Of similar character is a relief, once forming the front of a 
sarcophagus of cispo^ representing seven male figures reclining 
at a symposium^ one of whom, in the middle, inlaying the double- 
pipes, shows a full face.^ Yet the art is most archaic. The 
figures have all red borders to their robes, one of many illus- 
trations of the toga pvmtexta, which the E^omans received from 
the Etruscans.” The end of the monument displays a i)air of 
sphinxes, xis-a-vis, each ^vearing a tutnlns. 

I looked in vain in this Museum for a most interesting 
cippus which I remembered to have seen in the Paolozzi col- 
lection. It represented a death-bed scene. An Etruscan lady 
was stretched on a couch, around which many prmfim^ or 
hired mourners, stood, beating their breasts, and tearing their 
hair, their cheeks, or their garments, their wailings being drowned 
by the shrill notes of a suhiolo ; while in contrast with all this 
extravagance of sound and gesture, a little boy stood leaning 
against his mother’s couch, with one hand to his head, pro- 
claiming, as clearly as stone could speak, the intensity of his 
grief.® 

One of the alabaster urns bears a relief with a subject novel 
and singular. A hippocamj), with the body of a Centaur, but 
with the tail of a fish, is galloping in one direction, brandishing 
a palm-tree as a lance, while a half-draped woman is escaping in 
the other. A vase beneath the monster’s feet suggests the 
marriage-feast of Peirithoos, at -which the contest between the 
Centaurs and Lapiths arose. Strings of teeth, probably of wild- 


^ There is an instance o£ a full face also 
in a cijp^us in the Casuccini Museum. 
With these exceptions I recollect no other 
instance of a full face in Etruscan paintings 
or reliefs of so early a date, save in the 
case of G-orgons, whose faces are always so 
represented. 

- Liv. I. 8 ; Flor. 1. 5 ; Plin. VIII. 74 ,* 
IX. 63. 

3 This cippus has been illustrated hy 
Inghirami, Mus. Chius. 1. tav, 53-56, 
and by Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 56. It is 
very similar to a relief at Perugia. Mon, 
Etriis. yi. tav. Z 2, But it still more 
resembles, as regards two of its sides, 


another cippus from Chiusi, once in the 
Mazzetti collection, and now in the Museum 
of Berlin. Abeken, Mittelitalien, taf. 8 ; 
Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 22. Bull Inst. 
1840, p. 150. The pneficm beat their 
breasts, it is said, to squeeze out the milk, 
and tore their flesh to make the blood flow, 
because the souls of the dead were sup- 
posed to be pleased with milk and blood. 
Serv. ad Virg. Mn. V. 78 ; Varro, ap. 
eund. III. 67. By the laws of Solon and 
by the Twelve Tables, women were for- 
bidden thus to tear their cheeks, and to 
wail for the dead. Cic. de Leg. K. 23, 
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boarSj are rein’eseiiteci iianging in festoons along tlie top of the 
urn, above the figures. 

A glance round this Museum \Yill show that the Etruscans of 
Chiusi, as of Tolterra, were wont to burn rather than to bury 
their dead. The cinerary urns are most numerous, surrounding 
the outer room in a double tier, but of sarcophagi there are but 
three or four examples. 

The sepulchral urns of Chiusi are usually of travertine, or 
sandstone, rarely of alabaster or marble ; yet are much like those 
of Volterra in size and character, and differ chiefly in being 
generally of an earlier st3de of art. They more frequently retain 
traces of colour, both on the recumbent figures on the lids, and 
on the reliefs below ; but the polychrome system of the Etruscans 
is seen to more advantage in the sepulchral urns of Cetona, Citta 
la Pieve, and Perugia. The subjects of these reliefs are very 
similar, often identical with those of Volterra ; and were I to give 
a detailed account of the ash-chests of this Museum, it would 
be little more than a repetition of what has heen said of those of 
that city and of Florence. I shall therefore have some regard 
for my reader’s patience, and confine my descriptions to a few of 
the most remarkable monuments. 

These urns of Chiusi have not so frequently subjects from the 
Greek mythical cycle as those of Volterra. Yet such are not 
w^anting. A bull is represented overturning a chariot and goring 
the horses. The driver is throwm to the earth, and a Fury with 
a torch bestrides his body. It is the death of Hippolytus, whose 
horses took fright at the hull of Neptune. His history is thus 
quaintly told by Spenser : — 

Hippolytus a jolly liuntsman was, 

That wont in charett chace the foming bore ; 

He all his peeres in beauty did surpas : 

But ladies love, as losse of time, forbore. 

His wanton stepdame loYed him the more ; 

But when she saw her off red sweets ref usd, 

Her love she turnd to hate, and him before 
His father fierce of treason false acousd, 

And with her gealous termes his open eares abusd ; 

Who, all in rage, his sea-god syre besought 
Some cursed vengeaiince on his sonne to cast ; 

From surging gulf two monsters streight were brought 
With dread w'hfereof his chasing steedes aghast 
Both charett swifte and huntsman overcast. 

His goodly corps, on ragged cliffs yrent, 

Was quite dismembred, and his members chast 
Scattered on every mountaine as he went, 

That of Hippolytus was lefte no moniment.’^ 
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A more common subject is the Sacrifice of Ipliigeneia, who is 
borne b}^ men to the altar, where the priest pours a libation, not 
on her, but on the hind which Diana has sucklenl}^ substituted 
for her. Here are others of the favourite subjects, variously 
treated — Paris Imeeling on an altar and defending himself against 
his brothers, a Lasa with a long battle-axe, at his side — the 
mutual slaughter of the Theban brothers — PjTrhus slaying Polites 
— combats of Greeks with Amazons, some of spirited design — 
Centaurs carrying off women. A combat before an arched gate? 
in wdaich a youth is dragged from his horse b}^ a warrior, and a 
man and woman are thrown to the ground, represents the death 
of Troilus, slain by Achilles at the gate of Tro}’- ; the Fury with 
a snake, and the Lasa with a torch, are Etruscan features. A 
most unusual subject is Laocoon, wrapt in the coils of the huge 
serpent, from Tenedos — 

Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodes, 

Perfnsns sanie vittas atroqne veneno ; 

Olamores simnl horrendos ad sidera tollit.’* 

The scene differs, however, from Virgil’s description, in the 
snake being single, and in introducing but one of the old priest’s 
sons, who lies dead at his feet, and in representing three armed 
men rushing up to his rescue.® On another urn is the wooden 
horse entering the arched gate of Troy ; Charun with his mallet 
and a Fury are looking on, rejoicing in the impendmg slaughter. 
On an urn of marble is a spirited scene of the death of Priam 
and Cassandra at an altar on which sits a Fury with a torch; for, 
according to the Etruscan version, the daughter appears to have 
perished at the same time as her father. In pomt of art this is 
superior to most of the urns in this collection. One urn shows 
Orestes and Pylades sitting at the tomb of Agamemnon, with 
Iphigeneia and Eiectra standing by them in mournful attitudes. 

Another exhibits a warrior scaling the walls of a city, probably 
Thebes, hard by an arched gateway ; he is opposed by a soldier 
on the ramparts, behind whom stands a Fury with a torch. 

Many of these urns display combats, often at altars, sometimes, 
it may be, representing a well-known event in classic mythology ; 

^ Vir^*- Mn, II, 220. discovered outside fclie Porta. Mag- 

® Air ancient -writers agree in repre- giore at Kome, introduces four snabes 
senting the number ol snakes which into a scene representing the death of 
destroyed Laocoon and his sons to be two Laocoon. BuU. Inst. 1862, p. 50 ; cf. 
to which the names of Porkes and Chariboia ISC 3, p. 11. 

-were assigned by Tzetzes. Yet a marble 
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sometimes, an ordinary contest between warriors, without anj 
individual reference, or illustrative of some unknown native 
tradition — 

“ The reflex of a legend past 

And loosely settled into form.” 

The ministers of death are generally represented at such 
scenes, ready to carry oif their victims, or rushing in between the 
•combatants. As on an urn where a wdnged Fury with a torch 
sits on an altar between the Theban Brothers, d3ing by each 
•other’s hands; or where she springs from the ground between 
the combatants. Sometimes demons of op];)osite characters are 
present, both waiting, it would seem, to claim the soul. Charun, 
with his mallet, plays a conspicuous part, and is often attended 
by a female demon with a torch ; as in a scene where they are 
leading away a soul het^veen them. 

These demons have occasionally neither wings, buskins, nor 
anything but the attributes in their hands to distinguish them 
from ordinary mortals. This Museum in truth, is an excellent 
school for the study of Etruscan demonology". What with urns, 
sarcophagi, and vases, we seem to have here specimens 

‘‘ Of all tne demons tliat are found 
In fire, air. flood, or underground.” 

Marine monsters are not w^anting^ — sea-horses — dolphins — 
hijypocani })! ; but the favourite is Scylla, here, wielding an anchor 
in each hand, as if combating an invisible foe ; there, armed with 
an oar, contending with Ulysses and his companions. She is 
sometimes winged, sometimes not ; always with a double fish’s 
tail. 

N’or is there any lack of terrestrial monsters — griffons, cen- 
taurs, and strange cMmseras — Gorgons’ heads, winged and 
snaked, sometimes set in acanthus leaves- In one such instance 
the head is flanked on each side by a female Centaur in the act of 
rearing, wiio grasps a leaf in one hand, and is about to hurl a 
large stone with the other. 

At the further end of the room are two large sarcoiihagi of 
marble, one with a male, the other with a female figure, reclining 
on the lid. The reliefs in both cases represent combats betw^een 
Greeks and Amazons, but that on the wmman’s coffin is of better 
design, and treated with more spirit than the other. Another 
marble sarcophagus, near the entrance, is peculiar in being un- 
finished. The recumbent figure is only roughly chiselled, showing 
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everywliere the marks of the tool, and the scene below is onl}" 
sketched out, partly in flat relief, in part merely deeply carved. 

In the inner room is a sarcophagus of terra-cotta, with the 
recumbent effigy of a man on the lid, decorated with chaplet, 
torque, and ring, and with a scroll in hand. His flesh is painted 
red, his eyes and hair black. The sarcophagus has none of the 
usual reliefs, but is moulded into the form of a banqueting-couch, 
with cushions and with legs of elegant form, and the usual 
liypopocli'iim, or low stool, beneath it, to enable the Ganymede or 
Hebe better to replenish the goblets of the revellers. 

Here is also a pair of small urns with banqueting- scenes. On 
each a man and woman are reclining on a couch, carousing to the 
music of the double-pipes, but in one, the sichido is also reclining 
with them ; in the other he stands as usual at the foot of the 
couch. These urns retain traces of colour, and are remailvable 
for their archaic style of art. 

Another small urn, also of very early art, is in the form of a 
house or temple, with two lions couchant on the ridge of the roof, 
and several small figures j)ainted on the walls below. This 
monument suggests that not only the chambei-s in Etruscan 
houses, but the external w^alls also, w^ere often decorated with 
paintings, a custom still joractised by the Tuscans, and probably 
derived from their Etruscan forefathers. 

Bound the walls are many cinerary urns of terra-cotta, found 
in abundance in the tombs of Chiusi. They are miniatures of 
those in stone, being rarely more than twelve or fifteen inches 
long, but the figures on the lids are not often reclining as at a 
banquet, but generally stretched in slumber, muffled in togas. 
A few of unusually large size are even in a sitting posture, 
decorated with very long and elaborate torques, and with finger- 
rings, wiiicli for size might be coveted by Pope or Sultan. One 
has a graceful figure of a woman in this posture, w^earing a veil 
on her head, and gathering its folds round her neck and bosom. 
Her flesh, eyes,' and hair are all colom^ed to the life. The art 
displayed in these large figures is superior to that usually seen in 
the urns of stone. Indeed these terra-cotta monuments seem in 
general of a better period of art. There is not much variety of 
subject on these urns, which seem to have been multiplied 
abundantly from the same moulds. The mutual slaughter of 
Polyneices and Eteocles, and Jason or -Cadmus vanquishing with 
the plough the teeth-sprung warriors, are the most frequent 
devices. These little urns were all painted — both the figure on 
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the lid, coloured to resemble life, and the relief below ; and many 
retain vivid traces of red, bine, black, purple and yellow.^ 

Some of the inferior urns of terra-cotta are bell-shaped, with 
inscriptions in red paint. Here are also large sepulchral tiles, 
2 or 3 feet long, bearing eihtaphs in Etruscan characters. 
Among them is a slab with a bilingual inscription, Etruscan 
and Latin. The Etruscan, rendered into Eoman letters, would 
run thus : — 

VL. ALPHXI- Ts'UVr. 

CAINAL. 

The Latin inscription is 

C. ALITVS. A. F. 

CAINNIA. NATUS. 

From this it ^vould appear that the Etruscan lorcBnomen “Vel,’’ 
is equivalent to the Cains” of the Eomans. AVe certainly 
learn that the suffix al ” is the Etruscan matronymic. 

But the most interesting among these inscribed slabs are two 
which bear Etruscan alphabets. They were found in adjoining 
tombs in the necro];)olis of Cliiusi, yet aj^pear to have formed part 
of the same monument. One of them bears two al|)habets, the 
other but one. From two, owing* to the softness of the tufo on 
which they are inscribed, several letters have been obliterated. 
The third seems to be complete, although the earlier letters are 
illegible. In Greek characters they W'Ould run thus — 

AEF (digamma) ZH (aspirate) ©IKAMNn4>PT. 


This appears to have been corrected by a second alphabet in 
smaller characters inscribed beneath, wdiich adds ZYX<I>. The 
separate one is imperfect, containing the first twelve letters only 
of the first. The j)eculiarity of these alphabets is that they all run 
from left to right, contrary to Etruscan custom. They are con- 
sidered by Signor Gamurrini, who has described and illustrated 
them, to be of very early date, both from the form of the charac- 


^ There was formerly a remarkable 
momiment of this material in the Paolozzi 
collection, for which I looked in vain in 
this Mxiseiim. In the centre of the scene 
sat a woman with a habe at her breast, 
taking farewell of her husband who stood 
by her side. Hard hy sat Charun, with 
his wonted hammer in one hand, and an 
oar in the other— a fact which removes all 


doubt as to the Etruscan Charon being akin 
to the Greek — and he was waiting to con- 
duct his victim to the Gate of Hell, which 
yawned close at hand, surrounded with the 
heads of wild beasts, and surmounted by 
Furies, brandishing their torches and 
threatening their expected victim. Bull. 
Inst. 1840, p. 153. — Braun. 
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•ters, and from the absence of certain letters which are found in 
the alphabet of Bomarzo, and in Etruscan inscriptions on monu- 
ments of later date.'' 

The inner room contains a few good specimens of hucchero, the 
•early and coarse black ware of Chiusi and its neighbourhood, 
which is peculiarly Etruscan, and has been described at length in 
the account already given of the Museum of Florence.^ The 



FOCOLARE — BLACK WARE OF GHIUSI. 

great antiquity and oriental character of this ware cannot be 
■questioned,^ although there is reason to believe that it continued 
to be manufactured throughout the period of Etruscan autonomy. 
Tradition indeed among the Eomans appears to have assigned 
such potteiy as this to the earliest days of the City, and to royal 

use — quis 

Simpuvium ridere Numse, nigTnmqiie catinum, 

Et Vaticaao fragiles de monte patellas, 

Ansus erat ?— Juve2T, Sat. YI. 342. 

7 Ann. Inst. 1871, pp. 156-166, tav. from tlie sm-face to tlie centre, where it is 
•(i’agg. L. of the natural yellow of the clay. Depo- 

® Vide sujpra, pp. 75-SO, where illixs- letti and Euspi, who differ from the or- 

■trations of this ware are also given. See dinary opinion in considering it to he not 

also Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. taw. 22-26 ; merely snn-dried, hut bahed, have conjec- 

Mon. Ined. taw. 28-31; Mas, Ohius. tiired that the black hue was thus obtained, 

taw. 12, 19-21, 45, 82; Koel cles Vergers, When moulded, the vase was put into a 

Etrurie et les Etrusques, pi. 17-19. receptacle of larger size ; the intervening 

^ If the early ware of Csere and the space, as well as the vase itself, was filled 
• coast should he referred to the Pelasgie with shavings, or sawdust, and the whole 
inhabitants of the land, rather than to the plastered over with mud, so as to prevent 

Etruscans, as Professor Lepsius is of opinion the escape of the smoke. Being then 

(Tyrrhen. Pelas. p. 44), this of Clusiiim, lolaced in the furnace, the woody matter 

which cannot be of inferior antiquity, may carbonising by slow and equal heat, coloured 

have a similar origin. the vase xvith its smoke. They ascertained 

It is said that this black ware is formed by experiment that by this process the 

■ of no peculiar earth, and that when broken desired effect might be obtained. Bull, 

it sometimes shows a gradation of colour Inst. 183/, |>p, 28—30. 

X 2 
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One of the pots in this room is of extraordinary size, and lias« 
four handles. Here are also several of the so-called focolari, 
■which resemble tea-trays more than any other utensil of modem 
times, and a specimen of which is showm in the woodcut on the 
last page. The ]3ot in the middle is in the form of a cocky 
though, being fore-shortened, it is not clearty shown, but the 
beak, crest, and wings are visible. 

Particularly worth}" of notice is an elegant kratcr of this black 
ware, with two bands of reliefs, one of them displaying a series 
of bulls, each carrying a woman on his back, and alternating 
with swans. The Greek myth illustrated, and the superior art 
exhibited, which shows unmistakable traces of Hellenic influence, 
from which the ordinary hiicchero is free, prove this krater to be of 
no archaic period of Etruscan art. Other pieces of this black 
ware of a late date have a metallic varnish, bright as if fresh from 
the potter s hands. 

In this collection are some curious specimens of Canopi, or 

almost peculiar to this district of 
Etruria. They are of the same 
full-bellied form as those of Egypt, 
but always of pottery, instead of 
stone or alabaster; and they are 
surmounted, not by the heads of 
dogs or other animals, but always 
by those of men, or what are in- 
tended for such- The jar itself 
represents the bust, which is some- 
times further marked by nipples, 
and by the arms either moulded on 
the jar, as in the annexed wood-cut^ 
or attached to the shoulders by 
metal j)ins. These are all cinerary 
urns, and there is a hole either 
in the crown, or at each shoulder, 
to let off the effluvium of the ashes. The heads are portraits of 
the deceased, though some have imagined them to reiDresent Pluto 
or Proserpine, according to the sex, seeing that the soul of the 
deceased had i)assed into the charge of those deitiesd These 

^ Ingliirami tliouglit the jar syml>olised diTinities, but from tbe analogy of tbe^ 
the world, and tbe bead tlie presiding deity. Etruscan sarcophagi and urns, and of tlie 
It is true that in the Egyptian canopi, the beads in terra-cotta, it is mucb more rea- 
lids are generally tbe beads of known sonable to sui:)pose them here to be per- 


head -lidded jars, which are 



nmuSCAls CANOPUS, museo chiusino. 
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jars evidently bear a close analogy to tlie sitting statues, wliicli 
are also cinerary urns. The style of art also indicates a similar 
archaic period.^ They are generally in the black ware of this 
district, but a few are of yellow clay. The eyes are sometimes 
reioresented by coloured stones. Some have been found resting 
on stools of earthenware ; others placed in small chairs, resem- 
bling in form the rock-hewn seats in certain tombs of Cervetri, 
.and either of terra-cotta or of oak preserved by a calcareous coat- 
ing ; ^ these are probably curule chairs, indicative of the dignity 
of the defunct, whose ashes were deposited in the vase. 

The similarity of the cmiojms illustrated in the above woodcut 
to the vases discovered by Dr. Schliemann among the debris at 
Hissarlik, which he takes to represent the owl-faced goddess — 
dea yXau/cwTTiy "AOrjV ')] — is striking, and is suggestive of the cinerary 
character of those Trojan pots.^ It may be that the face which 
Dr. Schliemann takes for that of an owl, is nothing but a 
I)rimitive attempt to portray the countenance of the deceased, 
whose ashes, if the above suggestion be well-founded, were 
deposited within.^ 

Of bronzes there are sundry s];>ecimens, mirrors, jpatem^ cande- 
labra, caldrons, and other articles of culinary or sacrificial use, 
votive offerings, and small figures of gods or Lares, and of the 
chimseras which the Etruscans delighted to honour, or which were 


.traits. '‘The great Tariety of the coun- 
tenances,” says Micali, ‘ ' the different ages, 
the various modes of wearing the hair, the 
purely national character of the phy- 
siognomy, the agreement of the facial angle, 
leave no doubt that these are veritable 
portraits — so m.uch the more important, as 
they faithfully and without any emhellish- 
ment, show us the physical type of our 
forefathers." Ant. Pop. Ital. III. lo. 11. 
Illusti'ations of canopi are given by Inglii- 
rami, Mus. Chius, tav. 49, 67 ; Mon. Etrus. 
YI. tav. Gr. 5 ; Micali, Ant. Pop, Ital. tav. 
.14, 15 ; Mon. Ined. tav. S3. See also the 
woodcut at p. 78 of this volume. 

^ Micali (Mon. Ined. p, 151), while ad- 
jnitbing the canopi to he of very early date, 
pronounces the statues to be as late as 
the seventh or eighth century of Eome. 
Aheken (MittelitaHen, p. 275), on the 
other hand, thinks the canopi not to be of 
the earliest days of Etruscan art. All 
iinalogy, however, is opposed to his opinion. ■ 

3 Bull. Inst. 1843, p. 68. 


^ Some of the Etruscan canopi, in tb e 
place of arms moulded on the vase, as in 
the woodcut at x). 308, have handles at the 
sides, just like some of the pots illustrated 
by Schliemann (Troy, pp. 106, 307), into 
which handles, arms of terra-cotta were 
sometimes inserted. I have seen nothing, 
however, in the pottery of Etruria like the 
upright horns on the shoulders of certain 
of the Trojan vases (Troy, pp. 35, 258, 
267, 294), which the Doctor takes to re- 
present the wings of the divine owl. 

3 In certain instances, as in the wood- 
cuts at pp. 115, 268 of "Troy," the face 
on the pot is unquestionably human, and 
in othei'S, where the humanity is less dis- 
tinct, it is not easy for any one who does 
not hold the "owl-faced” theory to re- 
cognise the visage of the bird of wisdom, 
or to see more than a pair of very large 
and prominent optics, and a nose more or 
less pi'onounced. See the woodcuts at 
pp. 171, 214, 258, 283, 296 of SchHe- 
mann’s "Troy.” 
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symbols of their creed. The most remarkable objects are two* 
square escharca, or braziers, with the figure of a lion at each 
angle, whose tails form the handles to the utensil. 

Not all the pottery in this collection is of the archaic, un- 
Hellenic character already described. There are specimens ot 
figured vases and tazze in the various styles of Etrusco-Greek art. 
For while Chiusi has a pottery peculiar to itself, it produces almost 
every description that is found in other Etruscan cemeteries, from 
the plain black or yellow ware of Volterra, to the purest Greek vases 
of Tarquinii and Yulci ; and it is a singular fact that the largest 
vase, the most rich in figures and inscriptions ever discovered in 
Etruria, the king of Etruscan vases,” was from the soil of 
Chiusi.^ It must be admitted, however', that the j)ainted ware of 
this district is by no means so abundant, or in general so ex- 
cellent, either for clay, varnish, or design, as that of some other 
Etruscan sites, though occasionally articles of extreme' beauty 
are brought to light. 

The principal roha in pottery and bronze pertaining to this 
Museum of Chiusi is not here, but in a house in the main street 
belonging to the Municipality. It is contained in an upper 
room, which teems with ceramic and toreutic treasures. But your 
eye is at once arrested by a strange monument of unbaked, un- 
coloured clay, which surmounts a glass case in the centre of the 
chamber. It is of so uncouth and extraordinary a form, that it 
requires some minutes* study to resolve it into its component 
parts. You then perceive that it is a large pot or jar, from the 
lid of which rises a female figure of some size, of most archaic 
character, with her arms attached to her body by metal pins, 
with one hand raised to her mouth as if she were kissing the tips 
of her fingers, and the other holding a piece of fruit. A long 
tress of hair falls on each side over her bosom, and the rest is 
clubbed together behind her head, and descends quite to her 
heels, terminating in an ornament like a huge ring and tassel. 
Her chiton^ wMch is open in front, is covered, both before and 
behind, with small square compartments recessed, so as to form 
a sort of check pattern incised. She rises lilce a giantess from a 
circle of eleven Lilliputian females, standing on the lid, like 
herself in miniature, similarly draped, tressed, and clubbed, and 
all with their hands on their bosoms; and lower stiU, ranged 
around the shoulder of the jar, stand seven other figures, similar 

® Ut pp. 81, 113 et seq. It was found at a spot called Ponte Rotella, about a 
mile west of Chiusi. 
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in every respect, alternating with the heads of hnge snakes or 
dragons, with open jaws. All these figures are removable at 
pleasure, being merely hung on to the jar by earthen pegs. The 



From d Photograph, 

CINERAUr POT, FROM CHIUSL 


jar itself is a sepulchral urn, and contained the ashes of the lady 
whose effigy stands on the lid; her body is hollow, and the 
effluvium passed off through a hole in the crown. 

This most remarkable monument was discovered by Signor 
Galanti, in 1842, at a spot called. II Eomitorio, about two miles 
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from Cliiusi to tlie N.W, It was found in one of tlie ziri,'* 
or well-tombs, itself inclosed in a large jar. It stands about 
three feet in height. Though its details find analogies elsewhere 
in Etruria, as a whole it is unlike any other monument now to 
be seen in that land, and in the uncouth rudeness of its figures 
and their fantastic arrangement, 3'ou seem to recognise rather 
the work of New Zealand or Hawaii, than a j)roduction of 
classical antiquity.'^ 

I hare said that this urn is unlike anj^thing now to be seen in 
Etruria. But a monument very similar in character, though 
differing in the details, is in the possession of Theodore Fry, Esq., 
of Darlington, who has kindly allowed me to illustrate it by the 
woodcut on page 311 . I have not seen the urn, but from Mr. 
Fry’s description I learn that it is rather smaller than that in the 
Chiusi Museum, being onty thirty inches in height, and having 
only eight wnmen or griffons in the upper tier, and twelve in 
the lower. The lid has a hole in the centre, beneath a sort of 
handle to wdiich the feet of the inincq^al figure are attached and 
over this the figure itself is fitted. The body, as in the Chiusi 
monument, is hollow, and the cock or bird fits with a peg into 
the hole in the crown. The pot was purchased at Florence, but 
WHS said to have been found at Cliiusi. 

In the glass case beneath this urn are some choice figured 
vases. Among them is an anij^hora in the Second st^de, 
shmnng Achilles and Ajax j>laying at dice, with Pallas full}^ 
armed standing behind them in the centre of the scene. The 
reverse shows Dionysiac revels. Another amphora in the same 
style, shows b. quadriga on each face; on one side Amphiaraos ” 
is momiting Ms chariot, on his dej)arture for Thebes, and Eri- 
phyle ” stands by "with a child in her arms. 

The vases presented by' the Bishop occupy another glass case. 
Most of them are of the Third style, with red figures. One 
shows Hermes with caduceus and talaria, between Hercules 
and a nymph. Another, of late style, shows Hercules bringing 
the Eiymanthian boar to Emystheus, who, in his terror at the 
beast, endeavours to hide himself in a huge pithos or jar. 

7 This um is illustrated by Micali, Mon. tiquity, being supposed to have relation to 
Ined. p. 188 ; tav, 33 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 1843, the term of human life. Censorin. de Die 
p. 3 ; Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 361. Micali jN’at. cap. XL ; Varro, ap. eund. cap. XIV. 
tabes the small female figures for Junones ; Cicero calls seven — ^numerus rerum omnium 
and reminds us that seven was a sacred or fere nodus, Bepub. VI. 18 ; aiL Macrob. 
mysticnumber among tbe Etruscans, as weB Somn. Scip. I. 6; II. 4. 
as among tbe Jews, and other people of an- 
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Pallas follows lier hero. On a hratcr Cassandra is taking refuge 
at the Palladium from the pursuit of Ajax; another woman, 
with dishevelled hair, rushes in the opposite direction. Many of 
•the figured vases in this collection are hjlikes, or drinking-howls, 
and require particular inspection, and even handling, to distinguish 
the subjects depicted on them, within and without. Another case 
contains specimens of black hiicchero — ^the early ware of Chiusi ; 
among which a canopus of very archaic character and rude art, 
with handles formed of dragons' heads, is worthy of attention. 
There is more than one case of bronzes — vases — mirrors, figured, 
:and some gilt, two with ivory handles — idols — and 
sundry other articles; among which notice a bronze mask — a 
chafing-dish, or brazier, with seven small idols round its edge — 
and a canopus of this metal in a curule chair of the same, all in 
.sjpliyrelaton or hammered work, the plates being fastened to- 
gether with big nails, but the head is of terra-cotta, and does not 
seem to belong to the body. 

As in every other collection of Etruscan antiquities in Italj", 
public or private, there is here no catalogue, and unless the 
traveller have the guidance of some learned friend, he is left to 
put his own knowledge to the test ; for the guardians of these 
treasures are mere doorkeepers ; and in the Museo Casuccini the 
visitor will look in vain for a ray of antiquarian light from the 
custode. 
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Note I. — Via Cassia. See page 291. 


Antonike Itinerary. 

PEUTINaERIAN TaBLE. 

Eoma. 


Roma. 


Baccanas 

M. P. XXI. 

Ad Sextum 

M. P. VI. 

Satrium 

XII, 

Veios 

VI. 

Boram Cassii 

XI. 

Baccanas 

VIIII. 

Volsinios 

XXVIII. 

Sutrio 

XII. 

‘Clusium 

XXX. 

Vico Matriui 

— 



Poro Cassii 

nil. 



Aquas Passeris 

XI. 



Volsinis 

VIIII. 



PaDia 

— 



Clasio 

VIIII. 


The Peutingerian Table in the portion of this Via beyond Sutrium is 
defective and very incorrect. 
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lv;oTE II. — The Cxvsuccm Collection. See page 298. 

This was the largest private collection of Etruscan antiquities in Italy, 
second in the number and interest of its sepulchral urns only to the Museum 
of Yolterra. It was the produce of many a season’s excavation, by Signor 
Pietro Bonci Casuccini, whose grandsons sold it to the Municipality of 
Palermo, where it is still exhibited in a collective form. Though it is no* 
longer in Etruria, I must not pass it b)’’ without notice, hut will point out 
some of its most remarkable monuments. 

Foremost in interest is a female figure of fetid limestone, almost as large 
as life, holding out a pomegranate in her left hand. It is singularly quaLit 
and rigid, with an utter want of anatomical expression — a caricature of 
humanity. It looks like an effigy, not of that form which tempted angels, 
to sin, hut of a jointed doll, or an artist’s lay-figure. Further examination 
shows tliis stiffness to arise from the arms, feet, head, and even the crown 
being in separate pieces, removable at pleasure, and fixed in their places by 
metal pins. The limbs were jointed, probably from the inability of the 
artist to carve them from the same block, or from the brittleness of the 
material, which would not allow of it. Bed paint is to bo traced on the 
drapery, sandals, and seat, but not on the head or limbs ; female liesb being 
always left uncoloiired on Etruscan sculptured monuments of this early date. 
The figure is hollow, and contained the ashes of the deceased, whose portrait 
it is supposed to exhibit. This figure lias been styled by Mrs. Plamilton 
Gray (Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 475) “the gem of Chiusi,” and pronounced 
to be “in a beautiful style of art.” It w’ere paying that lady a poor 
compliment to suppose she took a note to that effect. Her lively imagina- 
tion, when subsequently recalling this figure, invested it with a halo it does 
not possess. This monument is illustrated by Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 2G. 

Still more uncouth and archaic, though of similar character, is the statue-urn 
of a man, of semi-colossal size, with loose head and jointed arms, sitting in 
a ciiriile chair. The upper half of his body is bare, his flesh is deep red, his 
eyes and hair black, the latter trimmed short behind ; yet, notwithstanding 
that his features have been injured, and his heard wantonly hewn from his 
cheeks, his face is full of expression, and it was doubtless intended for a 
portrait. There is not the slightest attempt at anatomical development ; 
even the hair resembles a woollen cap, and the figure bears mucb affinity 
to the sitting statues which Mr. Newton discovered oii the Sacred Way of 
Branchidaj, though it is on a smaller scale, and is probably of not inferior 
antiquity. There is a close resemblance between some of the early worka 
of the Etruscan cliisel, and those of Hellenic art of a corresponding period.^ 


^ Let any one compare with these the 
terra-cotta figures of Minerva and another 
female found at Athens, and illustrated by 
Stackelberg in his Graeber der Hellenen, 
taf. 57, 58. They are only 5 or 6 inches 
Ixigh, but are in similar attitudes, and of a 
very analogous style of art, and are painted 
red, white, blue, and green, with the orna- 
ments gilt Sir C. Fellows gives a cut of 
a similar figure in terra cotta, found in a 
tomb Abydos. Asia Minor, p. 81. 
gij^qar terra-cotta figures of women or 
godde®®®® sitting, are often found in the 


Greek cemeteries of Sicib^ 

A remarkable monument of this descrip- 
tion from the tombs of Chiusi, was a group, 
the size of life, representing a man on a 
couch, embracing a winged genius who was 
sitting on his hip. A hoy and dog stood 
at their feet. Even this was a cinerary 
um, for in the drapery of the couch, where 
it was folded on the man's thigh, was a 
hole with a stopper, which gave access to 
the ashes. Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 21. What 
has become of this singular coffin, I cannot 
learn. 
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There are several interesting speciineiis of the archaic or pedestals of 
fetid limestonej so characteristic of Chiusi. They are generally cubes, and 
hear reliefs on each face. One of these nioniiments sliows, on each of its 
sides, a couple of warriors on horseback, turning from each other. They 
retain traces of red colour, and are in perfectly flat relief." 

Another cippus displays a judicial scene — two judges, witli wands of 
office, sitting on a platform, with their secretary, who lias stylus and tablets 
to take notes of the proceedings ; an apparitor^ or attendant, stands by with 
a rod in each hand. Before the bench a warrior fully armed appears to be 
awaiting judgment. A woman behind him, dancing witli castanets to the 
music of a suhulo, seems to mark him as some \rictor in the public games 
or he may be a pyrrhicJicstes, The judges are consulting as to his merits ; 
and their decree seems to be fav'ourahlc, for the officer of llie court is pointing 
to half a dozen skins or leathern-bottles lieneatli the ]datform, which, full 
of oil, probably constitute his reward.** 

A bas-relief, not forming part of one of these inoiiiinients, but similar in 
style, represents several figures at a banquet, with hands and paterce, raised 
in that peculiar manner characteristic of early Etruscan art.‘^ Another 
fragment represents a youth, with veiled head, falling to the ground.^ On 
a third relief, in this archaic style, is a race of trigee, or threc-hca’so chariots — 
a rare subject in Etruscan sculpture. The resemblance of the details in this 
relief to those of similar scenes in the painted tomb of Chiusi is remarkable ; 
though the latter are not in so early a style of art.° Other fragments show 
races of higcB or trigm. Akin to them is a relief showing a contest of 
wrestlers, with a border of floral adornments, perfectly Assyrian ; and 
another with a foot-race between three naked youths. On the ground beneath 
each stands a jar. A hrahentes, or umpire, in front holds out a bag or purse 
to the victor, and a boy rushes forward to offer him his clothes. 

But the most common subject represented on these monmnents is the death- 
bed. On one very archaic czjgms of coarse stone, the corpse is stretcdied on 
its conch, the helmet and greaves lie neglected beneath it, the relatives stand 
mourning around, the prceficce, or Availing- women, are tearing their hair, and 
the Avarrior’s comrades on horsehack haA'e their hands to their heads in the 
conventional attitude of grief. On another circular eippus a child is closing 
the eyes of its parent, while the figures around are tearing their liair and 
beating their breasts. 

On fragments of a circular eippus of large size arc sc\*en Avarriurs, marching 
to the sound of the doul)le-pipes ; probably part of a funeral procession. 
They are in a A^ery rigid and archaic stylo of art, and in nearly flat relief.' 
One of them is shown in the woodcut on the following page. The suhulo 
is represented wearing the ccqmfnan. 

Another relief displays a dance of maidens, holding hands, all draped to 
their feet, and Avith their hair hanging in long curls on their shoulders. This 


- Micali, Ant. Poi>. Ital. tav. 52, 1. 
TngMrami (Mns. Chins, tav. 1 ) takes them 
for Castor and Pollux ; but without reason, 
thinks G-erhard. Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 54. 

3 Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 24, 1. Helbig 
(Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 62) puts a funereal 
interpretation on this scene. 

Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. taA'. 58, 1 ; 
Mus. Chius, tav. 38. 


® Micali, op. cit. tav. 52, 4 ; Mus. Chius, 
tav. 30. Beneath him is an inscription. 

® Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 24, 2. The 
aurig(s have the reins round their bodies ; 
the horses’ tails are knotted ; and the trees 
which are introduced are as much like 
paddles as those in the painted tombs of 
Chiusi. 

' Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 25, 3. ^ 
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is one of the earliest sculptures in tliis collection, of truly archaic character, 
the draper}’ showing" no folds, and the figures being mere outlines ; yet there 
•is a charming simplicity and grace about the grou23. This was a favourite 



•subject on these early monuments. On one c'qyx^us is a dance of nymj)lis, all 
draped, four on each side ; on another, a similar dance, but with only three ; 
in both eases the dance is regulated by the music of the lyre and tihim x^ctres 
played by the women themselves. One of these monuments is surmounted 
by a pine-cone ; the other by a lion or spliinx couchant at each angle. 

Another relief shows a man reclining with a jphiala in one hand, and a pen 
•or feather in the other ; though this has been taken for a ‘‘ sacred bough.” ® 

One of the most remarkable monuments in this collection is a large 
sarcophagus of marble, bearing on its lid the headless figure of a lady, 
richly draped and ornamented, holding a pomegi-anate in her left hand, and 
in too good a style to be of early date. The jewelry about her iieck is very 
rich and curious, and its counterpart in gold has been found in the tombs 
of Chiusi. The relief on the body of the monument represents the farewell 
embrace of a married pair. He is designated “ Larth Aphuna,” in Etruscan 
chai'acters ; she has the feminine inflexion, “ Aphunei ; ” and it is probable, 
from the similarity of the jewelry in each case, that this figure represents 
the lady who reclines in effigy above. She is gently drawn from her 
husband’s arms by a female wunged demon, the messenger of Death, 
whose name is almost obliterated- Another woman, named “Thanch — 

— a contraction of Thanchvil, or Tanaquil — probably their daughter, lays 
her hand on the old man’s shoulder, as if to rouse him from his sorro’w, 

® Micali, Mon, Ined. p. 307 ; tar. 48, 4. taken for the sister, and the men for the 

^ Part of her name is obliterated, but brothers of the husband. Mus. Chius. II. 
the feminine termination. . ei, probably p. 213. ‘^Aphuna” seems equivalent to 
of Aphunei, is remaining- She has been the Latin, Aponius, or Apponius. 
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and remind liim of the ties which yet hind him to life. Four others 
of his family stand by, three of them males^ each with a scroll in his 
hand. One of these, called Larke Aphuna,’^ is evidently the son of 
the severed couple.^ Next to this group stands a female demon, looking on, 
with some nondescript instrument under her arm.- She is named ‘AAnth.” 
In the corner of the scene a Fury or Fate, called “ Culmu,” with flaming- 
torch on her shoulder, and shears in her hand, is issuing from a gateway, 
the portal of Death.^ 

The cinerary urns are very numerous, and chiefly of sandstone, or traver- 
tine. Some of them have much interest, but to describe them seriatim 
would swell my page ; I can only notice a few of the most remarkable. 

Among them is a singular instance of portraiture, xin elderly gentleman, 
who reclines on the urn, is represented blind. He seems to have been a 
noble, for he wears a signet-ring ; and as a Lucumo, he was probably skilled 
in augury — perhaps a Teiresias, a blind seer of the will of heaven, who knew 
alike the past, the present, and the futm*e — 

*Os TjSy] Ta r’ eSpra, ra t’ ^(Tcr6ix^va, Tvph t* iovra.. 

Another urn bears the effigies of a wedded pair reclining on it, as on the 
banqueting couch. He is half draped, and both are decorated with ornaments. 
She lies on his bosom, while he has one hand on hers, the other holding a 
imtera ^ — a specimen of Etruscan connubials highly edifying. The relief 
below displays a furious combat, a contrast, perhaps, intentionally introduced 
to show the turmoil and struggle of this life, as opposed to the blissful 
repose of a future existence, which the Etruscans could only express by 
scenes of sensual pleasure."^ 

A singular scene on one urn shows two men kneeling on an altar, one of 
them holding a human head in his hand, and both defending themselves against 
their foes.^ 

On another urn reclines a lady, wdth a vase in one hand and a ponderous 
mace in the other — a representation quite unique. 

A patera is a very common device on these urns, and it is generally set 
between a pair of peltce^ or half-moon shields.*^ The favourite sport of 
hunting the wild boar is not omitted in these sepulclnal reliefs. 


^ The other males are called “Yel. 

Auxtxi/' and ^‘Larsa ” The 

female is designated Lartiii Pctrnei.” 

^ It bears some resemblance to the instru- 
ments of torture used by the demons in the 
GfrottaTartaglia of Tarquinii. Yol. I. p. -381. 

^ Migliarini and Yaleriani think the 
name of Cuhmi belongs not to the Fary, 
but to the gateway. Mus. Chins. II. p. 213. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor thinks this word alone 
supplies the key to unlock the Etruscan 
language. Etruscan Researches, p. 96. 
For illustrations see Mus. Chius, tav. 13, 
14 ; and Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 60. 
This monument is evidently of a late period 
in Etruscan art, as is proved by the atti- 
tudes, full faces, and flow of drapery. The 
shears seem also an adoption from Creek 
fable, whether alluding to Atropos, who 
cuts the thread of life spun out hy her 
sister Clotho, or to Px'oserpine, who severs 


the hair from the head of the doomed. 
Yirg. mn. IV. 698 ; Stat. Sylv. II. 1, 147. 
The material of this monument is marble, 
which is found in few works of the Etruscan 
chisel of high antiquity. It does not appear 
to be from the quarries of Luna. Ganina 
declares it to be from the Circsean pro- 
montory. 

^ Mus. Chius, tav. 2o, 26. Inghirami 
interprets this combat as Amphiaraus before- 
Thebes, with the severed head of Menalip- 
pus in his hand. 

* Mon. Etrus, I. tav. 58, 59 ,* YI. tav, 
A 5. There are some urns with this sub- 
ject in the Museum of Yolterra, ut supra, 
p. 117, n. 4. -1^ 1 

6 The patera in these scenes, has heen 
taken by a fanciful writer, whose tlteories 
distort his vision, to represent a nautical 
compass I Etruria Celtica, II. p. 270. 
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There are some sci^ulcliral lions coucliant and a pair of sphinxes in stone, 
with Avings curled up like elephants’ trunks ; they were found in the toml>s 
of the Poggio Gajella. See the Avmodcut at p. 352. 

There are also nnincrous sepulchral tiles, two or three feet long, hearing- 
Etruscan inscriptions — one in the ancient style called houstfojpheclon^ rarelA" 
found on the monuments of this people. These tiles are discoA^ered 
• cither in tombs as coA'crs to urns, or in niches in the rock — two or three 



THE AXTJBIS-VASE — BLACK WARE OP CHIUSI. 


feeing arranged -so as to form a little penthouse over a cineraxy urn , 
:and the epitaph, instead of being on the urn, is sometimes inscribed on a 
tile. 

This collection is pai-ticularly rich in specimens of huccliero — the primitiA’'e 
black -ware almost limited to Chiusi and the neighboui'ing sites, and peculiarly 
Etruscan in character. The most remarkable monument in this Avare, and 
the finest specimen of it yet brought to light, is a large jug twenty inches 
liigh, studded AAuth rgiinning masks, and banded AAntli figures, in a group of 
six. Treated three times round the body of the vase. The first of these 
figures, shoAvn in the iibove woodcut, is a monster in human shape Avith the 
head of a beast, supposed to be a dog, winch, from its resemblance to the 
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Egyptian god, is generally" called Anubis." Next to liim is a winged deity 
probably iVlerciny the conductor of souls ; then a Fury with Gorgon’s head, 
and wings springing from her breast, is gnashing her teeth for her prey 
and with hands upraised seems about to spring upon it. The rest of the 
group represents a veiled female between two warriors, who thougli in the 
semblance of this world are supposed to have reference to the next. Various 
are the interpretations put upon this singular scene ; but from the manifestly 
remote antiipiity of the monument, it is probable that it bears no reference 
to any subject in the Greek mythical cycle, but illustrates some doctrine or 
fable in the long-perished creed of the mystex-ious Etruscans.® 

The collection compiises also some choice painted vases. Tlie most beautiful 
is a hjdria in the best Greek style, representing the Judgment of Paris. 
The happy shepherd is not alone with “the thi*ee Idiean ladi^..,” as Spenser 
calls them, for Mei'cmy, Cupid, a warrior, a female thought m be (Enone 
and a Victory, are also present to inspect their charms. This vase was 
found in the singular labyrinthine tumulus, called Poggio Gajella.® Another 
beautiful vase, a hxtter^ represents the birth of Ericthonius.^ 


* There is no necessary relation, however, 
to Annbis ; for there was a ti-adition among 
the ancients that monsters of this descrip- 
tion were common in mountainous regions. 
Otesias, the G-reek witer on India, declared 
there were more than a hundred thousand 
of them. Plin. VII. 2. The head of this 
figure, however, being as much like a bull’s 
as a dog’s, may mark it as the Minotaur, 
which is usually so represented on painted 
vases. 

® Illustrations, descriptions, and opinions 
of this vase are given by Inghirami, Mus. 
Chius, p. 29, tav. 33, 34 ; Micali, Ant. 
Pop. Ital. III. p. 20, tav. 22 ; Bull. Inst* 
1830, p. 63. Levezow interpreted it as 
Perseus, attended hy Minerva, about to cut 


off the Gorgon’s head ; Mercury and 
genius or Gorgon in front ; the swans in- 
dicating the neighbourhood of the Tritonian 
lake. The Due de Luynes saw in it Ulysses 
conducted by Circe or a Sibyl to the infernal 
regions, indicated by the Gorgon, Fear, the 
Minotaur, and the Stymidialian birds. 
Ann. Inst. 1834, pp. 320-3. Cavedoni 
also regards it as the descent of some hero 
to the lower world. Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 59. 

^ An illustration and description of this 
vase are given by Br. Braun in his work on 
the Poggio Gajella, Lome, 1840. See also 
Bull. Inst. 1840, p. 148. 

1 Ann. Inst. 1341, pp. 91-98. Mon. 
Ined. Inst. III. tav. 30. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

CmUSl-^CLUJSIUM. 

The Oemeteby. 

Have they not sword-players, and e^ery sort 
Of gymnie aHists, wrestlers, riders, riiimers, 

Jugglers, and dancers, antics, muminers, mimics ? — Miltok. 

No Etruscan site has more general interest than Chiusi. On 
some the interest centres in -walls; on others, in tomhs; on these,, 
in musenms ; on those, in historical associations. Chiusi com- 
bines all, though not to an equal extent. Her weak point is her 
fortifications; hut for this she makes amends hy her mysterious ■ 
underground passages. Her excavations yield as abundantly as- 
those of Vtdci, though a difterent roba; her museums formerly 
might have rivalled that of Volterra; and in the extent of her- 
necropolis, and the vaiuety, singularity, and rich decorations of 
her sepulchres, she is second only to Tarquhhi. As regards her- 
painted tombs, she is certainly inferior to the city of Tai-chon 
and Tages, and not in number merely ; there is here less variety 
of style and subject. Nevertheless, the sepulchral paintings of" 
Chiusi display scenes of great spirit and interest, differing hi. 
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many points from those of Corneto, for though they generally 
are less archaic in design, they have more of a purely native 
character than the wall-paintings of Tarquinii, not having been 
at so early a period subjected to Hellenic influences. 

The tombs of Chiusi which are kept open for the visitor's 
inspection are not, as at Tarquinii, on one side of the city, but 
lie aU around it, sometimes several miles apart ; and as they are 
not all to be reached in a carriage, and as the country tracks are 
not easily travelled on foot after wet weather, it would be well, 
especially for ladies, to procure beasts in the town. These are 
not always to be had ; and as a substitute I w’-ould recommend an 
ex-cart, which mode of conveyance, though primitive and homely, 
is xoreferable, after heavy rains, to the saddle, as regards comfort, 
■cleanliness, and security. The keys of the tombs are kept by a 
^custode appointed by the municipality, who must he dispatched 
-expressly from Chiusi, to meet the visitor at the several tombs. 

The most accessible of these xoainted sepulchres is the 

Toimba del Coele Casuccini, 

which lies a short mile ” to the south-east of Chiusi. It is 
hollowed in the side of a hill, and is entered by a level x^assage 
■cut in the slope. At Chiusi, indeed, almost all the tombs now 
open are entered in this manner, instead of by a descending 
flight of steps, as at Corneto, Vulci, and Cervetri. 

The marvels of this tomb meet you on its threshold. The 
entrance is closed with folding-doors, each flax:) being a single 
slab of travertine. You are startled at this unusual sort of door 
— still more, when you hear, what your eyes confirm, that these 
ponderous slabs are the original doors of the tomb, still -working 
on their hinges as when they were first raised, some twenty and 
odd centuries since. Hinges, strictly sxDeaking, there are none ; 
for the doors have one side lengthened into a pivot above and 
below, which pivots work in sockets made in the stone lintel and 
threshold ; just as in the early gateways of Etruscan cities,^ and 
as doors were hung in the middle ages — ^those of the Alhambra 
for instance. There can be no donbt of the antiquity of these 
■doors ; it is manifest in their very arrangement ; for the lintel is 
a huge mass of rock buried beneath a weight of superincumbent 
earth ; and must have been laid after the slabs were in their 
places ; and it is obvious that none but those who committed 


^ Ut sujpraj p, 145. 
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tkeir treasures to this sepulchre, would have taken so much 
labour to preserve them.® This was not a common mode of 
closing the tomb, which was generally done with one or more 
slabs of rock, often fitted to the doorway, and sometimes adorned 
with reliefs, as in the Grotta delle Inscrizioni at T arquinii. 
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Just outside the door a small chamber opens on either haiid^ 
probably for the freedmen or slaves of the family. The tomb 
itself has three chambers, two only decorated with paintings, the- 
third unfinished. The first is the largest,^ and has a doox’way in 
the centre of two of its walls, opening into the other chambers 
but on the third wall is a false door recessed and painted ta‘ 
correspond, as in the tomb of Tarquinii just mentioned. All the 
doors, true or false, narrow upwards, and have the usual Etruscan 

^ This ancient doorway is siiowii in tlie ^ The dimensions of this chamber ar^t 
ahove wcodent. The door is 4 ft. 4 in. ahont 14 feet by 10 ; the height to the' 

high, and each leaf or flap is about IS cornice is 6 ft. 8 in., and about 7 ft. 6 in. 

inches wide, and nearly 5 thick The depth to the central beam, which runs trans- 

of the architrave is 16 inches. The iron Tersely. The tomb faces the south, 
handles are a modem addition. 
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mouldings marked in colour. The ceilings are not carved into 
rafters as usual on other sites, but cojBfered in concentric squares 
and oblongs recessed, as in the Grotta Cardinale at Tarquinii, 
and painted black and red. 

The paintings do not stand out forcibly, though on a white 
ground.^ Beyond this, the walls have undergone no other 
paration than smoothing. The rock is a sort of sandstone, which 
will not take a very fine surface, and therefore hardly allows of a 
high finish or of much force of colour. 

The figures are in a band about twenty-two inches deep, which 
surrounds the chamber as a frieze. They are twenty-six in 
number, and are divided into two subjects, banquets and games, 
both having a funereal reference. On the portion of the frieze 
facing you as you enter, are the palsestric games. To the right 
of the central door is a race of three higce. The charioteers are 
dressed in white skull-caps and tunics, and the reins as usual are 
passed round their bodies. The horses are of meagre forms, and 
each pair is black and red, and red and black, alternatel}", the 
red horses having black hoofs and blue tails ; the black have blue 
hoofs. By the side of each chariot is a tree, or what in the con- 
ventional system of the Etruscans was intended to represent such, 
though to our eyes it is more like a tall bullrush, or a paddle 
stuck into the ground, the stick being painted red, and the blade 
bright blue. Such trees may be intended for cypresses, either 
introduced as sepulchral emblems — cupressi fimebres, or more 
probably to mark the goal in the circus — 7iietas iinitata ctipressits.^ 
The action of both men and horses is natural and easy; the 
latter especially, though with native peculiarities, have more 
spirit and freedom than any of those in the painted tombs of 
Tarquinii.® The foremost chariot in this race is represented 
passing the goal, in the woodcut at the head of this chapter. A 
dog, spotted black and white, is chained to a peg beneath the 
central higa. 

To the left of the central door, are represented the games on 
foot. First is a pair of wrestlers, or it may be tumblers, for one 
is inverted, with his heels in the air and his body' resting on the 
shoulders of the other, who is kneeling on one knee.'^ They 

^ This chamber is peculiar in being ® The whole race-scene is very lihe one 
whitened. In most of the tombs of Chiusi, on a relief in the Museo Casuccini ; but 
the colours are laid on no other ground the latter, is more stiif and archaic, and 
than the natural rock, which is of a yel- the chariots are trijce instead of bi^cs. 
lowish grey hue. " illustrations of Etruscan tumblers 

^ Ovid. Met. X. 106. Plin. XVI. 60. see Micali, Ital. av, Eom. tay. LVI. 
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sti'ongly resemble certain figures in the painted tombs of Eg.ypt. 
A pceclotribGs in blue f allium, and holding a wand, stands by to 
direct the sport. Next, a naked man, whose attitude may remind 
you of the celebrated dancing Faun at Naples, is boxing with an 
imaginary opponent,® to the sound of the double-pipes played by 
a boy behind him. A woman follows, dancing to the same music, 
and to the castanets ■which she rattles hei'self. Her flesh is of the 
same red hue as that of the men ai*ound her. She is draj)ed with 
red bodice, yellow transparent gown, and a white chlamys or scarf 
on her shoulders, and wears red sandals; and in attitude aswxll as 
costume is very like the daiicing-giiis in the tombs of Tarquinii.^ 
She is followed by another subulo ; and then by a naked youth, 
with crested Greek helmet, round shield, and wavy spear, leaping 
from the earth as if practising an armed dance, such as the 
ancients were accustomed to perform.^ The last figure is a naked 
man, exercising himself with halteres, or, in plain English, using 
the dumb-beUs, which, with the ancients, served the same purpose 
as with us,^ 


® This figure seems at fii'st to be beating 
nothing but the air with his hands, and 
time with his feet ; but that he is a pugilist 
is rendered evident by a precisely similar 
figure in the Deposito de’ Dei, who has an 
opponent. He has no cestus, though one 
fist is closed. Mus. Chius, tav. 182. 

9 See Vol. I. pp, 301, 319, 320. 

^ This figure has been taken for that of 
a woman, on account of the flesh being of a 
rather paler hue than that of the athletes 
around it. Ann. Inst. 1851, p. 259. But 
the colour corresponds exactly mth that of 
the young male figures in the same tomb ; 
the figure is moreover decidedly manly in 
form ; and there is no instance known of a 
naked female taking part in the funeral 
games represented on Etruscan monuments ; 
especially at the comparatively late period 
to which the paintings in this tomb must 
be referred, although on Greek vases 
wmmeii are sometimes represented per- 
forming the Pyrrhic dance, naked, as ex- 
emplified by Dorca and Selenice on a hydria 
in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, see 
p. 82 of this volume. But as Athenseus 
(XIV. 2S, 29) informs us that the Pyrrhic 
dance was performed by armed boys, and 
that at Sparta, where alone in his day, the 
dance was kept up, all boys above five 
years old were taught to dance it, as it was 
practised in imeparation for war, we are 


authorised to believe that when women 
were represented as performers it must 
have been in burlesque. The probability 
then is that the pyrrhichistes depicted in 
this tomb was intended for a male. 

That the Etruscans had armed dances is 
proved, not only by their painted tombs, 
but by other monuments, e.g, a silver gilt 
vessel in very archaic style found at Chiusi. 
Dempster, I. tab. 78 ; Inghir. Mon. Etrus. 
III. tav. 19. Miiller (Etrusk. IV. 1, 7) is 
of opinion that the Etruscan Jmtriones, 
who formed an essential part of the 
pageantry of the circus, danced armed, 
because they are compared by Valerius 
Maximus (II. 4, 3) to the Curetes. And 
the armed dances of the Salii in honour of 
Mars, which according to one tradition 
(Serv. ad .®n. VHI, 285) were of Veientine 
institution, Miiller would refer to an. Etrus- 
can origin. The figure, however, in this 
painted tomb can have no relation to the 
Salii, who, as described by Plutarch (Xurna), 
danced in purple robes, with brass belts, 
helmets, swords, and brass bucklers of a 
peculiar form, which are represented on a 
singular Etruscan gem in the TJffizj Museum 
at Florence, where the Salii are carrying 
ancUia in procession, lit supra, p. 86. 

2 Mart. VII. 67, 5- 

gravesque draucis 
Halteras facili rotat lacerto — 
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Half of tlie frieze in tins chamber being devoted to games, the 
other half is pictured with the banquet. Here are five couches, 
each bearing a pair of figures, all males, young and beardless, 
half-drax^ed, and crowned with blue chaplets. The absence of 
the fair sex shows this to be a syinposum, or drinking-bout. 
The gestures of the revellers, animated and varied, betray the 
exhilarating influence of the rosy god. One holds a chaplet, 
another a flower, a third a branch, ai)parently of myrtle, and 
several have paterce^ which the slaves are hastening to replenish. 
The whole goes forward to the music of the double-pipes. Each 
youth lies under a separate coverlet, and the colours of the cloths 
are contrasted with each other, and with their own borders. 
The couches themselves are draxoed with white, spotted with 
black crosses. Beneath each is the usual hypopodium, or foot- 
stool, here resting on lions’ paws. At one end of the scene 
stands a tripod with a large triple lehes, or basin, of red earth, 
either a wine-cooler, or containing the beverage, mixed to the 
X)alates of the revellers ; ^ and a naked slave is busied at it, re- 
j)lenishing wine-jugs. A second fiigure, who, with arm uplifted, 
is giving the slave directions — ‘‘ Deprome, o ThaliarcJie, 
onerum diotdJ'' — is evidently the butler; and the patera 
suspended on the wall marks this corner as his pantry. 

Should curiosity be excited as to the costume of butlers 
in Italy some two or three-and-twenty centuries since, 

I must rejply that this Etruscan worthy is ‘rin leathers,” 
as the Spaniards say, though not in buff, chamois, or 
cordovan. 

One of the slaves in this scene holds a cullender, 
with a handle bent into a hook, for the x)urpose of sus- 
pension on the rim of the wine-vessel. This is the 
ethnos, hylister, or coliim, for straining the wine into 
the cup, and was generally of bronze. The simpuliim, or ladle, 
nearly resembled it in form, the bowd being at right angles with 

cl SIV. 49 ,* Jiiv. Sat. VI. 421 ; Seneca, wlio says they are grasped in the same 

Epist. XV. 4 ; LVI. ; Pollux, X. c. 17. manner as a shield. 

Seneca says they were of lead. They are ^ This basin seems to answer the purpose 
here painted blue, probably to represent of the hrater, or ordinary mixing-bowl. A 

that metal. Those represented in this similar tripod with basins is shown on a 

tomb are nearly of the form now in use, bas-relief from Chiusi, representing the 

hut on the painted vases, as on some in the funeral feast and dances, in very archaic 

British Museum, they are represented flat, style (Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 140, tav. 23) ; 

of an oval form, with a hole for the inser- and also on a singular sarcophagus dis- 

tion of the fingers (Bull. Inst. 1 836, p. 29), covered at Perugia. Mon. Ined, Last. IV. 

as they are described by Pausanias (V. 26, 3) tav, 32. 
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tlie handles, as shown in the annexed w^oodcnt. Such simpula, 
of bronze, ai’e occasionally found in Etruscan tombs. The 
handle often terminates in a swmn’s head and neck.^ 

The inner chamber is of smaller dimensions, with a bench of 
rock on two sides. It has also a frieze of figures, here onty four- 
teen inches high — a chorus of ^miiths, fourteen in all ; one with a 
patera, another with a chaplet, a third has the double -pij)es, and 
a fourth a lyre, by which to regulate the dance. All are naked, 
with the exception of a light chlamys on their shoulders, or round 
the waist.^ 

The natmral interpretation of these scenes is that they repre- 
sent the fimeral rites of the Etruscans. Though some antiquaries 
have attached a symbolical meaning to them., I see no reason 
why they should not represent the feasting, music, dances, and 
palsestric games, actually held in honour of the dead.^ It is 
possible that they may be at once descri];)tive and symbolical. 
This is a point on which every one is at liberty to hold his own 
opinion. 

The figures in these jpaintings are generally outlined with 
black or red. The colours are hardly so well preserved as in 
those of Tarquinii ; the blues and whites are the most vivid. 
Yet all have been seriously injured. Let the visitor have a care 


^ This chlamys may be introduced merely 
for tbe sake of the colour ; as it varies — 
red, black, blue, and white, in succession. 
For variety’s sake also, these figures are 
made to alternate with trees, all painted 
black, both stems and foliage, and not 
l^addle-sliaped, like those in the outer 
chamber, hut branching out with more 
nature and freedom than usual in Etruscan 
tombs. Some of these figures are painted 
red, others are merely sketched on the 
wall, with black or red outlines — carhone 
aut ruhricd picti. All have been carelessly 
scratched in before being coloured ; and 
the artist has not always adhered to his 
outline, which in some cases has evidently 
been retouched. 

® I may add to what has been stated 
elsewhere (Yol. 1. pp. 323, 374), that 
Inghirami regards such scenes as ‘‘an 
apotheosis of virtuous souls ” — i. e., that 
the figures in these scenes do not represent 
the survivors, thus expressing their sorrow 
for the dead, but symbolise the souls of the 
departed, depicted in the enjoyment of 


sensual pleasures, because tbe ancients bad 
no other way of representing the delights 
of Elysium. In truth, some of them con- 
sidered that the highest rewards the gods 
could bestow on the virtuous in another 
life w^as an eternity of intoxication. 
Musaeus, ap. Plat. Hepub. II. p. 363, ed. 
Steph. Inghirami thinks such an inter- 
pretation the more appropriate to the 
scenes in this tomb, because the usual 
tables for food being wanting, the figures 
are drinking, not eating ; and souls in bliss 
would be served with nectar alone. Ann. 
Inst. 1835, p. 22. But this difference 
merely indicates a drinking-bout instead of 
a regxdarmeal— a not a ddpnon. 

In either case it may he a funeral feast, in 
its late, rather than early stage. In the 
trees of the dancing-scene in the inner 
chamber, he sees the “fortunata nemora,” 
and the “luci opaci” of the Blysian 
regions (Virg. jSiin. AT. 639, 673), and 
further quotes Airgil (JEn. VI. 647) to 
prove the orthodoxy of the lyre in this 
scene. 
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as lie moves tlirough these tombs* The medium^ whatever it 
was, with which the colours were laid on, having perished after 
so many ages, they now remain in mere iiowcler on the walls, and 
may be effaced by a touch of the finger, or by the sweep of a 
garment. 

These paintings have no eliiavo-scuro, no perspective, no fore- 
shortening ; the faces are always in profile ,* the figures some- 
times unnaturally elongated ; the limbs clumsy ; the attitudes in 
some cases rigid ; the drapery arranged in stiff, regular folds — 
all features of archaic character. Yet the eyes are in profile, the 
sexes are not distinguished by their colour, and there are more 
ease and power than are usually found in connection with such 
jsigns of antiquity. They evidently show the influence of Grreek 
art, and are of later date than any of the other tomb-paintings of 
Chiusi, yet can hardly belong to the period of Eoman domina- 
tion, still less can they be referred, as Inghirami opines, to the 
decadence of art.^ 

This tomb was discovered in May 1833, by accident, while 
making ^^bonifications ” to the soil. It had been rifled in past” 
ages, for nothing but fragments of pottery and urns was found 
within it.'^ 


® Ann. Inst. 1835, p. 26. Ur. Brunn 
(Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 428) designates ihe 
general cliaracter of the paintings in this 
tomb as “the decadence of archaicism.'’ 
While admitting the simplicity of the 
design, he pronounces it to be wanting in 
accuracy, precision, and energy, and re- 
marks that the severity, which characterises 
^11 archaic art, is here entirely lost, with- 
«ont being replaced by the more elevated 
qualities of free art ; but that instead of it 
we have a certain softness, which in the 
physiognomies fluctuates between pure 
ideality and decided realism. Dr. Helhig 
also (Ann. Inst. 1863, p. 357) points out a 
certain resemblance among the heads, as 
if ideal types had been employed in the 
representation of figures of every day 
Ufe. 

5“ Illustrations of the scenes in this tomb 
are given in the Museo Chinsino, tav. 181- 
185. For further notices see Ann. Inst. 
1835, pp. 19 et seq. — Inghirami ; Ann. 
1851, pp. 255-267. — Brunn ; Mon. Inst. 
Y. tav. 32-34 ; Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 

A painted tomb, very like that just 


described, was opened as long since as 
1734, in a hill near Poggio Montolli, about 
a mile from Chiusi. It has been long 
reclosed, but a record of it is preserved by 
Grori (Mus. Etrus. III. pp. 84-7. cl. II. 
tav, 6), who shows us a pair of wrestlers 
in the same singular positions— a pair of 
pugilists, with an oU-pot on a column hard 
by — the agonothete with his rod, and with 
a tiitnlm, or high-peaked cap— a mlulo 
with double-pipes — a bearded dwarf — a 
charioteer in Ms liga^ followed by a man 
with a pahn-branch in token of victory — 
a recumbent figure with 2 , patera, to indicate 
the banquet, though Cori takes it for the 
soul of the deceased — and two men, with 
rods and something twisted round them, 
which seems to he a serpent, as in the 
Grrotta delle Bighe of Cometo j but Gori 
takes these figures to he centurions with 
their vites. Other figures of huntsmen, 
dogs, and wild beasts, all prostrate in the 
midst of a wood, together with two ' other 
chariots, were seen in this tomb when first 
opened, but they soon faded from its 
walls. 
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Deposito pe’ Dei. 

Oa tlie opposite site of Cliiusi, and about three miles fioin the 
tomb just described, was another with paintings so strikingly 
similar, that on entering you were ve^dj to abuse your guide for 
leading you back to what you had abeady seen. The resem- 
blance was not only in subject, mode of treatment, and style ot 
art, but individual figures were almost identical, affording con- 
vincing j)roof that this tomb and the Tomba del Colle Casucoini 
w^ere decorated by the same hand. Even in the plan, numbei, 
and arrangements of the chambers, these sepulchres exactly 
corresponded. Unfortunately the Deposito de' Dei had sufiered 
so much injury ; the surface of the wall had flaked off to such an 
extent, that it was considered useless to continue to keep it 
under lock and key, and it was accordingly closed a few years- 
since, and the urns it contained were transferred to the Museo 
Civico of Chiusi. A description oi this tomb, as it w^'as, is given 
in the Appendix to this Chapter, Note I. 

Deposito delle Monache. 

Not far from the sepulchre de’ Dei, and about a mile and a 
half from Chiusi, to the north-west, in a hollow, called Val 
d’Ac(iua, was the Tomb of the Nuns,’^ so called, not from 
containing the ashes of ancient religious virgins ^Etruscan 
civilisation, so far as we can learn, never having encouraged 
voluntary celibacy in either sex — ^but from being in the grounds 
of the nunnery of Santo Stefano. It was a vaulted chamber of 
small size, rudely hollowed in the I’ock, and unpainted ; pos- 
sessing no interest beyond the preservation of its monuments, 
just as they were discovered — two sarcophagi, for unburnt bodies, 
and a number of cinerary urns, of alabaster and travertine ; but 
these have all either been sold, or transferred to the Etruscan 
Museum at Florence, and tlie tomb is now reclosed. 

These sepulchral monuments proved, by^ the epitaphs they 
bore, that this sepulchre belonged to the family of Umrana,’’" 
This is an interesting fact, for in this word we recognise the 
name of Umbria ; and it is confirmatory of the historical record 
of the early relations between that country and this city of 
Clusium.® 

This tomb was discovered in 1826, by some clairvoyant peasant, 

^ Tie last syllable of TJmrana is but the Tipina. From the h,uo*wii relation between 
usual augmentatiye, as from Titi is formed' Oamars or Clusium, and the Camertes of 
Titine, from Pumpu, Pumpuni, from Tipi, Umbria [ut supra, p. 292), we might expect- 
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it is said, dreaming that he had found a sepulchre on this spot. But 
the fact loses much of the marvellous when it is recollected that 
the discovery of tombs around Chiusi is of eveiy-day occurrence ; 
the neighbourhood being so full of them, that on any spot a man 
might select, he would probably meet with traces of ancient 
sepulture. But such is ‘Hhe stuff that dreams are made of’’ in 
Italy, where the lower orders place implicit faith in them, and 
consult soothsayers and somnipatent books for the interpretation 
thereof. In lottery matters, dreams are the Italian’s oracles. 
Before purchasing a ticket he tries to dream of “hiconi 7iumeri;^^ 
or if no numbers enter into his visions, the circumstances of the 
dr^am determine its character, and the j>liai^l^^smagoria of his 
somnolent hours are translated into numerals. 


In 1866 a tomb was opened at the Colie, near the Tenuta 
Oasuccini, which had figures painted on its walls. It was a 
single chamber of small size, closed, instead of a door, with three 
large tiles, two of which bom Etruscan ins crip) tions. On each 
side-wall of the tomb was painted in black, whether merely in 
outline it does not appear from the description we have of them, 
a figure, on one side a man, on the o|)i)osite, a woman, holding a 
bowl, from which she seemed to be pouring a libation. Near her 
was drawn a bird, app)arently a crow. The male figure stood in 
the midst of an Etruscan inscription of four lines — the epitaph, 
it appeared, of the man depicted on the wall, which corres|)onded 
with the inscription on one of the tiles, and also with that on a 
cinerary urn in the tomb, which pDrobably contained the ashes of 
this gentleman. A similar agreement existed between the inscrip) - 
tion attached to the female figure on the wall, that on the other 
tile with which the entrance was closed, and one on a second 
cinerary urn. The inscriptions seemed to mark the figures as 
man and wife, he being of the famil}’' of Tiuza,” she of that of 
"'Hermne’’ (Herminius). The tomb is now closed.^ 


to find traces of that connection in the 
names of families, which, among the Etrus- 
cans, as among other nations, were often 
derived from regions, cities, rivers, &c. ; 
and the discovery of a family-name of this 
character at Ghmsi is corroborative of the 
historical record. It may be further ob- 
served that the appellation Livy (IX. 36) 
attaches to the foreign kindred of the 
Clnsians, — “ Oamertes Umbri,” has its 
equivalent in this tomb, for in one of the 


epitaphs the names are coupled together — 
‘‘Phastia Umranex Cumerunasa” — which, 
divested of the adventitious teinninations, 
would be — Umra Cumere. On an urn in> 
the Mnseo Casuccini the very word Umbria,, 
expressed as well as it can be in the Etrus- 
can, which has no B, oceux's as a family 
name — “Larthia Umiia Puia.” 

^ Conestabile, Ball, Inst. 1866, pp. 
193-9. 
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Not far from tlie To mb a del Colle Casiiccmi, and to tlie east of 
•Chiusi, was a sepulchre called Tomba del PostinO; from its pro- 
prietor, the postmaster of the town, but it is now reclosed. It 
contained seyen chambers, full of urns, the fruit of excavations 
made in the neighbomhood, which have now been transferred to 
the Museo Civico. In the cliff hard hj have been discovered 
many iims in niches, covered with tiles. 

Near this, a tomb was discovered in 1837, having two figures 
■of the Etruscan Charmi, as large as life, sculptured in high relief 
in the doorway, and armed with hammers as if to guard the se- 
pulchre against violation. Unfortunately this tomb has been 
reclosedd 


Tomba della Scimia. 


In the Poggio Ptenzo, or La Pellegrina, an oak-covered hilh 
about a mile from Chiusi to the north-east, a tomb was discovered 
ill March, 1846, by Signor Francois, which w^as decorated with 
paintings of veiy early date, and singular interest. It is generally 
designated the Monkey-Tomb.’’ 

This sepulchre since its discovery has been reopened and re- 
closed twice, but in 1876, I found it still preserved under lock 
and key. In form and arrangement it bears a resemblance to 
the other painted tombs, but has four chambers, all surrounded 
by rock-hewn benches, carved to resemble banquetmg-couches. 
The central chamber is surrounded by a band of figures, thirty 
inches high, representing palaestric games. The only spectator 
is a lady, with a red mantle on her head, sitting beneath the 
shade of an umhrella, just like those of modern times, and indica- 
tive, it is probable, of her rank and dignity.^ Her foot- stool is 


^ Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, p. 258. 

2 Braun takes tkis lady to represent the 
.spectators in general. ITm'brellas and 
pai-asols — skiadda — be it remembered, are 
-as old as the sun and rain. Thougb, of 
comparatively modern introduction into 
England, tliey were well-known in the 
■olden time. In the East the umbrella has 
Been nsed from time immemorial, though 
chiefly by the great ; and proxid is the 
■oriental despot who can style himself, 
** Brother of the Sun and Moon, and Lord 
of the Umbrella.” Assyrian monarchs 
.stood beneath its shade while receiving 
homage from their vanquished foes ; and 
Eycian princes sat under such shelter while 
•directing the siege of a hostile city ; as the 


reliefs from the ruins of Nineveh, and the 
coast of Lycia, now in the British Museum, 
satisfactorily attest. So also Persian kings 
are reimesented in the reliefs of Persepolis. 
The proudest trophy of the Grallic arms in 
Africa was the umbrella of Abd-el-Kader, 
till he himself shared its fate ; though he 
was soon avenged by his victor being com- 
pelled to abandon his in a far ignobler 
manner. Umbrellas preserved the com- 
plexion of the fair- cheeked ” Helen, and 
sheltered many a fair one of Greece and 
Home from Phoebus’ gaze, as we learn 
from ancient vases, bas-reliefs, and 
paintings. An umbrella was introduced 
into the only Greek painted tomb, of which 
we have record, at Tritaea in Acheea, for 
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marked -witli a pair of like so many of the painted vases - 
In front of her is a decorated inclosure, probabty intended to 
represent the orchestra, within which stands a subulo blowing his 
pipes for her amusement ; and outside stands a w^onian, in yellow 
jacket and red gown and with a string of large brown beads 
crossed on her bosom, as the she-demons wear them bands, who 
balances a lighted candelabrum on her head. There are other 
musicians also — a minstrel with his lyre, and a trumpeter with 
a long horn, of the peculiar litum-like form, wiiich 'ivas an 
Etruscan invention.® 

There is also a race of three higce, so often represented in 
these painted tombs of Ghiusi, and the hrabeiites or umpire 
stands in front ready to bestow a palm-branch on the victor. 
Under the horses’ feet lie bundles in netwvork, wiiich may be 
intended for skins of oil, the usual prizes in such contests, often 
introduced into representations of ancient chariot-i’aces ; though 
here they have been supposed to be obstacles of some sort, throwui 
purposely under the chariots in order to upset them, — fair pla}^ on 
the turf being no better understood in those early days than at 
present, — and this view is borne out by the figure of a boy behind 
the horses in the foremost higa, who appears to be setting a large 
dog at them to make them swerve from their course. In other 
parts of the chamber are two other pairs of horses — one ridden 
by a groom, the other by a man with a javelin and by a boy wdth 
^ 1 , 0 ^ — the riders in both instances being seated sideways, as 
horsemen are often represented on Etruscan monuments. See 
the woodcut at p. 333. The steeds are black, red, or white, 
and although not of perfect forms, are not deficient in spirit. 


Pausanias (VII. 22, 6) describep! a beautiful 
young lady sitting on an ivory throne, as 
(depicted on its walls, sheltered hy an 
umbrella held by a maid-servant over 
her head. Umbrellas were borne by the 
men, as well as by the Maids of Athens in 
the days of Pericles (Aristoph. Equit. 1348 ; 
Thesmoph. 823, 829 ; Aves, 1508, 1550) ; 
nnd Eoman gallants were wont to prove 
their devotion by holding them over their 
mistresses. Ovid. Art. Amat. 11. 209. 
of. Mart. XI. ep. 73. In this tomb of 
Chiusi we have proof that they were used 
in Etruria also. Yet though an umbrella 
often shadowed the rich cheek of Cleopatra, 
and softened the glow of Aspasia's charms, 
in London, the centre of modern civilisation, 
only a century since, Jonas Hanway was ridi- 


culed for can*ying one through the streets. 

2 Phis is not the circular trumpet or 
cornu represented in the Tomb a Grolini, 
at Orvieto {ut supra, p. 55), and on the 
urns of Volterra (p. 188), but it is curved 
at the end like d. pedum, or Utmcs ; and is 
of that description designated by the latter 
name. See Vol. I. p. 333. The curved 
part is supported by cross bars, and at the 
extremity is a ring for suspension. 

^ Braun took this peculiar position in 
which horsemen are depicted in Etruscan 
tombs to indicate their great agility and skill 
in horsemanship — that like the Numidians 
in battle, or the desuUores of the Eoman 
circus, they could ride a pair of horses, and 
spring from one to the other at pleasure. 
Liv. XXIII. 29 ; cf. Suet. Caes. 39. 
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On one of the 
side walls are a 
pair of naked 
pugilists, boxing 
with the cesUis, 
holding one hand 
open for defence, 
the other closed 
for attack; their 
robes on a stool 
between them. — 
A PyiThic dan- 
cer, in yellow 
armour — helm,, 
cuirass, greaves, 
Argolic shield, 
and wavy wand, 
with which he 
seemsto be strik- 
ing his shield ; 
his helmet has 
the two long 
cockades, so oft- 
en represented 
on painted vases, 
— A naked fi- 
gure, who seems 
to have been 
hurling a long 
straight lance, 
having a looped 
cord attached to 
it, is taking a 
flask of oil or 
wine from a boy, 
who also carries 
a bough. A 
dwarf with a 
black beard, and 
wearing a 
lus and chaplet, 
is teaching the 
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double-pipes to 
a youthful suhulo 
of fair propor- 
tions, who has III 

the capistrum 
bound round his 
cheeks. See the 
woodcut on p. 

On the oppo- I i 

site wall are a I | ^ 

pair of wrestlers, 
hi even more dif- I 
ficult attitudes I 

than in the other I 
tombs — an ago- 
nothetes, in blue I | 

high - lows,” I 

standing by to 
see fair play — j 

two men on I J 

horseback appa- 
rently racing, al- I 
ready referred to I 

— another black- I i 

bearded dwarf, 1 1 ' 

with a paddle- I |j 

like leaf on his | i 

shoulder, who is | | 

being dragged 
forward by an i 

athlete, bearing j ^ 

a similar leaf, j 
apparently with 
the wish to in- 
struct him hi > 

gymnastics, to i 

which the little 
man naturally 11111111^ 

shows much reluctance.® 


® These two figures have leathern pads fastened 
to their knees and ankles. 


WRESTLEBS, HORSE-EACEBS, AND ATHLETES. -^TOMBA DELLA SCiailA, CHIUSI. 
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Dwai’fs and monlceys are associated in our minds ; and so 
apparently in those of the Etruscans. Here, amid the atJileto’r 
sits an ape chained to the stump of a tree, from -which new 
branches are sprouting. He has no apparent relation to the 
scene, and it may he that, like the dwarfs, he is introduced to 
fill an awkwai-d space under the projecting lintel of a door.® 

All the figures on this wall are shown in the woodcut on 
page 333. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the mediaeval character 
of much of this scene. It resumes no great exercise of the 
imagination to see a castle-j-ard in the days of chivalry. There 
is the warder with his horn, the minstrel with his lyre, the 
loiight in armour, the nun with her rosary, the dwarfs and 
monkey— and even some of the other figures would not he out of 
place. Yet the style of art, bearing a resemblance to that of the 
earliest tomhs at Corneto, proves this to have been one of the 
most ancient of the painted tomhs of Chiusi, and four or five 
centuries before the Christian era. 

Below the figures is a band of the meander fret. Above them 
is a cornice painted with the egg and tongue pattern, and on it 
no each wall is a female head with dishevelled hair. 

The inner chamber has only two figures painted ; a hoy oti 
each side-wall, — one holding a flask of wine or oil ; the other a 
hill-hooked lance. Like the outer chamber this has a sepulchral 
couch hewn from the rock ; but in one corner a square mass is 
left, which would hardly he mtelligible, were not the arm of a 
chair painted on the wall above it, indicating its analogy to the 
curule chairs in the tomhs of Cervetri.'^ The arm in this case 
represents a spotted snal^e. 

In the recessed coffer in the ceiling were painted four ivy 
leaves, and in the comers as many Sirens, each with long dis- 
hevelled hair, and her hands to her bosom as if beating it in 
grief, and with two pairs of -wings, like the Cherubim of the Jews. 

The sexes of the fig-ures in this tomb are as usual distin- 
guished by their colour; the males being a strong red, the 
females white. Many figures were first scratched in, then drawn 
-with strong black outlines, and filled up with coloui’. Some of 
them show that the artist made several attempts before he could 
dz-aw the form to his satisfaction, 

^ Dr. Braun (Ann, Inst. 1850, p. 256) size, to mark tkem as of secondary import- 
thinks these figures ^vere not intended for ance, and mere accessories to the scene, 
dwarfs, but were represented of diminutiTe ^ Tol. I. pp. 240, 256, 276. 
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Br. Helbig regards tliis as the earliest of the painted tombs of 
Chiiisi, and classes it, in point of antiquity, as little subsequent 
to the Grotta delle Iscrizioni, G. del Morto, and G. del Barone, 
at Corneto, and asserts that while those sepulchres display yery 
few traces of the Greek style, this of Chiusi shows none what- 
ever. In this tomb, he sa^-s, “we find true Etruscan portraits, 
and distinguish the various characters of the individual figures ; 
the lady who presides at the games being represented as noble 
and dignified ; the men on horseback, active and graceful ; the 
2Jyrrhichi$tes, bold and’ proud ; the pugilists, coarse and almost 
bestial.”® Dr. Brunn, on the other hand, does not consider 
these paintings to be of great antiquity, or even to belong to the 
period of advanced archaicisni. They have a certain rudeness 
and rusticity, which is not so much a sign of antiquity, as the 
mark of the individual artist or school, and must not be con- 
founded with the true characteristics of archaic art, wdiich are 
here -wanting. He admits, however, the true Etruscanism of the 
style, so entirely opposed to the x>idnciples of Greek art, and 
based on those of realism; for the artist would not subject 
himself to the laws of any particular style, but his aim vras 
evidently to represent i)eople as they appear to the eye in the 
reality of common life. In this he recognises an independent 
school of art, which may lay claim to be called national.® 


Near the “Monkey-Tomb,” another was opened at the same 
time, also containing three chambers, one of which was painted 
with the scene of a hare-hunt, a rare subject in Etruscan tombs, 
though the Grotta dei Cacciatori at Corneto has a scene of 
somewhat similar character.^ The art in this tomb w^as very 
inferior, and its walls so much dilaj)idated, that it was not 
thought worthy of being kept open for public inspection, and was 
therefore reclosed* 

Hard by these tombs a remarkable circular well or shaft has 
been recently discovered, sunk to a great depth in the hill, and 
having windows at intervals opening into tombs, of which there 
are supposed to be several stories, but the well has not yet been 
fully excavated. The absence of niches in its \?alls seems tO’ 


® Ann. Inst. 1863, pp. 342-4. and for illustrations, Hon. Ined. Inst.. 

^ Ann. Inst. 188^ pp. 429-431. For 1850, tayv. 14-16. 
a detailed description of this tomb see ^ See Vol. I. p. 311. 

Ann. Inst. 1850, pp. 251-280. E. Brann; 
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mark it as a means of yentilation rather than of entrance to the 
tombs. 

Near the snminit of Poggio Eeiizo, and not far from the 
•^^Monkey-Tomb/’ was opened, in 1874, a sepulchre, whose walls 
were painted with animals in the most archaic style. The figures 
were almost as large as life, and represented lions, panthers, 
bears, griffons, sphinxes, all winged, and depicted in threatening 
attitudes, or devouring their prey, and among them a goose, so 
often introduced, as if for contrast, among similar ferocious 
beasts and chimaeras, on the vases of the Fii*st, or so-called Phoe- 
nician, style. The outlines w^ere scratched on the wall, and the 
figures w^ere all bichromatic, black and red, painted on the smoothed 
surface of the yellow^ rock, which was seme with quaint conven- 
tional representations of leaves and flowers, as in those very 
archaic vases. Indeed the decorations of this tomb seemed but 
faithful copies, on a magnified scale, of the figures on some vases 
of that early period ; and that they had a corresponding antiquity 
there could be no question, for though the sei^ulchre had been 
rifled in past ages, a relic of its original furniture was left in a 
homhylios in the same archaic style. There can be no doubt that 
this was one of the earliest painted tombs yet found in Etruria, 
although \ve may hesitate to regard its decorations as wmrks of 
Etruscan art ; and it is to be regretted that it is no longer open 
for inspection.^ 

On the hill-slope behind the Tomba della Scimia, is a tomb 
opened many years since, but which contains one of the few 
Etruscan inscriptions discovered on this site, graven or painted 
on the rock. It is cut over a large body-niche in the inner 
chamber, as in the tomb by the Ponte Terrano, at Civita Castel- 
lana. The inscription is legible, but does not ajDpear to be a 
proper name. 

This same Poggio Eenzo, w^hen further explored in 1872, w^as 
found to contain the earliest necropolis of Chiusi. Near its 
summit were opened a number of little tombs, lying in three 
rows, utterly unlike any yet described, being sunk, like shallow 
w^ells, to the dejpth of about a mbtre, and lined with pebbles and 
broken stones, put together without cement. Each of them con- 
tained a single cinerary pot of bucchero, from 6 to 14 inches in 
height, of very rude formation, either entirely plain, or orna- 
mented wuth geometrical patterns, scratched on the clay ; and all 
of them had invariably one of their two handles broken. The 

“ Gfamurrmi, Bull, Inst. 1874, pp. 225-228. 
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tombs with unadorned pots, wdiich are mostly in the highest row, 
nearest the crest of the hill, seem to be of earlier date than the 
others. In the pots of both kinds, the only articles found among 
the ashes of the deceased, were crescent-shaped razors of bronze, 
and thin plates, almost square, of the same metal, with holes for 
a fringe, which were supposed to have been worn as ornaments 
or insignia on the breast, and were of higher antiquity than the 
razors. There -were also found a few filmUe of bronze, some 
small chains linked together, and an object somewhat resembhng 
a Latin cross, all of the same metal; but no articles of gold, 
silver, ivoiy, or amber ; no rings for the ears or fingers ; and no 
figures, either of man or beast, either scratched, or impressed, 
on the pots wdiich held the ashes, were discovered in these primi- 
tive sepulchres. In one instance alone, the lid of one of the pots 
bore two figures embracing, which formed the handle, but so 
rudely fashioned were they, that they more nearly resembled a 
couple of bears hugging, than a pair of human beings.^ 

Still farther from the town in the same direction, or to the 
north-east, lies the Lake of Chiusi, a piece of water about two 
square miles in extent, and of no great beauty, yet heightening 
the charms of the surrounding scenery. Though generally styled 
the Chiaro di Chiusi,’’ it is the muddiest lake I have ever seen; 
as golden in hue as the Tiber, the Tagus, or the Guadalquivii'. 
Its eastern shore used to form the frontier between the Roman 
and Tuscan States, and at its southern extremity two towers still 
frown defiance at each other, and seem to say, in w’-ords which 
have been applied to them as names — Beccati questo,” and 
‘'Beccati quest’altro.’’ In the olden time the chief magistrate 
of Chiusi used yearly to wed this little lake vith a ring, as the 
Doges of Venice espoused the Adriatic ; yet the Chiusians had 
no great reason to be fond of their misnamed Chiaro, for its 
stagnant waters render the city unhealthy in summer, in spite 
of its elevation.^ The atmosphere at that season is more or less 
impregnated with miasma; it is always ‘‘ grossa'' sometimes even 

halorda.'' 

Near the Lake of Chiusi, are the Catacombs of Santa Mustiola, 
which are too like those of Borne and its Campagna, Naples, and 
Syracuse, to require particular notice. 

3 II Canonico Brogi, Ball Inst. 1875, opened at Villanova, near Bolo:?na, tlie 
pp. 216-218. These tombs in their con- ancient Felsina. See Chapter LXIV. 
striiction, as well as in their forniture, bore Chiusi stands about 500 feet above the 

a close resemblance to many of the tombs late, and 1300 above the level of the sea. 

VOL. ir. ^ 
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In a slope above tlie lake, nearly two miles from Cliiusi is tlie 


Beposito dee Gran Duca 

or “ del Sovrano/’ so called from lying in tlie property of tlie 
Crown. It is also known as tlie “ Camera della Paccianese, 
as it lies immediately below’ the Podere, or farm, of that name. 

I wfas startled on entering ; so unexpected w’as the sight. Yet 
the trails blazed not with gorgeous colours— no Bacchanals 
danced before me — no revellers lay on their couches no citlilctce 
contended in the arena. All was colourless and sombre. But 
the tomb was vaulted over wdtli a perfect arch of neat travertine 
masonry ; “ and on the benches around lay the urns exactly as 
they were found, undisturbed for more than two thousand years. 
If other proof w’ere wanting, this tomb would suffice to show’ that 
the Etruscans understood and practised tlje arch.*® 

There are here eight urns of travertine, some without recum- 
bent figures on their lids ; and none with reliefs of great interest 
— Gorgon’s heads, winged and snaked, among floivers or foliage 
— sea-divinities and winged hippocamjyi — a patera between tw'o 
jjeltcB or half-moon shields; the most striking is a male figure 
riding on a panther, though w’ith none of the attributes of 
Bacchus. The inscriptions, w’hich are painted in red or black, 
show this to be the tomb of the Peris — one of the noble families 
of Clusium.'®' 

The doorway of this tomb is worthy of notice. It has a lintel 
of a single stone, but above that is a low’ arch of cuneiform blocks 
springing from the masonry of the doorposts, wdiich seems intro- 
duced to lessen the pressure of the superincumbent earth upon 
the lintel, but is, in fact, the termination of the vault within. 
The door was formed like that of the Tomba del Colle Casuccini, 
shown in the w’oodcut at p. 322, but one of the stone flaps now 


The masonry is not massive, the courses 
being from 10 to 18 indies high, and the 
blocks varying from 21 to 31- feet in length. 
It is entirely without cement. The tomb 
is 12 feet 6 in. long, by 9 ft. 9 in. wnde, 
which is consequently the span of the 
vault. The height is 7 feet 11 inches. 

^ Though now in the slope of the hill, 
it is probable that this tomb was originally 
built up as an independent structure, and 
then covered with eai’th — a method adopted, 
it would seem, because the ground in this 
part was too loose and friable to admit of 


a tomb being excavated. 

^ One of the male figures on these urns 
who is called “Au. Pursna. Peris. Piim- 
Xmal/’ must have been of the illustrious 
race of Porsena by a mother of the great 
Etruscan family of Pampas, or Pomp ei us. 
The other men are named * ' An. Pulphna. 
Peris. Au. Seiantial.” — “Lth. Peris. 
Matausnal."' — “La. Pulphna. La.” . . . 
The w'omen are “Thania. Seianti. Pe- 
risal.” — “Tbana. Arntnei. Perisalisa.” — 
“Tliana. Arinei. Perisalisai. ” 
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lies on the ground outside the tomb, and the other no longer 
works on its hinges.^ 

It has been asserted that the measurements of this tomb 
-correspond throughout with the multiples and divisions of the 
Tuscan hraccio, which is known to be just double the ancient 
Konian foot; and it is hence fairl}" inferred that the Piomans 
took that measure from the Etruscans, and that it has descended 
unaltered to the modern inhabitants of Tuscany/'^ I have often 
been struck with the same accordance, in the measurements of 
ancient masonry and tombs in Etruria, with the Tuscan hraccio, 
particularly the tufo masonry, in the southern district of the land, 
to which I have applied the term emplecton, which in the majority 
of instances, even in the walls of Boma Qaadrata, the city 
of Bomulus, and in portions of those of Servius Tullius, shows 
the same accordance. It msiy be observed also in several other 
•Bex)ulchres at Chiusi. What other instance can be shown of a 
standard measure being handed down unchanged through so many 
ages ? 

This tomb was discovered in 1818. From the style of its 
urns, rather than from the character of its construction, it may 
be pronounced of no early period of Etruscan art.^ 


Deposito ni ViGNA Ghande. 

In an olive-sprinkled sloi^e, facing Monte Cetona, about three 
quarters of a mile from Chiusi to ^ the S.S.W., lies this tomb, 
discovered in 1889. It is in every respect very similar to the 
De];)osito del Gran Duca, being formed, like that tomb, of a vault 
of travertine blocks surrounded by benches of similar masonry, 
and having its doorway closed by massive slabs working on their 
hinges. But it is of superior construction and of larger dimen- 
.sions.‘^ The vault is of beautiful and regular masonry, without 
cement; the blocks are about 30 inches long, and 11 inches (or 
half a Tuscan hraccio) in height ; and thex-e are twenty courses 
over all from bench to bench. In truth the arch is perfect — as 
well constructed as if it were the work of the best builders of 


® The door is six feet high, and about 
iialf as wide. 

^ See the observations of the architect 
Del Eosso, appended to Vermiglioli’s de- 
.scription of this tomb, Perugia, 1819. 

1 Mr. Steuart describes a tomb near 
Afghan Khiu, in Phrygia, very similar to 


this in construction, though nearly double 
tbe size ; and he assigns to it a very high 
antiquity. Monuments of Lydia and 
Phrygia, p. 5. 

^ The tomb is 16J feet long, by 9| wide, 
and about 8 feet high. 
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modern times, instead of dating from some centuries before 
Clnist. 

The door also, when the tomb was first opened, was perfect,, 
composed of two slabs of traTertine, as in the Tomba Casuccini ; 
but one onl}^ of these now works, the other being broken and 
prostrate. Each slab had a handle of bronze, but this also has- 
been broken off.^ The tomb 'when opened, contained eight urns 
of travertine, the inscriptions on which showed it to be the vault 
of the Therini family. But the urns have now been removed to 
the Museo Civico, and the sepulchre stands open and neglected,, 
and in all probability will soon be destroyed by the peasantry/^ 


Tomba d’Oefeo e n’EtTninicE. 

About a mile or more to the west of Cliiusi, in the Poggio- 
delle Case, at a spot called I Pianacci, another j)ainted tomb was- 
discovered in 1846, but soon afterwards the roof fell in and 
choked it, and the paintings were destroyed. This is much to- 
be regretted, for in j>omt of design the figures in this tomb bad a 
decided superiority over every other yet discovered at Chiusi.. 
A description of the paintings is given in the Appendix, Note II. 

In a hill near the X^oggio Gajella, called Poggio Paccianesi, or' 
del Vescovo, because it is episcoi^al property, is a tomb with 
seven chambers, arranged like atrium and triclinia, some of 
which bear traces of paintings; but little is now to be distin- 
guished beyond a pair of parfi-coloured lions in one of the pedi- 
ments, As the toinh is often flooded, these lions may be left, 
unbearded by those who have seen the other painted tombs. 
Here were found the beautiful vases, lately in the iDossession of' 
the Bishop of Cliiusi, and now in the Museum of that town. 

The 'well-tombs ’’ of Chiusi were not confined to the Poggio 
Eenzo, but have been found scattered singly or in groups in 
various parts of the necropolis, although the earliest were indis- 


3 Bull. Inst. 1S40, p. 2. Eacli slab is 
r> feet 8 indies bigb, by 1 foot 5 inches 
■wide, and 4 inches thick. 

^ The inscriptions on the unis ran thus 
in Homan letters : — 

Laith. Therini. Lth. 


Lth. Thorini. Tlesnal. 

Lth. Therini. Lth. Tlesnai isa. 

Tha. Tlesnei. Therinisa. Puluthnal. 
Ar. Tutna. Claniu. Bathmsnal. 


Lth, Therini. UmranaL 


Thania. Tutnei— Clardunia Hathums.. 



<^HAP. LiY.] WELL-TOMES, THE EAELIEST AT CHIIISI. o4l 

putably tliose opened in tlie crest of tlie above-named liilL 
Tliese scattered well-tombs ” were of larger size, as well as of 
later date, than tliose of the Poggio. Each of them contained a 
ziro, an enormous jar, or intlios, of terra-cotta, sometimes as much 
as two metres high, within which were found, mixed with the 
ashes of the deceased, besides the usual crescent-shaped razor, 
objects of more value, such as bronze weapons, iiots of bronze or 
terra-cotta, rings of gold, silver, and iron, with scarabs, or incised 
stones, earrings of gold or bronze; canopi of huccliero, with a 
human head for a lid, surmoimted by a small figure, surrounded 
by little women and dragon’s heads, jirecisel}^ as in the woodcut 
.at p. 311, all so rudely and clumsily modelled as to look like the 
infantile efforts of primitive art. In these ziri, articles in dec- 
trum, or an alloy of gold with silver, first appear ; also of silver, 
ivory, and amber, tliough very rarely, as well as of iron, used in 
ornaments and weapons, and sometimes in strigils. Occasional!}" 
.also a bronze mask, rudely modelled, has been found attached to 
the pot by little chains of the same metal. But sijinclles of 
terra-cotta frequently occur, and certain small cylinders, which 
•seem to have served for weaving, and of which a large number 
are sometimes foimd in the same tomb. The zivi were covered 
with a slab, on which have been found ten or twelve little pots of 
hiiccliero, plain, or with geometrical ornaments, together with 
articles which seemed of culinary use, all probably employed at 
the fimeral feast. Over these was laid another slab, and the 
space around the ziro w"as filled in with the charcoal of the pyre, 
which kept the huge urn free from the contact of the soil. In a 
tomb of this description were found two axes of bronze, one with 
a handle of iron encircled with ivory, inlaid with amber, and both 
of admirable workmanship. 

There can be no doubt that tliese well-tombs are the most ancient 
in the necropolis of Cliiusi. They bear no traces of inscriptions ; 
the pottery they contain is hand-made, and its decorations are 
always geometrical, and drawn by the hand, never in relief, or 
stamped on the clay, as on the bucchero vases found in the early 
chamber-tombs. Gold, silver, iron, amber, ivory, are all very 
rare ; bronze is comparatively abundant. They evidently belong 
to an age in which the arts of pottery and of design were in their 
•earliest infancy.^ 

The fact that in these tombs human ashes axe invariably found 

® See an article in the Bull. Inst. 1875, Brogi, from which the above account has; 
l)p, 216-220, hy th^ Oanonico G-iovanni been taken. 
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tlie jai;, proves that cremation was practised at Cliiusi from 
the remotest times, and it seems to have continued in vogue on 
this site, down to the period of the Roman domination. 

The wonders of the Poggio Gajella demand a separate chapter 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LIV. 

Kote I. — Deposito i)e’ Dei. See page 328. 

This tomb was discovered in 1826. It received its name from the familr 
in whose gi’oinid it lay, which was about two miles from Cliiusi to the 
north-west.^ It contained three chambers. The frieze round the principal 
chamber was devoted entirely to games. Here was a race of three higm^ as 
in the Casuccini tomb, but drawn with more variety and spirit. The steeds^.. 
w(‘re springing from the ground, as in the gallop, but the middle pair was 
rt‘fi'actory, and in their rearing and plunging had broken the shaft and 
kicked the chariot high into the air, and the unlucky cmiiga, still holding 
reins and -whip, w’as performing a somerset over their heads,^ 

There Avas a repetition of the subjects of the Toniba Casuccini, but with 
some variety. A woman was dancing with crotala to the music of a Buhuh^ 
— tivo pugilists were boxing with the cestiis, one being the exact counterpart 
of the fg-iire in the other tomb, — a naked man armed was performing a 
Pyrrhic dance to the sound of the double-pipes? — another leai:)ing with the 
dumb-bells, — a i3air of wrestlers, or tumblers, in almost the same position, 
with an agonotlietes leaning on his staff and seeing fair play ; and a pot of 
oil rested on a slender pole hard by, from which tliey might anoint their 
limbs. 

In addition, there Avas a discobohis, about to cast bis quoit, — a man with 
two long poles, perhaps javelins,^ — a boy with twm nondescript articles 
attached to a string, — four youths about to contend in a foot-race, under the 
directions of a wiio appeared to be marking the starting-post, — 

two men playing at ascolia, or trying to leap on to a greasy vase, over w^hich 
one was stumbling unsuccessfully® — and a pair of figures wiiich I can only 


' It lay in a hill, from which it received 
the second name of Tomlia del Poggio al 
Horo. Kestner described it under the 
name of Grrotta delle Monache. Ann. Inst. 
1829, p. 116. 

^ Hr. Braiin (Ann. Inst. 1850, p. 255) 
tiunks the chariot is supposed to he upset 
by some obstacle purposely thrown in its 
way, as shown in the Tomba della Scimia. 

It is j)ossiblG that this figure was in - 
tended to be hurling his lance. If so, 
there were depicted in this tomb all the 
games of the Pentathlon, or Quinquertium, 
viz. leaping (here with dumb-bells) — the 
foot-race— casting the discus — hurling the 
sj'^ear — and wrestling. 

^ Micali (Ant. Pop, Ital. III. p. 110), 


represents this man {tav. 70) as holding a 
long curved i^ole. 

® It was not, generally vases, but leathern 
bottles — SlctkoI — that w'ere used in this 
sport ; or goat-skins filled with wind, and 
greased, as Virgil (Georg. IL 884) describes 
them — 

hlollibus in pratis nnctos saluere per utres. 

See also Pollux, IX. cap. 7. This was an 
amusement also of the Athenians, and ib 
was of Bacchic character, for the goat 
whose skin furnished the sport had pre- 
viously been sacrificed to the jolly god. 
The skin became the prize of him who suc- 
ceeded in keeping his footing on it. Schol, 
Aristoph. Pint. 1129. It was an amuse^ 
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explain as an athlete, playing at ball with a boy, i.e.^ making the boy his 
ball, for he had one knee to the ground, with his hand raised as if to catch 
the boy, whom he had tossed over his head. Hard by were a couple of 
stout sticks, propped against each other, which perhaps represented the spring 
board, by which the boy was thrown into the air.® 

The banquets in this tomb were painted in the pediments over the 
side-doors. In each scene were three figures, males, reclining on cushions. 
One played the lyre ; another held a flower ; a third, a branch of olive ; a 
fourth offered a goblet to his neighbour. In one corner a slave was bus}" at 
a mixing-vase, like that in the Tomb a del Colle. In one pediment was a 
dog, in the other something which might be a saddle, or anything you 
pleased ; it seemed introduced merely to fill the angle. But what was more 
remarkable — in each pediment one of the figures had the face of a dog ; it 
was at least so scratched on the wall, the colour being almost effaced. 

The only painting in the inner chamber was a hideous mask or Gorgon’s 
face wdth tongue hanging out.” Here, as well as in the other two chambers, 
were a number of urns and other sepulchral inonuments. One sarcophagus 
liad a female figure reclining on the lid, and holding a small bird in her 
liand — ^the effigy of some Etruscan Lesbia with her sparrow, her delicke^ 

Quem plus ilia oculis suis amabat ; 

and her mourning Catullus chose thus to immortalise his love and her 
passion in stone. 

In the outer chamber the figures were on a white ground ; in the inner, 
the Gorgoneion was painted on the native rock, which is here of a greenish 
grey hue.^ 

Among the sepulcliral inscriiDtions there was one of bilingual character.® 


Note II. — Tomba b’Oefeo e d Euridice. See page 340. 

This tomb contained three chambers, two of which were decorated with 
paintings. In one, a man with a light clilamys on his shoulders, was playing 
the lyre in the midst of a group of dancers, one of whom was a woman. 
Antiquaries thought to see in this scene Orpheus fetching Eurydice from the 


shades ; and the inclination of the tw 
and the eagerness of the nymph, who 

ment miich. akin to tie greasy pole and 
flitch of bacon of our own rustic fairs and 
merry-makings. From tlie action of hop- 
l>ing in this game, the term came to be 
applied to hopping on any occasion, 
xVristoph. loc. cit. ; Pollux, II. c. 4. 

6 Mcali (Ant. Pop. Ital. HI. p. 110) 
designates this game, “ 2 Z salto del caval- 
lettod' 

^ Micali, Ant, Pop. Ital, tav. 102, 4. 

® In a tomb near this, Signor Lnccioli 
discovered, in 1839, about a hundred vases 
of the black relieved ware, all glued together 
in a mass by the sandy earth, and in the 
centre was a painted twzza in the best 
style. Bull. Inst. 1840, pp. 5, 61, 153. 

® The Etruscan inscription would run 
thus in Latin letter's, vel. tenzilea 


0 principal figures towards each other, 
seemed running, rather than dancing, 

niNALisLE. The Eoman epitaph is 

C. VENSITS. c. F. 

CAESIA XATVS. 

It will he observed that the names do not 
seem to correspond, the V'elus ” of the 
Etruscan, as in the other bilingual inscrip- 
tion, given at p. 306, being rendered by 
Cains” in the- Latin. Yet Kellennann 
seems to regard them as referring to one 
and the same individual. Bull. Inst. 1833, 
pp. 49, 51. 

This tomb has been illustrated and de- 
scribed by Micali, Ant. Pop. Ita], tav. 69, 
70. III. pp. 108-111. Inghirami, Mus. 
Chius, II. tav. 122-133. Kestner, Ann. 
Inst. 1829, pp. 116-120. 
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towards tlie citJtarcedus with out-stretched arms, ai^peared to favour this 
opinion. If this were the true interpretation, tiic other dancers might he 
supposed to represent souls attracted and animated hy the magic of la's 
lyre. It might be doubted, however, if tliis were the real purport of the 
scene, not because subjects from the mythology of the Greeks ai'c rarely 
depicted on the walls of Etruscan tombs, though so commonly introduced in 
the reliefs on sepulchral urns and sarcophagi, hut rather because in its general 
character tlie scene did not differ greatly from the many other wall-paintings 
which represent the ordinary dances at the funeral rites. The trees, which 
alternated with the iigurcs, were drawn with more truth and freedom than 
usual. 

The other painted chamber exhibited festive scenes — males reclining at the 
baiKiLiet, a suhido playing the double-pipes, and a mixing-jar, with the figure 
of a vSatyr painted on it, standing on the ground. (.)n another wall a boy was 
bringing a pair of slippers to one of the revellers.^ 

The tomb belonged to the Conte della Ciaja, hy whose name it was often 
designated. 

In point of antitpiity the paintings in this tomb appear to rank between 
those of theTomba della Scimia and of tbc Toml)aCasuccini, and to belong to 
the second period of Etruscan art, which is designated as the Gra 3 C 0 -Etruscan. 
Helbig places them after the Grotta del Citaredo, and before the Grotte 
Triclinio, Qucrciola, and Biglie of Corneto.- Brunn refers them to an 
advanced period of archaic art, a period in which, while retaining great 
simplicity of design and colouring, and somewhat still of Etruscan rigidity, 
they show a manifest development under Hellenic influence, and even betray 
a studious endeavour to j^enet rate into the spirit of Greek art. In comparison 
with the Tarquinian paintings specified aboA’-e, he pronounces them to aj)pear 
more free, harmonious, and noble.® 

^ For a description and illustrations of Inst. 1850, tav. 17. 
the paintings in this tomb, see Ann. Inst. “ Ann, lust. 1863, 352, 

1850, i3p. 280 — 285 — Braun ; Mon. Inedit. ^ Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 427. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

CHIUSI.--CZ USIUM. 

POGGIO GaJELLA. 

Crede mihi, vires aliquas natura sexiiilcris, 

Attribuit ; tumiiios vmclicat umbra suos. 

Seneca. 

Ut quoRdaii Cret4 fertur Labyrintbus in altit 
Parietibus textiim caecis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille viis babuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensiis et irremeabilis error. 

Virgil. 

It is a notable fact that but one description of an Etruscan 
tomb is to be found in ancient writers ; and that tomb was at 
Clusium — ^the mausoleum of Lars Porsena. It is thus described 
by Varro, as quoted by Pliny : — 

‘‘ He was buried under the city of Clusium, in a spot where 
he has left a monument in rectangular masonry, each side 
whereof is three hundred feet wide, and fifty high, and withiir 
the square of the basement is an inextricable labyrinth, out 6f 
which no one who ventures in without a clue of thread can evey 
find an exit. On that square basement stand five pyramids, four 
at the angles, and one in the centre, each being seventy-five 
wide at its base, and one hundred and fifty high, and all so tejv 
minating above as to support a brazen circle and from 

which are* hung by chains certain hells, which, when stirred by 
the wind, resound afar off, as was formerly the case at Do^ona^ 
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Upon this circle four other pyramids arc based, each rising to 
the height of one linndred feet. And ah ore these, from one 
floor, five more pyramids, the height whereof Varro was ashamed 
to mention. The Etruscan fables record that it was equal to 
that of the rest of the structure.” 

This description is so extravagant, that it raised doubts even 
in the mind of the all- credulous Pliny, who would not commit 
himself by recording it, save in the very words of Varro.^ Can 
we wonder that the moderns should be inclined to reject it in 
toto / Niebuhr regarded it as a mere dream, — a biiildmg totally 
inconceivable, excejpt as the work of magic,” — no more substan- 
tial than the palace of Aladdin.^ 

But at the same time that we allow such an edifice as Varro 
describes, to be of veiy difficult, if not impossible construction, 
we should pause before we i*eject the statement as utterly fiilse 
and fabulous. It is the dimensions alone which startle us. 
Granting these to be greatly exaggerated, the structure is not 
impracticable. We should consider the peculiarities of its con- 
struction, and if w'e find an analogy between it and existing* 
monuments, we may pronounce it to be even within the bounds of 
probability, A monument would hardly have been traditional, had 
it not been characteristic. However national vanity may have 
exaggerated its dimensions, or extravagantly heightened its pecii- 


1 Plin. X. H. XXXVI. 19, 4.— Namqxio 
et Italicum (la’byrintliiim) dici eonvenit, 
quem fecit sibi Porsenna rex Etruriap se- 
puicri causa, simul iit externorurn reguiri 
vanitas qiioqiie ab Italis superetur. Sed 
cum exceclat omnia fabulositas, titemur 
ipsius M. Tarronis in expositione ejiis 
verbis : — Sepiiltus est, inquit, sub urbe 
Clusio ; in quo loco monnmentiiin reliquit 
lapide quadrato : singula latera pedum lata 
tiicenCim, alta quinquagenum ; inque basi 
cuiadratitintus labyrintlnim inextricabilem : 
([Tio si quis imxDroperet sine glomere liiii, 
exitiun invenire nequeat. Supra id quad- 
ratum pyramides stant quinque, quatuor 
in angulis, in medio tina : in imo lat® 
IJediun quinum septuageniira, altag centxim 
quinquagenum : ita fastigatm, iit in summo 
orbis seneiis et i^etasus unus omnibus sit 
impositus, ex quo pendeant exapta catenis 
tintinnabula, quse vento agitata, longe 
sonitiis referant, ut Podonse olim factum. 
Supra quem orbem quatuor pyramides in- 
super, singiilae exstant altos pedum cen- 
tenfim. Supra quas uno solo quinque 


pyramides ; quariim altitudinem Yarronenii 
pudiiit adjicere. Fabulge Etrusc^ tradunt 
eandem fuisse, quam totius operis : adeo 
vesana dementia queesisse gloriam impendio- 
nulli profuturo. Prseterea fatigasse regni 
vires, ut tamen laus major artificis esset. 

- Niebuhr, 1. pp. 130, 551, Engl, trans. 
Letronne (Ann. Instit. 1829, pp. 386- 
395) thinks it nothing more than the 
fragment of an Etruscan epic, preserved in 
the religious and poetical traditions of the 
country. So also Orioli, who puts on it a 
mystic interpretation. Ann. Inst. 1833, 
p. 43. The Due de Luynes, however, and 
Quatrembre de Quincy believed the whole 
tale literally, and have attempted to restore 
the monument from the description. Ann. 
Inst. 1829, p. 304-9. Mon. Ined. Inst. 
I., tav. 13. Canina has also made a 
restoration of this monument. Archit. 
Ant. Seg. Sec. tav. 159. The worthy 
father Angelo Cortenovis wrote a treatise 
to prove it was nothing more than a huge 
electrical machine. 
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liarities, it could not liave conceived of something utterly foreign 
to its experience ; any more than a Druid bard could have sung 
of a temple like the Parthenon, or an Athenian fable have 
described a palace like the Alhambra. That such ^vas the 
Etruscan tradition we cannot doubt, for Varro was not the man 
to invent a marvellous tale, or to colour a story more highly than 
he received it.^ 

No one can doubt that a magnificent sepulchre was raised for 
Lars Porsena, the powerful chieftain, whose very name struck 
terror into Eome, and whose victorious arms, but for his own 
magnanimity, might have swei)t her from the map of Italy. The 
site, too, of such a monument would naturally be at Clusiiim, his 
capital. That it w^as of extraordinaiy dimensions and splendour 
is likely enough ; otherwise it would not have been 

“ A worthy tomb for such a worthy wight ’’ — 

the greatest Etruscan prince and hero whom history commemo- 
rates ; nor would it have been thus traditionally recorded. That 
it had a square basement of regular inasonrj^ supporting five 
pyi'amids, as described by the legend, is no w^ay improbable, 
seeing that just such a tomb is extant — the w^ell-knowm sepulchre 
on the AjDpian Way at Albano, vulgarly called that of the Horatii 
and Curiatii.^ And though that tomb be Eoman and of 
Eepublican date, it shows the existence of such a style in early 
times ; and its uniqueness also favours the antiquity of its model. 
Whether the analogy ■was carried further in this monument it is 


Miiller (Etrusk. lY. 2, 1) is of opinion 
that the lower part with the labyrinth 
really existed, and that the upper, though 
greatly exaggerated, was not the mere 
ojffspring of fancy. He thinks that Yarro 
must have seen a |)ortioii of the monument 
he describes — “he would hardly have 
gathered such precise statements from 
mere hearsay ; yet the upper part, from 
what point upwards is unceziiain, was 
merely pictured to him by the inhabitants 
of the city.” Niebuhr (I. p. 130), how- 
ever, thinks Yarro took his description 
from the Etruscan books. Orioli (aj). 
Inghir. Mon. Etrus. lY. p. 167) thinks 
Yarro’s picture must have been not only 
consistent with the Etruscan style of archi- 
tectnre, but drawn from a real object, just 
as the palaces of Ariosto’s and Tasso’s 
imagination had evidently their oxdginals 


in Italy. And Abeken (Mittelitalien, x). 
246) considers it, in its fundamental con- 
ditions, to be tborongbly national, and in 
accordance with other edifices of tie land. 

In that instance, however, there are 
cones, not p^namids, hut the latter word is 
thought by some to have had a generic 
application to anything having the tapering 
form of a flame. Canina (Ann. Inst. 1837, 
2, p. 56) objects to this on tlie authority 
of Cicero ^{Nat. Beor. II. 18) ; who, how- 
ever, merely mentions tho pyramid, the 
cone, and the cylinder as distinct forms. 
Tombs with square basements of large size, 
either for mounds of earth, or for the sup- 
ixort of pyi-amids or cones, like that of 
Albano, are still extant at Cervetri. Yol. 1. 
j), 275. For the tomb at Albano, see 
remarks at Yol. L p. 454. 
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impossible to sa}^ for its cones now support notliing but them- 
selves, and cannot even do that without assistance. The Cucu- 
inella of Vulci, with its walled basement and pair of towers, 
scxiiare and conical, and its Lydian cousin, the roj'^al sepulchre of 
Sardis, with its diadem of five termini , though both are circular 
in the basement, bear also a strong affinity to the Varronian 
picture.'' For further analogies it is not necessary to seek, 
though Yarro himself suggests one for the bells ; because the 
superstructure is just that part of the edifice, which offered a 
lield for the imagination of the legend-mongers.^ 

But the distinguishing feature of Porsena’s tomb was the 
labyrinth, wFicli alone led Pliii}^ to mention it. Here, if in any 
point, w’e may consider the tradition to speak truth ; and here, 
as will presently be shown, a close analogy ma^T- be traced 
to existing monuments. Now the labyrinth being within the 
basement, w^as in all probability underground ; which may 
account for it not being visible in Pliny’s day. The upper 
X)ortion of the monument, wdiatever it may have been, had pro- 
bably been long previously destroyed in the Gallic or Roman 
sieges of Clusium, and the labyrinth itself, with the sepulchral 
chambers, may have been completely buried beneath the ruins of 
the superstructure, so that even its site had been forgotten.^ 
That this labyrinth, however, actually had an existence, there is 
no ground for doubt ; such is the opinion of distinguished critics 
w’ho have considered the subject. Niebuhr, indeed, struck with 
the extravagance of Varro’s description, condemned it at once as 
fabulous, wdiich as an historian he was justified in doing. It is 


^ See Yol. I. pp. 452-4. Tlie cippi so 
eommonly found in Etruscan tombs, in tlie 
form of truncated cones on square pedestals 
— sometimes several rising from one base- 
ment — bear much analogy to tbe pyramids 
of the Olusian legend, still more to the 
tomb at Albano. 

® Dr. Braun points out the analogy ex- 
isting between the far-projecting roofs of 
Etruscan houses — as we know them from 
the imitations in cinerary urns — and the 
petasm, which Yarro describes as resting 
on the lower tier of pyi-amids. baberinto 
di Porsenna, coinparato coi sepolcri di 
Poggio G-ajella, p. 3. Such an rum, of 
fetid limestone, in the shape of a house, 
with an overhanging roof, is represented in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter. 
Of this iini, Braun remarks, ‘‘its singular 


aspect recalls to every one who has regarded 
such monuments with an experienced eye, 
the peculiarities of the tomb of Porsenna. ” 
Cf. Bull. Inst. 1840, p. 150. 

^ Abeken remarks with justice, that if 
the monument had been entirely of masonry, 
it could not possibly have utterly disaxj- 
peared, especially so early as Pliny’s time ; 
and thinks it was more probably a hill or 
mound like the CaiDitoline area of Borne. 
Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 34 ; Mittelitalien, 
I). 245. In this case, when the surround- 
ing masonry was removed, the rest of the 
monument would soon lose its artificial 
character and sink into a natural mound ; 
yet though all the external adornments of 
the tomb might have perished, the laby- 
rinth, being in all probability excavated in 
the rock, must have remained. 
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the province of the antiquary to examine the details and consider 
how far they are sujoported by reason and analogy. Muller, 
therefore, makes a decided distinction between the npper and 
lower part of the structure, and is of opinion, not only that the 
latter with the labyrinth, had an existence, but that it was still 
extant in the days of Varro.^ 

It is not idle then to believe that some vestiges of this labjuinth 
may still exist, and to expect that it may yet be brouglit to Light. 
If subterranean, it was in all probability excavated in the rock, 
and traces of it would not easily be effaced. In truth it has often 
been sought, and found — in the opinion of tlie seekers, \vho have 
generally placed it on the site of Chiusi itself, in the subterranean 
passages of the garden Paolozzi, or in those beneath the city ; 
misled j)erhaps by Pliny’s exj^ression, siib iirhe CliisioJ' But 
that such was its position, the general analogy of the sepulchral 
economy of the Etruscans forbids us to believe. It was more 
probably outside the avails, and if it w’ere in one of the valleys 
around, it would be equally below the city.” 

Some few years since, the attention of the antiquarian world 
was much drawn to the tomb of Porsena, in consequence of the 
discoveiy at Chiusi of a monument not only novel in character, 
but with peculiarities strikingly analogous, and in extent sur- 
passing every other Etruscan sepulchre. 

About three miles to the north of Chiusi is a hill called 
Poggio Gajella, the termination of the range on which the 
city stands. 

There is nothing remarkable in the appearance of this height ; 
it is of the yellow arenaceous earth so common in this district ; 
its crest is of the same conical form as most of the hills around, 
and it is covered with a light wood of oaks. There was no 
reason to suspect the existence of ancient sepulchres ; for it was 
not a mere tumulus, but a hill, raised b}’' nature, not by art. 
Yet it has proved to be a vast sepulchre, or rather a cemetery in 
itself-— a 2^oli/andTion — an isolated city of the dead — situated like 
other ancient cities on the summit of a hill — fenced around with 
walls and fosse, filled with the abodes of the dead, carved into 
the very forms, and adorned with the very decorations and 

s Btrnsker, IV. 2, 1. So also tMnk but it is decidedly of aqueous deposition, 
Tliierscb (Abbandlting der Muncbner Aka- often containing oyster-shells, and other 
demie, I. p. 415) and Abeken (Ann. Instit. marine substances. It is comi>act when 
1841, p. 33 ; Mittelitalien, p. 244) who moist, but extremely friable when diy ; 
cites him. and, like chalk, it has occasional layers of 

3 druner calls this rock a volcanic flint. 
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fuliiituve of those of the living, arranged in distinct terraces, and 
communicating" hy the usual network of street.s and alleys.^ 

I know not what first induced Signor Pietro Bouci-Casuccini, 
the owner of the hill, to make excavations here ; it may have 
been merely in j)ursuance of his long and s}’Stematic researches 
on his estate. But in the '^vinter of 1839-40 the spade was 
applied, and very soon hrought to light tlie marvels of the 
mound. 

About the base of the conical crest was unearthed a crepis, or 
circuit of masonry, of rectangular blocks of travertine, un- 
ceinented, from two to four feet in length j and around this was 
a fosse three or four feet rvide. Many of the blocks, removed 
from their original places, lay scattered at the base of tlie naonnd 
when I first visited the hill, but not one is now to be seen ; yet 
the fosse may still be traced, and will be found to mark a 
circumference of more than nine hundred feet.^ 

Above it the crest of the hill rises some forty or fifty feet, and 
in its slopes open the tombs, not in a smgle row, but in several 
tiers or terraces, one above the other; and not in regular or 
continuous order, but in groups. A single j)assage of great 
length cut into the heart of the hill, and at right angles with 
the girdling fosse, generally leads into a spacious antechamber, or 
atrium, on which open several smaller chambers, or triclinia, just 
as in the tombs of Ctere."^ Both atrium and triclinia are sur- 
rounded by benches of rock for the support of the bodies or of 
sarcophagi. The doors ai-e aU moulded in the usual Egyptian 
form, with an overhanging scinare-lieacled lintel. The ceilings 
are generally flat, and coffered in recessed squares or oblong's, as 
in the other tombs of Chiusi, or they are carved into beams and 
rafters. They are painted in the usual style, and the walls also 
in certain chambers had painted figures, which though almost 
effaced and in no case very distinct, might, at my first visit, be 
recognised as those of dancers or athletce, circling the apartments 
in a frieze, about twenty inches liigli."* . They are no longer 


1 Conical mounds or isolated rocks of 
other formS; full of sepiilchres, are not nn- 
comiuon in Asia Minor. Mr. Stenart speaks 
rtf one at Dogan-lu, in Phrygia (Lydia and 
Phrygia, p. 11), and Sir Onarles Fellows 
describes and illustrates one at Pinara in 
Lycia. Fellows' Lyeia, p. 139. 

- Abeken (Ann. Inst. IS 41, p. 31) says 
285 mitres, which are equal to 93S feet 
English, A similar wall and fosse have 


been found encircling tombs at Sta Mari- 
nella and Selva la Eocca ; and a fosse is 
cut in the rock round a tumulus at Bieda. 
See Vol. I. p. 217. 

^ The antechamber still more nearly re- 
sembles an atrium, inasmuch as the roof 
has now in most instances fallen in, leaving 
it open to the sky. 

^ The principal of these paintings were 
in a gi'oup of tombs to the right of the 
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Entrance from the soutli. 

Antechamber or vestibule. 

Recesses. 

Door to tlie principal chamber. 

Circular chamber. 

Column, hewn from the rock. 

Cuniculus, or passage cut in the rock, now cleared out, and running 10 vards further 
into the hill. 

Cuniculus, leading to chamber aa. 

Original mouth of the passages. 

Passages, varying in size, and inclination, but only large enough to admit a man on all 
fours. At * the original cuniculus m seems to have terminated, or to have turned 
in another direction ; the rest of it to a being narrower and more irregular. 
Spurious mouth of the pas.sages. opening much higher in the wall than 1. 

Cuniculi, partly unfinished, partly not yet excavated. 

Antechamber to the group of square tombs, opening to the west. 

Chambers, more or less rude, and all unpainted, with rock-hewn benches. 

In s are the mouths of the cimiculi m tind w. 


10 Antechamber to 

'0 A tomb found filled with large stones. 

ati Chamber, now encumbered with earth. 
bbbb Recesses in its walls. 

The shaded part represents the rock in which the tombs and passages are hewn. 
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rlistiiignisliable. The benches of rock are not left in nnineaniiig 
shapelessness ; they are hewn into the form of couches^ with 
pillows or cushions at one end, and the front moulded into seat 
and legs in relief — so many 2)attei*ns of Etruscan furniture, more 
durable than the articles themselves. Many of these couches are 
double — made for a pair of bodies to recline side by side, as they 
are generally represented in the banquets painted on the walls. 
They prove this monument to be of a period when bodies were 
buried, rather than biumed. 

The most important tombs are on the lower and second tiers. 
On the lower, the most remarkable is one that oj)eirs to the 
south. It is circular, about twenty-five feet in diameter, sup- 
ported in the centre by a huge column hewn from the rock, ten 
or eleven feet thick, rudely formed, without base or capital, hut 
in the ^rlace of the latter there chances to occur a thm stratum of 

flints.^ The tomb is much injured, re- 
taining no traces of orrrament, except 
over the entrairce, where is something 
like a head in relief on the lintel. Some 
beautiful vases,“ and the curious stone 
sphinxes of the Museo Casuccini were 
found here. These sphinxes, by the way, 
hear a remarkable resemblance to those 
in the reliefs from the Doric temple of 
Assos, now in the Louvre.'' Notlung is 
now to be seen hut fragments of urns of 
EIEUSOAH SPHIKX, ®ao3i THE • .(-his circulai’ tomb, as well as 

POGGIO GAJELLA. i t 

in the group of square chambers on the 
same level, are mysterious dark passages opening in the walls, 
and exciting the astonishment and curiosity of the stranger. Of 
these more will he said anon. 

There are four other gToups of tombs in this lower tier, 



circular toml), marked e in tlie Plan. They 
were of Tery simple character, of two coloms 
only, red and black, and in ah archaic 
style. See Bull. Inst. 1841, i). 10. 

^ The entrance to this tomb is by a bi*oad 
passage, or rather chamber, with large 
recesses on either hand, indicated in the 
Plan, but now hardly distinguishable. 

® For an account of these vases, some of 
w'hich were in the archaic Etruscan style, 
others of the best Greek art, see Bull. Inst. 
1840, 11 . 128. — Feuerbach. At the en- 
trance to the round chamber w^as found 


part of a winged lion, of C2spo, in the most 
severely archaic style ; and such, it is 
thought, must have surrounded this tumulus 
in great numbers, as at the Cuciimella, of 
Vulci. Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 9. 

^ The strong resemblance that the reliefs 
from the said temple bear to works of 
Etruscan art, is noticed by Texier, Asie 
Mineure, p. 204. The affinity in the 
figimes reclining at a banquet, and in the 
wild beasts devouring their prey, is striking. 
See Mon. Inst, III. tav. 34. 
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making twenty-five chambers in all, besides two which are 
unfinished. 

On the tier above this are several tombs, some in groups, 
others single ; two to the south seem to have been circular. The 
finest group is one of five square chambers opening to the south- 
east, whose walls retain traces of painting, now much injured. 
Here were discovered articles of great beauty and value : — the 
magnificent vase of the Judgment of Paris, which forms the gem 
of the Gasuccini collection, found in one hundred and twenty 
minute pieces, now neatly rejoined — another vase on a small 
bronze stand or stool, with legs like those sculptured on the 
couches of rock — a cinerary urn in the form of a male statue, 
with a moveable head as a lid — a few small articles of gold and 
jewellery, and some thin lamince of gold attached to the wall of 
one of the tombs, as though originally lining it throughout. In 
two of these chambers open small passages, hke those in the 
lower tier.® 

On the third and highest tier are three groups of tombs, 
one of 'which is sup|)orted by a column of rock ; and here also 
were found articles of jewellery, and fragments of iDainted vases.^ 

I was grieved, on a recent visit to the Poggio Gajella, to find 
its sepulchres in a sad state of neglect and ruin. Most of the outer 
tombs are now encumbered with the debris of them fallen roofs, 
and lie open to the sky, so that it is not easy to recognise them 
as marked in the Plan ; all traces of sculpture and painting have 
been effaced from the walls, and a httle colouring and carving on 
the ceilings alone remain of the original decorations. 

The marvel and mystery of this curious hive of tombs are the 
dark passages, wdiich have given rise to as much speculation as 
such obscurities are ever wont to excite, in works sepulchral or 
literary, ancient or modern, of Cheops or Coleridge. They are 
just large enough for a man to creep through on all fours. Here, 
traveller, if curious and enterprising, ^‘you may thrust your arms 
up to the elbows in adventures.” Enter one of the holes in the 
circular tomb, and take a taper, either between your teeth, or in 


® The longest of these passages extends 
to 35 Iraccia, or 67 feet, and is not yet 
fully cleared out. Another passage, which 
is nearly 3 feet square, runs some distance 
in a straight line into the rock, and then 
meets a third, at right angles, which is 
still full of earth. 

^ As the tombs on this upper tier are in- 

VOL. II. 


ferior to those below them, Abeken suggests 
that they may have been intended for the 
slaves or dependents of the family. Ann. 
Inst. 1841, p. 32. But the meanest tombs 
are at the base of the mound. Some have 
seen in these a fourth tier, though they can 
hardly be said to be on a different level 
from the principal groups. 


A A 
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3^otir fore-paw, to light you in your Nebucliacliiezzar-like progress. 
You will find quite a lahyrinth in tlie heart of the mound. Here 
the passage makes a wide sweep or circuit, apparently at random 
- — there it bends back on itself, and forms an inner sweep, leading 
again to the circular chamber — now it terminates abruptlj"^, after 
a longer or shorter course, — and now, behold ! it brings you to 
another tomb in a distant part of the hill. Observe, too, as you 
creel? on your echoing way, that the passages sometimes rise, 
sometimes sink, and rarely preserve the same level ; and that 
they occasionally swell out or contract, though generally regular 
and of uniform dimensions.^ 

"What can these cuniculi mean? is a question every one asks, 
bitt none can satisfactorily answer. Had they been beneath a 
city, we should find some analog}’* between them and those often 
existing on Etruscan sites, not forgetting the Capitol and Eock 
Tarpeiaii. Had they been beneath some temple, or oracular 
shrine, we might see in them the secret communications by which 
the machinery of jugglery was carried forward ; hut in tombs — 
among the mouldering ashes of the dead, wdiat purpose could 
they have served ? Some have thought them part of a regularly 
planned labyrinth, of which the circular tomb was the centre or 
nucleus, formed to preserve the remains and treasure there 
deposited from profanation and pillage.^ But surely they would 
not then make so many sux?erfluous means of access to the 
chambei", when it aheady had a regular entrance. Moreover, the 
smallness of the passages — never more than three feet in height, 
and two in width, as small, in truth, as could well he made by 
the hand of man, wEich renders it difficult to thread them on all 
fours ; the irregularity of their level ; and the fact that one has 
its opening just beneath the ceiling, destroying the beauty of the 
walls, which were painted with dancing figures, and that another 
actually cuts through one of the rock-hewn couches — forbid us to 
suppose they were designed for regular communication, or were 
constructed tbrougliout on any determined system. In truth, the 
latter facts would seem to show that in those cases, at least, they 
must have been of subsequent construction to the tombs. Could 
they then have been formed either by the burrowings of some animal, 
or by former plunderers of the tombs in their search for treasures? 


^ For plans of tFe several stories in tMs plates are by ]M. Oruner, tlie -well-knowE 
tumulus, and for illustrations of the aiticles artist. The plan given at page 351 is from 
found in the tombs, see the beautiful work that work. 

of Dr. Braun cited above. The plans and - Feuerbach, Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 8. 
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To tlie first it may fie safelj" ofijectecl that these passages are 
too large, and in general too regular. In one of the tombs in 
the upper tier, however, are certain passages too small to admit a 
man, and therefore in all probability formed by some animal. I 
learned from the peasants who dwell at the foot of the hill, that 
badgers have been killed here. On the roofs of several of the 
chambers, wdiich I ^vas told had been found choked with earth, I 
observed the marks of that animal’s claws. But it is impossible 
to believe that these labyrinthine passages have been made by 
that or any other quadruped. 

It is more easy to believe that the}’' have been formed in by- 
gone researches for buried treasure.^ That the tombs have been 
opened in past ages is evident from the state in which they v-ere 
discovered, from the broken pottery and urns, and from the 
pieces of a vase being found in separate chambers.'^' Yet in 
general there is too much regularity about them, for the -work of 
careless excavators. In one instance, indeed, in the second tier, 
there is a passage of very careful and curious formation, -which 
graduall}^ diminishes in size as it penetrates the hill, not regularly 
tapering, but in successive stages — magiia comiionere parvis — like 
the tubes of an open telescope- From a careful examination of 
the cimicuU in this hill, all of which I penetrated, I cannot but 
regard them as generally evincing design : here and there are 
traces of accidental or random excavation, such as the openings 
into the tombs wdiich spoil their symmetry ; but these, I think, 
•did not form part of the original construction ; they must have 
been made by the riflers carrying on the passages which were left 
.as cul-de-sacs, ^ 

What the design of this labyrinth may have been I cannot 
surmise. Analogy does not assist us here. True, the Grrotta 
della Regina at Toscanella has somewdiat kindred x^^ssages, 
though to a much smaller extent ; but these are involved in 


3 This was Abeken’s more digested 
•opinion (Mittelital. p. 244), and that of 
Micali also (Mon. Ined. p. 335). 

The gold and jewellery discovered must 
have been overlooked by the fii-st riflers, 
as is sometimes the case —-articles of great 
value being found occasionally among the 
loose earth. 

® The passage which connects the eir- 
eular chamber with the group to the west, 
narrows very suddenly as it approaches the 
latter, and opens in it in an irregular 


aperture, which seems of more recent date. 
In the circular chamber, one opening is 
regular, and another quite irregular. Yet 
in one case it is the neatest and most 
decidedly artificial passage that cuts through 
the bench. May not the passages have 
been formed before certain of the tombs ? 
May they not have formed part of the 
oiiginal sepulchre in connection with the 
circular chamber, and have been cut into 
by the subsequent excavation of other 
chambers ? 


A A 2 
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equal obscurity ; and in one of the mounds at Monteroni there 
were found cwiiculi of this description, though leading not fiom 
the tomb, but from the grand entrance-passage.^ There seems 
to be little analogy with the system of vertical shafts and 
horizontal waj's which exist in the same tumulus at Monteroni, 
in the necropolis of Ferento, and in the Capitoline. There is 
more apparentl}’’ with the subterranean passages beneath Chiusij 
still more with the Buche de’ Saracini at Volterra; but these are 
of most doubtful antiquity, origin, and pirrpose, and probably 
not seprrlchral. Nor can any afdnity be discovered to^ the 
catacombs of Rome, Naples, and other places in Italy arrd Sicily. 
Futrrre researches, either by clearing out these passages where 
they are now blocked up, or by analogous discoveries, may 
possibly throw some light on the mystery. 

We have now seen the existence of sometlring very like a 
labyrinth in the heart of an Etruscan sepulchral tumulus, and 
have thus established, by analogy, the characteristic trurth of 
Van'o’s descrij)tion, as regards the substructions of Porsena’s 
rnonumerrt. I would, however, go no further. I would not 
infer, as some have done, that this tumulus of Poggio Gajella 
may be the very sepulclne of that hero. The circular, mstead of 
the square basement, and the comparatively late date of its 
decorations and contents are oi>posed to such a conclusion.** Yet 
its vast extent, and the richness of its fur-rriture, mark it as the 
burial-place of some of the ancient princes of Clusiurn ; and its 
discovery, after so many ages of oblivion, encourages the hope 
that some kindred monument may yet be foirnd, wdiich may 
unhesitatingly be pronounced the original of Varro’s description.’' 

Be this hope realised or not, the memory of Porsena and his 
virtues is beyond decay. It rests not oir mausoleum or “ star-y- 
pointing pyramid,” which without that “monument more'dm’able 
than brass,” are frail and perishing records of human greatness ; 
for as an old writer quaintly observes, “ to be but pyranridally 
extant is a fallacy in duration.” 

^ Abekcn (Mittelitalien, p. Iii42) supposes pository of ancient treasures. Fragments, 
tliese to have been the work of former of massive masonry also scorn to indic<ate- 
rifiers. the basement of a sepulcliral tumulus. 

® This is also Aheken’s opinion. Mit- Here is a most promising field for such 
telitalien, p. 245. researches. But no excavations have been 

' There is another similar, hut larger yet made ; and are not likely to be made 
hill, not far off, called Poggio di San Paolo, as long as the mound remains in the 
which tradition has marked _as the de- hands of ts present proprietors. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LV. 

Note. — Lars Porsena. 

Lars is an Etruscan prceiiomen^ supposed to be significant of rank and 
dignity, as Etruscan princes seem always to have liad tliis name — Lars 
Porsena, Lars Tolumnius — a title of honour, equivalent to dominus. Muller, 
Etrusk. I. p. 405. The fact of its being the aiDpellation also of the household 
deities of the Etruscans favours this view. Yet the frequent occurrence of 
this name, or its varieties, “ Lart,” or “ Larth,” in sepulchral inscriptions, seems 
to deprive it of any peculiar dignity, and to show that it was used by people of 
various classes in Etruscan society. Perhaps the distinctioji drawn by the gram- 
marians is correct — that Lar, Laris, was significant of deity, and Lars, Lartis, 
was the Etruscan prcBnomen. The Eomans, however, who took both from the 
Etruscans, seem to have used them indifferently. Muller, I. p. 408’. Thus 
we find a Lar Herminius, consul in the year 306. Liv. III. G5. The old 
patrician gens Lartia derived its name from Lars, just as many other gentile 
names were formed from prceiiomma, Lars is supposed by Lanzi (II. p. 203) 
to signify divns, but it is more generally believed to be equivalent to 
‘‘lord;” audit is even maintained that the English word is derived fi’om 
the Etruscan. Some take Lars to be of Pelasgic origin, from the analogy of 
Larissa, daughter of Pelasgus ; and others seek its source in the Phoenician. 
However that be, it can at least, with all its derivatives, be traced with 
certainty to the Etruscan. 

Porsena is often called King of Clusium, or of Etruria. Pliny (II. 54), 
however, seems to call him King of Volsinii. He was properly chief 
Lucumo of Clusium, and “ King of Etruria ” only in virtue of commanding 
the forces of the Confederation. 

The name is spelt both Porsena and Porsenna, but in any case, thinks 
Niebuhr (I. pp. 500, 541), the penultimate is long, from the analogy of 
other Etruscan gentile names — Vibenna, Ergeiina, Perpenna, Spurinna ; and 
he pronounces Martial guilty of a “ decided blunder ” in shortening the 
penultimate 

Urere quam i)otiiit contemto Mucins igne, 

Hauc s^jectare manum Porsena non potuit. 

Epig. i. 22. 

A retina nimis ne spernas vasa, monemiis, 

Lantus erat Tuscis Porsena fictilibus. 

Epig. xiv. 98. 

Lord Macaulay, in his admirable “ Lays of Aicient Eome ” (p. 44), justly 
questions the right of Niebuhr or any other modern to pronounce on the 
<]_uantity of a word which “ Martial must have uttered and heard uttered a 
hundred times before he left school ; ” and cites Horace (Epod. XVI. 4) and 
Silius Italicus (VIII. 391, 480) in corroboration of that poet. Compare Sil. 
Ital. X. 484. The following prose-writers, though their authority cannot 
affect the quantity, also spell it “ Porsena.” — Liv. II. 9 ; Cicero, pro Sext. 21 ; 
Elor. I. 10 ; Val. Max. III. 2, 2 ; Tacit. Hist. III. 72. On the other hand 
there is the great authority of Virgil (JEn. VIII. 646) — ^ 

Nee non Tarquinium ejectum Porsenna jiibebat ; 
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followed by Claudian (in Etitrop. I. 444) 

Quoesiit, et tantum fluyio Porsenna remotns — 

by Pliny (IL 54; XXXIV. 13, 39; XXXVL 19), and Seneca (Epist. G6 ; 
Bonef. Y. IG), for the lengthening of the penultimate — Porsenna. Plutarch 
(Publicola) also has Uopo-^vas, and Dionysius (V. 21) Jlopo-ims^ Servius (ap. 
iEn. YIII. G4G) indeed asserts that Virgil added an for the sake of the 
metre, as the penultimate is shoif. Now, though Lord Macaulay was at 
liberty to adopt either mode, I believe liim to be right in his choice of 
Porsena ; not on account of Servius’ assertion, or because the authority of 
Horace, Martial, and Silius Italicus outweighs that of Virgil and Claudian,. 
but because it is more agreeable to the genius of the Etruscan language, 
which gives us “ Pursna,” as its equivalent (lit sujjra^ ]■). 338) ; and just 
so the Ceicna ” of the Etruscans was written Ctecina or Ca3cinna by the 
Pomans. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

CETONA AND SAETEANO. 

Molta tenent antiqua, sepolta, Yetusta. 

Ennius. 

— git\ furo 

Inclitij ed or n"e quasi il nome oscuro. 

Aeiosto. 

The liills to tlie west and north-west of Cliiiisi are rich in 
Etruscan remains. The several towns of Cetona, Sarteano, 
Cliianciano and Montepulciano are supposed, from the positions 
they occui^y, and the mines of ancient wealth around them, not 
from any extant remains of fortifications, to indicate the sites of 
so many Etruscan cities. It is certain at least that in their 
environs are ancient cemeteries yielding the most archaic relics 
of Etruscan times. He who visits Chiusi should not omit to 
extend his tour to these towns, for they are all within a trifling 
distance of that city, and of each other ; and should he feel little 
interest in their antiquities, he cannot fail to be delighted with 
the glorious scenery around them. He may make the tour of 
the whole in a day, though the roads in parts stand much in 
need of repair. 

Cetona is only five or six miles from Chiusi to the south-west 
— a clean little town, and a picturesque, on an olive-clad height, 
with a ruined castle of feudal times towering above it. It has 
a decent inn in the Piazza, the Locanda del Leone/^ kex3t by 
Giovanni and Pasquale Davide. 

The Etruscan antiquities now visible at Cetona are all in the 
possession of the Terrosi family. The collection was originally 
made by the late Cavaliere Giambattista Terrosi, who drew most 
of his treasures from a spot called Le Cardetelle, in the valley of 
the Astrone, half way between Chiusi and Cetona. Since his 
death no steps were taken for many years to increase the collec- 
tion, but liis son, Signor Giulio, has recently made some most 
valuable additions to it. 
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Tlie collection is not large, but very select. Here are some 
beautiful specimens of the black pottery of this district -"-the tall 
cock-crested jars, and other articles in the old rigid style 
of Clusiaii art ; among which a fine goblet of the rare form called 
carchesion, with a band of figures in relief, is conspicuous. There 
are painted vases also, chiefly in the archaic style, with black 
figures on a red ground. 

In this collection are two cinerary urns of much interest. One, 
on which a female figure, in hand, reclines on a cushion 

that was once coloured blue, bears in the relief below an armed 
warrior, seized by two figures in human shape, but with the heads 
of a pig and of a ram. A female figure stands behind him, and 
blandishes a serpent over his head, while another wmman, whose 
attributes mark her also as a Fury, stands at the oi^posite end of 
the scene. A second warrior is sinking to the gromid in death. 
We may recognise in this scene the attempted enchantment 
of Ulysses hy Circe, — a rare subject on Etruscan urns. The 
drapery on the figures hears traces of colour.^ 

The other urn is one of the best preserved Etruscan monuments 
of this character I remember to have seen. The relief shows a 
female figure without wings, but with a hammer and the other 
usual attributes of a demon, sitting on an altar, with her arm 
about a naked youth. On each side a man, with a Phrygian cap 
and a chlamys on his shoulders, threatens with drawn bow 
the life of the youth. A child sits weejoing at the foot of 
the altar, and a woman in an attitude of grief, with hands 
clasped on her lap, sits on the other side of the demon. It is 
difiS-cult to explain this scene. It may rejDresent the slaughter 
of Penelope’s suitoi’s — the chaste queen being portra^yed in the 
sitting and sorrowing female, if this he not Eurycleia, her nurse ; 
the two archers being Ulysses and Teleinachus.^ 

The interest of this urn lies not so much in the subject of the 
relief, as in its high state of preservation, and its peculiar adorn- . 
ments. The necklace, chaplet, zone, and anklets of the Lasa 
are gilt ; so also the chaplet of the youth, and the Phrygian caps 


^ Illustrations of the urn are given in 
Ann. Inst. 1842, tav. d’Agg. D. ; and hy 
Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 49. For notices, 
see Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 47 (Braun) ; Bull. 
Inst. 1842, p. 18 ; 1843, p. 61 (Braun). 

- This is Braun’s opinion (Ann. Inst, 
loc. cit.). He acknowledges that Telenia- 
elius is not so represented by Homer, but 
Etruscan versions of Greek myths generally 


differ more or less from those which are 
received. He elsewhere suggests that the 
she-demon on the altar may be intended 
for Proserpine, but who the youth under 
her protecting arm may be, and what the 
child weeping at her feet may mean, he is 
at a loss to conjecture. This urn is illus- 
trated by ]\Iicali, Mon. Ined. tav. 49 ; Ann. 
Inst. 1842, tav. d’Agg. E. 
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of tlie -warriors ; and the drapery of the whole is coloured a rich 
purple. The recumbent figure on the lid is that of an elderly 
man with a fine head, and his chaplet of oak-leaves, his long and 
thick torque, his signet-ring, and the vase in his hand, are all 
gilt ; while the cushion on which he reclines and the dra2:)ery on 
his person are puiq^le. These colours were perfectly fresh when 
the urn was discovered, and were set out the xnire white 
alabaster of the monument, which has now lost somewhat of its 
brillianc3^ The effect of the whole is still very rich ; and as the 
sculpture is not of a high order, the colour does not impair the 
ideality. It is perhaps the best specimen of polychrom}", applied 
to sculpture, that is to be seen in Etruria. 

But the gem of this collection is an ivory cup, covered -with 
archaic and most interesting reliefs. It was found in a tomb 
■within an isolated mound in the Podere Pania, about three miles 
south of Chiusi. The tomb was hollowed in the rock as usual, 
but instead of a pillar or column in the midst, it Had a short wall 
left ill the rock, which divided it into two chambers, leaving a 
passage between them at the inner end. In one chamber was a 
rock-hewn bench, yet on this lay no sarcoiihagus or urn, but on 
the ground between it and the partition wall were the remains of 
a body, stretched on bronze j^lates, fastened together by nails in 
the earliest style of metal work, adorned with figures and flowers 
in relief, and resting on a grating of iron rods. This was sup- 
loosed by the discoverers of the tomb to be a pavement of bronze,^ 
and it has also been cited as a jiroof that the ancients sometimes 
lined the walls of their tombs with metal plates ; ^ but to me it 
ap2)ears far more 2)robable that it was the bier of bronze on which 
the corpse was conveyed to the sepulchre, and on which it was 
there left. It was found in fragments and had doubtless been 
crushed by the j)revious riflers of the tomb, who had entered 
through a hole in the roof. From the descrij)tion we have of it 
it was ap2>arently very similar to the bronze bier in the Eegulini- 
Galassi tomb, at Cervetri. ^ In the same tomb in the Pania 
Podere were found a very large pot or olla of bronze, 30 inches 

2 They ro ay liave remembered tlie struction to this, and lined with bronze 

of Homer, 11. i. 426 ; xiv. 173 ; plates to the height of 10 inches from the 
Od. xiii. 4. ground, in the chamber which contained 

Bull. Inst. 1874, p. 205. Helbig cites the remains of the deceased. In the Poggio 
the Canonico Brogi, as authority for the Gajella thin laminae of gold were found 
fact, that in his excavations in 1873 near adhering to the walls of one of the tombs, 
Ponte Eotella, in the neighbourhood of V'ide supra^ p. 353. 

Ohiusi, he found a tomb similar in con- ^ See Vol. L p. 267. The bier in the 
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in diameter, and 27 in lieiglit, also of plates liammered and 
fastened together with nails, in the earliest style of metal-work, 
called spliijrelatoR, and within it, another pot of diiferent form 
hnt of similar construction, which contained human ashes, 
together with many leaves of gold, as if a wneath of that metal 
had been deposited on the remains- In the outer vase was found 
a beautiful fibula of xDale gold, adorned with filigree work. 

The ivoiy cup was found upset in the middle of the tomb. It. 
is of cylindrical form, being cut from that y)ortion of a tusk next 
the root, wiiere the tusk is thickest and hollow. It is nearty 
8 inches in height, and from 6 to 6|- in diameter, and its outer 
surface is carved wdth reliefs of figures and other ornaments in 
alternate bands, four of the former and five of the latter. The 
style is very archaic and oriental, and the figures closely resemble 
those stamped on the very early vases of huccJiero. The cup has 
lost its bottom, and is very impei’fect, portions of it being broken 
or having rotted away, and the outer crust, on which the rehefs 
are carved, having peeled off in j)arts. 

The upper band is comiiosed of Assyrian lotus-flow^ers, upright 
and inverted alternately. In the second band is a vessel, with 
a man at the helm, the sail wx^apped round the yard, and an 
amphora on each side of the mast. Two men liaising their arms 
■with hvely gesticulations are a];)2^roaching the ship, follo^ved by a 
big ram, carrying a man who clings to him beneath his belly. 
Here occurs a gap ; and then follows another ram, also carry- 
ing a man in the same position. This scene clearly represents 
Ulysses and his companions escaping from the cave of Poly- 
|)hemus, and is of great intei^est, for it is very rare to find events 
from the Greek heroic cycle illustrated on Etruscan monuments 
of so archaic a period. The third hand contains floral ornaments. 
In the fourth you see a higa with its driver, and a warrior in the 
act of mounting the car; followed by three more warriors, all 
with Corinthian helmets, spears, and Argolic bucklers, and by 
a youth on horseback. Then, after a gaj), come four women, all 
in talaric chitones, and with their hair hanging in long plaits 
almost to their ankles, and ending in a tassel ; each with both 
hands on her bosom. An armed man kneels before them in the 
attitude of a sui^pliant. After another gap, is a siibido, playing 
his pipes, as he turns to some waiTiors behind him. The fifth 

Cervetri tomb was formed of strips of bronze nailed together, and snppoi-ted by iron-rods 
crossed in a lattice-work. This of Chinsi crossing each other at right angles, both 
is said to have been formed of long plates were adorned in a similar manner. 
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band sliows ornaments like or Amazonian shields. The 

sixth is composed of figures, some human, some mythical — a 
man on horseback, a female centaur, draped to her heels — the 
barrel and hind- quarters of a horse being attached to the body of 
a woman — a bull with a single horn, a liip230gTiff, and several 
lions. The eighth band had also fanciful animals ; and the 
seventh and ninth showed floral ornaments.^ 

Another relic of classical antiquity at Cetona is a statue of 
marble, of life-size, discovered among some Boman ruins near 
the town. It rex)resents a pihilosopher or poet, sitting, half 
draped, in an attitude of contemplation, and is evidently of 
Eoman times. It is in the j)ossession of Signor Gigli. 

If Cetona be an ancient site, we have no clue to its original 
name ; the earliest record we have of it being in the thirteenth 
century of our era.^ 

From Cetona to Sarteano there are but four miles, and the 
road is full of beauty. It ascends a steep and lofty height 
covered with -wood broken by boulders of travertine, and from 
the summit commands a magnificent view over the vale of the 
Chiana — Cetona nestling at the foot of the mountain which bears 
its name, a might}" mass of hanging woods, in winter all robed in 
snow ^ — La Pieve with its twin towers, like horns bristling from 
the brew of the long dark hills which stretch up from the south 
— Chiusi, nearer the eye, on a rival yet lower height — the inter- 
vening valley, with its grey and brown carpet of olive and oak 
woods — the lakes gleaming out bluely in the distance — and the 
snowy Apennines billowing along the horizon. 

' Sarteano stands on the brow" of an elevated plateau, over- 
hanging the valley of the Chiana. It lies five miles from Chiusi 
to the west, and the road is excellent. About half-w^ay is a hill, 
called Poggio Montolo, wiiere painted tombs are said to have 
been discovered. Sarteano is a x^lace of some importance, fully as 


® For a furtlier description of tliis cup, 
and of tlie tomb in which it was found, 
see Bull. Inst. 1874, i)p. 203-210, Helhig. 
^ Bull. Inst. 1843, p. 153. 

^ liepetti, I. p. 678. For notices of the 
earlier excavations on this site see Bull. 
Inst. 1839, p. 50 ; 1842, p. 17. At Palaz- 
zone, six miles south of Cetona, many 
Etruscan relics have been discovered. 

^ Monte Cetona rises 1957 hraccia, or 
about 3751 feet, above the level of the sea. 


In this mountain, says Repetti, we find 
verified the fable of Janus, who looks with 
one face at the regions of Vulcan, with the 
other at the realm of Neptune ; for tliongh 
it rises in the midst of hills covered with 
marine substances, it gives vent on every 
side to sulpbureoiis vapours and hot springs, 
which have completely incrusted its base ; 
while at a few miles’ distance, rise the 
lava-cone of Radicfifani and the trachite of 
Montamiata. I. p. 683. 
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large as Cliiusi, surrounded walls of the middle ages. The 
inn, ‘‘Locaiida dTtalia,” ke^Dt by Lucrezia Vannetti, is tolerable 
for a town so little frequented by foreign travellers ; yet this 
range of hills is much resorted to by the Tuscans in the hot 
season, both as a retreat from the burning heat of the low 
grounds, and for the sake of its mineral waters. 

At Sarteano there are two foci of interest to the antiquary — 
the collections of the Cavaliere Bargagli and of Signor Fanello 
Fanelli. 

The former of these gentlemen has some choice urns, found 
•on his estate at a spot called Le Tombe, near the banks of the 
Astrone. 

One represents in its relief Hii^polytus attacked by the sea- 
bull wdiich Neptune sent against him, and which caused his 
horses to take fright, so that they dashed him and his chariot to 
pieces — 

littore currtim 

Et jiivenem monstris pavicii effud^re marinis. 

A she-deinon or Fury, holding a torch, bestrides the fallen 
youth, and a 'warrior seems about to attack her, sword in hand. 
This urn is polj^chroine — the flesh of the men, the horses, the 
flame of the torch, are all red ; the Fury’s hair is brown ; the 
drapeiy, the shield, and other parts of the relief bear traces of 
yellow. 

There is a veiy good urn 'vith the trite subject of Eteocles and 
Polyneices. The moment, as usual, is chosen wdien the brothers 
are giving each other the death-'womicl. A Fury rushes bet^veen 
them, not to separate them, hut to indicate her triumph over 
both; she sets her foot on an altar in the midst, and extinguishes 
her torch. She has blue wings, with a large eye in each, small 
wings also on her brows, a serpent tied round her neck, and red 
biisldns. The armour and wea]pons also of the warriors are 
painted. Beside the usual recumbent figure on the lid, which 
is here a man ivearing a long yellow torque, this urn has a little 
child also, caressing its father. 

Another relief represents Orestes in Tauris ; and indicates the 
discovery by Iphigeneia, that the stranger she is about to sacrifice 
to Artemis, is her own brother. Orestes, naked, sits weeping on 
the altar; she, also naked, stands leaning on his shoulder in 
deep dejection. Pylades is being hound by an armed man, to be 
subjected to the same bloody rite; and two Lasas, one at each 
end, fill up the scene. The execution of this relief is excellent. 
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Another scene, where two young warriors are slaying an old 
man and seizing a maiden, may represent the death of Priam 
and rape of Cassandra. A female demon, with torch and buskins, 
is in at the death. 

These urns, with others, twenty-four in all, were found in one 
tomb, and the inscriptions show them to belong to the family of 

CuMEBE.”^ The door of the tomb was closed by a large tile, 
bearing the same name ; it is preserved in this collection. The 
discovery of a sepulchre of this family in the neighbourhood has 
led some to regard Sarteano as the site of the ancient Cainars, 
but on no valid ground, for Cervetri might with as much reason be 
supposed the site of Tarquinii, because the tomb of the Tarqiiins 
is in its necropolis. Yet the very archaic character of the 
pottery found in the tombs of Sarteano proves the existence of 
Etruscan habitation here at a remote period.^ 

In the Casa Bargagli you see the fruit of some recent excava- 
tions in the Podere Bacciacciano, about one mile to the north, 
which prove the existence of a necroiDolis of very early date, 
resembling that of the Poggio Eenzo, at Chiusi. The tombs 
were sometimes in the form of wells, lined with small stones 
without cement, more often mere holes in the earth, containing a 
large pot, or ossuary, wrought with the hand, in which were 
deposited the ashes and bones of the dead. As at Poggio Eenzo, 
one of the two handles of the j)ot was always found broken* 
While the cinerary pots from that necropohs are often decorated 
with geometrical patterns, these of Sarteano are in general per- 
fectly plain, and therefore may be regarded as of higher antiquity. 
In shape these pots resemble the cinerary vases found at Yilla- 
nova, the earliest cemetery of Felsina, or ancient Bologna. 
Like them also they w^ere general^ covered with a patera or cup 
of terra-cotta, inverted, one of whose handles was invariably 
broken. The position of the pots was generally marked by 
circular disks of sandstone, from 8 to 28 inches m diametei^ with 
the ux3per surface slightly conical, wdiich lay a foot or more above 
the pot. Sometimes there was more than one of these disks over 
a cinerary vase. The little cuj)s and i)ots found grouiDed around 
the central one, are all of the same j)rimitive character, with the 
exception of three fragments which show reddish brown stripes 

^ The name is fotind also 'with the in- xeadCamars. Saggio, ILx>p. 376, 399, 434:. 
flexions of Cnmeresa, Cuniernsa, Cumerunia. For notices of the nrns in the Museum 

Lanzi gives other Etruscan sepulchral in- Bargagli, see Bull. Inst. 1836, pp. 30 — 32 
scriptions with the names of Oamarina, (Sozzi) ; 1843, i^p. 151-2 (Braun). 
Camurina, and Camas, which last he would 
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on a pale yellow ground.® In the cinerary pots, mixed Avith the 
hones and ashes, were found vaidous objects in 'bxonze—fihulce, 
bracelets, hair-pins, chains, buttons, and crescent-shaped knives, 
supposed to have been razors. There were also found knives of 
iron, lance-heads, and Jibulce of the same metal ; together with 
spindles of teixa- cotta j beads of coloured glass, and of ambei, 
Avhich latter soon fell to dust on exposure to the atmosphere.'^ 

There was formerly a collection of vases m the possession of 
Dr. Borselli, some painted, but the greater part of them of the 
black Avare of this district ; but since his death they haA^e been 
sold.® 

The collection of Signor Lunghim has also been dispersed 
since his death. It contained many vases, both Greek and 
Etruscan. The most remarkable were two of those tall and very 
rare vases, sometimes called holmi, but more correctly lebeies, about 
three feet high, and composed of a boAvl-shaped vase, resting on 
a stand. Whether for containing the ashes of the dead, or for 
perfumes I cannot tell ; but the lid was pierced for the escape of 
the effluvium. One of these vases Avas painted with numerous 
fimu’es of men and animals in separate bands; the other Avas of 
black ware Avith decorations in relief. Both Avere of very early date. 

But the most singnlar article in this collection was an urn of 
stone in the form of a little temple or small dog-kennel, AA'ith a 
hi»'h-XDitched roof. Each side displayed a scene in Ioav flat relief. 
First Avas a death-bed — the corpse covered AAuth the shroud — 
children on their knees in attitudes of giief — wailing-women 
tearing their hair — subiilones drowning their cries Avith the 
double-xiipes. On the opposite side AA’as a race of trujce, or 
three-horse chariots ; and at the ends were banqueting-scenes — 
the feasting and sports attending the funeral. On the ridge of 
the roof at each end was a hon couchant — the symbolic guardians 
of the ashes. The urn rested on the bodies of two bulls Avith 
human, or rather fauns’ heads, representing either river-gods, or, 
more probably, Bacchus Hebon, — 

SsmilDOveniqiie virum, semivirumque bovem. 

3 Dn Helbig declares that these frag- ® There were formerly in this collection 
ments bear a resemblance to the pottery some beautiful vases with mythological 
found in the Acropolis of Athens, under subjects ; also a seat or cunile chair of 
the bastion of Cinion, to that of Cyprus, pottery, with has-reliefs, much resembling 
and also to that found under the peperino of the beautiful marble throne of the Palazzo 
the Alban Lake. Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 234. Corsini at Eome. For notices of the Borselli 

^ See a letter from Signor P. BargagUto collection, as it was, see Bull. Inst. 1840, 
Count Gozzadini, in his Scavi Amoaldi pp. 148, 149, 153. 

presso Bologna, p. 20. ® These heads are like that shown in the 
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This monument is an excellent specimen of the very early and 
severely archaic style of Etruscan sculpture.'^ 

Signor Fanello Eanelli is lord of the ruined castle, which 
■crowns the steep cliff overhanging the town of Sarteano. It was 
presented to his ancestors some centuries since by one of the 
Medici, for services rendered to the Tuscan State. Here he 
•dwells, not in the crumbling and picturesque keep, but in a 
house he has recently built within the walls on the only spot not 
•covered by the grove of ilex, which now fills the castle-court. 
He possesses some good Etruscan bronzes, mirrors, imtercQ with 
•figured handles, many idols of various sizes and merit, pottery of 
■biiccliero, a few painted vases, coins, etc. But he is particularly 
rich in Etruscan scarabei, some of them very choice ; and he has 
•also some good intaglios. 

So rich is the soil around Sarteano in Etruscan treasures, that 
in the ordinary processes of agriculture articles are often brought 
to light and the proprietors of land come into the possession of 
antiquities without the trouble of research. This necropolis is 
hardly less abundant in bronzes than in pottery. The tombs are 
all hollowed in the rock, very simple, mthout decorations, and 
have generally but a single chamber, which, when of great size, 
is supported by a rock-hewn pillar in the midst. Not one 
remains open for inspection. 

Much of this ancient roha has been disinterred near the 
Madonna della Fea, about a mile to the west of Sarteano; some 
;also on Monte Salaja, in the same direction ; but the most 
■archaic pottery is found still further, towards Castigiioncel del 
Trinoro, a wall-girt village, with the ominous alias of de’ Ladri, 
or the Eobber-hold, three miles from Sarteano, towards Eadico- 
fani. Much has also been found at Castelluccio, four miles 
distant, on a mountain ridge on the w’-estern slope of Monte 
Cetona; and excavations made near a church called Spiaeta, 
below the same mountain, six miles from Sarteano, have yielded 
much early hitccJierOj and urns of terra-cotta, but no painted vases. 

wood-cut at p. 401 of Yol. I. This figure that city, or Aclielous, or some other lirer- 
is found on many bronze coins of Neapolis god. Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 138. 

•of late date, and is supposed to represent ^ For a notice of this urn, see Bull. Inst, 
either Bacchus Hebon, the divinity of 1846, p. 162. 

‘Oampania, or the Sebethus, a rivulet near 



CHAPTER LVIL 

CHIANOIANO AND MONTEPULOIANO. 

Ueliquias veterumque vides monuDaenta virorum. 

Virgil. 

Fbom Sarteaiio to Chianciano it is a drive of seven mile» 
amid glorious scenery. This range of heights, indeed the whole 
district of Cliiusi, is prodigal in charms — an earthly paradise- 
There are so many elements of beauty, that those which are 
wanting are not missed. Here are hill and vale, rock and wood, 
towns and castles on picturesque heights, broad islet-studded 
lakes, and ranges of Alpine snow and sublimity ; and if the ocean 
be wanting, it has no unapt substitute in the vast vale or plain 
of Chiana — a sea of fertility and luxuriance; while all is warmed 
and enriched by the glowing sun of Italy, and canoihed by a 
vault of that heavenly blue, that 

Dolce color d’oriental zafliro, 

wMch reflects beauty on everything beneath it. It is the sort of 
scenery which wins rather than imposes, whose grandeur lies in 
its totality, not in particular features, wdiere suhliniity takes you 
not hy storm, hut retires into an element of the heautiful. 

Between Sarteano and Chianciano a few years since w^ere dis- 
covered the remains of a temj)le in which were found fragments, 
of a bronze chariot — some horses’ hoofs, and an arm of the- 
auriga^ of wonderful beauty. The mountains hereabouts are 
said to abound in \veapons of the stone period — arrow-heads^, 
knives, and celts.^ 

Chianciano, like Sarteano, stands on the brow of a lofty hill,, 
girt with corn, vines and olives — a proud site, lording it over the* 
wide vale of the Chiana, and the twin lakes of Chiusi and Monte- 
pulciano. It is a neat town of about two thousand souls, and is. 


1 Bull. Inst. 1868, p. 133. 
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much resorted to in summer, for the hot siuings in its neigh- 
hourhood. Here are two little inns of very humble pretensions. 
The Locanda dTtalia, just ■within the gate, kept by Griovanni 
‘Cecchoni, is said to be the better. 

There are no local remains of high antiquity at Chianciano, 
yet it seems very probable, both from the nature of its position, 
and from the discoveiy of numerous sepulchres in the neighbour* 
hood, that an Etruscan town occupied this site. In truth the 
modern name is indicative of the ancient appellation, being 
obviously derived from the Clanis.^ The beautiful collection of 
Etruscan antiquities, formerly in the i^ossession of Signor Carlo 
■Casuccini of this town, has been disposed of since liis death. At 
present the principal collection of such roha is in the hands of 
Signor Giuseppe Bartoli, who has some fine specimens of the 
black of this district — ciste, focolari^ and cock-crowned jars, 
with some painted pottery also, and bronzes of various descri])- 
tions — all the produce of his own excavations. Doctor Cecchi 
has also some vases, but they are not all genuine. 

Maiiy Etruscan tombs have been opened at a spot called 
Yolpajo, near the mound of I Gelli, half a mile from Chianciano.^^ 
The tombs of Chianciano are generally found choked wdth the 
dalris of the roof, or with earth that has washed in, and require 
great labour to clear them, and after all they contain, or seem to 
contain, nothing beyond the corpse and a few black pots of no 
value or importance. That exx^erienced excavator, Alessandro 
Fx’aneois, here suspected deceit, and on sounding the walls he 
found sundry niches filled in with earth, so as to resemble the 
rock in wdiich the tomb was excavated. Within the niche was a 
slab fitted to the cavity, and behind that a beautiful painted vase, 
generally of archaic character, with black figures on a yellow 
ground. These concealed niches form a peculiarity in the necro- 
polis of Sarteano, and the vases are generally of the second style, 
•while of the pottery found at Chiusi, the vases with yellow figures 


- The very name of this town has been 
found in an Etruscan inscriijtion, which 
.contains that also of Clnsiiim — ^‘C lunsia.’^ 
'The form in which it occurs is “ Clani- 
oianisth.” Mns. Chius. II. p. 222. This 
is probably an adjective, the last syllable 
.answering, it may be, to the Latin adjec- 
tival termination,-“CS?525 — as a ccelOf cuelestis 
— al) agrOf agrestis — an inflexion common 
.also in modern Italian. 

3 Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 63; 1831, p. 38. 

VOL. IT. 


In the same neighbourhood, at a sx)ot called 
Le Fornaci, was found, half a century since, 
the remains of an ancient Lictory of vases 
and tiles, of Roman times, belonging to a 
certain L. G-elliiis. On two of the tiles was 
inscribed the name of that Sisenna, who 
was consul in the year of Rome 769, sixteen, 
years after Christ ; but though of so late a 
date the word is written from right to left, 
in the Etruscan style. Bull. Inst. 1832, 
p. 33. 


It B 
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on a black grotind are more abundant.^ In the neighbourhood 
of Chianciano has been found one of the rare bilingual inscrip- 
tions, in Etruscan and Latin. The foiuner would run thus in 
Homan letters — 

CUINT. SEND. ARNTNAL. 
which is translated by 

Q. SENTIVS. L. F. ARRIA. NATYS. 

The last letter in the second word of the Etruscan epitaph, was- 
probably T, a character which in the Etruscan may easily be’ 
mistaken for an U.^ 

From Chiusi to Chianciano by railroad is a distance of ten 
cliilometres, or about six miles, but from the station at the latter 
place to the town, there is a steep ascent of at least four miles, 
so that the intervening distance of nine miles between the towns 
can be accomplished almost as speedily by the carriage -road. So 
also with the journey between Chianciano and hlontexmlciano. 
By the direct road, which is not in the best oixler, it is true, the- 
distance is only four miles. But he who thinks to save time by 
taking the train will be greatly deceived. The distance between, 
the stations is eleven chilometres, or about seven miles, but as- 
the town in each case is at least four miles from the station, the- 
entire journey by this detour will be extended to fifteen miles. 

The direct road skirts the brow of the hills, -which are covered 
with oak-woods ; about half-way it crosses the Acqua Boglia, a 
sulphureous and ferruginous spring ; and, on the app>roach to 
Montepulciano, passes a bare, conical hill, called Poggio Tutoni, 
or Tutona — a name, which from its affinity to the Tutni or^ 
Tutna, often found in Etruscan inscriptions in this district,, 
appears to be very ancient.^ 

Montepulciano is a city of some three thousand inhabitants, 
girt by walls of the middle ages, and cresting a lofty height at 
the northern extremity of this range of hills. It is built on so 
steep a slope, that it would seem that the architects of the 
Cathedral had leagued with the priests to imj)ose a x)erpetual 
penance on the inhabitants by placing it at the summit of the 
town. The most interesting building is the church of San Biagio, 
without the walls, a modern edifice after the designs of Sangallo, 
which owes its existence to a miracle of a Madonna, who is- 

Bull. Inst. 1851, p. 69. 133, 226) ■^’’ill be found Etrnscan inscrip- 

Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 14 ; cf. j). 80. tions witli tMs family-name ; and I liavo- 

® In tlie Musco CMusino (II. pp. 124, observed tliem both at Ghliisi and Cetona. 
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recorded to have winked her most holy eyes ” at two washer- 
women, in so fascinating a manner as to bring even a herd of 
cattle to their knees before her image. 

Montepulciano is supposed to be an Etruscan site. Its situa- 
tion on a lofty and isolated height, and the remains discovered in 
its neighbourhood, favour this opinion. Some have ascribed its 
foundation to Porsena ; ^ others more modestly have regarded it 
as the Arretium Fidens of Pliny,® or as the Ad Novas of the 
Peutingerian Table.^ The earliest record we have of it is in the 
3"ear 715 after Christ, when it was called Castellum Politianumd 
Its ancient name must remain a matter of conjecture, till fortune 
favours us with some local inscription, throwing light on the 
subject. No vestiges of ancient walls are now extant, nor are 
there any tombs open around the town. Yet excavations are 
occasionally made in the neighbourhood, and yield cinerary urns, 
the usual black loottery, painted vases of different epochs, and 
bronzes ; a good collection of which is preserved in the house of 
Signor Ferdinando Angelotti, all found at the Poggio Serragio — 
together with some very eaiij" Latin inscriptions, as w^ell as 
Etruscan. 

Another collection of monuments, Etruscan and Latin, dis- 
covered in the vicinity, is i)reserved in the Palazzo Buccelli.^ 
Here are sepulchral inscriptions, and reliefs from sarcopihagi and 
urns, embedded in the facade — a prodigal display of antiquarian 
wealth, w’-hich is lost on the eyes of the natives, but has the 
advantage of attaching the relics to the spot. In the reliefs are 
centaurs, gorgons, souls on horseback — but nothing of extra- 
ordinary interest. Some of the inscriptions are remarkable for 
having Etruscan names in Roman letters,® as — 

TITIA • C * L A . . . ABASSA 

FAVSAL AENTHAL • FKAVNAL. 

Let not the traveller omit to x)ay his devoirs to the liquid 

manna of Montepulciano,’’ the monarch of Tuscan, if not of all 
other wines, as Bacchus and Eedi have pronounced it — 

“ Montepulciano d’ogni vino h il Re.” 


^ Auctores ap. Dempster. Etrur, Beg. 
IL p. 422. 

^ Dempster. II. p. 423. 

® Clnver. II. p. 669 ; Cramer, Ancient 
Italy, I. p. 247. But tlie distance from 
Clnsium is mucli more tlian 9 miles. For 
tie stations and distances on the Via Cassia 


north of Clusium, see the Apx^endix to this 
chapter. 

^ Eepetti, III, p. 466. 

- Q-ori, Mns. Etrns. I. tab. 191-6 ; 
Lanzi, 11. jx 269 ; Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. 
1. p. 14. 

’ Those in the Etrascan character mcn- 
B B 2 
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Hark to tlie ecstatic jolliness of tlie god 1 — 

Sweet Ariadne — 

Fill me the manna of Montepulciano ! 

Fill me a mag-num, and reach it me.— Gods ! 

How it slides to my heart by the sweetest of roads ! 

Oh, how it kisses me, tickles me, bites me ! 

Oh, how my eyes loosen sweetly in tears I 

I’m ravished ! I mi rapt I Heaven finds me admissible ! 

Lost in an ecstasy 1 blinded ! invisible ! 

Hearken all earth ! 

We, Bacchus, in the mi^ht of our great mirth 
To all who reverence us, and are right thinkers ; — 

Hear, all ye drinkers ! 

Give ear and give faith to our edict divine— 

Montepulciano ’s the king of all wine.” 

Montepulciano commands a most extensive view of the vale of 
the Chiana, which, after lying in confined luxuriance between 
this range and the triple paps of Chiusi, here swells out and 
unfolds its beauties in a wide expanse of fertility ; stretching 
northward to the walls of Arezzo and the tower-crowned height 
of Cortona ; and eastward be^^ond the twin lakes, to the broad 
and bright-bosomed Thrasyniene, and to the very base of the 
hoary Apennines. This was for ages a dreary swamp, proverbial 
for pestilence ; 

But that is past, and now the zephyr brings 
Health in its breath, and gladness on its wings. ” 

It is now one of the most fertile tracts in Europe, scarcely less 
healthy than the heights around it. This surprising change, 
which had been aimed at in yam for two centuries, has been 
ojffected in the last eighty 3"ears hy filling up the swamp with 
alluvial deposits ; ^ and instead of slime and putrid water, it now 
overruns with oil and wine, and all the wealth of a southern soil, 
and in place of the fish and wild-fowl, for which it was famed of 
old,® are milk-white oxen, fair as the steers of Clitumnus, and 


tion the families of Varna (Varius), Trepu 
(Trebius), Tlesoa or Tresna {Telesinus), 
Latini (Latiuus), Seianti (Sejanus), Velthur 
(Veturiiis), Pethni, &c-, but the greater 
part belong to the families of Lecne 
(Licinius) and Tetina (Titinius). 

In the Roman portion of the Val di 
Chiana, the opposite system of draining 
has been pursued, and with little success. 
Repetti, I. p. 685. The Clanis or Chiana 
originally fell into the Tiber, hut is now 
made to fall into the Arno. This change 


in its course was contemplated as long since 
as the reign of Tiberius ; hut the Florentines 
of that day sent a deputation to Rome de- 
precating such a change on the ground that 
their lands would he flooded and destroyed ; 
and the project was abandoned. Tacit. 
Annal. T. 79. 

^ The XifxvT} Trepi KKoicriov of Strabo (Y. 
p. 226) must refer to this swamp, then 
underwater, rather than to either of the 
small lakes near the town, w hi ch were 
probably hardly distinguishable. 
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flocks of sheep, tended by dark-eyed Cliloes and Delias, who 
watch their charge as they sit sjoinning by the road-side. 

A great portion of the plain formerly belonged to the Grand 
Duke, who had a small palace at Bettolle, eleven miles from 
Montepulciano, and much of the land is i^arcelled off into small 
2)ocleri or farms, all built on one plan, and titled and numbered 
like papers in a cabinet. In ai)j)earance the plain is much like 
Lombardy, the products are similar, the fertility equal, the road 
almost as level. The traveller who would journey across it to 
Arezzo may find accommodation at Bettolle or Fojano.^ 

Every one must he struck with the beauty of the cattle in this 
district. They are either purely white or tinged with grey, which 
in the sun has quite a lilac bloom ; and their eyes are so large, 
soft, and lustrous, that one ceases to wonder that Juno was called 
ox-eyed,” or that EurojDa eloped with a bull. 

At various spots in the Val di Chiana, Etruscan tombs 
have been found ; and it would seem that some of the eminences 
which vary its surface, must have been occupied in ancient times 
by towns, or villages, though much of the low groimd was under 
water.*^ 


® Montepulciano is 13 miles from Ohinsi 
"by the carriage road, 7 from Pienza, 18 or 
19 from Cortona, and 32 or 33 from Arezzo. 

7 Near Asinalunga, and also on a hill 
near the fai'm of Ponte Botella, tombs have 
heen found with cmions articles in bronze. 
Bull. Inst. 1834, p. 200 ; 1835, p. 126. 
Near Lucignano, 18 miles from Arezzo, in 
some hills, called ‘^Poggi Grassi,” or 
*'delle Belle Bonne,” a Roman urn of 
marble and some red Aretine vases have 
been discovered. Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 54. 
Also at the foot of the “ Poggio de’ Morti,” 
or ^‘Bead Men’s Hill,” some Etruscan 
urns, of the families of ‘‘Spurina” and 
“Thurice,” with female ornaments of 
gold and silver-, and painted vases in the 


latest and best style, have been brought to 
light. Bull. Inst. i843, pp. 37, 38 ; cf. 
Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 213, tav. 35, 2. At 
Marciano, a village on the heights by the 
road-side, a few miles from Fojano, tombs 
have been opened, containing numerous 
urns. BuU. Inst. 1830, p. 202 ; 1868, 
p. 133. At Farneta, also, inscriptions have 
been found, and at Brolio, 24 miles from 
Arezzo, beautiful bronzes, many of which 
are preserved in the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence. Vide sicpra, p. 87. At Casalta, 
also, in the Yal di Chiana, the beautiful 
vases in the Museum of Arezzo, represent- 
ing Pelops and Hippodameia, and the death 
of (Enomaas, were found. See p. 389. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LVII. 


North of Clusium the Itineraries give us tlie following stations, on the 

VIA CASSIA. 

{Continued from page 313.) 


AITTONINE 

ITINERARY. 

Clusium. 


Ad Statuas 

M.P. XII. 

Arretium 

XXV. 

Ad Fines, sive Casas 

Csesarianas 

XXV. 

Floreutiam 

XXV. 

Pistorium 

XXV. 

Lucam 

XXV. 


PBUTINGERIAN TABLE, 


Clusium. 

Ad Novas 

VIIII. 

Ad Grsecos 

VIIII. 

Ad Joglandem 

XII. 

Bituriha 

X. 

Ad Aqnileia 

XIIIL 

Floi*entia Tuscoruni 

— 

Arnum li. 

— 

In Portu 

IIII. 

Valuata 

XVII. 

Pisis 

VIII. 


Prom Clusium a second road ran more to the "west to Sena, and ajDparentlv 
to Florentia, according to the same Table ; but the distances are Ycry 
incorrect. 


Clusium. 


Ad Novas 

VIIII. 

Manliana 

VIII. 

Ad Mensulas 

XVIIL 

Umbro d. 

XVI. 

Sena Julia 

VI. 

Ad Sextum 

XVI. 

— 

XXXIII. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

CITTA LA PIEVE. 

Tokens of tke dead — the wondrous fame 

Of the past world 

Traditions dark and old, whence evil creeds 
Start forth. Shelley. 

The most prominent feature in the scenery of Cliiusi, after 
jMonte Cetona, is the town of Citta la Pieve, which stands in a 
eommanding position, cresting with its towers the lofty hill 
to the south-east, which imxoends almost x>recij)itously over the 
deep valley through which the railx'oad runs to Orvieto and 
Pome. It is but six or seven miles from Chiiisi, and the road 
is delightful, winding first through w^oods of brave old oaks, 
baring their lichen-clad boughs to the winter sky, above an 
undergrowth of juni}3er and fern ; and then, on the higher part of 
the ascent, commanding extensive views over the luxuriant vale 
of Chiana, and the broad Thi’asymene with its islands, to the 
Apennines stretching their snow half across the horizon. 

Citta la Pieve shows no local traces of Etruscan antiquity, 
although tombs of that character have been found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Its name, however, a corruption of 
Civitas Plebis, seems to indicate at least a Koman origin. The 
town is neat and clean, and built entirely of brick, a most 
unusual feature in this part of Italy. As it contains numerous 
works of Pietro Perugino, who was born here, to say nothing of 
his jxaint-pots and sundry letters from his owm hand, together 
with some interesting Etruscan remains, the traveller may be 
induced to halt here for the night. Let loim, in that case, seek 
shelter at the ‘‘Locanda de’ Tre Mori,” where he will find the best 
accommodation the town can afford. 

The Etruscan antiquities are to be seen in the houses of 
tlie Signori Taccini, Mazzuoli, and Quindici. The last-named 
gentleman has a sitting figure of Proserpine, in admirable 
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preservation, and in that and other respects superior to every 
similar monument I remember to have seen in Etruria. It is of 
cispo, nearly as large as life, and retains traces of colour and 
gilding. The goddess is represented, as usual, sitting in a 
curule chair, which in this instance is flanked on each side by a 
winged sphinx, and covered behind with a lion’s skin, but in 
spite of the rigidity of early art, and the stiff' folds of her drapery,, 
there is a dignity and even ease about her figure rarely seen in 
works of so archaic a period. In this, and the ideality of her 
features, which are certainly not iconic, she seems to illustrate- 
Homers epithet of dyam) n€p(re<|)dreta. Her head, which is- 
movable, as usual, the figure being a cinerary urn, is bound 
with a quadruple stephane or chaplet, gilt ; but she wears nc^ 
other ornaments. In her right hand, which she rests on the 
head of the sphinx on that side, she appears to have held some 
object, probably a wand; her left reposes on the arm of the chair, 
and holds the customary pomegranate. This monument, for its 
excellent style of archaic art, and its almost perfect state of 
preservation, demands a place in a museum, but the piuce asked 
for it by its possessor will exclude it from any but a national 
collection. 

Signor Luigi Mazzuoli j)ossesses a number of vases, principally 
Greek, of the Third style, which he excavated at Gugiiella, six or 
seven miles north of La Pieve, on the hill of Santa Maria, above 
the Lake of Chiusi. 

The Taccini Collection, 

The most beautiful collection of Etruscan antiquities in Citta la 
Pieve is in the possession of Signor di Giorgi Taccini, who lives 
in a beautiful villa outside the town, but keeps his antiquarian 
treasures in his house within the walls. His collection of urns i& 
l^articularly choice, for their admirable preservation, and their poly- 
chrome character, as well as for the superior art many of them 
display, and the novelty of the subjects in some of the reliefs. 

I. The monument which strikes your eye on entering is a 
cinerary urn of alabaster, on whose lid reposes the figure of a 
man half-draped, patera in one hand, as usual, hut his other 
passed round the neck of a woman, wdio, mstead of reclining, sits 
on the couch beside him, resting her feet on a stool. Her feet 
form part of the urn, but the rest of her body is attached to the 
lid. Her eyes, lips, cheeks, hair, are all painted to the life, and 
her robes are decorated with a red border. In this urn were 
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found two magnificent necklaces, two sj^irals for the hair, a very 
large earring, and some small acorns — all of gold, which are 
exhibited in the same chamber. 

II. An urn with a recumbent male figure, named ^^Larth 
Purnei Kurke.” The relief exhibits a combat between two men 
on horseback and four on foot. The design is full of spirit, and 
appears to be taken from a Grreek original. At one end of the 
urn is represented the suicide of Ajax; at the other, a warrior is 
sinking in death, with a bird j)erched on his helmet, in the act of 
pecking out his eyes. The urn retains traces of the colouring 
with wdiich it \vas decorated. 

III. On the lid of this urn a woman reclines, with an coiochoe 
ill her hand. She is named ‘^Larthi Purnei Eajialnisa.” In 
the relief the Death of Laius is represented with the usual 
features — the chariot overthrown — one horse struggling on the 
ground — a Fury with a torch seizing another by the bridle — 
OEdipus unconsciously cutting down his own father, assisted by 
a comrade who brandishes a fragment of the wheel over the 
Xirostrate king. 

IV. Another urn, on whose lid reclines a short stumpy 
figure, a true obesics Etrusciis,'' named ''Arnti Purni,’' dis- 
plays in its relief a rare subject, generally supposed to be the 
murder of Agamemnon by Clytsemnestra. A figure draped to the 
feet, and whose head is covered with a veil, sits on a chair in the 
centre of the scene. Or)posite stands a woman, clad in tunic and 
mantle, who with a stool lifted high over her head, is in the act of 
striking down the veiled figure. Two armed men flank the scene.^ 

V. An urn with a male figure, called Larth Purni Larthi 
Eauphesa.” The relief displays a scene wFich may be intei'preted 
as Electra and her brother Orestes at the tomb of Agamemnon, 
although no sepmlchre is visible. She stands naked, yet Avearing 
the usual adornments of her sex, in an attitude of deep dejection; 
Orestes, also without drapery, sits w’-eeping below her ; Pjdades 
sits by his side ; a female attendant brings a wine-jar and a i)late 


^ Count Giancarlo Conestabile (Bull. 
Inst. 1864, p. 231) takes the veiled figure 
for a woman, but does not attempt to put 
another interj)retation on the scene. If it 
be a male, as it appeared to me, it may well 
be intended for Agamemnon. It certainly 
does not agree with the description given 
by Homer, who (Odys. XI. 410) represents 
the king of men ” as treacherously slain 
^t a banquet by Aigisthus and Olytjem- 


nestra. Cf. Soph. Electra, 204. It is more 
accordant with the version of iEschylus, 
who represents him as slain by his treacher- 
ous wife, who threw a net over him wlien 
in the bath, and despatched him with a 
double-edged weapon (Again. 1492, 1496, 
1516, 1539). Euripides (Orest. 26) does 
not specify a net, but describes her as using 
a garment from which he could not escape. 
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of fruit, an offering, perhaps, to the manes of the deceased. Two 
horses are held by warriors behind, and two armed men, one at 
each end, complete the scene. 

VI. Another urn shows the oft repeated subject of the Theban 
Brothers, here told in a novel manner. The combatants are 
preparing for the encounter, each being held back b}^ a female 
figure, who in this case may represent their good genius, but the 
winged Fury, who with a monstrous serpent bound round her 
waist, springs from an altar in the midst, shows herself as their 
Ker, or the demon of their doom, although without the teeth and 
claws of a wild beast, as she was represented in a similar scene 
on the Chest of Cypselus.^ At one end of the urn stands Charun, 
leaning on his mallet ; at the other sits a hideous she-demon, 
with two fearful snakes springing from her shoulders. This urn 
retains many vestiges of the colour with which it was decorated. 

VII. An alabaster urn with a headless male figure, named 
^A4.rnth Purni Kiirkesa.’’ The principal figure in the relief is a 
young man with dishevelled hair, and without drapery, though he 
wears a long necklace of hnllce and tiny vases stiaing together 
alternately, wiio sits, resting a lyre on his thigh, as though he 
were about to strike its chords. Behind him is the head of a 
horse, whose bridle is held by a bearded and armed warrior. In 
the foreground are two female figures, one of wiiom, though on her 
knees, is armed with a sword. A warrior at each end completes 
the scene. It is not easy to interpret this singular subject. 

VIII. Another man of the same family — ^^Larth Purni Alpha’ ^ 
— ^I'eclines on the lid. The I’elief shows two young warriors about 
to engage in combat for a girl who sits half-draped on the ground 
between them. A Lasa, with a scroll in one hand, holds a hoi'se 
by the bridle with the other. 

Other urns display combats between warriors on foot or on horse- 
back, but have nothing sufficient!}" remarkable, either as regards 
the art or the subject of the reliefs, to require a particular notice. 

The antiquities in this collection w^ere found some five or six 
years since, in the plain below Citta la Pieve to the "west, or rather 
in a wooded hill called ^^11 Butarone,” w^hich forms the further 
extremity of ^^Poggio Lungo,” the long range of oak-covered 
heights, which stretch southw^ard from the railway station at 
Chiusi, The tombs which yielded them doubtless belonged to 
the necropolis of Clusium, 


- Pausan. V. 19. 6. 
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XEEZZO.—ARRETIUM. 

Sic tempera verti 

<]ermmus, atque illas adsumere robora gentes, 

Ooncidere lias. 

Ovid. 

Can any good come out of Nazareth ? ” was asked of old* 
Can any good come elsewhere than from Arezzo ? ” one is 
ready to inquire, on beholding the ^numerous tablets in the 
streets of that city, recording the unparalleled yirtues and talents 
of her sons. Here dwelt ^Hhe monarch of wisdom,” — there ^^an 
incomparable pupil of Melpomene,” — this was ^^the stoutest 
ohamjhon of Tuscany, the dread and terror of the Turks,’’ — and 
that, — the world ne’er saw his like, — for 

Natura il face, e poi rnppe la stampa” — ^ 

no unapt metaphor for a city of potters, as this was of old. 
Verily may it be said, Parlmio in Arezzo ancoraisassV — the 
very stones are eloquent of the past glories of Arezzo, and of her 
maternal xoride. Yet some of her children’s names have filled 
the trump, not only of Tuscan, but of universal fame ,* and the 
city which has produced a Maecenas and a Petrarch may be 
pardoned for a little vanity.^ 

It is not for me to set forth the modern glories of Arezzo — her 
Cathedral with its choice monuments of sculpture and painting — 
the quaint-fashioned church of La Pieve — the localities immor- 
talised by Boccaccio — the delightful j)roinenade on her ramparts 

^ This idea has been beautifully i*endered bard, might well have dispensed with it, 
by Byron — has his monument in Arezzo. On the grass- 

Sighing that Nature made but one such plot by the Duomo is a granite column to 
man, his memory. — “ 0. Oilnio Maecenati Arre- 

And broke the die, in moulding Sheridan.” tino, Concives tanto nomine decorati, P. C, 
^ Even Maecenas, who, having found his Prid. Idas Mai 1819, l. d. s. o.” 
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— the produce of her vineyards, renowned in ancient times/ and 
sung at the present day, as the juice which 

Yermigliuzzo, 

Brill antuzzo, 

Fa superbo V Aretino. 

But I may assure the traveller that nowhere on his journeyings 
in Etruria will he find better accommodation than at LaVittoria, 
or the Locanda Eeale d’ Inghilterra, at Arezzo.^ 

This large and lively city is the representative of the ancient 
Arretium or Aretium,^ a venerable city of Etruria, and one of 
the Twelve of the Confederation. Of its origin we have no 
record.^ The earliest notice of it is, that with Clusium, Yola- 
terr^e, Eusellae, and Vetulonia, it engaged to assist the Latins 
against Tarquinius Prisons.'^ We next hear of it in the 3^ear 
443 (b.c. 311) as refraining from joining the rest of the Etruscan 
cities in their attack on Sutrium, then an ally of Eome ; ® yet it 
must have been drawn into the war, for in the following year, it 
is said, jointty with Perusia and Cortona, all three among the 
chief cities of Etruria, to have sought and obtained a truce for 
thirty years.^ 

In the year 453 (b.c. 301) the citizens of Arretium rose against 
their leading family, the Cilnii, whose great wealth had excited 
their jealousy, and drove them out of the city. The Eomans. 
espoused the cause of the exiles, and Valerius Maximus, the 
dictator, marched against the Arretines and the other Etruscans- 
wdio had joined them ; but during his absence from the amiy, in 
order to reconsult the ausxhces at Eome, his lieutenant in 
command fell into an ambuscade, and met with a signal defeat. 
The Etruscans, however, were eventually overcome in the fields- 
of Eusellae, and their might was broken.^ 


^ Arretium had three sorts of grapes — 
■“talpana, et etesiaca, et conseminia” — 
whose peculimuties are set forth by Pliny, 
XIV. 4, 7. 

^ Arezzo is 18 miles from Cortona, 31 
from Montepulciano, more than 40 from 
Chiusi, nearly as many from Siena, and 
51 from Florence. 

^ It is spelt both ways by classic writers ; 
blit ancient inscriptions always give Arre- 
tium. Gluver. 11. p. 571. 

® Gluver considered it to have been prior 
to the Trojan War, and to have been 
founded either by the Umbri or Pelasgi. 
But there is no statement to that effect in 


ancient writers. 

7 Dion. Hal. III. c. 51. This, as already 
stated with reference to the other four cities, 
is a proof of the rank Arretium took as one 
of the Twelve ; which is fully confirmed by 
Livy. 

8 Liv. IX. 32. 

3 Liv. IX. 37 ; Diodor. Sic. XX. p. 773. 

^ Liv. X. 3-5. Some authorities, adds. 
Livy, state that there was no warfare con- 
sequent on the insurrection of the Arretines, 
but that it was peaceably suppressed, and 
the Gilnian family restored to the favour of 
the people. It was of this royal ” house 
that Mcecenas came. 
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111 the war which the Etruscans, in alliance with the Gauls 
and Umbrians, waged against Home in the ^^ears 459 and 460, 
Arretium took j)art, and with Perusia and Volsinii, the mightiest 
cities of the land, sustained another defeat in the neighbourhood 
of Kusellse, and was forced to sue for peace. ^ 

The last mention we find of Arretium, in the time of national 
independence, is that it was besieged by the Gauls about the 
year 469, and that the Eomans, vainly endeavouring to relieve 
it, met with a signal defeat under its walls.^ There is no record 
of the date or the manner of its final conquest b}’’ Eonie. It 
was at Arretium that the consul Flaminius fixed his camp before 
the fatal overthrow on the shores of the Thrasymene.'^^ The city 
did not remain faithful during the Punic War, but made several 
•efibrts to throw off the yoke, and the Romans were compelled to 
make hostages of the sons of the senators, and put new keys on 
the city-gates. “ Y’et towards the close of the war, Arretium 
furnished her quota of supplies — corn, weapons, and other 
munitions of war — for Scipio’s fleet.^ In the civil contests of 
Sylla and Marius, she sided with the latter, and would have 
suffered from the victor the loss of her lands and citizenship, but 
for the eloquence of Cicero, wdio pleaded her cause.^ Many of 
the colonists afterwards espoused the cause of Catiline.*'^ In the 
war between Csesar and Pompey, Arretium was one of the first 
places seized by the former.^ Her fertile lands were three times 
l^artitioned among the soldiers of the Eepublic, and the colonies 
established were distinguished by the names of Arretium Vetus, 
Fidens, and Juliumd The former was still one of the chief 


2 Liv. X. 37. — Tres validissimss urbes, 
Etrurias capita, Volsinii, Perusia, Arretium, 
pacem peti^re. 

^ Polyb. ir. 19. Orosius (III. 22) refers 
tins event to the year 463, but if be is 
correct in stating that it was in the consulate 
of Dolabella and Domitius, it occurred, in 
471 (b.o. 283). 

Liv. XXII. 2, 3 ; Polyb. III. 77, 80 ; 
Cicero (de Divin. I. 35) tells us that the 
Consul and bis borse bere fell suddenly to 
tbe ground before a statue of Jupiter 
Stator, yet he neglected tbe omen ; and 
when be consulted tbe auspices, though tbe 
holy chickens would not feed propitiously, 
he refused to regard tbe warning, and 
marched out to bis own destruction. 

5 Liv. XXVII. 21, 22, 24. 

6 Liv. XXVIII. 45, 


' Cicero, pro Csecina, 33 ; ad Attic. T. 
19. 

Cicero, pro Murend, 24. 

Cicero, ad Divers. XVL 12 ; Csesar, 
Bell Civ, I. 11. 

^ Piin. III. 8. Repetti (1. p. 113) 
refers tbe colony of Arretium Fidens to 
Sylla ; yet Cicero (ad Attic. I. 19) ex- 
pressly states that though Sylla had confis- 
cated the lauds of tbe Arretini, he was 
l)revented by himself from dividing them 
among his legions, Tbe Arretium Julium 
was established under the Tiiumvirate, as 
Frontinus (de Coloniis) assures us. Arreti um 
is also mentioned as a colony by Ptolemy 
(p. 72, ed. Bert,), and as a municipiuin by 
Isidor (Orig. XX. 4), and by inscriptions. 
Dempster, 11. p. 311. Cluver (11. i3. 572) 
thinks it must have been a municipium of 
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cities of P'itruriii iiiidcv llie Kiniure.'^ Tliougli said to have been 
destroyed by Totila, the A'andal, Arrctiimi rose from her ashes, 
'withstood all the vicissitudes of the dark aj^es, which proved so 
fatal to many of her fellows, a.ml is still represented by a city, 
which, though shorn of her ancient pre-eminence, takes rank 
among the chief of Tuscany, 

'riie walls of Arretiuiii were renowned of old for the peculiarity 
and beauty of their construction, being formed of brick’’’ — the 
only instance on reca)rd of such a material bc‘ing emi)loyed in an 
Etruscan town. It has been asserted that those ancient forti- 
fications still inclose the modern city : but after a careful exami- 
nati(»n, I am convinced that not a fragment of the existing walls 
can lay (tlaim to an Etruscan origin,^ In truth, it a2)i)ears to 
me extremely questionable if Arezzo oc(*upies the site* of the 
original city. 

Signor (iainurriiii, however, to whose courtesy J am indt'bted 
for much valiuibh', information res2)ecting this his native city, is 
of the contrary opinion, and though he does not claim the 
existing fortifications to be of Ktruscan construction, he assures 
me that the line of the original walls ciaii be clearly traced, and 
that fragments of tlnau are to he seen in tlie Via f’oleitrone, the 
lh)j-go Tnto, and llorgo degli Orti, all of iaodowon masonry. I 


the tliird kind dosrrilicd l)y FchIuh {itnh 
rnre)^ of wliicli ilie iiilmldtants <!nj(»,Vfd tin- 
1 ‘itizensliiiJ of Ilouic, to^ethev with the 
inionwil {idininiHtnition of tlioii- own city. 

“ Stiaho, V. i>. n<^ statcH iliat it 

wjiH tlic luoHt inlaiul oity of Ktiairia, and a 
thousand ntndln (l^f) miles) from Ihuiic : 
whicdi is less than the real distanoo. The 
Aiitonine Itinorary is nearer the tiaith in 
making the distanoc miles. See pp. 
31 374. 

Vitrnv, IT. 8.— E iateiv , in Italia 
Avetii vetnstum ojirc^ie factum murum. cf. 
IMin. XXXV. 4y. It may be romarke<{ 
that both Vitruvius and Pliny sjieuk of tliis 
wall in tlie singular numher. From tins 
Signor (Tamurrini concludes that they do 
not refer to the foitificatloiis of the city, 
])ut to some particmlar i>icce of walling of 
that 2>Gculiar construction, and he thinks 
he luts found vestiges of this wall at two 
points witliin Arezzo, constructed of hricks 
nearly a yard long. Yet the siiiguhir 
numher is frequently \ised by the Homan 
historians when speaking of the fortifica- 
tions in general of a city, and we see no 


re.uson to doubt that A’itruvius and Piin.s 
so used it in this instance. 

So far are tJic walls of Arezzo from 
being of PXruscan construction, iliat there 
is not a fragment of such antiquity in the 
entire circuit. J have fully satisfied myself 
on this imini. The walls arc for the most 
part of wpiared stones, not n alike bricks, 
in size and form, put together with cement ; 
and they arc patched licre and there with 
larger masonry also cemented, and of yet 
more recent date— all nndoubtcdly the work 
of the middle ages, and of no remote i»eriod. 
In the walls in the higher part of the 
tow'n, around tho Cathedral, there arc frag- 
ments ot earlier construction, of brick -work, 
possibly Homan, for it is like that in build- 
iugs of late Imperial times. The best IVag- 
ments are near the Porta del Oasentino. 
Tlie brick w(»rk of the Etruscans, thein’ecop- 
tors of the Homans in architecture, may la* 
supposed to have resembled the fragments 
found at Vcii (Vol. 1. p. 13), or the earlier 
structures of tho Homans, rather than any 
later style of tliat people. 
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regret lliat since tlie receipt of this information, I have not been 
able to revisit Arezzo. 

In the garden of the Passionist Convent, in the lower part of 
the town, are some Eoman ruins, of ojyits retie iilatwn, commonly 
called the Amphitheatre, but not a seat remains in the cavea to 
indicate that such was the purpose of the structure. Like the 
amphitheatre of Volterra, and the theatre of Fiesole, this building 
was long considered to be Etruscan, but its Eoman origin is 
most manifest.^ 

Arretiuin was celebrated of old for her pottery, which was of 
red ware.^ Pliny speaks of it in connection with that of Samos, 
Surrentum, Saguntum, and Pergainos, and says it was used for 
dry meats as wnll as for liquids, and wns sent to various parts of 
the world.'^ It was much employed for ordinary pur|)oses, and on 
this account is sneered at b}^ Martial.^ 

In excavations made at various times within the walls of 
Arezzo, generally in laying the foundations of buildings, much 
of this pottery has been brought to light ; in one place, indeed, 
the site of a factory was clearly indicated.^ This ware is of very 
fine clay, of a bright coral hue, adorned with reliefs, rather of 
fiowers than of figures, and bearing the maker’s name at the 
bottom of the vase. In foimi, material, decoration, and stjde of 
art, it is so totally unlike the produce of any Etruscan necropolis, 
that it scarcely needs the Latin inscriptions to mark its origin.^ 


^ (xori (Mus. Etnis. III. p. 55, cl. I. tab. 
7) took it to be Eti-iiscan. Did not remains 
of seats, steps, and prcecinctione,% exist 
beneath the soil, as Gori affirms, I should 
take the ruin for a bath, as it bears more 
resemblance to certain structures of that 
description, than lo an amphitheatre. 

® Isidor. Orig. XX. 4. 

7 Plin. XXXY. 46. — Sarnia etiamnum in 
esculetis laudantur. Ketinet hanc nobili- 
tatem et Arret ium in Italic, ; et calicuin 
tantmn, Surrentum, Asta, Pollentia ; in 
Hispania Saguntum, in Asia Perga- 
mum .... sic gentes nobilitantur. Hsec 
quoque x> 2 r maria terrasque ultro citroque 
portantur, insignibus I'otos officinis. 

® Mart. I. epig. 54, 6 — 

Sic Aretinee violant crystallina testfo. 

And again, XIV. 98 — 

Aretina nimis ne spernas vasa, nionemus ; 
Lautus erat Tuscis Porsena fictilibiis. 

That the pottery of Arrotium was used for 


ordinary purposes is also shown by Persiiis 
(I. 130), who speaks of an cedile breaking- 
those imts which were not of just measure. 

^ In laying the foundations of the new 
theatre a quantity of this ware was found, 
together with moulds for casting the 
reliefs, and remains of vitrified earth — 
marking the site of a pottery. Bull. Inst. 
1830, p. 238. In very recent excavations, 
Signor Gamurrini has brought to light arv 
abundance of this red ware, all in frag- 
ments. It is now in the house of his^ 
relative, Signor Giudice. 

^ The inscription is generally the maker’s 
name alone, though his business and the- 
site of the manufacture are sometimes- 
added, thus — 

A . TITI . 

PiGvn 

ABKTET . 

Bull. Inst. 1834, pp, 102, 150. For the 
names stamped on these vases, see Fabroni, 
Vasi Fittili Aretini, tav. 11 ; Bull. Inst.. 
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Moreover, tlie decorations betraj- a late period of art the 
elegance and finish of Augustan times, not the simplicity and 
severity of the purely Etruscan style— very unlike the quaint 
reliefs on the pottery of the neighbouring district of Cliiiisi. 
The subiects, too, are not the strange cliimferas of the early 
monuments of Etnuia, nor the scenes of Etruscan and Greek 
mythology on the urns, on the walls of tombs, and on the 
painted vases ; but in general unmeaning arabesques, like those ot 
Pompeii, tliough figures are occasionally introduced. Is one of this 
ware, so far as I can learn, has been found with Etruscan inscrip- 
tions’ or devices ; nor ever in Etruscan tombs, tbougli often in 
Roman ones of the early Empire.^ Therefore, though it were 
too much to assert that the Etruscans never formed such a ware, 
it is probable that all hitherto fomid is of Roman times. It is 
discovered chiefly, hut not exclusivelj', at Arezzo. Specimens o 
it are occasionally brought to light on other sites in Etnma; it 
is found also, and in abundance, at Modena.® 

From the excavations made at various periods within and 
around the walls of Arezzo, it is pretty evident that the Etruscan 
necropolis, though not the Etimscan city, occupied the site of the 
modern town. On the low ground, near the railway station, at a 
spot called I’ratello del Poggio, to the left of the circular Piazza, 
which you cross on the way from the station to the town, 
numerous Etruscan tombs have been found, which have yielded 
pots of black bucchero, together with some painted vases, and 


1834, pp. 102, 150. Some of tliese names 
are Grreek, wbicli Ingliirami regards as a 
proof that the Etruscans employed Grreek 
artiste. Mon. Etrns. V. p. 11. 

2 The only instance, I believe, in -whicli 
this pottery has been found in connection 
■w'itli Etruscan articles, is wliere a small 
marble nrn with a bilingnal inscription, 
now ill the Museum, was discovered in a 
niche in a rock, half a mile from Arezzo, 
surrounded by these red vases. Bull. Inst. 
1S34, p. 149- But from this we can only 
deduce that the Etruscan character had 
not wholly fallen into disuse at the period 
of the manufacture of this ware. Miiller 
(Etrusk. IT. 3, 1) regarded this pottery as 
Etruscan ; but his ’ opinion appears to be 
formed rather on the notices of the ancients 
fhan on practical acquaintance. 

3 In the British Museum is a tazza of 
this red ware, with the word “lapi on 
it, found, with others of the same descrip- 


tion, at Toscanella. Bull. Inst. 1839, j). 
28. The same pottery has been discovered 
in some quantity at Cervetri. Bull. Inst. 
1839, p. 20. I have found many frag- 
ments on the Ara Eegina at Tarquinii. The 
red ware, found in abundance at Modena, 
is precisely like this of Arezzo, even to the 
names and seals of the potters, which are 
often identical (Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 14 ; 
1841, p. 144)-— a fact, which as Mutina 
had Also its peculiar pottery (Elin. loc. cit. 
— habent et Tralles opera sua, et Mutina in 
ItaliA) must be explained by the commerce 
which existed in such articles. 

For an account of the Arretine pottery 
see Br. Fahroni’s work, ^‘Storia degU 
Antiehi Yasi Fittili Aretini,” 1841, 8vo, pp. 
78. Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. V. pp. 1-12, 
tav- L And besides the notices in the 
publications of the Archaeological Institute, 
already cited, see Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 105. 
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little figures and mirrors in bronze. Etruscan inscrij)tions liaTe 
been found in the river as well as beneath the walls on that side 
of the city. In the spring of 1869, at a very short distance from 
the walls, Signor Gamurrini found 180 idols of bronze, with 
many votive ofi;erings, intaglios with oriental figures, gold and 
silver rings, some early black w^are, and specimens of the (bs node 
in very large quantities, but no other ancient money. He would 
refer all these objects to the i^eriod between the fourth and fifth 
centuries of Eome. At the same time, within the walls, he 
discovered an ancient Etruscan cemeteiy, from which he brought 
to light two large i^ainted vases of very archaic character, one of 
them shovvdng two winged Furies running, the other the contest 
of the Centaurs with the Lapithse. In both cases the figures 
were painted black, on the natural colour of the clay, but the 
ground having been cut aw^ay, they were left in flat relief — a 
mode of decoration unique on figured vases.^ 

Museo Pubblico. 

There w^ere formerly two collections of antiquities at Arezzo — 
the Museo Pubblico, and the Museo Bacci. The latter was once 
of great renowm, but after being much reduced by sales, it was 
incorporated some years since with the Public Museum. 

Every article in this collection is labelled with the name of the 
spot on which it w^as found — an admirable system, wiiich greatly 
facilitates the studies of the antiquary, and ought to be adopted 
in every museum. It is due to Professor Fabroni, the learned 
Director. 

This collection is stored in three rooms. 

The first room contains the bronzes. Here are numerous 

simulacx’a Etrusca'*’ — little figures of deities of all descrij)- 
tions, but principally Lares and Genii, many Etruscan, some 
Boman ; mirrors with mythological subjects, with figured 

handles, strigils, Jibidce, flesh-hooks, sacrificial knives, coins, ^ 
and a variety of objects in the same metal. Bronzes seem to 


^ Bull. Inst. 1S69, i>. 72, — Gamximni. 

® Tlie coins wHcli are commonly attri- 
buted to Arretium have a wlicel on the 
obverse ; and an anchor or the lorow of a 
ship, on the reverse, — both equally in- 
appropriato emblems for a city which was 
further removed from the sea than any in 
Etruria, hfor does the legend, in Etruscan 
letters, ‘'Wpn,” bear any obvious relation 
VOL. II. 


to Arretium. IMore approi^riate are those 
which, with the wheel on the obverse, 
have a vase on the reverse, either a h'atet% 
or an ampho'^'a. Marchi and Tessiexi refer 
those with the former to Arretium Vetus, 
and those with the latter to the Homan 
colony of Airetium Fidens. Ms Grave, 
class. III. tav. 5, 6 ; Bull. Inst. 1839, 
Pl>. 123-4 ; Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 104. 

0 0 
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haye been particularly abrindant in tlie Etruscan tombs of 
Arretium, Cortona, and Perugia, and bear a much larger pro- 
portion to the pottery, than in the cemeteries near the coast. 

The celebrated bronze Chimsera of the Florence Grallery was 
found at Arezzo in 1534, beneath the walls to the noidh-west.^ 
And the Minerva in the same Galleiy, which is generally thought 
to be a work of early Greek art, but may possibly be Etruscan, 
was also discovered on this site.*^ 

In the Second Room is the pottery. Here are two cases of 
black ware, of early and of late date. Many vases from 
Sarteano, of red as well as of black ware ; a canojncs with 
movable head and arms, from the same place ; a covered pot 
from Badicofani, with an Etruscan inscription, ‘‘Pupli Taiintia/’^ 
which calls to mind the celebrated Ghibelline bishop, Guido 
Taiiati, wdiose tomb, so rich in storied reliefs, forms one of the 
chief ornaments of Arezzo Cathedral. Here is also an abun- 
dance of the local red w^are, chiefly in fragments, and mostly 
found within the walls of Arezzo, with the pigments also, and 
moulds, in yellow w^are or in white stone, and the instruments of 
bronze or ivory with points of different shapes, with wiiicli the 
moulds were fashioned. He wiio admires majolica nmy here 
revel in a splendid collection of plates, of which it is not my 
province to treat. 

On a stand in the centre of this room is a vase of Avonderful 
beauty. It is a krater of large size, with handles rising above 
the rim. Hercules is here represented combating the Amazons. 
In the centre the son of Alcmena, with his lion-skin over his 
head, and wra^^t round his left arm, liolds out his bow and arrow 
with the same hand, while he strikes with uplifted club at the 
three Amazons before him. Tw^o of them named Lesyle 
and Theaso,’' who are fully armed like hoplitoi, in helmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, and with swords by their sides, are aiming 
their lances at the hero, while protecting themselves with their 
Ai'golic shields, one of wiiich shows a Gorgoifs head as its device. 
A third called Teisipyle,'' wears a similar helmet, but no 
other armour, her only w^eaj)on being a bow, with which she is 
speeding an arrow against the god. Her curiously formed quiver 
hangs at her left side, suspended by a strap from her neck- She 

^ Ut supra, pp, 7 4, 89. addition of a small stroke would convert 

7 Vt supra, pp. 86, 87. tke l into on. Yet the name of “ Tarlnia ” 

® Micali (Kon. Ined. p. 386, tav. LV. occurs on an Etruscan nrn in one of the 

6) reads it '"Pupli Tarchntias,” or Publius tombs of Perugia. 

Yarchiintias. He may be right, for the 
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is clad in anaxyrides, a garment fitting closely to lier figure, and 
coYering her whole body, save her head, hands, and feet, and 
strangely banded in every part, as shown in the woodcut on page 
887. The demi-god has already vanquished one of his fair foes,. 
"'Kyuoime,” wdio having received three fearful wounds apparently 
from his sword, which he has returned to its sheath, is sinking 
to the ground at his feet. The shield on her arm displays a 
kantharus as its device, and on her cuirass is the figure of a 
small lion. Behind '' HEBAmES,” is a Greek called “ Telamon,’^ 
accoutred precisely like the three Amazons, and with a lion on 
his shield, cutting dowui his foe '' Toksis,” on whom he has 
already inflicted three wounds. She is dressed in the same 
harlequin costume as Teisipyle, but wears a Phiygian cap 
instead of a helmet. On the reverse of the vase, four other 
Amazons are rushing up to assist their comrades — three of them 
armed like Greeks, with large circular shields, bearing devices of 
a scorpion, a raven, and a kantharus, and the fourth in a banded 
dress, wearing a Phrygian cap, and armed with boW' and arrow^s. 
The neck of the vase shows a Bacchic dance of some tw^enty 
figures of both sexes.^ 

Beneath this vase is another of the form called stamnos, repre- 
senting the departure of a warrior, and his return from the field, 
discovered at Alberoro, nine miles from Arezzo on the road to 
Fojano,^ — a beautiful vase in the Third Style. 

The Third Boom contains Etruscan sepulchral urns of traver- 
tine, alabaster, or marble, mixed witliEoman cinerary urns of stone 
with Latin inscriptions. Most of the Etruscan urns are without 
recumbent figures, but all bear inscriptions ; in one which was 
found at Lucignano, in the Val di Chiana, I noticed the historical 
name of Spurinna.^ One urn of late date, found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Arezzo surrounded by the red Aretine pottery, 
is remarkable for a bilingual inscription. The Etruscan is 
imperfect, but seems to run — 

V. CASZI. C. CLANS. 

The Latin is — 

C. CASSIUS, c. F. 

SATUBNINUS. 

® This vase is illustrated in Mon. Inst. demi-god presented liim witli a cup. 
Yin. tav. 6 ; and described Ann. Inst. Peisander, ap. Atlien. XL 24. Of. Panotka 
1864, pp. 239-246. (Otto Jalin.) Telamon, Arch. Zeit. iv. p. 107, ^ 

according to the legend, -vvas the companion ^ Bull. Inst. 1SS8, p. 74. 
of Hercules in liis expedition against Troy, ^ ^ letters the inscription would 

and for the great valour he displayed the he . sPuni^^Ei . tetinai.” 
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Saturninus finds no equivalent in the Etruscan. It is singular 
that the Y^elus of the Etruscan should be translated by Gains, 
but the same thing occurs in other bilingual inscriptions.^ A 
few of the urns bear reliefs ; among them one with a square 
altar surmounted by three obelisks, and with a man or woman 
on each side of it, is remarkable. Another shows a marine 
monster of unusual form, for it has three human bodies united, 
terminating in a pair of fish-tails. The central body flourishes 
an oar, the outer ones a^Dpear to be hurling rocks. There is also 
an Etruscan lion couchant, in stone. 

In a case in this room are displayed a few urns of terra-cotta, 
bearing the usual subjects of the Theban Brothers, Cadmus, &c. 
One, however, shows an arched doorway, the gate of Orcus, on 
each side of which a winged Fuiy,- with torch and buskins, sits 
upon a rock, in an attitude of expectation ; one of them having 
just extinguished her torch. Here are some x>ortrait-heads in 
the same material ; and numerous little figures of babies, votive 
offerings, all from the same mould. 

In the centre of the room is a beautiful cmpliora, in the Third 
Style, with a brilliant polish — from Casalta. Pelops,” crowned 
with laurel, and w^earing a chlamys decorated with flowers, is 
driving a quadriga at full speed, his hair and drapery streaming 
behind him in the wind. His bride, Ippodamea,” whom he 
has won in the race, stands before him in the car. Myrtilus 
seems to lie beneath the horses’ feet.*^ 

Another vase represents the death of CEnomaus. A quadriga 
is driven, at full gallop, by the treacherous Myrtilus, by whose 
side stood his lord in complete armour, but he has just relaxed 
his hold on the antyx, or front rail of the chariot, and is falling 
out of it backwards. A tripod on a Doric column behind the 
car, marks the goal. 

It has been stated that there were three Homan colonies of the 
name of Arretium, distinguished by the epithets of Vetus, 
Fidens, and Julium. The first was evidently the Etruscan city, 
and has generally been identified wuth Arezzo ; the other two are 
supposed to be in the neighbourhood, but their sites are not 
satisfactorily determined.^ I am persuaded, however, that Arezzo 
does not occupy the original site, though probably that of one of 

^ lit suptrCf IX 306. See also Lanzi, ^ Ann. Inst. 1864, 83 “94 ; Mon. Inst. 

11. XX 342 ; Bull. Inst. 1833, ix 51 ; 1834, YIII.tav.3. Kekul6 tates tkis fragmentary 
ID. 149 ; Cains is also used as tlie equivalent figure for a dolpMn, 
of Larth. ^ Olaver (IL p. 671) did not attempt to 
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the colonies. Its position, for the greater part on the very level 
of the plain, only rising a little at the northern encl,^ is so unlike 
that of Etruscan cities in general, as to raise, at the first glance, 
strong doubts of its antiquity in my mind. Every other Etruscan 
town in this district is on a lofty height — Fiesole, ^ olterra,. 
Cortona, Perugia, Chiusi— why should Arretiuni alone be in the 
ifiain? Moreover, the discovery of numerous Etruscan tombs 
and sepulchral objects on various spots within the walls ot Arezzo, 
not only on the low ground near the railway station, as already 
stated, but also on the height called Poggio del Sole, and again 
on that of the Euoino Vecchio, seems decisive of the fact. Signor 
Gaimirrini, who records these discoveries, is nevertheless of opinion 
that the actual town occupies the Etruscan site, and to reconcile 
these facts with his view, is induced to suppose that the former 
hill, at least, was originally outside the city-walls.'^ In this case 
I cannot boAV to his authority, for all analogy is opposed to the 
supposition that Etruscan Arretium stood on the level of tlie 
plain. Necessity did not here, as at Pisa, dictate such a site, 
for there are high gTounds suitable for a city in the immediate 
vicinity. 

This view is confirmed by the discovery, of late years, of the 
walls of an ancient city in the neighbourhood of Arezzo, — dis- 
covery, I say, because though within sight of the town, and 
familiar perhaps for ages to the inhabitants, they were unheeded, 
and no one had made them known to the world.® They lie two 
or three miles to the south-east, on a height called Poggio di San 
Cornelio, or Castel Secco, a barren eminence of no great eleva- 
tion, yet much higher than Arezzo, whose level summit is so 
strewn with fragments of rock and pottery, as scarcely to nourish 
a weed. On the brow of the hill, to the north-west, is a fragment 
of ancient walling of regular masonry,^ More to the west are 
traces of a gate. Another portion of the walls has narrow 


assign a site to either. Holstenins (Annot. 
ad Chxyer, p. 72), however, placed tie 
Julian colony at Subbiano on the Arno, 
some ten miles north of Arezzo, and the 
Fidens at Castiglion Fiorentino, on the 
road to Cortona. He is followed in this by 
Cramer, I. p. 213. Dempster (II. p. 423) 
placed the Fidens at Montepulciano. 

® The height of the upper part of the 
city above the lower is said to be 74 hraccia, 
or 142 feet (Hepetti, I. p. 112) ; but it 
does not appear nearly so much. 

7 Bull. Inst. 1863, p. 54; 1869, p. 72. 


® Eepetti appears to have been the first 
to make them known in 1833 (1. p. 5S5). 
Even Alcssi, who in the fifteenth century 
made diligent search for local antiquities, 
makes no mention of them in his Ci'onaca 
d’ Arezzo, a MS. in the Biblioteca Eiccar- 
diana, at Florence. Micali, Mon, Ined. j). 
410. 

^ In one part this masonry is as high as 
12 feet, but in general it scarcely rises 
above the ground. The blocks ai’e 2 or 3 
feet long, by 18 inches high. 
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buttresses, only tliirteen feet apart. But on the southern side of 
the hill the wall rises nearly thirt}^ feet, and extends for two 
hundred, having eight massive buttresses at short intervals, 
seven or eight feet wide, and projecting about three feet. They 
might be taken for towers, were it not for the narrow interval of 
fifteen feet between them. Both walls and buttresses fall back 
slightly from the j)erpendicular. The masonry is horizontal; 
and though perhaps originally neatly cut and fitted, it has 
suffered so much from the weather, and the rock is naturally so 
friable, that it presents as rude an appearance as the towers in 
the Cucumella at Vulci, whicli were not intended to see the light 
of day.^ 

The circumstances under which I visited this site did not 
permit me to make a plan of it, or to determine its precise 
dimensions. But Signor Gamurrini assures me it is of very 
small size, square or nearly so, much too limited in extent for 
the Etruscan city of Arretium.^ 

These walls are very peculiar; as regards the buttresses, unique 
in Etruria. They have the apx^earaiice of great antiquity, 
Inghirami took them to be Eoman, and to belong to one of the 
two colonies of Arretium, and thought the rudeness of the 
masonry might be the result of hasty construction. But he did 
not form his opinion from ocular inspection. To me this seems 
more likely to be an Etruscan than a Eoman site.^ It were 
contrary to all analogy to suppose that Arezzo w^as the original 
site, and that this, so much stx-onger by nature, was of subsequent 
settlement. This -was just the position that would have been 


^ The size of the "blocks is not extra- 
ordinary. One which •vva>s S ft. 2 in. long, 
by 1 ft. 8 in. high, was unusually large. 
Bub the tendency of the stone to si^lit at 
right angles, makes it sometimes difficult 
to determine the size. 

2 He tells me that within his memory it 
was entirely snrroimded by walls. Lei^etti 
(I. p. 585) says it is only 1240 Iraccia in 
circuit; Micali (Mon. Ined. i"). 410) calls it 
1300 hraccia^ or less than half a mile, 
round; and says it has the form of an 
irregular ellipse. To me it appeared of 
larger size. The hill may be but a portion 
of the ancient site, for it is connected with 
high grounds of considerable extent, 
apparently capable of holding a city of 
first-rate importance. But having had no 
opportunity of examining these heights, I 


cannot say if they retain vestiges of ancient 
habitation. For further notices of this site 
see Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 9(5. 

^ Muller, who visited these ruins in 1839 
at Micali’s suggestion, regarded them as 
Etruscan and the remains of the original 
city. Micali, however, sets no value on his 
opinion in the latter particular, and con- 
siders them to belong to an advanced or 
look-out iDost of Arretium, which he identi- 
fies with Arezzo, or to an outwork detached 
from the city. Yet he admits them to be 
of Etruscan construction. Mon. Ined. pp. 
411-413. He gives a jolan of the bastions 
and a view of the masonry (tav. LX.). 
Eepetti (I. p. 585) also hints that this may 
be the Acropolis of Arretium, but says no 
excavations have ever been made to deter- 
mine the fact. 
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cliosen by tlie Etruscans ; that, by the Eomans. The cities of 
the former T^^ere founded at a time when the inhabitants had to 
struggle for existence with neighbouring tribes, warlike, restless, 
ever encroaching — semibarbariaiis who knew" no law but that of 
sw^ord and lance. It was necessary for them to select sites where 
nature would add to the strength of their fortifications. But 
with the Eomans, the case was very different. At the time the 
latter, at least, of the two colonies of Arretium w"as founded, they 
•were masters not only of all Italy but of the greater j^art of the 
known world. They had nothing to fear from foreign invasion, 
and it was enough for them to surround their cities with fortifica- 
tions, without selecting sites wdiich, though adding to their 
strength, would involve a great sacrifice of convenience. This 
was their practice much earlier than the establishment of these 
Arretine colonies, as is shown by the instances ofVolsinii and 
Falerii, whose poiDulation, about the time of the First Punic War, 
wras removed from the original city on the heights to a new one 
in the plain. This may have been the case also with Arretium.'^' 
Or if the original town w"ere not deserted, there is every ground 
for concluding that the fresh colony w"as established on a no less 
convenient site. How'ever this be, there can be no doubt that 
the Etruscan city, like all its fellow^s, stood on an eminence, and 
w^as fortified by nature as well as by art.^ Whether it occupied this 
Poggio di San Cornelio, or some of the neighbouring heights, I do 
not loretend to determine; but hesitate not to assert my conviction 
that it cannot have stood on the site of modern Arezzo. In fact not 
only is all evidence of identity wanting, but history is opposed to 
the current opinion, for it is knowm that at least on three several 
occasions have the walls of Arezzo been -enlarged ; ^ and it is 


^ In tlie cases of Falerii and Volsinii, the 
fact is not mentioned by one of the earlier' 
historians of E-oine, only by Zonaras, a 
Byzantine TVTiter of late date. The original 
town of Arretium, however, w'as still extant 
in Pliny’s day ; but it may have been in- 
habited, like Faloiii and Veii, by a fresh 
colony. 

® Silius Italiciis, a writer of more accu- 
racy than imagination (Plin. epist. III. 7 
— scribebat carmina majore cm4 quam 
ingenio), in speaking of the Second Punic 
War, notices “the lofty walls of Arretium ” 
(V. 122)— a description which, 'b-^liyjpallafje, 
probably refers rather to the site of the city 
than to the character of the fortifications. 

^ Totila, the Vandal, is said to have 


completely destroyed the ancient walls, but 
as this rests on tradition, rather than on 
history, it is subject to doubt. Yet it is 
certain that the walls of the city were 
destroyed in the year 1111 by the Emperor 
Henry V., and 'were not restored for more 
than a century, being in 1226 rebuilt with 
a more ample circuit. These were replaced 
by a fresh and still more extended line, 
commenced in 1276, and comi3leted in 1322 
by Guido Tarlati, Bishop of Pietramala. 
And lastly the walls were rebuilt and 
altered, from 1549 to 1568, by Cosimo L, 
who erected the bastions and curtains which 
meet the eye at the present day. Eepetti, 
L p. 114. 
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quite impossible, supposing the modern town to occupy the site 
of the Etruscan city, that the original site, which in that case 
must have been the circumscribed height on which the Duomo 
stands, could have held a first-rate city, like the Arretium of the 
Etruscans. 

In a word, there is every reason to believe that the illustrious 
city of Arezzo does not occupy the site of the Etruscan Arretium, 
but of one of the Eoman colonies of the same name ; and as all 
analogy marks the town on the Poggio di San Cornelio to be of 
earlier date than this in the plain, the question turns upon that 
town. If it be i3roved an Etiuiscan site,^ Arezzo may be the 
Arretium Fidens ; but if the town on the heights cannot be identi- 
fied with the oiiginal city, it must be the Fidens, and Arezzo the 
later colon}?- of Arretium Julium ; and the site of the Etruscan 
city has yet to be discovered. 

' That Arezzo occniDies a site that was 
■once Roman is abundantly proved by its 
extant remains. The fragments of brick- 
^york around the higher part of the city, 
may belong to the Roman walls, which, if 
this be the site of the Julian colony, are 
those mentioned by Frontinus, — Arre- 
tium, muro ducta colonia lege Triumvirali.” 

•Or the fragments of isodomon masonry, 
which Signor Gfamurrini mentions as 
existing at various spots within the actual 
walls (see p. 382), may be portions of the 
earlier fortifications raised by the Aretini 
Fidentes. Plin. III. 8. 

s It may be ui’ged as an objection to this 
being the Etruscan site, that the masonry 
is of stone, whereas the ancient walls were 
of brick. But we have no i)ositive assur- 
ance that the brick walls, mentioned by 


Vitruvius and Pliny, were of Etruscan 
construction. If on the capture of the city 
by the Romans, a fresh town was built, as 
was the case with Falerii and Volsinii, it 
may have been that which had the walls of 
brick ; for as nearly three centuries inter- 
vened to the time of Vitruvius, they -would 
have been entitled to his designation of 
‘‘ancient.” Were it even certain that 
Yitmvius and Pliny refer to the Etruscan 
walls, it may be that in these ruins we see 
but a small i)ortion of the ancient fortifica- 
tions, and just that portion which from the 
massiveness of the masonry has escaped 
destruction. If the brickwork were not 
strongly cemented it would soon be pulled 
to pieces by the peasantry, for the sake of 
the materials. 












SAXrES AXD IJAilPY, FROM THE ETRUSCAN LAMP, CORTONA MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER LX. 

CO'RTO'NA.—OOBTOI^A. 

Coi^thnm, terrasque requirat 

Aiisonias ! — Virgil. 

Clara fait Si^arte ; magnse vigii^re XfycenjB ; 

Vile solum Sparte est ; altae cecid&e Mycenae. — Ovin. 

Teavellee, tliou art approaching Cortona ! Dost thou 
reTerence age — that fulness of years which, as Phny says, “ in 
man is Tenerable, in cities sacred?” Here is that which demands 
thy reverence. Here is a city, compared to which Eome is hut 
of yesterday — to which most other cities of ancient renown are 
fresh and green. Thou mayst have wandered far and Avide 
through Italy — nothing hast thou seen more venerable than 
Cortona. Ere the days of Hector and Achilles, ere Troy itself 
arose — Cortona was. On that hare and lofty height, whose 
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towered crest holds comimmion with the cloud, dwelt the 
heayen-born Dardaniis, ere he left Italy to found the Trojan 
race ; and on that mount reigned his father Coiythus, and 
there he was laid in the tombd Such is the ancient legend, and 
wherefore gainsay it ? Away with doubts ! — pay thy full tribute 
of homage — acce;ptam parce movere ficleni ! Hast thou respect to 
fallen greatness ? — Yon solemn city was once the x^roudest and 
mightiest in the land, the inetrox^olis of Etruria, and now — but 
enter its gates and look around. 

From the railway station it is half an hour’s drive to the town, 
for the ascent is steej) and toilsome. Nor when the gates are 
reached is the labour over, though the vehicle will take you to 
the ''Locanda Nazionale,” a very decent hospitkun, where you 
will meet with cleanliness, attention, and very moderate charges. 
If you would see Cortona, you have still a long climb to the 
ux^per end of the town ; for Cortona is not, like Fiesole and 
Volterra, spread over the summit of the mountain, but hangs 
suspended from its peak, down its western slope. Steex>, winding, 
narrow and gloomy streets, sombre rather than shabby houses, 
here and there even showing traces of mediaeval grandeur. 


^ This is the Italian tradition. It is 
because Darclaniis, the founder of Troy, was 
believed to have como from Cortona that 
Virgil (.ffin. I. 380) mates iEneas say— 

Italiani qiisero j^atriam, et genus ab 
Jove snmmo. 

Servius (in loc.) thus explains it, and 
shows thar elsewhere (Ain. VII. 122) Aneas 
is made to say of Italy — 

Hie doinus, hjec patria est. 

ef. An. III. 167 ; VII. 206, et se^. The 
original name of Cortona was Coi-ytlius, or 
Oorithus, so called from its hco'os eporiymos, 
Corjthns, the reputed father of Bardanns. 
The legend states that Corjdihns, who ruled 
also over other cities of Italy, was buried 
on this monnt. His wife Electra bore a son 
to Jupiter, called Darclaniis, who, being 
driven out of Italy, w’-ent to Phrygia and 
founded Troy. Another tradition records 
that Bardaniis, repulsed in an equestrian 
■combat -with the Aborigines, lost bis helmet, 
and rallying his men to recover it, gained 
the victory ; to celebrate w^hich he built a 
city on the spot, and named it from his 
helmet — Kopvs. A third legend refers the 
origin of the city to Corythns, son of Paris 
and CEnone. Virg. An. III. 167; YII. 


206-211 ; IX. 10 ; X. 719 ; Serv. in loc. 
and ad An. 1. 380 ; III. 15, 101, 170. 
All this belongs to the purely mythical 
period, yet may be received as evidence of 
the very remote antiquity of this cifc5\ 

It is generally believed that Corythns 
was really the ancient name of Cortona, 
hut Miiller (Etrusk. lY. 4, 5) questions 
this, and thinks that it is a mere Greek 
tradition, arbitrarily referred to tliat city. 
Yet there can be no doubt that ifc was so 
regarded by the Romans. Besides the 
evidence of Virgil and his commentator, 
the identity is made loerfectly clear in a 
imssage of Silius Italicus (Y. 122) wdiich 
Kiebuhr (I. p, 33) pronounced decisive — 

Poenus mine occupet altos 
Ai'rett muros, Corythi nunc diruat 
arcem ? 

Hinc Clusina petat ? postremo ad moenia 
Romse, &c. 

The poet uses the ancient name for the 
sake of the verse, as elsew^here (lY. 721) — 
sedemqne ab origine prisci 
Sacratam Corythi. 

There is no reason to believe that it was 
retained to AnnibaPs time, to which the 
IJoem refers, much less to his own, 
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tracts of corn, and garden ground, and naked rock, within the 
walls — such is modern Cortona. She has made progress during 
the past generation, and is no longer to be accused of filthy, iil- 
paved streets, nor of mean and squalid houses. 

Modern Cortona retains the site of the ancient city, wdiich w^as 
of oblong form, and about two miles in circumference. The 
modern Avails are in most parts based on the ancient, though at 
the higher end of the city the latter made a much Avicler circuit.^ 
They may be traced in fragments more or less preserved for a 



ANCIENT WALLS OP CORTONA. 


great part round the city; and are composed of I’ectangular 
blocks of great size, arranged Avithout much regularity, though 
AAuth more regard to horizontality and distinct courses than is 
observable in the Avails of Volterra or Populonia, and often 
joined Avith great nicety, like the masonry of Fiesole. At the 
lower part of the city, they stretch for a long distance in an 
unbroken line beneath the modern fortifications.^ But the finest 


2 Micali’s Plan (Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 
VI.) makes Cortona about 10,000 feet in 
circumference, but taking into account the 
wider circuit of the ancient walls round the 
Fortress, which he has not indicated, the 
city cannot have been less than two miles 
round. Thus it would he scarcely lai'ger 
than Rusellai, and among the smallest of 
the cities of the Confederation. 


3 The finest portions at this end are 
ahont Porta Colonia on the north of the 
city, where the blocks are from 9 to 13 
feet in length by more than 3 feet in 
height, hewn to a smooth surface and yery 
neatly joined ; and about Porta S. Domenico 
on the south, where they measure 12 or 14 
feet hy 2. One, at the height of ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, is 10 feet by 5. 
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relic of tliis regular masonry at Cortona, and perliajos in all Itnly, 
is at a spot called Terra Mozza, outside the Tortress, at the 
liighest part of the city, where is a fragment, one hundred and 
twenty feet in length, composed of blocks of enormous magnitude. 
A portion of it is shown in the woodcut on the preceding page.^ 

The masonry is of a greenish sandstone, very like that of 
Fiesole, in parts flaky and brittle, but generally very hard and 
compact ; it is sometimes hewn to a smooth smface, at others 
left w'ith a natural face ; in no part is it cemented, though the 
blocks are often so closely fitted together as to appear so, not 
admitting even a jienknife to be thrust between them. Ihe joints 
are often diagonal, and smah pieces are inserted to fill up de- 
ficiencies, as in the walls of Fiesole, to which in every resimct 
this masonry bears a close resemblance, though more massive, 
and on the whole more regular.® 

These walls bear evidence of very high antiquity, certainly not 
inferior to those of Volterra and Fiesole. That they are as 
early as the Etruscan domination cannot be doubted ; naj", it is 
probable they are of prior date, either raised by the Pelasgi, or 
by the yet earlier possessors of the land.® 

But this leads us to consider the history of Cortona. First, 
however, let us mount to the summit of the hill, and take a seat 
on the cypress-shaded teirace in front of the Church of Sta 
Margherita. Should it be the hour of sunrise, the scene will not 
lose interest or beauty. A ivarm rosy tint ruddying the eastern 
sky, and extending round half the horizon, proclaims the coming 
day. The landscape is in deep gloom — dark mountain-tops 
alone are seen around. Even after the sun is up, and the rosy 
red has brightened into gold, the scene is purpled and obscured 
by the shadow of the mountams to the east. But presently a ray 
wakens the distant snow of Monte Cetona, and sparkles on the 


^ la one part it rises to the height of 
nine courses, or ahoiit 30 feet high, but the 
general height is about 15 or 16 feet, which 
is that of the fragment delineated. The 
blocks vary from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. in 
height, and. from 6 or 7 feet to 1 1 or 1 2 in 
length ; and sometimes are as much or 
more in depth, as the smallest end. is seen 
in the face of the wall. Here as at Yol- 
terra and Kusellssj the smallest blocks aie 
often below, to fill up the inequalities of 
the ground, and make a level basement for 
the larger. 

® The principal variety observable is 


within the Porta Montanina, wlicre the 
blocks are 10 or 12 feet in length, but 
shallow, with smaller pieces in the inter- 
stices. Here the line of the ancient wall 
was rather -within that of the modern, as 
shown in the Plan. 

® According to Dionysius (L c. 20), the 
city was well fortified in the time of the 
Umbri, and the Pelasgi only took it from 
them by a sudden assault. Lepsius regards 
the existing walls as the work of the Pelasgi 
(Tyrrhen. Pelas. p. 10) ; and there can be 
little doubt that they have at least that 
antiquity. Cf. Muller, Etrusk, I. 3, 1, 
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yet loftier peak of Amiata beyond it. Then the dark mass of 
Alontepulciano, rising on the further side of the wide plain, like 
a second Cortona, is brightened into life. Anon the towers, 
battlements, and roofs of the town at our feet are touched with 
gold — and ere long the fair face of the Thrasymene in the south 
•bursts into smiles — and the beams roll over the mountain-tops in 
a torrent, and flood the vast plain beneath, disclosing regions of 
<jorn and wood, of vines and olives, with many a glittering farm 
and village and town — a map of fertility and luxuriance, in which 
the eye recognizes Castiglione, Chiusi, La Pieve, and other 
familiar spots in the southern horizon. 

The origin of Cortona, it has been said, is very ancient — so 
remote indeed that it is necessarily involved in obscurity,'^ The 
legend that makes it the city of Dardanus and elder sister of 
Troy has already been mentioned. Tradition asserts that long 
ere the establishment of the Etruscan State, Cortona was great 
and flourishing ” — a memorable city of the Umbrians,^’ ® — and 
that it was taken from them by the Pelasgi and Aborigines, who 
used it as a bulwark against them, seeing it w’-as well fortified, and 
surrounded b.y good pastures.^ Subsequently, with the rest of 
the land, it fell to the Etruscans,^ and under them it appears to 
have been a second metropolis — to have been to the interior and 
mountainous part of the land what Tarquinii was to the coasi^ 
Even under the Etruscan domination it seems, like Ealerii, to 
have retained much of its Pelasgic character, for Herodotus says 


7 This obscurity is increased by tlie 
different names by wbicli the city was 
'known — Corythiis, Croton, Crotona, Cyr- 
tonion, Crestou, Gfortynaja, Cothornia, or 
Cortona. The latter name, i£ we may 
believe Dionysius (I. c. 26), was only given 
when the city was made a Eoman colony, 
not long before his day, taking the x^lace of 
.the old appellation, Croton. Of Corytlius, 
we have already spoken, Cyrtonios, or 
Cyrtonion, is the name used by Polybius 
(III. 82), and Stephanus of Byzantium. 
Creston is found only in Herodotxis, and 
will be further mentioned iDresently. 
.Uortyniea is used by Lycophron (Cass. 806), 
and by Theopompus (ap. Tzotz. ad Lycoph. 
loc. cit.), who records a tradition that 
Ulysses, called by the Etruscans Nanos (cf. 
Lycoph. 1244 ; Tzetzes in loc.), sailed to 
Etruria, took xip bis abode at G-ortynsea, 
iind there died. This, says Miiller, is the 
Hellenised form of Cortona, for no other 


Etruscan city can be hero intended. Etrusk. 
IV. 4, 1, 

^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 20, 26. 

^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 20. cf. Hellanicus of 
Lesbos ap. cund. I. c. 28- The Pelasgic 
character of Cortona is also intimated by 
the legend, which I'epresents Jasius, son of 
Corytlius, king of this city, settling in 
Samothrace, when his brother Dardaniis 
founded Troy. Serv. ad JEn. III. 15, 167 ; 
VIL 207. 

^ Dion. Hal. L c. 20, 

- This seems to be implied by the desig- 
nation of it by Silius Italicus (VIII. 474) 
*'superbi Tai’chontis domus.*' SteiDhanus 
of Byzantium {v. Kpdroop) calls it *‘the 
metropolis of Etruria, and the third city of 
Italy.” Lepsius is of opinion that this is 
also proved by its coins, for the entire 
system of Etruscan, indeed of ancient 
Italian coinage, proceeds from Corfcona. 
Tyrrhen, Pelasg. p. 10. 
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that ill liis claj^ it -was still inhabited by a Pelasgic population, 
speaking their peculiar language, unintelligible to the people 
around them, though identical ivith that of Placia on the Helles- 
pont, another colony of the Pelasgi.® Niebuhr suggests that. 
Cortona may have continued distinct from the Etruscans, as he 
thinks Falerii ivas.-* But that she was included in the great. 
Etruscan Confederation, and one of the Twelve chief cities, is 
uiKjuestionahle. Livy describes her as one of the heads of 
Etruria,” in the year of Eome 444, when witli Perusia and 
Arretium she was forced to sue for peace.^ It is singular that 
this is the only record we find of Cortona during the days of 
Etruscan independence. She is referred to again incidentally in 
the Second Punic War when Hannibal marched beneath her- 
walls and laid waste the land between the city and the Thrasy- 
mene.“ Yet when a few years later all the principal cities of 
Etruria sent supplies for Scipio’s fleet, Cortona is not mentioned 
among them;’’ which is not a httle strange, as but a century 
before she had been one of the chief in the land. Yet she did 
not cease to exist, for we find her mentioned as a Eoman colony 
under the Empire.® What was her fate in the subsequent con- 
vulsions of Italy we know not, for there is a gap of a thousand 
years in her annals, and the history of modern Cortona com- 
mences only with the thirteenth century of om- era.® 

Within the walls of Cortona are but few local remains of high 
antiquity. There is a fragment of waUing under the Palazzo- 
Facchini, composed of a few large blocks, appareirtly of the same- 
date as the city-walls.^ Another relic of Etruscan times -within 
the walls is a vault beneath the Palazzo Cecchetti, just within the- 
gate of S. Agostino. On my begging permission to see the 
monument, the owner courteously inoposed to show it in person. 

3 Herod. I. 57. Herodotus’ statement ments on both sides. They will be found 
is repeated by Dionysius (I. c. 29), but in the above named works, especially in 
with this difference, that in the text of that of Lepsius. 

Herodotus the city is called Creston, in that ^ Niebuhr, I. p. 119. 

of Dionysius, Croton. That they were ® Liv. IX. 37. 

identical is maintained by Niebubr (I. p. ® Polyb. HI. 82 ; Liv. XXII. 4. 

34, n. 89), by Cluver (II. p. 574), and ^ Liy. XXYIIT. 45, 

Mannert (Geog. p. 418) : but opposed by ^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 26 ; Plin. III. 8. She 
Miiller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 10), by Lepsius is mentioned also by Ptolemy, Gfeog. p. 72. 
(Ueber die Tyrrlienischen Pelasger in ^ Kepetti, I. p. 812, 

Etrurien, pp. 18 et seq.)j and by Crote ^ Ingbii'ami speaks of a fragment, 21 
(History of Greece, IL p. 348). Muller feet long, and 32 feet high, in the founda- 
and Lepsius consider Herodotus to refer to tions of the Palazzo Lapareili, in the Piazza 
a Creston in Thrace, beyond Mount Athos. S. Andrea. Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 77. I have 
It is not possible here to state the argu- sought it in vain. 
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He led me into liis coacli-liouse, raised a trap-door, and descended 
into a wine-cellar ; where I thought he was about to offer me the 
juice of his vineyards, but on looking around I perceived that I 
was in the very vault I was seeking. 

It is of no great size, about thirteen feet in span, rather less in 
length, and nine in height, lined with regular masonry, im- 
cemented, neatly cut and arranged, and in excellent preservation.^ 
It is so like the Deposito del Grran Duca, and the Vigna Grande, 
at Chiusi, and the Grotta di San Manno, near Perugia, that it is 
difficult to deny it an Etruscan origin. Analogy thus marks it as 
a tomb, yet its position within the ancient fortifications seems 
opposed to this view, and there is nothing beyond the bare walls 
to assist us in determining its original purpose. I am strongly 
inclined to regard it as a sepulchre. After the discoveries of 
Schliemann at Mycenae, which have quite upset pre-existing 
theoiies, no instance of intramural sepulture on ancient sites 
ought to surprise us.^ 

The only other local antiquity in Cortona is a fragment of 
Eoman incertiun, commonly called the Baths of Bacchus, in 
the higher part of the towm. 

Cortona, for more than a century past, has been the seat of an 
antiquarian societ}", the Accademia Etrusca, which has published 
maii}^ volumes of archaeological treatises. It has formed also a 
small Museum of Etruscan relics, found in the neighborhood, 
which is preserved in the Municipal Palace, whose walls both within 
and without, are hung with armorial bearings, eloquent of the past 
glories of Cortona. There is little pottery here — no painted vases 
of beauty or interest ; merely some ordinary red or black ware, 
the latter often with bands of small archaic figures in relief — a 
foGolay^e of hucchero — a few idols, or figurine, as the Italians call 
them, of terra-cotta, from four to ten inches in height, votive 
offerings, or more probably the Lares of the lower orders, and 
sundry small lamps, some of them of grotesque character. 

The Museum is more rich in bronzes than in pottery. The 
most remai*kable are — a naked figure of Jupiter Tonans, about 
seven or eight inches high, — a female winged divinity with a cock 
on her head, and the figure of a boy, more than three inches high, 

- The hlocks are of the local sandstone, telitalien, p. 250), and I would cite, in 
or macigno, as it is called. They vary confirmation of this opinion, the subter- 
from 3 to nearly 7 feet in length, and are ranean tombs within the Arx of Tarquinii. 
15 inches in height. Vol. I. p. 428. The floor is the bare rock ; 

* Abeken regards it as undoubtedly a the back wall of the vault has been pulled 
sepulchre (Ann. Inst. 1841, p, 39 ; Mit- down to enlarge its dimensions. 

VOL. II. D » 
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with an Etruscan inscription of three lines carved on his shirt, 
as shown in the annexed woodcut. In his right hand he holds 
up a fruit, in his left he has another. His hair is tied in a knot 



BOY IN BUONZK. CORTONA MUSEUM. 


over his forehead. This figure 
was found about eight miles from 
Cortona on the road to Arezzo."^ 
Here are also two singular 
bronze figures, eleven inches and 
a half in height, nude, each hold- 
ing a spear and wearing a torque 
and buskins, with a skin over his 
head. One of them has a face 
also behind his head, like a 
Janus. One is inscribed thus, 
in Etruscan characters : — 

V. CVINTI. AENTIAS. SELAN. 

The other 

V. CVIXTI. AUNTIAS. CULPIANSL 

AUPANTITRCE 

There are also many purel}’- 
EgjqDtian idols, a few mirrors 
and other bronzes, and a collec- 
tion of Etruscan coins.^ 

But the wonder of ancient 
wonders in the Museum of Cor- 


tona, is a bronze lamp of such surpassing beauty and elaboration 
of workmanship as to throw into the shade every toreutic work 
of this class, yet discovered in the soil of Etruria. Were there 


^ Ann. Inst. 1864, pp. 300-393. 

^ Tlie coins attributed to Cortona are tbe 
most simple of all ancient Italian money. 
All twelve sides of the series, from the as 
to the unciay bear one uniform type —a 
wheel. There is no legend to mark these 
coins as belonging to any particular city, 
but March! and Tessieri see in the wheel 
t’je symbol of Cortona, whose original name 
they take to have been “ Rutnn ” ^instead 
of K-ruticn) — a rotct — and setting all his- 
tory aside, they regard it as n colony of the 
Kutuli, who had a similar device on their 
coins. Jhls Grave del Museo Kircheriano, 
cl III. tar. 3. Professor Lepsius, though 
condemLing this explanation as erroneous, 


assents to the attribution of these coins to 
Cortona, and agrees with the worthy Jesuits 
in regarding Cortona as a most ancient 
mint, and as the metropolis of five other 
coining cities, which have a wheel on one 
side only. Ann. Inst. 1841, pp. 103, 109; 
Yerbreit. d. Ital. Munzsyst. pp. 58, 69. 
See also Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 123.— Mel- 
chiovri ; 1842, p, 126. — Genarelli. Abeken 
(Mittelitalien, p. 286) does not consider 
the wheel, or the other devices on Etruscan 
coins, to mark any particular sites, and he 
regards the distribution of these coins to a 
metropolis and its dependencies to be quite 
arbitrary. 
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nothing else to be seen at Cortona, this alone would demand a 
Tisit. It merits therefore a more detailed description than I have 



generally given to individual articles. It is circular, about 
twenty-three inches in diameter, hollow like a bowl, but from the 
-centre rises a sort of conical chimney or tube, to which must 
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liave been attached a chain for its suspension. Eoimd the rim 
are sixteen lamps, of classic form, fed by oil from the great bowl, 
and adorned with foliage in relief. Alternating with them are 
heads of the horned and bearded Bacchus (see the woodcut, page^ 
403). At the bottom of each lamp is a figure in relief — alter- 
nately a draped Siren with wings outsiDread, and a naked Satyr- 
playing the double x>ipes, or the syrinx (see the woodcut at page 
394, which represents a small section of the bottom of this curious 
lamp.) The bottom is hollowed in the centre, and contains a 
huge Gorgon’s face ; not such as Da Vinci painted it, with 

“ The melodious hue of heauty thrown 
Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, 

Which humanise and harmonise the strain.” 


Here all is horror. The visage of a fiend, with eyes starting from 
their sockets in the fury of rage — a mouth stretched to its utmost, 
with gnashing tusks and lolling tongue — and the whole rendered 
more terrible by a wreath of serpents bristling around it. It is a 
libel on the fair face of Dian, to say that this hideous visage S3un- 
holises the moon.^ In a band encircling it, are lions, leopards,, 
wolves, and griffons, in pairs, devouring a bull, a horse, a boar, and. 
a stag ; and in an outer band is the favourite wave-ornament, with 
dolphins s|)orting above it. Between two of the lamps was a small 
tablet with an Etruscan inscription, marking this as a dedicatory 
offering.'^ The inscription is not pei’fect, the tablet being broken 
at both ends. As far as it is legible it would run thus in Eoman 

letters: thapna. lxjsxi 

INSCVIL ATHLIC 

SALTHN. 


The lamp is of Corinthian brass, and its weight is said to he onC’ 
hundred and seventy Tuscan ijounds.^ 


** This is a well-kno-wn Orphic doctrine. 
Epigenes, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 
676, eel. Potter. The serpents also are 
supposed to he emblems of the lunar 
hanges. Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 58. 

" Some of the letters are peculiar ; but 
one word, ^^inscril,” marks it as a dedi- 
catory gift. It is in all probability in- 
tended for Tinsevil,” the word which is 
inscribed on the ChiniJera in the Floi*ence 
Gallery, on the Griffon at Leyden, on a 
bronze (login the possession of Sr. Coltellini 
of Cortona, and also on a small pedestal in 
this same museum. Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 


62. Micali, Mon, Ined. p. 80. Inscrip- 
tions like this, attached to monuments, are 
not of unfrequent occiuTence. It w^as the 
custom to attach them to gifts, as now-a- 
days it is with us to write the name of the 
giver and gifted, in a presented book. We 
have a notable instance of this in the cele- 
brated bronze cista, or casket, from Pales- 
trina, pi'eserved in the Kircberian Museum 
at Borne, which records in an inscription 
that it was presented by a Eoman lady to- 
her daughter. 

s Bull. Inst. 1840, p. 16*= Cf. Micali,. 
Mon. Ined, -p. 78. 
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From the elaborate decoration of the bottom of the lamp, and 
the comparative plainness of the upper part, as well as from the 
•analogy of similar monuments, there is every reason to believe 
that it was suspended, perhaps in a tomb, perhaps in a temple, 
.as a sacrificial lamp; which in truth its remarkable size and 
beauty seem to indicate.'^* 

The style of art shows a certain degree of archaicism, yet at 
the same time betrays a strong Hellenic influence which precludes 
the idea of a very early date. It is undoubtedly of ante-Koman 
times, and I think it may safely be referred to the fifth century 
of Home, or to the close of Etruscan independence.^ 

From this monument, so beautiful in art and elaborate in 
decoration, we can well understand how it was that the Etruscan 
^candelabra and other works of toreutic art were so admired and 
prized by the Athenians, even in the days of Pericles.^ Micali 
justly observes, that in mastery of art no other Etruscan work in 
bronze, except the larger statues, can rival this gem.® 

This singular relic of Etruscan antiquity was discovered in 
1840, at a spot called La Fratta, at the foot of the mountain of 
Cortona, to the west ; not in a tomb, but in a ditch, at a slight 
depth below the surface. The fortunate i^ossessor is the Signora 
Tommasi, of Cortona, whose husband is said to have given 700 
dollars to the peasants who found it.‘^ 


^ It is doubtless a hjchnus^ sucb as were 
Imng from the ceilings of palaces or temples 
(Virg. Mn. 1. 726 ; Plin. XXXIV. 8), and 
as have been found also suspended in sepul- 
•chres — even in Etruscan ones, as in the 
Tomb of the Volumnii, at Perugia. Micali 
{Mon. Ined. p. 78) thinks it a sepulchral 
monument — a funeral offering to the great 
god of the infernal regions, consecrated by 
some lady of illustrious race, as the inscrip- 
tion seems to show. He suggests that it 
may have hung in the chamber, whei*e the 
funeral feast was wont to be celebrated, as 
well as the annual ivferim or ^armtalla. 
The use of sepulchi*al lamps by the ancients 
is well known, and gave rise, in the middle 
ages, to strange notions of perpetual fire ; 
for it was asserted that some were found 
still burning in the tombs, though fifteen 
or twenty centuries had elapsed since they 
were lighted. It seems, however, that 
lamps were sometimes kept burning in 
sepulchres long after the interment, as in 
the case of the Ephesian widow described 
by Petronius (Satyr, c. IS), who renewed 


the lamp placed in her husband’s tomb. 
Micali cites an extract from Modestinus 
(leg. 44, Msevia E. de Manumiss. testam. ), 
which shows that a certain Koman gave 
freedom to his slaves at his death, on con- 
dition of their keeping a light burning in 
his sepulchre: ‘^Saccus servus mens et 
Eutychia et Hiene ancilhe mese omnes sub 
hac conditione liberi simto, ut monumento 
meo alteniis mensibus lucernam accendant, 
et solemnia mortis peragant.” 

^ Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 75) would refer 
it to the sixth or seventh century of Rome, 
which, according to the standard of the 
painted pottery, would be too late a date. 

2 Pherecrates, ap. Athen. XV. c. IS ; 
Critias, ap. eund. I. c. 22. 

3 Micali, loo. cit. 

^ For illustrations and notices of this 
lamp see Micali, Monument! Inediti, pp. 
72, et tav. 9, 10 ; Bull. Inst. 1840, 
p. 164 (Fabroni) j Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 
53, et Be<i, (Abeken) ; 1843, p. 354 (Braun) ; 
Mon. Ined. Instit. III. tav, 41, 42. 
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This collection boasts also of an ancient picture of the Mnse 
Polyhymnia, mth a garland of leaves round her head, and the 
fragment of a lyre by her side, painted in encaustic on a slate- 
It was found at a spot called Centoja, between Chiusi and Monte- 
pulciano, and, like the lamp, is the property of the Tomniasi- 
It has been pronounced Greek, but from its resemblance to the 
frescoes of Pompeii, it may more correctly be designated Gr£eco- 
Eoman. 

There is nothing more, so far as I am aware, of Etruscan 
interest within the walls of Cortona. I leave the traveller to his 
tutelar deities, the Guide-books, to steer him safely among the 
churches, the i)aintings, and such rocks as the sarcophagus in 
the Cathedral— said to be that of the Consul Flaminius,^ who lost 
his life by the reedy Thrasymene — on which inexperience and 
credulity have so often run aground; but I 'will resixme the 
helm when we quit the Gate of S. Agostino^ for the tombs of 
Cortona. 

The height on which the city stands is of stratified sandstone;^ 
the same as composes the ancient walls — too hard to be easily 
excavated into sepulchral chambers, at least by the Etruscans,, 
who had not the aqua-fortis tooth of the Egyptians, and rarely 
attempted to eat their way into anything harder than tufo or light 
arenaceous rocks. Here then, as at Busellae, Cosa, and Saturnia, 
tombs must be looked for on the lower slopes or in the plain 
beneath, rather than immediately around the city-walls. Yet on 
ledges in the slopes, where accumulations of soil from the high 
ground made it jn’acticable, tombs 'were constructed. It was 
necessary, however, in such a case to construct the sepulchre of 
masonry, and that it might be subterranean, according to the 
usual practice, it was heaped over with earth. Of this description 
is the celebrated 


TaXELLA ni PiTAGOEA, 

or the "^'Cave of Pythagoras,’' so called from the vulgar belief 
that that celebrated i^hilosopher dwelt and taught in this city, 
though it was at Croton in Magna Gi’^ecia, not at the Croton of 
Etruria, that he took up his residence. 

This most remarkable sepulchre stands on the slope two or 
three furlongs below the city, between it and tbe railway station. 
It has been known for ages to the wmrld, but had been neglected 
and half buried beneath the earth, till, in the year 1834, it was 
re- excavated ; and it now stands in all its majesty I'evealed to the 
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sun, like a miniature temple of tlie Druids, amid a grove of 
cypresses. 

The monument is now in such a state of ruin as at first sight 
to be hardly intelligible. The entrance is by a square-headed 
doorway, facing the South, and leading into a small chamber, 
surrounded b]’^ walls of massive rectangular masonr}^ in which 
sundry gaps are left for niches.^ One side of this chamber 
is in utter ruin. It was roofed in by five immense blocks,® 
resting on two semicircular masses which crowned the masonry 
at the opposite ends of the chamber ; forming thus a vault, which 
differs from ordinary vaults in this, that each course of voussoirs 
is comiDosed of a single block. It is not easy to determine if the 
architect understood the principle of the arch. The blocks are 
of course cuneiform, or they would not fit closely, and be in 
harmony with the rest of the masonr}^ But their needless 
massiveness and length, and the mode in which they are sup- 
ported, seem to indicate that they were not raised with a 
knowledge of the arch-princi]3le. On the other hand, the semi- 
circular blocks on wdiich they rest, could not have been dispensed 
with, without destroying the symmetry of the tomb. Of these 
five cover- stones, one only retains its position, and serves as the 
key to the whole ; a second has one end still resting on the lintel 
of the dooi’, the other on the ground ; and the remaining three 
have been broken to pieces. The walls of the chamber are of, 
immense thickness, and the wdiole is surrounded by a circle of 
masonry of the same massive description, four or five feet high, 
resting on a still larger basement, seventy-six feet in circumference 
and now almost level with the ground.'^ 

The chamber has been closed in the same way as the Grotta 
Casuccini, at Chiusi; sockets for the stone flaps of the door 
being visible in the lintel and threshold. The sepulchral 
character of the structure is manifest from the niches, of which 
there are seven, evidently for cinerary urns or vases. No vestige 


® The doowvay is 5 ft. 8 in. high, by 
3 ft. 6 in. wide. The chamber is only 8 ft. 
6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. Gori (Mus. Etrns. III. 
j). 75, cl. ir. tav. 2) describes this tomb as 
if it had another entrance by a subterranean 
passage. What he mistook for such has 
been proved to be the entrance to another 
tomb. Bull. Inst. 1834, p. 197. — 
Castellan i. 

® These cover-stones are about 10 ft. 
long, 3 ft. wide, and 22 in. thick. The 


weight of one of them has been estimated 
at 10,000 lbs. Bull. Inst. loc. cit. 

7 The circling wall terminates above in a 
plain fascia — only a small portion of which 
is standing — the space between it and the 
walls of the chamber is filled with earth. 
For illustraticns of this monument see Gori, 
Mus. Etrus. III. cl. IL tab. 2 ; Inghi- 
rami, Mon. Etrus. IV. tav, 11 ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien, taf. V. 3. 
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noAv remains of sucli furniture, nor is there any record ot what 
the toinh contained when first brought to light ; but in recent 
excavations a great quantity of rude pottery was found around 
the monument. The most surprising feature is the freshness and 
careful finish of the masonry, especially of the interior. The 
slabs and blocks of sandstone seem newly brought from the 
quarry, and are put together, though without cement, with a 
neatness which might shame a modern mason. It is difficult to 
believe they have stood thus between two and three thousand 
years. The external circling wall shows the same sharpness and 
neatness. From the analogy of other monuments, and from the 
cover-stones of the roof being left undressed, there is no doubt 
that this wall was the basement to a mound of earth,, forming a 
tumulus over the sepulchre.^ 

The C3’'clopean massiveness of the blocks, akin to those in the 
city walls, the insertion of small pieces to fill the interstices, and 
above all, the simplicity of the vaulted roof, appareiitl}^ prior to 
the invention of the arch, throw this monument back to a very 
remote period, earlier than the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and perhaps coeval with the foundation of Eome. Nor do 
the sharpness and neatness of its masonry belie such an antiquity, 
seeing that other works of the earliest ages, as the Grate of Lions 
at Mycenae, and the walls of Cortona and Fiesole, displa^y no 
inferior skill and execution; though in this case much of the 
freshness is. undoubtedly owing to the protection of the super- 
iiicumbeiit earth. 

I am inclined to regard this monument as coeval with the 
walls of Cortona, and of Pelasgic origin. A slab, however, which 
was found near it in the late excavations, and from its precise 
correspondence in size, probably served to close one of the niches 
in the chamber, bears an inscription in Etruscan characters/*^ 
This, however, may show no more than an appropriation by the 
Etruscans. 

It is singular that the dimensions of this Grotta di Pitagora 
agree almost precisely with the multiples and divisions of the 
modern Tuscan hraccio, which there is good reason to believe is 

® Abeken (Ann. Inst. 1841, 37) thinks mounted it. 

this tumulus was a cone like those of Tar- ® For this inscription see Ann. Instit. 
quinii, but truncated ; and states that a 1841, p. 37. In Latin letters it would run 
square abacus, topt by a ball of stone, thus, — 

similar to what may he seen in the Museo v • cusv . or . l . apa 

Casuccini at Chiusi, was found near the PErKUAL. clan. 

monument, as if it had originally sur- It is preserved in the Museum of Cortona. 
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just double tlie ancient Eoinan foot. This confirms the opinion 
already stated, that the Eomans took that measure from the 
Etruscans, and that the modern Tuscans use the very same 
measures as their celebrated forefathers.^ 

Near this, traces of other tumuli have been discovered, in 
rounded basements of rock. Ealdelli, who wrote in 1570, states 
fhat in his time there existed three other sepulchres, one precisely 
similar to this, and close to the road leading to Camuscia ; a 
second beneath the church of S. Vincenzio ; but both had been 
almost destroyed by a certain man who dreamed that treasure 
lay concealed within them ; and a third on the site of the church 
of Sta. Maria Nuova, below Cortona to the north, removed to 
make room for that edifice.^ 

The said Ealdelli states in his MS., 'which though frequently 
oopied has never been printed, that the two last-named tombs 
were composed of five enormous stones, one forming each side of 
fhe quadrangle and the fifth covering it^ — precisely resembling 
the sepulchres still extant at Saturnia, and the cromlechs of our 
own country. 

Grotta Sergabdi. 

At the foot of the hill of Cortona, close to Camuscia and the 
railway station, stands a large mound or barro'w, vulgarly called 
II Melone, about 640 feet in circumference, and 46 feet high. 
This Melon ” had long been suspected of being se|)ulchral; and 
at length the proprietor, Signor Sergardi of Siena, determined to 
have it oi)ened, and secured the services of Signor Alessandro 
Francois, the most experienced excavator in Tuscany. He 
commenced operations in the autumn of 1842, and the result was 
the discovery of a sepulchre of most singular character, bearing 
some analogy indeed to the Eegulini tomb at Caere, but a strict 
resemblance to no other yet disclosed in the soil of Etruria. 
Unfortunately it had been rifled in previous ages, so that little 
of value -was found within it ; and its interest lies chiefly 
in its x>lan and construction, in which respects it remains 
.uninjured. 


1 Bull. Inst. 1834, id. 198. Ui supra, 
p. 839. 

^ In tills last tomb was found a large 
earthenware pot, containing a bronze vase, 
beautifully chiselled, with a smaller vase of 
the same metal within it, holding the ashes 
of the deceased ; besides sundry weapons, 


much pottery, and many seiDulchral lamps. 
This record is valuable, as throwing light 
on the character of the analogous tombs of 
Saturnia. 

2 Baldelli, ap. Gori, III. pp. 75, 76 ; ap. 
Inghirami, Mon. Etr. IV, p. 72. 
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The tomb has been closed of late, and the traveller must now 
content himself with an inspection of its contents, which are 
l)reserved at the Villa Sergardi hard by, and courteously exhibited 
to strangers. As it may be re-opened at some future time, I 
reprint the description I gave in the former edition of this- 
work. 

A long passage lined with masonry leads into the heart of the 
tumulus. For the last seven yards it widens, and is divided by 
a low thick wall into two parallel passages which lead to two* 
entrances, now closed with wooden doors. The partition wall is. 
terminated in front by a square mass of masonry, which probably 
served as a pedestal for a lion or sphinx ; and the passage opens- 
on either hand at its further end, into a small square chamber. 
Enter one of the wooden doors, and you find ^^ourself in a long 
passage-like tomb, communicating by a doorway with an inner 
chainber. The other door opens into a j^arallel tomb precisely 
similar in every respect.^ 

The resemblance of this tomb to the Eegulini at Csere will 
strike you immediately — not only in its passage form, but also 
in its construction, for it is roofed over on the same primitive 
prmciple of the convergence of the blocks to a centre, which, 
before they meet, are covered by large flat slabs. The difference 
consists in the double passage and in the size of the masonry, 
which, instead of being composed of regular, massive blocks, as 
in the tomb of Cervetri, is here of small i^ieces of schistose rock, 
not hewn, but rudely hammer-dressed into the shape of long 
shallow bricks ; it is equally without cement, but the clayey soil 
here exuding through the interstices appears like a plaster of 
mud. Masonry of this description is not found elsewhere in 
Etruscan edifices. It seems an imitation of brickwork, and 
behes the assertion of a celebrated architect, that this sort of 
roof could not be formed of that material.^ Nothing can be more 
unlike than this masonry and that of the Tanella di Pitagora, 
and at first sight you are ready to pronounce it impossible that 
both, little more than a mile apart, could have been raised by the 
same hands. Yet that this was Etruscan there can be no doubt, 
from the nature of its contents ; and its construction proves it to 

^ The outer chambers are 14 ft. loug, by ^ Oanina, Cere Antica, p. 67. The 
8 ft, wide ; the inner, only 11 ft. in length. bricks, or rather stones, in this case, are 
In the inner wall of one of these tombs is a kept in their places by the weight of tha 
hole, through which you can look into superincumbent earth, 
another chamber not yet opened. 
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be of at least equal antiquity. The character of the masonry 
seems here determined by local circumstances. On the hill of 
Cortona the rock admits of being hewn into square masses ; here 
at its foot, it is of that hard, brittle, flaky character, which renders 
vain the labour of the chisel, and j)rompted the adoption of a 
species of masonry but little consistent with Etruscan habits of 
neatness. 

These parallel tombs are paved with large flagstones, and 
underneath them, in the rock on which they are laid, are channels 
to carry off the water that might percolate through the roof. The 
outer passages, now open to the sky, seem to have been covered 
in the same manner as the parallel tombs. 

Though this Melon’' had been previously opened, perhaps 
more than once, it still contained a few pips ; such as broken 
black pottery, a few remains in bronze and bone, and very small 
fragments of gold and silver. Everything that has been dis- 
covered in the mound, is now to be seen at the Villa Sergardi 
hard by. 

Above this tomb, in the higher part of the mound, were dis- 
covered three very small chambers, one of which w^as unrifled, 
and contained a large covered pot of bronze, embossed, and a 
vase of black clay like the most ancient of Csere and Yeii, with a 
lorocession of archaic figures in relief. Both contained human 
ashes. Besides these, there were — an elegant tassa with similar 
reliefs — a quantity of small black ware — iinguentaria of ordinary 
clay — and a long slab of stone, apparently part of a sarcophagus, 
with reliefs of very archaic style, representing a number of figures 
kneeling. Here also were found sundry spearheads of iron, in 
one of which is a portion of the wooden shaft almost petrified ; 
together with a hoe, a key, and part of a lock of the same metal,, 
all much oxydised, a small sphinx of bone, and remains of heads 
in terra-cotta.® 

This tumulus has not been half excavated, and it is believed 
with good reason that many more chambers lie within it. Yet, 
as the researches have proved so little profitable, owing to former 
riflings, it seems doubtful whether they will be continued. The 

Melon” appears to be wholly artificial — not like the Poggio- 
Gajella, at Chiusi, or the Monteroni, near Palo, a natural height 
honey-combed with sepulchral cells — and seems to have been raised 

® A detailed description of tliis tomb and Siena, 1843. For an account of the exca* 
its contents, together with illustrations, has vations see also Bull. Inst. 1843, pp. 33,, 
been published by Sr. Melchiore Missirini, 49 ; 1S64, p. 39. 
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oyer tlie masonry-built tombs, wliicli stand on tlie yery leyel of 
tlie plain. Another mound, not far off, offers a further field for 
excayating enterprise. 

Cortona is a city of great interest. Its high antiquity, its 
mysterious origin, lost in the dim persj)ectiye of remote ages — 
the fables connected with its early history — the problem of its 
mighty walls — the paucity of tombs as yet discovered around 
them, and the singular character of those that stand open — 
combine to cast a charm over Cortona, a charm of mystery, 
•which can only be fully appreciated by those wdio have visited the 
site. 
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The City. 

Sint tibi Flaminius, Thrasymenaqiie litora testes. 

Ovid. 

E traversarao per veder Perugia, 

Che come il monte, il sito h buono e bello. 

Paooio degii IJberti. 

Happy the man who with mind open to the influences of 
Nature, journeys on a bright day from Cortona to Perugia ! He 
passes through some of the most beautiful scenery in all-beautiful 
Italy, by the most lovely of lakes, and over ground hallowed by 
events among the most memorable in the history of the ancient 
world. For on the shores of 'Hhe reedy Thrasymene,” the 
fierce Carthaginian set his foot on the proud neck of Rome. 

This used to be the upper post-road from Florence to Rome, 
via Perugia and Foligno, and it is stiU the line of the railroad, 
which, while it has greatly facilitated communication, has oblite- 
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rated certain cliaracteristic features of Italian travel, familiar to 
those who knew the land before its political unification. 

The day on which I last journeyed in vettiira over this well- 
beaten road, is mai'ked in my memory with a white stone. Before 
leaving the Tuscan State, I halted at the hamlet of Biccio to 
dine, for the worthy merchant, my chance-companion, was wont 
to make this his house of call. The jparlrona was not long in 
answering our demands, for we had not arrived at sunset, expect- 
ing all manner of impossibilities and unheard-of dainties, hut had 
drawn on her larder at the reasonable hour of noon, and had left 
our appetites to her discretion. The sun shone w^'annly into the 
room — the hostess smiled cheerily — a glorious landscape lay 
beneath our window — and what mattered it that the dishes 
stood on the bare board; that the spoons and forks were of tin, 
and that the merchant’s servant, and a bearded pilgrim in sack- 
cloth, Bome-bound for the Holy Week, whom, in his pious 
generosity, my companion had invited to iiartake, sat down to 
table with ns ? Travelling in Italy, for him who would mix with 
the natives, and can forget home-bred pride, prejudices, and 
•exigencies, levels all distinctions. 

At Monte G-ualandro, we entered tlie Papal State. Here at 
cur feet lay the Thrasjunene,^ a broad expanse of blue, mirroring 
in intenser hues the complexion of the heavens. Three wooded 
islets lay floating, it seemed, on its unruffled surface. Towns 
.and villages glittered on the verdant shore. Dark heights of 
purple waved around ; but loftier far, and far more remote, the 
Apennines reared their crests of snow^ — Nature’s nobles, proud, 
distant, and cold, holding no communion with the lierd of lowlier 
moimtains around them. 

Such was the scene, on which the snn shone on that eventful 
day, when Borne lay humbled at the feet of Carthage, when 
fifteen thousand of her sons dyed yonder plain and lake with 
their blood. From the height of Monte Gualanclro the whole 
battle-field is within view. At the foot of the hill, or a little 
further to the right, on the shores of the lake, Flaininius, on his 
way from Arretium, halted on the eve of the battle.. Ere the sun 
had risen on the morrow he entered the pass between this hill 
and the water, and inarched on into the crescent-shaped plain,. 

^ Tlie Lacus Thrasy mentis, Thrasumemis, coriect, as probably taken from the oldest 
Trasymenus, or Trasumenus of antiquity. native dialect. Many of the ancients also 
Polybius (III. 82) calls it Tapaijnevv XijxvTj, called it Tliarsomenus, instead of Thrasu- 
which Mannert (Gfeog. p. 416) takes to be menus. Quintil. Inst. Omt. I. 6. 
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formed by the receding of the mountains from the lake, iin- 
•conscions that he was watched from these very heights on which 
we stand, by HannibaTs Balearic slingers and light-armed troops, 
.and that the undulating ground at our feet concealed the enemy’s 
horse. Seeing the foe in front, he marched on through the pass, 
till it widens into the plain, and there, enveloped by a dense mist 
which arose from the lake, he was suddenly attacked on every 
;side by Hannibal’s main force in front, and by the cavalry and 
•other ambushers in the rear, Flaminius then saw that he was 
'Cntrairped, but, nothing daunted, he made a more desperate 
struggle for victory ; and so furious the contest that ensued, so 
intent were all on the work of destruction, that an earthquake 
which overthrew many cities in Ital}^ turned aside the course of 
rapid rivers, carried the sea up between their banks, and cast 
down even mountains in mighty ruin, was unknown, unfelt, by 
;any of the combatants, — 

“ None felt stern Nature rocking’ at his feet. 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away I ” 

For three hours did the Eomans maintain the unequal contest, 
till at length, when their leader Flaminius fell, they broke and 
■fled, rushing, some to the mountain-steeps, which they were not 
'.suffered to climb, others to the lake, in whose waters they vainly 
sought safety. Six thousand, who had broken throtigh the foe at 
the first attack, and had retired to a height to await the issue of 
the fight, effected their escape, only to be captured on the morrow. 
Ten thousand scattered fugitives carried the news to Eome,^ 

The railroad, for the greater j)art of the way to Passignano, 
•skirts the very edge of the lake. But the carriage-road crosses 
the battle-plain — now overflowing with oil and wine, then steeped 
in a deeper flood, whose hue is traditionally preserved in the name 
of a brook, Sanguinetto — to the village of Passignano, where the 
mountains again meet the shore. Here the traveller may halt to 
taste the fish, which retains its ancient reputation ; ^ but as he 
walues skin and comfort, let him not tarry here the night, for 
legions of light-armed foes lie thirsting for his blood, and the 
powers also of air and w’^atei' — 7nali ciilices, I'cniceque 'palustres ” 
— are in league to rob him of repose. 

2 For this battle see Liv. NXII, 4-7 ; year the news of no le-.s than fifty-seven 
Polyb. III. 82-84 ; Sil. Ital. V. ; Appian. earthquakes was brought to Kome. 

Eeb. Harm. p. 319, ed, Steph. ; Oros. IV, ^ Sil. Ital. V, 681. 

15. Pliny (II. 86) states that in the same 
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To set the Thames on fire is an achievement beyond oiu- 
degenerate dayS; hut the Thrasymene, if we may believe tradition^ 
was of more inflammable stuff, and was once utterly burnt up by 
fire from heaven.^ 

On the summit of the hill beyond the lake, fresh objects of 
admiration meet the eye, in a vale of Italian richness below, and 
ruined towers of feudal grandeur above ; but ere I had half 
studied the scene, I found myself in the little town of Magione. 
“ The Mansion,” which is the signification of this name, is. 
the large square yellow building, like a fort, which crests the 
hill a little above the present railway station. 

The road hence to Perugia traverses the rich vale of the 
Caiiia, a stream which seems to have retained its Etruscan name.^ 
Perugia is seen at some miles* distance, crowning its lofty olive-* 
girt height with a long level line of domes, towers, and palaces. 
About two miles before reaching it, a tower with a few houses 
about it, by the road-side, marks the site of one of the most 
interesting tombs in the necropolis of Perugia; which will be- 
described in the following chai^ter. The site is called La Com- 
mencla, but is better known as the Torre di San Manno.” 

Perugia is one of the very few Etruscan cities that retains 
anything like its ancient imj)ortance. One of the heads of 
Etruria” of old, it still takes a prominent place among the cities 
of CentiM Italy. Its glory has not even greatly waned, for it 
is yet a large and wealthy city, with twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants. 

At the railway station the traveller will always find convey- 
ances to the town, where he has a choice of accommodation — the 
Grand Hotel, outside the gates, kept by Brufani, — and the Posta, 
in the heart of the town, where he will find cleanliness and 
comfort at very moderate charges. 

It is not for me to describe or even enumerate the manifold 


^ Plin. II. 111. — Trasymenum lacum 

arsisse totum Yalerius Antias 

narrat. It is a pity to spoil a pretty tale ; 
bat in justice to tbe pare waters of tbe lake 
it mast be said, that before Pliny’s time, 
Valerius Maximus (III. 7, 6) bad recounted 
it among Hannibal’s great deeds — Trasi- 
menam lacam dii4 inastummemoriS,. Silius 
Italicas (V. 70-74) also made Jupiter cast 
bis bolts into its waters — 

Fulmina Tyn*benas Trasymeni torsit in 
andas : 


Ictusqiie setbered per stagna patentia 
flammit, 

Fumayit lacus, atqae arserunt flnctibiis 
ignes — 

both making a mere metaphor of wbat 
Antias recoi’ded as a fact. Strange that be 
should have found a Pliny to repeat bis 
folly. 

® Caina is an Etruscan family name, 
frequenbly met with at Perugia, and at 
Cbiasi and its neighbourhood. It is tbe 
augmentative of Caie, or Caia (Caius). 
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objects of interest in Perugia, either in its picturesque streets, 
its cathedral and five-score churches, its grand feudal Palazzo 
Comunale, or in its treasures of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Those of the latter art alone, the works of Perugino 
and the Umbrian school, are so abundant as generally to absorb 
what little time and attention the traveller passing between 
Florence and Pome has to spare for a provincial city ; so that 
few give an hour or even a thought to the antiquities in which 
Perugia is equally rich, or at the most pay a hurried visit to the 
Museum, and the Porta Augusta. 

The walls of Perugia are in many parts ancient, agreeing in 
character with those of Chiusi and Todi, and composed, like 
them, of traveifine — a material which preserves the sharpness of 
its edges in a remarkable degree, so as to give to a structure 
composed of it an appearance of much less antiquity than it really 
possesses. Some portions of these walls are fine specimens of 
ancient regular masonry. He who would make the tour of them 
should put himself under the guidance of Giovanni Scalchi, one 
of the most intelligent ciceroni I have met in Etruria. On the 
west of the cit}", especiall}^ round the verge of the deep hollow 
called La Cupa, the walls may be traced for a long distance, 
rising to the height of twenty or thirty feet, falling back from the 
perpendicular, and banded near the top with a projecting fascia^ 
Then after passing the Porta di San Luca, 5^ou meet them again 
on the height above the church of San Francesco, from which 
point they continue to follow the line of the high ground, beneath 
the houses of the city, in a serpentine course, eastward to the 
Via Appia, below the Cathedral, and then northward round to 
the Arch of Augustus. Beyond this their line may be traced 
by detached fragments along the high ground to the east and 
south, at the Arco di Buoni Tempi, the Via della Viola, and 
the Via della Piazzetta, after which a wide gap occurs, till yon 
meet them again at the Porta S. Ercolano, on the south of the 
city. Here is a portion forty or fift}^ feet high, in courses of 
eighteen inches, very neatly joined — the most massive masonry 
in Perugia. This gateway is of ancient construction as high 
as the imposts, which now support a Gothic arch. The same 
may be said of several other ancient gates of Perugia. Above 
the arch projects the figure of a lion couchant^ the old emblem 
of the Guelphs. 

The Arco di Bornia and the Porta Colonia are also ancient 
gateways, now surmounted by Gothic arches. The former was 

VOL. ir. E E 
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originally spanned by a flat lintel of cuneiform blocks, like tlie 
gates of the Theatre of Ferento, and has a fine fragment of 
ancient walling on either hand. On the right it flanks the 
approach to the gate, and is in receding courses ; on the other 
hand it tinns at right angles and sinks in about twenty courses 
beneath the modem buildings.® The mixture of ancient and 
mediteval masonry and architecture in this gateway renders it 
Mgbly picturesque. 

The Porta Colonia is skew or oblique, and has some ancient 
masonry in front. 

The Porta di San Luca, in the Piscinello, is now spanned by a 
Gothic arch resting on much earlier foundations of travertine- 
masonry, like the city-walls by its side. The imposts project, 
and show the sockets in which the gates originally worked. 

The Arco di Buoni Tempi shows some ancient masonry below 
a Gothic arch, hut as this masonry appears to have been rebuilt, 
of earlier blocks, it is probably of Eoman construction. 

The best preserved and the grandest of all the ancient gates of 
Perugia is the 


Aeco n’ Augusto, 


so called from the inscrii)tion, avgvsta pervsia, over the arch. 
It is formed of regular masonry of travertine, imceinented, in. 
courses eighteen inches high ; some of the blocks being three or 
four feet in length. The masonry of the arch hardly corresponds 
with that below it, and is |)robably of subsequent date and 
Eoman, as the inscription seems to testify, though the letters- 
are not necessarily coeval with the structure. The arch is skew,, 
or oblique; and the gate is double, like those of Volterra and 
Cosa.'^ -Above the arch is a frieze of six Ionic colonnettes, 
fluted, alternating with shields ; and from this springs another' 
arch, now blocked up, surmounted by a second frieze of Ionic 
pilasters, not fluted. All the work above the lower arch is- 
evidently of later date than^the original construction of the gate- 


® The largest block I observed was 5 feet 
by 2 ; very small^ ia comparisoa with the 
colossal masonry of Oortona. 

' The gate is 14 feet 6 inches wide, 20 
feet 4 inches deep, and about 22 feet from 
the ground to the spring of the arch, the 
keystone of which will consequently be 
nearly 30 feet from the ground. There 
are 17 voussoirs. The moulding round it 


is very simple, not unlike that of the Porta 
di Gfiove at Fallen. In one of the spandrils • 
there seems to have been a massive head, 
now quite disfigured ; in the other a pro- 
jecting stone, though not in a corresponding 
position. This head may have been the 
keystone of the original arch, which the 
architects of the existing structure did not^ 
choose to -replace. 
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way.^ The entire height of the structure, as it now stands, 
cannot be less than sixty or seventy feet. 

This gate stands recessed from the line of the city-wall, and is 
flanked on either hand by a tower, projecting about twenty feet, 
and rising, narrowing upwards, to a level with the top of the wall 
above the gate. The inasomy of these towers, to the height of 
the imposts of the arch, corresponds with that of the gate itself, 
and seems to be the original structure ; all above that height is 
of a later period. The masonry is much sharper and fresher in 
appearance than it is represented in the opposite woodcut, which 
in other respects gives a faithful representation of the gate and 
flanking towers.^ 

This gate still forms one of the entrances to the city, though 
there is a x)opulous suburb without the walls. Its appearance is 
most imposing. The lofty towers, like ponderous obelisks, trun- 
cated — the tall archway recessed between them — the frieze of 
shields and colonnettes above it — the second arch soaring over 
all, a gallery, it may be, whence to annoy the foe — the venerable 
masonry overgrown with moss, or dark with the breath of ages 
— form a whole which carries the mind most forcibly into the 
I)ast. 

Another ancient gate very like that of Augustus,^ is, or rather 
was, the Arco Marziale or Porta Marzia ; for what is now to be 
seen is the mere skeleton of the gate, which was taken down to 
make room for the modern citadel. But to preserve so curious 
a relic of the olden time from utter destruction, Sangallo, the 
architect, built the blocks composing the facade into a bastion of 
the fortress, where, imprisoned in the brick- work, the}’' remain to 
be liberated by the shot of the next besiegers of Perugia, and 
seem as much out of place as an ancient Etruscan would be in 
the streets of the modern city. 

® Canina, Arcli. Ant. VI. p. 55 . He 
says that though there are no valid docu- 
ments to prove this gate older than the 
time of Augustus, to which the inscription 
would refer it, it is at least constructed in 
a manner similar to works of the most 
ancient times. 

^ Canina (Archit. Ant. V. p. 96) points 
out the similarity of this gate to an ancient 
one at Antioch, called the Gate of Medina. 

^ Like that it has a projecting head in 
one spandril, and the remains of another to 
correspond, besides a third on the top of 


the arch, which gives the whole a resem- 
blance to the celebrated Gate of Volterra. 
All three heads are of dark grey stone, the 
arch itself being of yellow travertine. 
Above this is a frieze of six pilasters alter- 
nating with figures, instead of shields, three 
of men, and two of horses’ heads, all mani- 
festly Eoman. Over this is the inscription — 

COLONIA VIBIA; 

and below the frieze is also the same 
inscription as on the other gate : — 

AYGTSTA PERVSIA. 
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The Museum 

is in the Uniyersity of Perugia on the first floor, and is rich in 
Etruscan antiquities, especially urns, inscriptions and bronzes — 
the produce of the necropolis. 

The passage leading to it is lined with copies of Etruscan 
inscriptions, presented in 1860 by that indefatigable and erudite 
explorer of the early antiquities of his native land, Count Gian- 
carlo Conestabile. The custode Giovanni Lupatelli, who is him- 
self an antique, having guarded these ancient treasures ever since 
the year 1810, is to be found on the ground floor. On the grand 
stah'case is an Etruscan sphinx, and at the top a pine-cone with 
female heads projecting from foliage. 

The Etruscans of Perugia generally burned their dead, for very 
few sarcophagi are discovered on this site. The cinerary urns 
are similar to those of Chiusi, but mostly of travertine, though 
sometimes of nenfro, or a similar dark grey stone ; and the urns, 
it maybe, are of the latter, while the figures on the lids are of the 
former. He who has seen the ash-chests of Volterra and Chiusi, 
will not find much of novelty here ; indeed the interest of these 
urns in general lies as much in their inscriptions, as in their 
beauty or singularity. Travertine being more durable than 
alabaster or nenfro, the urns of Perugia are generally in better 
preservation than those of Chiusi or Volteira. They are arranged 
in two long corridors. After the descriptions I have given of 
Etruscan urns in preceding chapters, it would be superfluous as 
well as tedious to describe at length those in this Museum. I 
shall, therefore, not attempt to do much more than to point out 
the subjects ; and, to facilitate reference, I shall indicate the 
nmnbers with which many of the urns are marked. To the 
monuments of most interest, detailed descriptions are attached 
from the pen of the Count Conestabile, 

The first urn that meets the eye shows Scylla contending with 
Ulysses and his companions (325). Another of this subject is 
numbered 347. 

Achilles about to slay Troilus before the Sccean gates of Troy 
— the gates being at the ends of the urn ; Priam endeavours to 
protect his son. The nymph of the fountain is thrown to the 
earth beneath the horse of Achilles. 

Here you tuim into a long corridor flanked on each side by 
urns. 

The sacrifice of Iphigeneia, who is held over the altar by two 
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men, 'wliile the priest |)oiirs a libation on her, and a woman bears 
in her arms the fawn substituted by Diana. This subject appears 
to have been a favourite one at Perusia, and instances of it, show- 
ing great variety of treatment and of artistic excellence, abound 
in this Museum. 

Combats between Greeks and Amazons (289, 295). 

A wdnged Lasa seated on a hippogriff (323). 

Scylla with wings holding two sea-monsters by the reins (329). 

Combat between Centaurs and Lapithae (324). 

A lion couchant on a rock, crossing his i)aws (327). 

Medusa’s head, coloured to the life, with wings on her brows, 
and snakes tied under her chin, amid blue acanthus foliage (328) . 
Another of the same subject, recalls Da Vinci’s celebrated picture 
(342). 

Hercules contending with Glaucus (331). 

A boy bestriding a marine monster and belabouring it with a 
pedum (345). 

Two naked youths riding a sea-horse, one playing the Pandean 
pipes, the other a lyre (333). 

A man with a ploughshare, attacking a woman who defends 
herself with a footstool (334). 

In the corridor which crosses this at right angles, you have, 
beginning from the window at one end, the following urns : — 

A combat betw^een men on foot and horseback (295). 

The Sacrifice of Iphigeneia (285, 287, 294). 

A man armed with a sword, slaying a woman ; probably Orestes 
and Clytaemnestra. 

Combat between Greeks and Amazons. Two of the former, 
■who have taken refuge at an altar, are defending themselves 
against their foes (291, 298, 299, 300). 

A human figme with a bear’s head rising from a well is con- 
tending with two armed men. A winged demon with a torch 
stands behind the monster, and holds him by a rope fastened 
round his neck (304). 

A putealy of travertine, made of the drum of a fluted column, 
retaining the furrows worn by the ropes of many ages, and 
bearing a Latin inscription, showing the well to have been sacred 
to Mars. 

Two single combats ; each pair of warriors armed with peltm, 
and fighting over a woman on her knees between them (289). 

Pollux binding Amycus, King of Bithynia, to a tree, after 
vanquishing liim with the cestus (288). 
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Tlie head of Medusa, with wings on her brow, and a pair of 
snakes knotted on her head, and under her chin (310, 351, 
358). 

A woman seated on a throne between two men playing the lyre 
and double pipes (313). 

The Chase of the Calydonian boar (837, 838). 

Achilles on horseback pursuing Troilus, who rushes to Priam 
for refuge (297). 

Scylla contending with Ulysses and his companions. 

A banquet scene (301). 

Paris at the altar defending himself from his brothers. 

Telephus threatening to slay the young Orestes. 

The Death of OEnomaus. 

The contest over the body of Achilles. 

This Museum affords jiroof that the Etruscan modes of burial 
were adhered to, after the city had become a dependency of 
Eome ; for several urns, truly Etruscan in every other respect, 
bear inscriptions in Latin letters ; though a native character is 
still conspicuous even in some of these.^ One of them (304) at 
the end of the coiTidor shows a doorway flanked by two children, 
and is inscribed Pomponius L. E. 

Notus.” 

Cabinet of Antiquities. 

First Boom. — Here is an inscription, celebrated as the longest 
yet known in the Etruscan character, having no less than forty- 
five lines. It is on a slab of travertine three feet and a half 
high, twenty-one inches wide, and ten deep ; the inscription is 
on two of its sides, and the letters, which are coloured red, do 
credit to Etruscan carving.^ It was discovered near Perugia in 
1822. It is in vain to guess at the subject. Sundry attempts 
have been made at inteipretation, among which is one which 
pronounces it to be written in choice Irish, and to be a notice to 
mariners about the voyage across the Bay of Biscay to Came in 
Ireland ! A notice attached to it states that Vermiglioli thought 
it had reference to agrarian boundaries ; Orioli held nearly the 
same opinion; Secondiano Campanari took it for a religious 
ordinance prescribing certain rites and ceremonies; Migliarini 

2 Siicli as ‘^Thania. Caesinia. Yolxmini.’' ^ A pbotograpli of tMs monument is given 

— “L. Pomponius Efarsiniae Cnaius (Gfna> by Count Conestabile, Mon. Perag. tav. 27. 
tns ?) Pia ‘'li. Yolumni Lai. Tbeonius.” ^ Etruria Celtica, I. pp. 377-387. 
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thought it must be funereal. It had been tested in vain by 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Erse, Armenian. All that Coiiestabile 
would venture to say was that it was of the latter end of the 
Eoman Kepublic.® 

Among the most ancient relics are two small square cippi of 
fetid limestone, like those of Chiusi, with archaic figures in low 
relief. On both of these a number of women are dancing to the 
music of a stibulo ; above one a lion is reclining on each side ; ^ 
above the other a sifiiinx couches at each angle (281, 282). 

A larger cippiis of grey travertine, in the middle of the room, is 
circular, and displays a death-bed scene. A child is held to 
embrace the corpse of its parent — p)rceficcd are beating their 
breasts and wailing the dead — many other figures stand with 
their hands to their heads in the conventional attitude of grief — 
priests and augurs with cha]plets and litiii, are gathering round an 
altar On this monument rests a tall fluted column, terminating 
in a i)ine-cone, and bearing a funeral inscription in Etruscan 
characters.® There are other singular pillars, cohmellce, of 
travertine, two or three feet high, all bearing sepulchral inscrip- 
tions.^ Around the room are suspended reliefs, among which 
one in marble, representing Europa on the bull, is most worthy 
of notice. 

Second Eoom. — The walls of this room are hung with copies 
of the designs on the beautiful Ficoronian cista from Palestrina, 
the glory of the Kircherian Museum at Eome ; copies of the 
paintings in the Toinba Gohni at Orvieto ; and of the decora- 
tions ill the Tomb of the Eeliefs at Cervetri ; and on the shelves 
are casts of some of the most beautiful bronzes found in this 
neighbourhood in former years, such as that of the Hypnos,” 
or Sleep, discovered in 1856, near Civitella dArna, an ancient 
site, four miles from Perugia, a copy of which forms the heading 
to this chapter;^ such as the bronze boy with a bulla round his 


® See Conestabile, op. cit. pp, 511-535, 
for the T^arious opinions that have been 
broached on this subject. 

® Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 58, 2. 

" Conestabile, Mon. Perug. tav. 32-38. 
s Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. YI. tav. Z 2. 
Conestabile, op. cit. tav. 31. 

^ These are all phallic. Such monu- 
ments abound in this district, especially at 
Chiusi. That they were sepulchral there is 
no doubt ; it is proved both by the in- 
scriptions on them, and by their discovery 


in tombs. In Lydia, the traditional mother- 
country of Etruria, they may have had a 
similar apjplication ; for the solitary ter- 
minus of the five which Herodotus (I. 93) 
tells us surmounted the tumulus of Alyattes, 
at Sardis, is said, by Yon Prokeseh, to have 
that form, but I must confess I never 
could perceive the resemblance, although I 
have climbed the tuinulus at least fifty 
times. 

^ Arna, where this beautiful head was 
found, is an ancient city, some four miles 
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neck, a dove in liis hand, and an Etruscan inscription on his 
thigh, now in the G-regorian Museum of the Vatican; and such 
as the boy and dove found at Cortona and now in the Museum 
of Leyden. Here are models also of two tombs in Sardinia, one 
circular, the other of passage-form ; together with many celts and 
arrow-heads of the stone j)eriod. 

The Third Eoom contains the bronzes. In a case in the 
centre are some candelahra, and other articles in this metal, 
together with wreaths and other ornaments in gold from the 
recent excavations at Orvieto. The case opposite the window- 
contains numerous laviince of bronze, with figures in relief in a 
very archaic style ; some of them the adornments of a votive 
car, of which one boss of a wheel, surrounded with figures of lions 
and chimseras, is here preserved. Others ai^e fragments of the 
decorations wiiich covered articles of wooden furniture, probably 
of a sacred character, as portable altars, or lectistemia. Among 
them the following are particularly w^orthy of notice. A fragment 
beautifully chiselled m the best style of archaic art, representing 
Hercules drawing his bow- on two warriors, probably Giants, wdth 
crested helmets, spears, and circular shields. A god, it. may be 
Jove, or one of the nine great Etruscan deities w-ho wielded the 
thunder, grasping a man by the hair who cries for mercy, and 
tries to stay the impending bolt. A Minotaur, or human figure 
with a bull’s head. A woman in a long talaric chiton^ and short 
tunic, wearing a pointed cap, and with her hair hanging behind 
to her wmst, carries a bough over one shoulder, and an alahastos 
in the other hand. Hercules, distinguished by his lion’s skin 
iind bow, shaking hands with some divinity w-ho bears a four- 
pronged sceptre. A fragment of a winged sphinx, with long 
hah, covered by a cap terminating in a tail, like a fool’s cap. 
Another sphinx draped. A fragment representing a higa, the 
horses and charioteer being wmiting. 

There are also many little deities and other figures in bronze ; 
.some of very archaic, even oriental character. Such is the 


from Perugia, on tPe Umbrian bank of 
tbe Tiber, wMci. retains no remains of 
.antiquity beyond fragments of its walls, 
.and some ruins of Homan times. It stands 
,on a bill, near tbe Tiber, east of tbe Ponte 
Ui Val de’ Oeppi, where is tbe hamlet 
called Civitella d Arna. Tbe bill is washed 
by the Eio Pilonico, a torrent in whose bed 
objects of Etruscan antiquity are often 


found after heavy rains, brought down 
from the country inland. It was in this 
river-bed that the beautiful Hyimos was 
discovered, and here also have been found 
many curious objects in coral and amber, 
now preserved in the collection of Signor 
Mariano Gruardabassi, of Perugia, Bull. 
Inst. 1876, pp. 92-100. 
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goddess shown in the annexed woodcut, with two pairs of wings, 
a tutuhis on her head, and a dove on her hand. Another has a 
single pair of wings springing from her 
bosom. A third is a mermaid, with but 
one fish-tail, instead of two as usual. 

All these relics of Etruscan toreutic art, 
besides others now at Munich, and some 
reliefs in silver in the British Museum, 
were found in 1812, at a spot called Gastello 
di S. Mariano, four miles from Perugia, a 
spot celebrated in Perugian annals for a 
victory obtained in the fifteenth century 
over a band of British conclottieri. They 
were not found in a tomb ; which makes it 
probable that they were buried for conceal- 
ment in ancient times.^ They are supposed to have been the 
decorations of sacred or sepulchral furniture.® There are also 
in this Museum, some fragments of a curule chair, turned in an 
elegant Greek style, resembling the representations of furniture 
painted or carved in Etruscan tombs. 

Of other articles in bronze there are very massive handles, 
probably of censers or braziers — ponderous hinges — helmets, 
some “with cheek-pieces, as represented on the native monuments 
— spears — a i3air of greaves, with the inscription ^^Tutas,’’ in 
Etruscan letters, on each^ — |)ots and vases of various 
forms — strigils — ladles — strainers — fibulae — and a col- 
lection of coins.^ 



ETRUSCAN FOUR-WINGED 
GODDESS. 


- For descriiDtions and illustrations of 
these bronzes, see Vermiglioli’s work, Saggio 
di Bronzi Eti'uschi, Perugia, 1813 ; Micali, 
Ant. Pop. ItaL III. pp. 27-41, tav. 28-31. 

^ They have been supposed to have all 
formed the adornments of a votive ear, but 
Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 40) maintains 
that there is nothing in the form, size, or 
subjects of these articles to favour that view. 
Duplicates of many of them, and other 
works in bronze and silver, equally re- 
markable, discovered on the same spot, are 
preserved in the G-lyptothek at Munich. 
The reliefs in silver with gilt adornments, 
now in the British Museum, have been 
illustrated by Millingen, Anc. lined. Mon. 
plate 14 ; also by Micali, op. cit. tav. 45. 

Vermiglioli (Giorn. Scient. e Letter, di 
Perugia, 1840) interprets this by defend 


me,” deriving it from the old Latin verb 
tuto used by Plautus. Micali (Mon. Ined. 
p. 338) agrees with him. 

® Some coins, with a wheel on one side, 
and a hipennis on the reverse, with an 
Etruscan V, are attributed to Perugia by 
the Jesuits, Marchi and Tessieri. Grave, 
class. III. tav. 4. ; cf. Melchiorri, Bull. 
Inst. 1839, p. 123. They think that the 
wheel shows the dependence of this city on 
Cortona, of which this is the sole type ; and 
that the battle-axe is expressive of the 
ancient name, whose initial is also marked 
— **Verusia,” or, as they write it, ‘‘Fe- 
rusia ” — which they derive from the Latin 
ferio; just as they derive ‘‘Tutere,” the 
inscription on the coins of Tuder, now Todi, 
from tudeSj a tundendo — implied by the 
' club, a constant device on those coins. But 
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A case by tlie window contains some beautiful mirrors and 
jewellery. The latter being more generally attractive, demands the 
first notice. Here is a necldace of gold, with some rings, and 
one magnificent earring of elaborate workmanship, found in 1869 
near Perugia, the fellow to which was purchased by Castellani of 
Eome. A relief in ivory of Jason carrying off the golden fleece. 

The gem of the mirrors here preserved is one found with the 
earrings and some beautiful vases in a little tomb at Sjoerandio, 
to the north of the city, outside the Porta S. Angelo. In the 
centre sits a majestic bearded figure wearing a wreath of ivy- 
leaves and a large necklace, the upper part of his body bare, and 
his sandalled feet resting on a footstool ; and it hardly requires 
his elegant throne, and the long sceptre on which he rests his 
right hand, to mark him as"a monarch. An Etruscan inscription 
designates him Lamtun,” or Laomedon. Resting familiarly 
against his knee, with her legs crossed in an attitude of graceful 
repose, stands a beautiful girl, wearing rich decorations, but 
without clothes, save where the skirt of her mantle covers her 
left thigh ; and with her elbow on the king’s knee and supporting* 
her head on her hand, she turns towards the figure of an armed 
but semi-nude youth to the left of the scene. The ei:)igraph 

Elinei,” shows her to be the fair-cheeked Helen, and that 
attached to the youth marks him as her brother Kastue,” -while 
her other brother ^‘Pultuke” stands opposite. Behind the 
king is the entablature of a temple or palace, supported by Ionic 
columns, above which peer the heads of a woman Aun — and 
of two horses, doubtless indicating Aurora, although that goddess 
is generally designated Thesan ” on Etruscan monuments. 
The introduction of Laomedon, the old king of Troy and father 
of Priam, into a scene with Helen and her brothers, can only 
be exj)lamed either by supposing a blunder on the part of the 
Etruscan artist, who confounded him with Tyndareus, or by 
regarding the epigraph to have reference not to the name but to 
the kingly rank (Laomedon, from Aao? and fx4boiv) of that j)er" 
sonage, who was clearly intended to be introduced into this scene. 
For there can be no doubt that this mirror represents Plelen 
brought back to her father’s house, after having been carried ofl:" 


this system of referring the names of Etrus- the original form of the word. Micali, 

can cities to a Latin origin is more in- Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 140. That the coin» 

genious than well-founded. ‘‘Peruse,” with the legend “ Peithesa,” have been erro- 

which occurs in an Etruscan inscription in neously attributed to Perugia, bas been 

the Museum Oddi, of Perugia, seems to be already stated. I/t supra, p. 72. 
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to Athens by Theseus and Peirithous, and rescued by her brothers 
during the detention of those heroes in Hades. 

Count Conestabile justty boasts that this is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting mirrors that have ever issued from the 
soil of Etruria — ^worthy of comparison with the exquisite mirror 
of Bacchus and Semele now in the Museum of Berlin, an illus- 
tration of which forms the frontisi)ieee to this book ; and as the 
work of an Etruscan graver, betraying* the full influence of 
Greek art, he would assign it to the fifth century of Rome.^ 

Another beautiful mirror shows Hebcle,” when victorious 
over Cerberus, crowned with laurel by a semi-nude goddess, 
named ‘‘Mean,” attended by another named “ Leinth,” draped 
to her feet. The figures are inclosed by a rich deei:) border of 
palmetto leaves and lotus flowers.'^ 

There are other mirrors of inferior beauty, yet of great interest. 
One shows Venus (“Turan”) embracing Adonis (“Atunis”), who 
is here represented as a mere boy, looking up at her with intense 
affection. A dra]ped female figure behind the goddess seems 
to be resting one hand on her shoulder. She is named “Lasa,” 
but has no attribute to distinguish her from an ordinary woman. ^ 

Hercules with lion’s skin and club, standing in earnest 
conversation with a j^outhful warrior, who sits on the edge of his 
shield, as he holds it beneath him with one hand, and grasps his 
spear in the other. This youth is named “Pile,” which is 
supposed to be an Etruscan form of lolaus;^ but it is more 
probable that this figure is intended for Peleus, who with his 
brother Telamon, was associated with Hercules in his exioedition 
against Troy. 

“Menrva” vanquishing the giant “Akbathe.” The goddess, 
who is armed Avith helmet, ^egis, and speax’, has just cut, or 
broken off, it is not clear which, the Giant’s right aiun close to 
the shoulder, and grasping it by the wrist, she brandishes it over 
his head, accompanying the action with a sardonic grin at her foe, 
who sinking to his knees, looks up at her with an expression 
rather of astonishment at her cleverness, than of pain or terror,^ 


® Mon. Perugia, IV. pp. 468-472, tav. 
106. Bull. Inst. 1869, pp. 47-54. 

' Mon. Perugia, lY. p. 455, tav. 102 ; 
Gerliard, Etrusk. Spiegel. II. taf. 141 ; 
Gotth. d. Etrusk. taf. 5, 4. 

® Mon. Perugia, IV. p. 460, tav. 101. 

^ For this Count Conestabile is my au- 
tbority, who states that Vile ” or “ Vilae*' 


has been found attached to the figure of 
lolaus on other Etruscan monuments, and 
hence he infers that * ^ Pile on this mirror 
is but a variation of that name. Op. cit. 
IV. 1). 464, tav. 102. 

^ Conestabile, op. cit. IV. p. 463, tav. 
102 . 
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A mirror without inscriptions, found in 1865, at the foot of the 
hill on which Perugia stands, shows Neptune, naked, sitting on a 
rock, trident in hand. Opposite him stands a beardless figure in 
an attitude of repose, holding a wand or sceptre tipped with a 
pomegranate, whom Conestabile takes to be Theseus, but 
Gerhard, Pelops.^ 

Here is a cast also of a most interesting mirror discoyereci in 
this necropolis in 1797, which has now passed to the Museum of 
Berlin. The scene it bears seems to set forth the perils of the 
wild-boar chase. In the centre, stands Atropos Athupa ’’), as 
a beautiful woman, naked, but with rich decollations, and open 
wings in the act of driving a nail into the w’-all over the head 
of Meleager Meliace ”), below -whom sits the fair Atalante 

Atlenta of whom he was enamoured, and to whom he 
presented the skin of the Calydonian boar, wdiich hangs on the 
wall behind him. The driving of the nail is emblematical of his 
doom being decided. On the other side of the scene, Venus 
(‘^‘Tix stands with one hand resting on the shoulder of 

Atropos, while with the other she caresses a youth, doubtless 
Adonis, who sits below her, and whom she appears to be charging 
to take warning from the fate of Meleager.^ 

The Fourth Eoom contains Vases and Terra-cottas. The eye 
is at once arrested bj" an extraordinary group of statuary of 
life-size in the centre of the room. An Etruscan of middle age 
is reclining, in the usual costume and attitude of the banquet, 
with a bossed phiala in his left hand, and his right resting on his 
knee. At his feet squats a hideous old woman, stunted and 
deformed, whose wings show her to be a demon. She seizes one 
of his toes with her right hand, and grasps his right wrist with 
her left, turning her head to look at him, yet he appears to be 
quite unconscious of her presence. She doubtless reiiresents 
the Moira or Fate, whose touch deprives him of life. The 
monument is from Cliiusi, and of the fetid limestone of that district. 
Both heads are movable, and the bodies hollow, proving that 
this, which looks like the mere lid of a sai’cophagus, is itself a 
cinerary urn.'^ 

This museum is much richer in bronzes than in pottery, yet it 
possesses a few figured vases worthy of notice. Such is an 
amphora of large size, five feet high, in the later style, though 

2 Conestabile, op. cit. IV. p. 474. 100. Oerbard, op. cit. III. taf. 176. 

Oerbard, Etrask. Spieg. taf. 63. 4 2860, j^p. 346™8 (Cones- 

^ Conestabile, op. cit. IV. p. 454, tay. tabile) ; tav. d’agg. N. 
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without varnish. The subject is Penelope and her son Tele- 
machiis ; the design betrays gTeat beauty and freedom, par- 
ticularly in the figure of a woman behind the chaste queen. 
Another vase in the same style represents a bridal-scene — 
a subject often found on vases, though rarely on urns or 
sarcophagi, A stavinos, with red figures, shows a youth vic- 
torious in the x)'’Liblic games standing between Apollo as a 
citharoecliis, and a n^^mph with the double-pipes. He carries a 
large vase of the same form in his hand, the reward of his 
victory. This was found in 1869, at Sperandio, in the same 
tomb with the gold earrings. Another stamnos represents 
Achilles among the Nereids, who bring him the armour and 
weapons wrought by Vulcan. Some exquisite little vases from 
Nola, presented by Signor Castellani of Eome. There are also 
some vases in the earliest stjde, with bands of animals, black 
and purple, on a pale yellow ground. 

But the most beautiful vase in this collection is a Bacchic 
amphora with a pointed base, decorated with red figures. The 
youthful Dionysos is seated in the centre 
of the scene, half-draped, with thyrsus in 
hand, and a chaplet of ivy leaves round 
his brow. A beautiful woman, doubtless 
Ariadne, in a long talaric chiton girt about 
her waist, and with her hair falling loosely 
on her shoulders, though bound by a broad 
stephane over her forehead, stands by his 
side; she passes one arm round his neck, 
and regards him with looks of intense 
affection. On one side of this beautiful 
2 :)air, a nym^)!!, draped also to her feet, but 
with a nebris, or deer-sMn, over her chiton, pointei^ 

and crowned with a garland of ivy-leaves, 

is j^aying attention to a fawn. On the other side a Satyr, naked 
save that a oiebris is tied about his neck, stands looking on, 
thyrsus in one hand, and hantharos in the other, resting one 
foot on an empty amphora with pointed base, of the same rare 
form as this beautiful vase.^ 

As beautiful painted 2 )ottery, like that of Vulci and Tarquinii, 
is very rarely found at Perugia, it seems probable that it was not 
manufactured on the spot. The ware which is most abundant, 

® For an illustration and description of YII. tay. 70 ; Ann. Inst. 1862, pp. 244- 
tliis exquisite vase, see Mon. Inst. YI. and 265, Helbig. 
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is unpainted, of black or red clay, sometimes r^itli archaic figiu’es 
in relief, though not in the style peculiar to Chiusi and its 
neighb otiiiio o d 

Here are a few cinerary urns of terra-cotta, and several heads, 
portraits of the deceased, among which we notice one of a 
ivoman, coloured, and veiy archaic, quite oriental in character ; 
and a Gorgoneion full of expression. Here is also a large 
Roman amphora found in the sea at Sinigaglia and incrusted 
with shells. 

The Fifth Room. — In the centre stands a very singular 
monument discovered in a tomb near Perugia, 1844. It is a 
sarcophagus of eisjpo with reliefs on three of its sides ; those at 
the ends representing figures reclining at the banquet, one with a 
lyre and attended by slaves ; that in the front of the 

monument displaying a remarkable iDrocession, which demands a 
detailed description. It is headed by a man with a ^vand, 
apparently a herald, preceding three captives or victims chained 
together by the neck, whose shaggy hair and beards distinguish 
them as a sejiarate race from the rest — apparentl}’- ruder and 
more barbarous. Two of them carry a small sitida or pail in one 
hand, and a burden on their shoulders, which looks like a wine- 
skin ; the third has his hand fastened by the same ro2ie which 
encircles his neck. They are followed by two w'omen, with 
mantles on their heads, engaged in conversation with the man \vho 
leads the next group. This is composed of two horses or mules 
neatly laden, attended by three men, the first with a spear, the 
next with a hoe and a sword, and the third witliout weapons, but 
in an attitude of exultation. A large dog, with a collar round his 
neck, accompanies these figures. Then march three men with 
lances, one with a burden on his shoulder, followed b}^ two others 
similarly armed, driving a of oxen and of goats. The 
subject, from its position on a sarcophagus, has been suiiposed to 
be funereal, and to represent a procession of victims to be 
sacrificed at the tomb. But other than funereal scenes ai’e 
often found on such monuments; and there are great dif- 
ficulties attending such an interpretation. It seems to me 
much more satisfactory to suppose that it is a return from 
a successful foray. There are captives bound, and made to 
carry their own property for the benefit of their victors ; their 
women behind, not bound, but accompanying their lords ; their 

® Micali says the pottery of Perugia is so figures, that it is not worthy of notice, 
inferior, especially in the design of the Mon. Ined. p. 217. 
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faitliful clog following them into captivity ; their beasts of burden 
laden with- their goods ; their weapons and agricultural imple- 
ments carried by one of their guards; and their cattle driven 
on b}^ the i*est.^ 

The style of art is very rigid, yet not deficient in expression. 
It has much of an oriental character, and the monument is 
evidently of very early clate.^ Dr. Brunn considers it to be 
oontemi^orary with the eaiiiest iDaintings in the tombs of 
Tarquinii. I would rather say there is nothing in those tombs 
that betrays so rude and primitive a period of art as these 
reliefs. 

By the window stands a bust of the Cavaliere Griambattista 
Vermigiioli, an illustrious son of Perugia, who devoted his long 
life (1769 — 1848) and his eminent talents to the study and 
elucidation of her monuments, and whose mantle was most 
worthity worn by his biographer Count Giancarlo Conestabile, 
until he also was taken in this summer of 1877. I had the 
honour of making the acquaintance of the venerable Ver*- 
miglioli in the early clays of my Etruscan studies, and retain 
.a grateful remembrance of his amiable courtesy, and of his 
readiness to assist the researches of the young foreigner who 
displayed interest in those pursuits to which his life had been 
devoted. 

On the shelves around this room are many urns of terra-cotta 
from the necropolis of Perugia, most of which show the trite 
subjects of Cadmus or Jason vanquishing the armed men, who 
sprung into being from the dragon’s teeth lie had sown; or of 
the mutual slaughter of the Theban Brothers, But a few 
disi3la,7 different scenes. One shows the final farewell of a 
married pair, standing one on each side of a column. Another, 
which has a group of a man and woman reclining on its 

lid, gives a version of that mysterious subject, in which a bear or 
wolf is emerging from a well- Here the monster .has a man’s 
head covered with the skull of a hear, he wears a clilcmys over 


® It was supposed by Melcbiorri that this 
relief represented a colony going forth to 
fulfil the vow of a sacred spring,” ac- 
cording to the ancient Italian rite. Bull. 
Inst. 1844, p. 42. A^ermiglioli agrees with 
this opinion. Bull. Inst. 1844, p. 143. 
But this view has been ably shown by Dr. 
H. Brunn, to be untenable ; yet his oiunion 
that it repi'esents a funeral procession, with 
human and other victims to be sacrificed at 
VOL. II. 


the tomb to the manes of the deceased, 
though ingeniously suppoi'ted (Ann. Inst. 
1846, pp. 188-202), does not solve every 
difficulty, and I therefore offer in the text 
what seems to me a more likely interpre- 
tation. 

® For illustrations of this singular monu- 
ment see Mon. Ined. Inst. IV. tav. 32 ; 
Conestabile, Mon, Ferug. tav. 39. 
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Ids slioulclers, but lias tlie jiaws of a ivilcl beast, Yitli one of 
be seizes a ^^outli by the hair ; the terror-stricken 
bystanders are defending themselves ■with stones ; a priest, 
distinguished by his tutuhos, is pouring a libation on his head ; 
and a Avinged Lasa stands behind, and apparently holds the ropes 
Avhich issue from two holes in the pntealJ 

Against the Avail are tAA^o tine Medusa’s heads, Avith hair instead 
of snakes, and full of expression ; a very singular archaic head ; 
and some eaii}^ biicchero Avare from Chiusi. 


Perusia, like Cortona, is of high antiquity. Justin calls it of 
Achaean origin ; ^ AAdiile Servius makes it appear that it Avas an 
Umbrian settlement.^ Its antiquity is as undoubted as its former- 
splendour and importance.^ That it AA^as one of the TweP’-e 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation is established by abundant 
testimony.^ 

We have no record of its early history. The first mention 
made of Perusia is of the time of Fabius, Avho, after having’ 
crossed the dread Ciminian forest, is said by some traditions to 
have Avon a victory over the Etruscans, under the Avails of tliis. 
city — a battle which is more generally believed to have been 
fought at Sutrium. HoAveA^er that may be, as Lriy remarks,. 
the Homans Avon the day, and comj)elled Perusia, Cortona, and 
Arretium to sue for a truce, which Avas granted for thirtj^ years.^’* 
This Avas in 444 (b.c. 310). In the folloAving year, hoAveveiv 


^ For an illustration see Conestabile, op. 
eit. tav. 75. The learned Count (lY. lop. 
216-221) gives the different interpretations 
or suggestions advanced by Buonarroti, 
Passeri, Yermiglioli, Inghirami, Braun, 
Newton, and Brunn on this mysterious 
subject, and confesses that none are in 
every resi^ect satisfactory. 

® J ustin. XX. 1. — Perusini q_uoque 
originem ah Ach^eis ducunt. 

^ Serv. ad Jiln. X. 201. — Sarsinates qni 
Perusiae consederant. The Sarsinates were 
an ancient Umbrian tiihe, Avho inhabited 
the Apennines. Polyh. II. 24, 7 ; Strabo, 
Y. p. 227 ; Plin. III. 19 ; Festus, v. Ploti. 
Oluver (IT. p. 577) hence concludes that 
Perusia was built long prior to the Trojan 
war, because the Umbrians, when driven 
out of Etruria by the Pelasgi, built Sarsina 


beyond the Apennines. Seiwius seems to* 
hint that Perugia was founded before the 
latter city. He (ad ASn. X. 19S) records 
another tradition, that it was built by 
Allies, father or brother of Oenus, wdio 
founded Mantua, as Yirgil tells us. iEn.. 
X 200. 

^ Appian. Bell. Civ. Y. 49. 

- Appian (loc. cit. ) exi)ress]y assorts it. 
And Stephanus also llep^aicrtov). Livy 
twice cites it among the chief cities of 
Etruria — capita Etruriae'-onco (IX. 37) 
classing it v^ith Cortona and Arretium, 
and again (X. 37) with Yolsiiiii and 
Arretium ; here calling the trio^ — urbes. 
validissimse. 

3 Liv. IX. 37. Diodorus (XX. p. 773) 
also places this victory at Perusia. 
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Perusia joined the rest of the Etruscans in opj)Osing the power 
of Rome ; and after the fatal rout at the Lake of Vadiinon, it 
still held out till Fahius inarched against it, defeated the Etrus- 
can army under its w^alls, and would have taken the city by storm, 
had it not surrendered into his hands/' 

We next find Perusia in conjunction with Clusiiim, in the year 
459, opposing the propraetor Fulvius ; but the confederates were 
routed by him with great slaughter. Yet this defeat did not 
break the spirit of the Perusians ; for no sooner had the consul 
Fabius withdrawn his army, than they excited the rest of the 
Etruscans to revolt; but Fabius, quickly re-entering Etruria, 
overcame them anew, slew 4500 of the citizens, and captured 
1740, wdio were ransomed at 310 pieces of brass each inan.^ Not 
3"et even did they relinquish their struggle for independence, but 
in the following year, after sustaining two other defeats, one near 
Volsinii, the other near Rusellse, they were compelled, in con- 
junction -with Volsinii and Arretium, to sue for peace ; when a 
truce for forty years wns granted them, on the payment of a heavy 
fine.^ 

At what iirecise period Perusia fell under the Roman yoke does 
not apjiear, but it must have been soon after the events last 
recorded, as ere the close of the fifth century of Rome, the whole 
of Etruria had lost its independence. Perusia joined the other 
cities of Etruria in furnishing supplies for Scipio’s fleet at the 
close of the Second Punic War ; its quota, like that of Clusium 
and Ruselhn, consisting of corn, and fir for ship-building.'^ It is 
su^iposed to have been colonised about the year 711,® and a few 
years after, it jdayed a conspicuous part in the civil wars of 
Rome ; for Lucius Antonins, being hard pressed by Augustus, 
then Octavius Caesar, shut himself up in this city, which the 
latter besieged, and starved into surrender. He gained little, 
however, by the capture ; for one of the citizens, in despair, set 
fire to his house, and slew himself on the ruins ; and the flames 
spreading, reduced the whole city to ashes. ^ It was afterwards 


Liv. IX. 40. 

5 Liv. X. 30, 31. 

6 Liv. X. 37. 

7 Liv. XXVIII. 45. 

s This inference iw drawn from tlie in- 
scription ‘‘Colonia ViLia ” on the ancient 
gate called Porta Iklarzia ; because 0. Yibius 
Pansa was consul in that year. Cluver, 
II, ^78; Cramer, Ancient Italy, I. p. 
219. 


° Except a temple of Vulcan. The citizens 
had previously been accustomed to vrorship 
Juno, according to the rites of the Etruscans, 
but after tbis catastrophe they set up Vulcan 
in her place, as patron deity of Perusia. 
Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 49 ; Dio Cass. 
XL VIII. 14 ; Florus, IV. 5 ; Veil. Paterc. 
11. 74 ; Sueton. Aug. 9, 96 ; Lucan. I. 41 
Serv. ad .En. VI. 833. 
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rebuilt, and colonised afresh by Augustus,^ as the iiiscrix^tions 
over its gateways testify, and it still maintained its rank among 
the chief cities of Etruria, even in the latter clays of the Koman 
Empire, when it sustained a siege by the Goths, and was 
nltiinatelj' taken b}’’ Narses.^ 

^ Dion Cass. loc. cit. It is stibseqnently Table on the Via Amerina. See Yol. I. p. 
mentioned as a colony by Strabo (Y. p. 111. 

226), Pliny (III. 8), Ptolemy (p. 72, ed. ^ Pi-ocop. Bell. Gotli. I. 16 ; lY. 33. 
Bert.), and is placed by tbe Peiitingerian 
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KRATER WITH DECORATIONS IN RELIEF. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

PERUaiA ,— US I A. 

The Cemeteey. 

Hie maxima ciu'a sepulcris 
Impenditiir. Prddentiits. 

Piii clie non credi sou le tom be cardie. — Dante. 

The necropolis of Perusia offers a ricli field for research ; and 
since attention has been directed to excavations in Etruria, 
numerous tombs have been brought to light. This is principally 
owing to the archasological zeal of the late Cavaliere Verniigiioli, 
to whom it is also due that many of these sepulchres, fortunately 
for the student of antiquity, long remained in statu quo, with all 
them urns, just as they were discovered. 

GnoTTxi de’ Voluxni. 

First and foremost in magnitude and beauty, and rivalling in 
interest the most celebrated sepulchres of the land, is the ‘‘Tomb 
of the Volumnii,’* -which no one wdio visits, or even passes through 
Perugia, should omit to see. It is easy of accomplishment, for 
the high road to Rome, as w^ell as the railway, passes the very 
door. It lies about three miles from Perugia, in the slope of a 
low eminence, which rises at the base of the lofty height on which 
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the city stands. The keys are kei^t at a house not for from the 
Grotta. 

You descend a long flight of steps to the tonib^ now closed by 
a door of wood : the ancient one, a huge slab of travertine, which 
was placed against it — a mere stone on the mouth of the sepul- 
chre/’ — now rests against the rock outside. You enter, — here is 
none of the chill of the grave, but the breath of the scirocco, — 
you are in a warm, damp atmosphere ; that is, in winter, when it 
is most visited; in summer it is of course cooler than the external 
air. On one of the door-posts, which are slabs of travertine, a 
vertical inscription of three lines in Etruscan characters catches 
your eye; and so sharply are the letters cut, and so bright is 
the red paint within them, that you can scarcely credit this 
epitaph to have an antiquity of anything like two thousand 
years.^ 

Daylight cannot penetrate to the further end of the tomb ; hut 
when a torch is lighted you perceive yourself to be in a spacious 
chamber with a veiy lofty roof, carved into the form of beam 
and rafters, but with an extraordinarily high pitch ; the slopes 
forming an angle of 45° with the horizon, instead of 20° or 25°, 
as usual.^ On this chamber open nine others, of much smaller 
size, and all empt.y, save one at the further end, opposite the 
entrance, where a party of revellers, each on a snow-white couch, 
with garlanded brow, torque-decorated neck, and goblet in hand, 
lie — a petrifaction of conviviality — in solemn mockery of the 
pleasures to which for ages on ages the}’’ have bidden adieu. 

There are seven urns in this chamber, five with recumbent 
figures of men, one with a woman in a sitting posture, and one of 
a peculiar character. All, except the last, are of travertine, coated 
over with a fine stucco ; they are wrought, indeed, with a skill, 
a finish, and a truth to nature by no means common in Etruscan 
urns. The inscriptions show them all to belong to one family, 
that of Velimnas,” or Volumnius, as it was corrupted by the 
Komans.^ Four of the urns are very similar, seeming to differ 


^ The inscription on the doorpost seems 
to be a general epitap)h to the tomb. It 
would be thus mutton in Latin letters — 
^^Arnth Larth Yelimnas Aruneal Thusiur 
Siithi Akil Theke. It seems to imply that 
the sepulchre was made by the two brothers 
Arnth and Larth Yelimnas. Of the rest of 
the inscription it were Tain, in our present 
ignorance of the language, to give an inter- 
pretation though analogies readily suggest 


themselves. The initial of the’ fifth and 
last words may possibly be a Ph.” Seo 
Conestabiie's learned disquisition on this 
inscription. Mon. Periig. 11. pp. 9-35. 

" The dimensions of this central chamber 
are 24 feet long, 12 wide, and about 16 
high — i.e., 10 feet to the top of the cornice, 
and 6 in the pediment, 

* Muller (Etrusk. II. p. 62) thinks the 
Yolumna mentioned hy Angustin (de Oivit^ 
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ill little beyond tlie ages of the men, each of whom is reclining, 
ill half-draped luxury, on his baiiqueting-coiich ; but here it is 
not the sarcophagus or urn itself which represents the couch, as 
is generally the case ; but the lid alone, which is raised into that 
form, hung with drapery, and supported by elegantly-carved legs, 
while the receptacle for the ashes forms a high pedestal to the 
couch. On the front of each of these ash-chests are four 
one at each angle, with a Gorgon’s head in the centre — no longer 
the hideous mask of the original idea, but the beautiful Medusa 
of later art — with a pair of serpents knotted on her head, and 
tied beneath her chin, and wings also S2)ringing from her 
brows.'^' 

The fifth male, wdio occujiies the post of honour at the U2)per 
-end of the feast, lies on a couch more richly decorated tliaii those 
of his kinsmen, and on a much loftier j)edestaL His urn is the 
grand monuiiient of the sepulchre. In the centre is rejiresented 
an arched doorway, and on either hand sits, at the angle of the 
urn, the statue of a winged Fuiy, half-draj^ed, with bare bosom, 
and a 2)^h‘ of snakes knotted over her brows. One bears a 
fianiing torch on her shoulder ; and the other j^i’obably bore a 
similar emblem, but one hand, with whatever it contained, has 
heen broken off. They sit crosslegged, with calm but stern 
expression, and eyes turned upwmxls, as if looking for orders 
from on high, respecting the sepulchre they are guarding. The 

Dei, IT. 21) is identical with Voltnmna, artist conld conceive her. See the wood- 
the celebrated goddess of Etruria ; so also cuts at pages 128, 221. But in after times 
Gerhard, Gottheiten dor Etrnsker, p. 35. it became customary to represent her as a 
It is certain that this is a very ancient Italian ‘‘ fair-cheeked lass ; ” indeed, as extremes 
name, and it is prol^ably Etruscan. Yarro meet, it was believed that it was her mar- 
(Ling. Lat. 55) sj)eaks of a “Voliun- vellous beauty, not her hideousness, that 
nius” who wrote Etruscan tragedies, though turned beholders into stone. Serv. ad .SBn. 
Nielnihr (I. p. 135, Eng. trans.) says that II. 616. 

-the reading of the Florentine MS. — One of the most noble Medusas of Greek 
Yolnius is the correct one ; and this art is that in high relief in the Yilla Liido- 
is followed by Mail ler in his edition of Yarro. visi, at Rome, where the Gorgon is repre- 
A Lucia Yolunmia is mentioned in the seated as a woman of severe and grandiose 
songs of the Salii (Yarro, op. cit. IX. 61 >. beauty in her dying moments. No wings 
The wife of Goriolanus is well remembered. on her brows, no snakes about her head ; 
Liv. II. 40. The goddess Yelinia, who is lier tresses lie in heavy snake-like masses 
said by Yarro (Y. 71) to have derived her on her neck and shoulders, her eyes are 
name from the lake Yelinus, may have closed, hut her last sigh has yet to escape 
taken it from the same source. from her unparted lips. For a de>scriptioa 

The character of these heads is sufficient and illustrations of this beautiful monu- 
to prove the late date of the urns, for in the ment of the Macedonian period of Greek 
earlier works of art, whether Greek or art see Ann. Inst. 1871, pp. 212-288 
Etruscan, the Gorgon w'as represented as (Uilthey) ; tav. d’agg. S, T. ; Mon. Inst, 
earfnlly hideous as the imagination of the IX. tav. 35. 
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archway is merely marked with colour on the face of the 
monumeirt-, and within it are painted four women one with her 
hand on the doorpost, and eyes anxiously turned toi^aids the 
Furies outside — wishing, it would seem, to issue torth, but not 
daring to pass the threshold through dread of the stern gaolers.. 
The whole scene has a mysterious, Dantesque character, eminently 
calculated to stir the imagination. 

The sixth urn belongs to a lady, who is distinguished from the 
lords of her family by her j^^^sition ; for she sits aloft on her 
pedestal like a goddess or queen on her throne ; indeed, she has. 
been supposed to represent either Nemesis, or Proseiqhne,'^ an 
opinion which the frontlet on her brow, and the owl-legs to the- 
stool beneath her feet are thought to favour. This is more 
probably, however, an effigy of the lad}^ whose dust is contained 
in the urn, and whose name is inscribed on the lid. Why she is 
represented in this position, when it was customary for the Etruscan 
women to recline at banquets with the other sex, I do not presume 
to determine.^ 

The last urn is of a totally different character from the rest,, 
yet not less interesting. You are startled on beholding, among 
these genuine Etruscan monuments, one of marble, in the form 
of a Eoman temple, with a Latin inscription on the frieze ; more 
especially when from the character of its adornments you perceive 
it to be of no early date — apparently of Imperial times, or at 
least as late as the close of the Eepublic.'^ But while you are 
wondering at this, your eye falls on the roof of the nrn, and 
beholds, scratched in minute letters on the tiles, an Etruscan 
inscription, which you j^erceive at once to coiTesi)ond with the 
Lathi — 

P. VOLYMNIVS . A . P . VIOLENS 
CAFATIA . KATYS . 

The Etruscan, in Latin letters, ivould he ‘‘ Pup, Velimna An. 


® Yermiglioli, Sepolcro de’ Yohinni, p. 
42. FenerLach, Bull. lust. 1840, p. 120. 
Conestabile, Mon. Periig. II. pp. 97-99. 

® There is doubtless an analogy to the 
sitting female statue in the Mnseo Casuccini 
at Chiusi, and to the few others of similar 
character, mentioned above. See pp. 299, 
334, 376. She is robed in a long Ionic 
yfiitmi reaching to her ankles. Her urn. is 


precisely similar to that of her kinsmen, 

' This little temple-urn has regular 
domoih masonry marked in the front, with 
a panelled door in the centre, and fluted 
pilasters somewhat of the Corinthian order 
at the angles. On the sides and back are 
Eoman emblems, such as boucrania or 
balls’ skulls, sacrificial vittcBi patercCi 
fencvla ; but the winged lUedusa’s heads 
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Caphatial.’’® That is, Publius Volumnius, son of Aulus, by a 
mother named Cafatia. So that here is a j)recise correspondence 
between the inscriptions, save the omission of ^‘Violens,” the 
Etruscans not having cognomina, or at least never using them in 
their epitaphs.^ 

But look at the ceiling of this chamber. It has one large 
cofter in concentric, recessed squares, as in certain tombs of 
Chiusi, and in the centre is an enormous Gorgon’s head, hewn 


in the pediments, and tlie sphinxes on the 
roof, as acroteria, mark rather an Etruscan 
character. 

® “Pup’^is a contraction of ‘‘Pupli,’' 
or Publius. Cafatia, written *‘Caphate/’ 
or “ Caphates ” in Etruscan, is of frequent 
occurrence at Perugia. Lanzi thinks it 
bears an analogy to Capua. Sagg. II. p. 
858 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 16. 

^ The Latin inscription on this urn has 
been pronounced a forgery by the author of 

Etruria-Geltica,” on no other ground than 
that it contradicts his fanciful theories of 
the identity of the Etruscan and Irish 
languages. “ Velimnas,” according to his 
interpretation, would mean ‘ ‘ lamentations 
of women ; ” and when he finds a bilingual 
monument which shows it to be merely the 
Etruscan form of Volumnius, rather than 
renounce his theory, he attempts, in the 
most unwarranted manner, to overcome the 
obstacle by declaring the Latin inscription 
to he a fraud, and expresses his surprise 
that so intelligent a scholar, and able an 
antiquary as Vermiglioli, could be deceived 
by so clumsy and palpable a forgery, the 
form of the letters being quite sufficient to 
declare its modern origin. Etruria-Celtica, 
II. 1 ). 239. An assertion so groundless, 
made too without a personal acquaintance 
with the monument, naturally excited the 
indignation of those whose honour was thus 
gratuitously imi)ugned, and called forth 
from Cavalicre Vermiglioli the following 
well merited rebuke, which I give in his 
own words : — 

“Non ometteremo allora im qualche 
esame sulle troppo vaghe, arbitrarie, e 
nuove inter prctazioiii date alle epigrafi de’ 
Volunni da Sir W. Betham, nella sua 
Etruria- Celtica., pubblicatainBublino, 1842; 
echepotrebbe segnaro anche un’ epocaassai 
rimarcabile ne’ fasti delle letterarie stra- 
nezze. Noi stessi dovemmo fare delle grandi 
meraviglie, nel vedere come P Autore di 


questanon nuova, maspeciosissilnaA^r^«7c^- 
Oeltica, non avendo altro scampo da soste- 
nersi, ne’ suoi paradossi, ed in tanti assurdi, 
si decise a ijroclamare falsa, c modernainente 
inventata V epigrafe latina • della urnetta 
marmorea bilingue, ed aggiugnendo gen- 
tilezze a gentilezze, nutre facilmente qualche 
compassioneper noi, che ci siamocosi lasciatl 
ingannare. Qiiesto guidizio azzardato xmi- 
camente come a sostegno di assurdi 
chiarissimi, oltre esser false, come mostre- 
remo in altri tempi, ofiende gli scuopritori, 
ed i possessor! eziandio di quell’ insigue 
monumento, quellicheincopiarono V epigrafe 
latinaunitamentea tutte le epigrafi etrusche 
nello stesso istante del loro discuoprimento. 
— Guidizio, che non si legge in niun lihro, 
in niuno scritto periodico che parlarono di 
quella tomba, e delle nostre esposizioni — 
guidizj inutili, per non dire mendicati 
sospetti, che niun ebbe niai fra tanti dotti, 
intelligenti, ed amatori italiani e stranieri, 
che visitarono e visitano frequentemente 
quel singolare oggetto e prezioso della vene- 
randa antichith, che non mai vide il Sig. 
Betham ; ma nel lihro di Sir W. Betham, 
fratante hizzarrie, potea esser anche questa. 
Gli studj archeologici per meritarsi il nome 
di scienza devono ditfidare di tutto cio che 
non vien loro dimostrato ; ma la Tomba de’ 
Volunni, i monumenti ivi collocati, rimasti 
semime nella prima lor collocazione, c la 
piena lor integritil, od il lor discuoprimento, 
di quali dimostrazioni andavano privi ? 
Testimoni oculari in ginndissimo numero 
che vi si afifollarono intorno penetrando* 
impazienti, e nello stesso giorno della sua. 
ai^ei'tura, quasi negli stessi istanti di essa, 
e tosto che se ne divulge la voce nella citta 
e nei luoghi vicini ; onde alia nuova e 
classica scoperla fu data subito, ed alF 
istante una immediata, debita, e non mai 
sospettapubblicitii.” — Scavi Perugini, 1843- 
— 1844 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 1844, p. 144. 
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from tlie dark rock, mth eyes upturned in horror, gleaming 
from the gloom, teeth bristling wliitely in the open mouth, wings 
on the temples, and snakes knotted over the brow. You confess 
the terror of the image, and almost eximct to hear 

‘‘ Some whisper from that horrid mouth 
Of strange unearthly tone ; 

A wild infernal laugh to thrill 
One’s marrow to the bone. 

But, no— it grins like rigid Death, 

And silent as a stone.” 


Depending by a metal rod from the lintel of the doorway, hangs 
a small winged genius of earthenware, and to its feet was 
originally attached a lamp of the same material, with a Medusa’s 
head on the bottom. A similar lamp was suspended from the 
ceiling of the central chamber. 

Step again into this chamber, and observe the pediment over 
the inner doorway. Here is a large disk or circular shield, with 
a head in relief in the centre, set round with scales — a head which 
some take to he that of Apollo, surrounded with laurel leaves, 
though the scales are as likely to represent solar rays;^ others, 
that of Medusa, on the scaly shield of Minerva.^ 

On each side of the shield, and forming with it a sort of trophy, 
is a curved sword, like a cimetar, with a bird j^^rched on the 
hilt® — a figure doubtless of symbolical import, but not of easy 
explanation. Below, in the angles of the pediments, are two 
busts ; one of a peasant bearing on his shoulder a pedum, or 
crooked staff, on which is suspended a basket ; the stick termi- 
nating in a serpent’s head. The face in the opposite angle is 
broken away, but the long flowing hair is still visible ; and behind 
it is a lyre of elegant form, surmounted by a griffon’s head. If 
the face on the shield be that of Apollo, these two busts may 
represent the same deity in his pastoral character, and as the god 
of music and x>oetiy.‘^ 


^ Vermiglioli, Sepolcii de’ Volumii, p. 
22. The sun is sometimes represented as 
a bead in a disk set round with rays ; as 
■on a vase described in Ann. Inst. IbSS, p. 
270 ; Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 55. 

" Feueibacli, Bull. Inst. 1840, p. 119. 
tTbis writer considers it to be rather the 
Moon, the Symbol of night, in contradis- 
tinction to the solar rays, decidedly marked 
in the opposite pediment. So thinks 
Abeken, Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 57. There is 


no other instance in Etruria of a shield or 
disk in the pediment- of a tomb ,* but such 
are found sculptured in this position on the 
£a9ades of the temple-tombs of Phrygia. 
See Steuart’s Lydia and Phrygia. 

^ Swords of this form arc rare in ancient 
monninents. Such a one, liowever, is re- 
presented in the band of a figure on a vase 
from Cbiusi. Mus. Chius, tav. 170. See 
also Yol. I. p. 201 of this work. 

Abeken (Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 59), who 
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In the pediment at the opposite end of this chamher, over the 
•entrance door, is a corresponding disk, or shield, but with solar 
rays, instead of scales. It is too much broken to enable you to 
perceive if there has been a head in the centre. As in each angle 
•of the pediment is a large dolphin, in relief, it seems to represent 
the sun rising from the waves — an apt emblem of resurrection. 
On the wall below, on one side of the entrance to the sepulchre, 
appears to have been carved a demon, whose sex, attributes, and 
attitude are matters of mere speculation, for nothing of it is left 
beyond an open wing — but, ex Herciiloii. There was 

probably such a figure on each side of the doorway, placed there 
to guard the sepulchre,^ 

On each side of the entrance to the inner chamber, a crested 
snake or dragon projects from the rock}" wall, darting forth its 
tongue, as if to threaten the intruder into this sanctuary — 

Ardentesqiie oculos sujSecti sanguine et igni 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 

These reptiles are of earthenware, but their tongues are of 
metal; and it has been thought that on these tongues lamps were 
suspended^ — an unnecessary sux')position. The place serpents 
held in the mythology of the Etruscans, as emblems of the Furies 
and infernal demons, explains their xmesence here. Below one of 
these snakes, just above the level of the pavement, is an Etruscan 
inscri2)tion, which, being on a stratum of sand-stone, is unfortu- 
nately almost obliterated. 

It remains to notice the side-chambers, of which there are 
•eight, four on each side. They seem never to have been occupied, 
as no urns were found within them. Some of them are still 
unfinished. They were intended, it would seem, for a long race 
of posterity, but the family may have become extinct, or they may 
have been merely for pomp, just as a palace contains many super- 
fluous chambers.'^ The four inner rooms have, each a bench of 


takes the Medusa’s head here as a symbol 
•of the Moon, sees in these figures, two Tri- 
tons, which correspond to the dolphins in 
the opposite pediment, — hy no means a 
^satisfactory explanation. 

® Like the Ghariins at the entrance of 
the painted tombs of Orvieto, and also of a 
tomb at Chiusi. Lit mi^ra, pp. 51, 330. 

^ Vermiglioli, p>. 16. Feuerbach, Bull. 
Inst. 184U, p. 119. In the Sepolcro de' 
Kasoni on the Plaminian Way, which, 
though of Eoman times, has much of the 


Etruscan character, a serpent was painted 
on the wall almost in the same position as 
ill this tomb of Perugia. For tbe meaning 
of serpents in tombs, see VoL I. p. 169. 

5" This is not the only sepulchre of this 
family discovered at Perugia, for another 
was opened in the last century, near the 
church of S. Costanzo, outside the walls, 
and not very far from this tomb. Vermi- 
glioli, Sepolcro de’ Yolunni, p. 5 ; Iscriz, 
Perug. 1. ijp. 21-23. 
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rock, and t^vo kaye Medusa’s keads in sliields on tlie ceiling, and 
a crested snake projecting from tlie wall above the sepulclnal 
coucli. In one of these tombs is an owl in relief in each corner^ 
and a snake’s head in the middle below. 

Besides the monuments now remaining in this tomb, certain 
articles of bronze liave been found, such as ewers a helmet a 
fragment of a shield embossed with hgures of lions and bulls a 
pair of greaves beautifully modelled— a singular spear or rod with 
a number of moveable disks, which seem to have been i-iittled 
together,® They are all to be seen in the chamber just within the 
entrance to the sepulchre. 

Before leaving this tomb we must say a word on the inscriptions. 
Those of the four gentlemen on similar urns are, taking them in 
the order of their arrangement, 

1 — Thephri Velimnas Tarchis Clan.” 

2~-.<'Aule Velimnas Thephrisa Nuphriinal Clan.” 

3 — Larth Velimnas Aules.” 

4 — Vel. Velimnas Aules.” 

The grand urn in the centre has, 

5 — “ Arnth Velimnas Aules.” 

And the lad}" is called, 

6 — ‘‘ Veilia Velimnei Arnthial.” 

It scarcely needs the analog}'’ of the names to prove these of 
one family, the likeness in their efHgies is obvious ; yet the 
2)recise relation in which they stood to each other could only be 
set forth by the inscriptions: No. 1 seems the most venei^able, 
the progenitor of the rest, and in his name Thephri,” in other 
inscriptions written Thei)ri,” an analogy may be traced to the 
Tiber, which flows beneath the walls of Perugia, and whose name 
is said to be Etruscan; ^ just as the celebrated family of Volteiwa 

^ It has been supposed to be a musical former as being called after 'ThebriK (the 

instrument (Yermiglioli, Sep. Yolunni, p. old editions liave Deliebris), prince of tlict 

21), but its being found in connection -with Veientes ; bj the latter as being named 

armour and weapons, seems to mark it as after Tibeiunus, king of the Latins. Varra 

of military use, and it was probably beld seems to incline to the Etruscan origin, 

upright, and shaken so as to rattle the See also Pestus, s. v. Tiberis ; Sorv. ad 

plates together ,* and thus may have been Yirg* JEn. III. 500 ; YIII. 72, 330. 

an accompaniment to a hand. A similar Another Etruscan family of Perugia— 
instrument, found in the neighbourhood of Tins, Tinia — bears the same relation to the 

this tomb, and also in company with Tinia, a streamlet, the “Tinim ingloriua 

armour and weapons, had a small figure of humor” of Silius Italicus (YIII. 454), 

a naked man dancing on the top of the rod. which falls into the Tiber, some miles below 

Yarro {Ling. Lat. Y. 29, 30) states this city. It is now called the Topino. 

that the name of the river was claimed Gluver, 11. p. 700. Its ancient name is- 

both by the Etruscans and Latins, — by the doubtless derived from the Etruscan Jova 
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bore the name of the river C^eciiia. Tliepliri then will be 
equivalent to Tiberius. No. 2 appears to be his son,^ and the 
son of a lady of the Nuphruna family, and is certainly the father 
of the three other males — Larth, Veins, and Arnth Velimnas. 
No. 6 appears to be the daughter of No. 6, the gentleman who 
occupies the post of honour in this tomb, and she seems from her 
portrait to have reached certain age,’’ and in spite of her 
nobility and wealth, never to have been married, for no matri- 
monial name is mentioned in her epitaph. 

As for the gentleman in the tem^he, who could not be content 
with the fashions of his ancestors, he ma}^ be another son of 
No. 2; as his father’s name was Aule; though the more modern 
st 3 de of his urn makes it probable that he was later b}^ a genera- 
tion or two than his kinsmen. 

From the style of the sculpture, so superior to that gene- 
rally found on Etruscan urns, from the painting also on the 
princixDal monument, which has all the freedom of those in the 
Pumpus tomb at Corneto, as well as from the style of the reliefs 
on the ceilings and walls of this sepulchre, there is no doubt that 
it is of late date, subsequent to the Eoman conquest of Etruria, 
though before the native language and customs had been utterly 
absorbed in those of w’‘oiid-wide Eome.^ 

This tomb has been thought to bear a resemblance to a temple; 
to me it seems to have more analogy to a Eoman house. The veiy 
arrangement of the chambers is the same. The doorway answers 
to the ostitcm; the central chamber to the cavmcVmm; the recesses 
on either hand to the aim ; the inner chamber with the urns, to 
the tahlinuiii; the other apartments around, to the triclinia, or 
cubic ida. 

This interesting sepulclme was discovered in February, 1840. 
Fortunately for the traveller it is the j)roperty of the Conte 
Baglioni, a relative of the venerable Vermiglioli, and a gentleman 


wlio was called Tina, or Tinia. See Muller, 
Etrnsk. 1. p. 420. 

^ Tliephrisa lias not tlie usual form indi- 
<^ative of the patronymic ; the termination 
^*sa” or “isa,” being usually applied to 
females to mark the names of their hus- 
bands. Yet as it is also found attached to 
names, which, as in this case, ai'e un- 
doubtedly males, it can here liardly he 
other than the iiatronymic. See Muller, 
Etrusk. 1. p. 444. Tliephrisa” maybe 
put for **Thephrisal,’' i.e. the son of The- 


phris, the filial relation being further 
exiiressed by the word “ Clan.” 

- Vermiglioli (p. 43) considers this tomb 
to be of the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the seventh century of Eome, or even 
as late as the days of the Empire. Micali 
(Mon. Ined. p. 154) judges from the style 
of art that the urns must be of the time of 
the Antonines. But Micali, as Br. Braun 
has observed, generally puts his foot on a 
wrong date. Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 861. 
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Yrliose love of antiquity, ancl zealous research, are equalled by 
his good taste. 

The urns already described are those iprojoer to this tomb. I 
have stated that the side-chambers were empty, and such was the 
case when it was discovered, but they now contain inan^ inns 
from the tombs in the neighbourhood, which used to be exhibited 
in the Palazzone Baglione hard by, but have recently been 
transferred to this sepulchre, which is thus converted into a little 
museum. For though the Grotta de’ Volunni was the first 
sepulchre discovered in this hill, many others have been sub- 
sequently opened around it; the entire hill- slope, in fact, is 
burrowed with them. None could compete in size or beauty with 
this sepulchre, yet all were interesting, when they still retained 
their urns, and because they proved many well-known Eoman 
families to have been of Etruscan origin. The greater part were 
quadrangular chambers rudely hewn in the rock; of others it 
might be said, they '' shape had none,’’ for they were mere eaves 
hollowed in the hill ; one was in the form of a rude dome with 
beams slightly relieved. None showed the internal decoration, 
so lavishly bestowed on the Grotta de’ Volunni. 

The monuments in them w’-ere all urns of travertine — ^no 
sarcophagi ; for it does not appear to have been the custom at 
Perusia to bury the corpse entire. None of them equal those in 
the Grotta de’ Volunni for beauty of execution, but many are 
more varied in character, and almost all are painted, — reliefs as 
well as the figures on the lids, — and the colours retain much of 
their original biiliianc}^ The hues are black, red, blue, and 
purple. The reliefs are sometimes left white, or only just 
touched with colour, while the ground is jDainted a deep blue or 
black; and the ornaments, frontlet, necklace, torque, and bracelets, 
as well as the armour and weapons, are often gilt. Gay contiusts 
of colour were aimed at, rather tlian harmony or richness. In 
the Grotta de’ Volunni, on the other hand, which is of a better 
period, or at least in a better taste, there are no traces of colour 
on the sculpture, except where the lips and eyes of one of the 
recumbent males are painted.^ 

These tombs belong to the families of the ^^Ceisi,” in Lathi' 
Ccesius, — the Veti ” or Vettius, — the Petruni ” or Patruni,’" 
in Latin, Petronius, — the Pharu,” answering to the Barrus, the 
Farms, or possibly to the Variiis of the Eomans,^ — and the 

3 The painted scene of the souls in the on the flat surface of the monument, 
doorway, described above, at page 440, is ^ Mnratori, p. 1462, 9 ; p. 422, 12. 
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^^Acsi’’ or ^^Aclisi/’ equivalent to Accins or Axiiis/"' These 
were formerly x^i^^ecl under lock and key, but of late years they 
have been closed and the urns they contained have been trans- 
ferred to the lateral chambers of the Grotta de’ Voliinni, and to a 
large one excavated in the rock above it. The contents of each 
tomb are no longer kept distinct, but are mixed indiscriminately, 
and are now only to be distinguished by their inscriptions. 

In the first side- chamber to the left, as you enter the Grotta de’ 
Volunni, are many urns, but none of particular interest. Iir the 
second, is an urn from the Veti tomb, representing Thetis, with fan 
in hand, seated on a hippocamp or sea-horse. The goddess is robed 
in purple, with a veil of the same hue ; the beast is white, but his 
feet and fins are gilt. The colouring is thrown out by a blue 
ground. The third chamber on this side contains an urn, 
which shows a man j)laying a flute with both hands ; another 
with a banqueting scene ; and a third with a winged Lasa riding 
a hippogriff. 

Crossing to the further chamber on the right-hand you find an 
urn with the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and another with a 
Latin inscription.^ In the next chamber is one, highly decorated 
with colour and gilding, shovdng a married couple, reclining 
lovingly on the lid ,* he has a patera, she a gilt vase in one hand, 
and a naked sword in the other — the only instance I remember of 
a weapon at these sepulchral banquets. On another is the oft- 
repeated subject of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, here represented 
in a double row of figures ; in the up];)er, the maiden is being 
dragged to the altar to the music of the double-pipes and lyre ; 
in the lower, a priest is pouring a libation on her head, and other 


null. Inst. 1S43, p. 19 ; c£. 24 ; 1844, p. 
137, 

Acsi has already hecn mentioned as an 
Etruscan proper name, -when treating of 
the Castellum Axia of Cicero, see Yol. I. 
pp. 184, 185. Unt we have the name also 
in Eoman history, for the augur who proved 
his prophetic powers to Tavquinius Priscus 
by cutting the whetstone with a razor, was 
named Attus or Accius Navius. Liv. I. 36. 
As we are expressly informed that in those 
days Etruscan soothsayers were alone con- 
sulted in Ebme in cases of public prodigies 
(Liv. I. 55, 56), we are authorized to con- 
clude that this celebrated augur, to whom a 
statue was erected in the Comitinm, was an 
Etruscan. Acca Larentia, the nurse of 
llomulus and Remns, be it remembered, 


was also an Etruscan. 

^ This inscription is L . i^E'Xeonivs . l . 3? . 
NOFonsiNiA. Most of the other inscrii^tions 
are singular in this respect, that the name 
Tite, or Titus, j)recedes that of Petmni, 
not as the hut as the nomen ; 

e.g. — ’‘Aule Tite Petruni,’’ in which case 
it seems to answer to the gens in Latin 
names, though such a distinction has been 
siipposed not to have existed among the 
Etruscans. In the same way, in others of 
these epitaphs of Perugia, we find a re- 
currence of an union between two names — • 
such as ^‘Yihi Al^iha,’’ “Acuni Oasni,’^ 
“Cestna Sminthi.” Bull. Inst. 1841, pp. 
15, 67. For notices of this tomb see Bull. 
Inst. 1843, pp. 18, 23 ; 1844, p. 136 ; 
1845, pp. 106-8. 
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figures are bringing fruit and yariotis offerings to the shrine. 
There may have been some resemblance between the fate of the 
deceased and that of the daughter of Agamemnon, but, hoyevei 
that may be, I have observed that in almost every case, vheie 
this subject is rej)resented, the figure on the lid is a woman. 
Probably the Etruscan young ladies were as fond as those of 
modern days of old tales of woe, and The sorrows of Iphi- 
geneia ” may have been as popular a lay with them, as those of 
Werter and Charlotte were with our grandmothers. In the 
ohamber next the entrance is some ancient masonry of large 
blocks, perhaps concealing an inner sej)ulchre. 

Ill the upper chamber at the entrance to the tomb, are the rest 
of the urns from the neighbouring sepulchres, arranged in tiers 
on either side of the descending x^assage. One shows the winged 
Scylla, with double fishes’ tail, brandishing an oar over the heads 
of two warriors, whom she has entangled in her coils. In 
another is a battle between Greeks and Amazons. There are 
several with a griffon as a device ; one remarkable for having an 
eye in its wing. The griffon, be it observed, is still the crest on 
the arms of Perugia. 

Here is an urn with warriors marching to the assault of a 
tower — a round tower too ! — men of Ulster, look to this ! — behold 
a new hond of affinity between Etruria and the Emerald Isle — a 
fresh proof that the ancient people of Italy were worshippers of 
Baal or of Bucldh; and pardon my common-place opinion that 
the scene may represent the Seven before Thebes.” The trite 
subject of the Sacrifice of Ixdiigeneia is also here, finely executed 
in high relief. Another favourite subject is the Death of Polites, 
who kneels on the altar, grasping the wheel held out to him by a 
woman or Lasa, while his foe rushes on to slay him ; but behind 
the woman is a snake or dragon, and at each end of the scene 
stands a Fury in a doorway, torch in hand. Of the death of 
Troilus there are several rejpresentations. Teleidius threatening 
to slay the ^muthful Orestes. The assault on Thebes, with a 
figure of Scylla armed with an oar, at each end of the urn. A 
nuptial scene. Two armed men riding sea-horses. Two boys 
on a sea-horse, placing the flute and the lyre. A hix>pogriff 
overcoming a man, A magnificent head of Medusa, full of 
expression. 

In a little room, just inside the entrance, are vases of xffain 
wmre in great variety and abundance, and a few bronzes found in 
these tombs. The most striking vase is a krater of large size. 
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with heads and flowers in high relief, painted but not varnished," 
There is one painted vase only in the good Greek style, repre- 
senting Jason entering the jaws of the dragon which guarded the 
golden fleece, and Hercules caressing Omphale.^ There is part 
of a curale chair of bronze, — also mirrors — coins — gold orna- 
ments — a 2^air of curling-irons ! — a case of bone, containing articles 
for the toilet — and the lamps, helmet, greaves, and fragment of 
the embossed shield, found in the Grotta de’ Volunni.^ 

Let the ti*aveller on no account fail to see the Grotta de^ 
Volunni. If my description has failed to interest him, it is not 
the fault of the sepulchre, which, though of late date, is one of 
the most remarkable in Etruria. To me it has more than a 
common charm. I shall always remember it as the first Etruscan 
tomb I entered. It vras soon after its discovery that I found 
myself at the mouth of this sei:)iilchre. Never shall I forget the 
anticipation of delight with which I leapt from the vettura into 
the fierce canicular sun, with what impatience I awaited the 
arrival of the keys, with what strange awe I entered the dark 
cavern — gazed on the inexplicable characters in the doorway — - 
descried the urns dimly through the gloom — beheld the family- 
party at their sepulchral revels — the solemn dreariness of the 
surrounding cells. The figures on the walls and ceilings 
strangel}^ stirred my fancj’’. The Furies, with their glaring eyes, 
gnashing teeth, and ghastly grins — the snakes, with which the 
Avails seemed alive, hissing and darting their tongues at me — and 
above all the solitary Aving, chilled me Avith an undefinable aAve, 
with a sense of something mysterious and terrible. The sepulchre 
itself, so neatly heAvn and decorated, yet so gloomy ; fashioned 
like a house, yet Avith no mortal habitant, — all Avas so strange, 
so novel. It Avas like enchantment, not reality, or rather it Avas 
the realisation of the pictures of subterranean palaces and spell- 
bound men, AAdiich ^muthful fancy had drawn from the Arabian 
Nights, but AAdiich had long been cast aside into the lumber-room 
of the memory, now to be suddenly restored. The impressions 
received in this tomb first directed my attention to the antiquities 
of Etruria.^ 

Many other tombs have been opened in this hill, the entire 

7 See the woodcut at p. 437. lunni, with the book of plates ; Bull. Inst, 

s Mon. Inst. V. tav. IX. 2 ; Mon. Perug. 1840, i>p. 17-19, Braun; pp. 116-123, 

tar. 22, 3. Feuerbach; 1843, pp. 12-14 ; Ann. Inst. 

^ Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 14. 1842, pp. 55, 59 ; Count Conestabile's 

^ For further notices of this tomb, see beautiful and learned work on the Monu- 

Termiglioli’s ijaniphlet— Sepolcro de’ Vo- menti di Perugia, 1855-1870. 
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slope, indeed, is burrowed with them. These sepulchral treasures 
accumulate almost too fast for the local antiquaries to record 
their contents.^ 

The hill which contains these sepulchres lies to the south of 
Perusia. Other tombs have been found elsewhere, near the new 
Cainpo Santo, and also close to the city-walls, wdiere the 
jBenedictine monks have made excavations. The necropolis of 
Perusia, however, may be said to be only just disclosed, and ^ve 
may entertain the hope that further researches will prove it to 
be of an extent and interest commensurate with the ancient 
importance of the city. 


Tempio di San Manno. 

This tomb, or ^‘temple,” as it is called, lies at the hamlet of 
La Commenda, two miles from Perugia, on the road to Florence. 
You enter a mean building, and descend a flight of steps into 
what you suppose to be a cellar, and find yourself in a vault, 
lined with travertine masonry, very neat and regular, but 
uncemented,^ The vault is very similar to that in the Casa 
Cecchetti, at Cortona, and to the Deposito del Gran Duca, at 
Chiusi, but is much more spacious than either, being twenty- 
seven feet long, by half that in width, and about fifteen feet in 
height.^ About half way down the chamber, on either hand, is a 
recess, also vaulted, in one of which stand, in the inner corners, 
two blocks of travertine, resembling altars, each having a groove 
or channel at the upper edge, as if to carry off the blood. ^ It is 
this which has caused the vault to be regarded as a temple, 


- In 1843, Yermiglioli said that though 
he had already published more thau 500 
Etruscan monuments ■with inscriptions, he 
had still above 140 waiting for publication. 
Bull. Inst. 1848, p. 21. Since that time 
their number has greatly increased. 

Among these tombs are those of the 
following families — Petri— Casni or Cesina 
— Surni — Anani (Annianus) — Lnceti or 
Liceti — Upelsi — Snzi— Pumpuni (Pompo- 
niiis) — Vusi — Larcani — Apruti — Cajihato 
(Cafatiiis) — Acune (Aconius) — Yama 
(Yarns) — Yipi (Vihius). BuU. Inst. 1844, 
pp. 137, et seq. A tomb of the Pumpuni 
family was also discovered here at the close 
of the last century, the urns from which 
are now in the !Mnseum. A sepulchre of 
the family Yelthurna, or Yelthurnas (Yol- 


tiirnus) was opened near this city in 1822. 
Yermigl. Iscriz. Periig. I. pp. 202-3, 

^ The courses are from 12 to 18 inches 
in height, and the blocks vaiy in longtli, 
some being moz-o than G feet, and one even 
7 feet 9 inches. There are twenty-nine 
voussoirs in tlie vault. 

The further end is oj-jeii, or rather the 
original wall at this end, if tliere wore one, 
has been destroyed, and the vault length- 
ened out with hrickwoi'k of a much sub- 
sequent age. At the nearer end, the 
ancient masonry is preserved, hut has been 
broken through to make the doorway by 
which you enter. 

® These recesses are 6 ft. G in. high ; 
about 6 ft. deep, and rather less in width. 
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ilaougli I tliink it was more probably a sepulchre, both from 
analogy ^ and on account of its subterranean character.'^ More- 
over, the existence of an altar is in no way inconsistent with 
the supposition of a tomb, for the relation between tombs and 
temples is well known ; and a shrine, wdiere offerings might be 
made to the Manes, was not an uiifrequent addition to ancient 
■sepulchres.® 

The beauty, the perfection of the masonry in this vault, not to 
be excelled in modern times, might have given rise to doubts of 
its Etruscan construction, had not this been put beyond all 
•question by an inscription in that language in large letters, 
graven deep in the masonry, and extending, within the arch, from 
one end of the vault to the other. There are three lines, and 
the inscription, for length, ma3’^ rival that in the Museum of 
Perugia.^ With such a proof as this, who can doubt that the 
Etruscans knew and practised the arch, — and who shall throw 
suspicion on the Etruscan construction of certain vaults and 
arches in sepulchres and gates in this land, merely on account of 
the perfection of the workmanshqD and excellent preservation of 
the monuments ? This vault j)roves that such things may have 
been, and heightens the probability that certain of them were, of 
Etruscan origin. 

This vault has been open for ages ; indeed, it is among the 
best known of Etruscan sej)ulchres. Yet though applied to base 
Xourposes, it has received little injury; probably owing to the 
hardness of the travertine. 

^ Similar altar-like masses exist in a 
sepalckre at Sovana, and also in tlie Grrotta 
‘Cardinale and other tombs at Corneto. 

^ Gori (Mns, Etrus. III. p. 81) and 
Passeri (ap. eiiud. III. p. 100) took it for 
■a sepulchre. So also Abeken, Mittelitalien, 

(p. 250. 

^ The analogy and connection beWeen 
temples and tombs is well established. 

The sepulchre was in fact the shrine of the 
Hanes, who were regarded as gods. Yirg. 


^n. III. 63, 305 ; IV. 457 ; Y. 48, 86. 
Arnobius (adv. Nat. YI. 6, 7) gives numer- 
ous proofs of the relation between temples 
and sepulchres, among the Greeks' and 
Homans. 

^ This inscription has been i)ublished by 
Buonarroti, p. 98, ap. Dempster, II. ; by 
Gori, Mus. Etrus. III. class. II. tav. Y. ; 
Passeri, ap. eund. III. p. 107 ; and Lanzi, 
Saggio, II. p. 514. Also by Conestabile, 
Monumonti di Perugia, tav. 30. 
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Tidi artes, veteniinqiie manas, variisque metalla 
Tiva modis. Labor est auri inemorare figuras, 

Aut ebiir, aat dignas digitis contingere geminas ; 

Quicquid et argento prim\iin vel in oere Myroiiis 
Lnsit, et est experta manus. Statius. 

These are sad and sepiilcliral pitchers, silently expressing old mortality, the ruins of 
forgotten times. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

I MIGHT treat of Rome as an Etruscan city, pointing out facts 
both in her early history, and in her local remains, whieli 
authorise us so to regard her. But this would lead me into 
too discursive a field for the limits of this work, and I am 
compelled to confine myself to notice the Etruscan relics stored 
in her museums. These are the Museo Gregoriano of thc^ 
Vatican, the Etruscan Museum of the Capitol, and tlie Kir- 
cherian Museum. 


MUSEO GEEGOEIAIS^O. 

This magnificent collection is principally the fruit of the- 
partnership in excavations established, some forty or fifty years 
ago, between the Papal Government and the Signori Campanari 
of Toscanella; and it will cause the memory of Gregory XYLy 
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who forwarded its formation with more zeal than he ordinarily 
disx)la 7 ed, to he honoured h}" all interested in antiquarian science. 
As the excavations were made in the neighbourhood of Yiilci, 
most of the articles are from that necropolis; yet the collec- 
tion has been considerably enlarged by the addition of others 
previously in the possession of the Government, and still more 
by subsequent acquisitions from the Etruscan cemeteries of 
Cervetri, Gorneto, Bomarzo, Orte, Toscanella, Perugia, and other 
sites within what was till 1870 the Papal State. 

As no catalogue of this Museum is published, the visitor is 
thrown on his own personal stock of knowledge or ignorance, as 
the case may be, or on the dim and dubious enlightenment of the 
■ciistodc. I have therefore considered that something like a guide 
to this collection w^ould be acceptable ; and I propose to lead my 
readers through the eleven rooms seriatim , and to point out the 
most remarkable objects in each. If errors should be found in 
my statements, they must be received with indulgence, and laid 
not so much to niy charge as to that of the authorities, ■whose 
jealous}’' forbids a visitor to make a note within the Museum.^ 


Vestibule. 

Here are three recumbent figures in terra cotta, tw^o males and 
one female, the size of life, forming the lids to sarcophagi. One 
of the men is decorated with a chaplet ol laurel, a torque, and 
rings ; the w-oman with chaplet, necldace, earrings, rings, and 
bracelets. The position of t\vo of these figures, stretched on 
their backs, with one hand behind the head, and one leg bent 
beneath the other, is peculiar; it is not the attitude of the 
banquet, but that of slumber, or, it may be, of satisfied repose 
xifter the feast. — From Toscanella, the site most abounding in 
teira-Gotta articles.^ Opposite the door is a large sarcophagus 
of mnfro, with a relief of the slaughter of the Niobidie by Apollo 
iind Diana ; tlie same monument that has already been described 
in the chapter on Toscanella, wdiere it w’as discovered.’^ Two 
horses' heads of nenfro, found at the entrance of a tomb at Yulci ; 

1 Tins was strictly forljuldcn imder specb tLe articles luiimtely ! ” Yet the 
Gregory XVI. Matters improved somewhat Vatican boasts of encouraging science 1 
on the accession o£ Pius IX. ; but even in ^ For illustrations see the work entitled 
IS 7b I was ordered by the head cantodc of Museo Grcgoriano, I. tav. 92. 
the Vatican to put tq) luy notes, and to ^ See Vol. L j). 479, and the woodcut at 
keep close to the local castodein his tour of p, 473. 
the rooms, as “ it was not permitted to in- 
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the horse among the Etruscans being a symbol of the passage of 
the soul to another world. A square cinerary urn of terra-cotta, 
with a rounded, overhanging lid, from wdiich rose, like a handle, 
a small head, now broken oif — the portrait of the individual 
whose ashes were deposited within. — From Yeii.^ Many heads 
in the same material, portraits of deceased Etruscans, which were- 
placed in tombs, are now embedded in the walls of this chamber* 
Turning to the right we enter the 

CHAl\rBER OF THE ClNERARY UrNS. 

This room contains two large sarcophagi and a dozen or more 
urns of alabaster or travertine. One of the sarcophagi is of 
marble, and has on its lid the figure of a man, reclining on his 
back, not on his side as usual, and with so quaint and singular 
an air, that it attracts the eye at first sight. The figure is 
draped to his feet, wiiicli are bare ; his flesh is coloured red, his 
hair and beard are painted and carefully detailed, liis head is 
bound with a chaplet of leaves, and he is decorated with armlets,, 
a necklace of large hiillcej and a torque, wiiich he holds with one 
hand, while he has a phiala ojjqjhalotos in the other. Behind his 
head is a sphinx, and at each shoulder a little lion. The wiiolc 
is in a state of perfect preservation. In its material and in its 
primitive and archaic style of art, so unlike the rudelj' carved 
figures in oienfro, which usually surmount Etruscan sarcophagi, 
this monument bears a strong resemblance to those of the 

Sacerdote,” and ‘^Magnate’’ in the Museum of Corneto, and 
to those in the Grotta dei Sarcofagi at Cervetri, from wdiich 
tomb it has in fact been transferred to the Vatican, as mentioned 
in a former Chaj)ter.^ 

On the sarcoifiiagus is a relief of a number of figures in 
procession, headed by a cornice n or trumpeter, with a large 
circular horn, followed by others with a lituusj a cadiiceiis, a lyre, 
and double-pipes respectively. Next is a w^oman talking to a 
man behind hei’, and these seem to be the i)rincipal figures, for 
both are crowned with chaplets, and she is decorated with ear- 
rings and a triple necklace. A man in a higa, preceded by a boy, 
brings up the rear. One of the horses is painted red, the other 
is left white. The flesh of the men throughout is coloured a 
deep red ; that of the woanan a paler hue. The hair of all is 
yellow. 

^ See Vol. L p. 40, ® Vol. L p. 246* 
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The other sarcophagus is of ncnfro, with no effigy on its lid, 
but its relief shows a figure, probably a magistrate, in a higa, 
preceded by two men carrying boughs, and one with a thyrsus, 
and followed by a slave, or apparitor, bearing a large tablet 
under his arm. 

The urns are mostly from Volterra, They bear the usual 
recumbent effigies on the lids, ludicrously stunted ; most are 
women, and hold fruit, a scroll, tablets, a fan, a rlujton, or a 
phialay in their hands. The i)rincii')al urn is at the upper end of 
the room, and is of alabaster, having a pair of figures on its lid — 
the wife reclining fondly in her husband’s bosom. The relief 
below shows the death of CEnomaus overthrown in his chariot. 
On one side stands Hippodameia, his daughter ; on the other, 
Pelops, who had brought about the catastrophe. Two wunged 
Junones mark this as a scene of death. As regards the style of 
art this urn is much superior to those around it, and is in excellent 
preservation.^ 

The other urns bear, as usual, Greek myths, generally with a 
mixture of Etruscan demonology. Combats of Centaurs and 
Lapitlun. Cadmus or Jason, armed with a iTough, contending 
with the teeth-sprung wuirriors. The i^irting of Admetus and 
Alcestis, who reclines on a couch, fan in hand, Paris taking 
refuge at the altar from his wTathful brothers ; the palm-branch 
in his hand indicating the prize he had just won in the public 
games. The rai)e of Helen, with slaves carrying her goods on 
board the ships of Paris. Acteon, torn to pieces by his dogs. 
Iphigeneia on the altar, the priest pouring a libation on her 
head, musicians standing around to drown the cries of the 
victim, a slave bringing in the hind which Diana had sent as a 
substitute. On the lid of this urn is no recumbent figure, but a 
banquet of small figures in relief. Tliere are several urns with 
scenes emblematical of the last journey of the soul, represented 
as a fiigure wwapped in a toga, seated on horseback; a demon 
is sometimes leading the animal, and a slave follows with a 
burden.'^ 

On the shelves above the urns are more heads in terra-cotta, 
interesting as specimens of Etruscan portraiture and fashions 
of wearing the hair. One has the lower paxT of the face full of 
minute holes, as if for the inseiTion of a beard. 


Museo Gregoriano, I. tav. 95, 1. 

^ For these urns see Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 93-95. 
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Cha:\iber of the Sarcophagus. 

Ill the middle of this room is a large sarcophagus of nenfro, 
found at Tarquinii in 1834. The effigy of the venerable Lucumo 
on the lid, reclining on his hack, with a scroll in his hand, 
recalls the monuments of the middle ages. 

This sarcophagus has reliefs on all four sides. One shows an 
altar, with the bod}^ of a W'Oinan lying on it, wdiich must be that 
of Clytsemnestra ; for the corpse of ^Egisthus lies on the ground 
hard by, with the avenging pair standing over it; and a ivoinan 
sits mourning below the altar, who may be Electra ; wdiile in 
another part of the scene Orestes is persecuted by Furies, 
brandishing serpents. On the opposite side of the monument 
is the story of the Theban Brothers ; here engaged in alterca- 
tion; there driven bi^ a torch-armed Fuiy to their destiiy, ■which 
is set forth in the centre of the relief, where they are dying by 
each other’s hands. Their hither OCdipus is here also ; led away 
from the sad scene, he encounters a Fury similarly armed. A 
naked female figure seated on a rock is probably eJocasta. At 
one end of the monument is rej^resented a human sacrifice — a 
woman being thrust on an altar, and stabbed hy two men — 
it may be Clytemnestra immolated to the manes of Agamemnon. 
At the oj^posite end Pyrrhus is about to slay the infant Astyanax, 
in the aiuns of his tutor, w-ho has vainly borne him to an altar for 
protection ; or it may be Telephus threatening to kill the young 
Orestes.^ 

Around the room are arranged the following objects — A 
marble urn, of large size, in the form of a couch, on winch 
reclines the figure of a youth. The legs of the couch are 
jDrettily carved -with mermaids, and the frieze above show’s 
Cupids chasing geese, all in sharp relief. A half-drax^ed female 
statue in nenfro. A semicolossalhead of Medusa in the same stone, 
with snakes tied under the chin. A slab with a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, Latin and Umbrian, on both sides. — From Todi. Tw’o 
busts of great beauty — one of a youth with a garland of fiow’ers, 
in nenfro ; the other of a maiden in terra-cotta. A beautiful 
frieze in the same material, with the heads of a young man and 
w’oman in high relief and coloured, each flanked hy a i>air of 
genii or Cupids, and surrounded by flow’-ers and foliage. This 
charming architectural fragment has more of a Greek than 
Etruscan character, and probably came from Magna Grtecia. 

® For an illustration see Mus. Gregor. I, tav. 90. 
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In the corners of this room are some small cinerary imis of 
potteiy, in the form of rude huts of skins, stretched on cross- 
poles. They still contain burnt ashes ; and were found, together 
with a number of small pots, lamps, rude attempts at the human 
figure, fihulcs, knives, and lanceheads, in apitfto.s, or large jar of 
coarse brown earthenware, such as stands in this chamber, and is 



HUT-UBN AND OTHElt ARTICLES OP POTTERV, FROM THE ALBAN MOUNT. 


represented in the annexed woodcut.^ These were found many 
years ago on the Alban Mount; and analogy marks them as of 
very high anticpiity — the sepulchral furniture of the earliest races 
•of Italy, prior, it is probable, to the foundation of Ilome.^ 


^ Tlie above woocl-ciit shows a section of 
one of the large jars, containing one of the 
hnt-nrns, and a variety of vessels of the 
uSarne material around it. The xirns, how- 
over, are not always so found, but are 
sometimes separate. Some are marked with 
■curious figures in relief, which have been 
supposed to be Oscan cbaractcrs, but are 
mere decorations. 

^ These remarkable urns were first found 
;ii 1817 at Montecucco, near Marino, and 
at Monte Cresceiizio, near the Lago di 
Caste! lo, beneath a stratum of pepiTlnOf 18 
inches thick. They were embedded in a 
yellowish volcanic ash, and rested on a 
lower and earlier stratum of peperino. The 
upper stratunr being broken through to 


X)lant vines, disclosed these large pots with 
their eontents, as repx’esented in the above 
w^ood'Cut. As tlie Etruscan s?.pulchral 
monuments were often imitations of temples 
or houses, these, wliich have a much nxder 
stracture as their type, the shepberd’s hxit 
of skins, indicate a far earlier oiigin ; a 
view confirmed by the very i>rimitive ai*t 
displayed by all tlie objects found with 
them. TIio aslies tliey contain are probably 
those of tlie inhabitants of Alba Longa, 
which, if we may believe tx’adition, stood 
on the lidge surrounding the lake. At 
first these hut-urns were regarded jis of 
antediluvian antiquity, for it was asserted 
that so far hack as history extends, the 
volcano had been e.xtinct, and the crater 
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Chambeb of Tebea- Cottas. 

In the centre of this room stands a beautiful terra-cotta statue 
of Mercury, with petasiis and cadiiceus, found at Tivoli, and of 
Boman art. There are also three fragments of female statues 
ill terra-cotta, from Vulci. Genuinely Etruscan also is the 
small figure of a youth lying on a couch- From the gash in 
his thigh, and the hound £tt his bed-side, he is commonly called 
Adonis ; hut it may be merely the effigy of some young Etruscan, 
who met his death in the wild -boar chase. His flesh is coloured 


filled with Wcater, which, during the siege 
of Veil, overflowed, and gave occasion to 
the cutting of the celebrated Emissary, in 
the year 258 of Kome. But on reference it 
was found that Livy (I. 31) had recorded 
volcanic action in the Alban Mount in the 
time of Tullus Hostilius, and it was re- 
membered that whatever records of such 
disturbances may have been preseiwed in 
thb Boman archives were destroyed by the 
(jiuils, when, they burnt the City in the 
year 365. It was ascertained also that 
Livy mentions fi’equent volcanic disturb- 
ances in Latin m at a much later date — that 
he records no less than ten erujptions as 
occurring between the years 536 and 585. 
On viewing the question from a geological 
as well as from a historical point of view, 
it \yas seen to he quite i}ossiblo tliat ages 
after the burial of these ancient Albans, an 
eruption may have occuri’ed, of which no 
record has come down to us, which may 
have deposited a bed of ^^eperino over this 
necropolis. For peperino Is composed 
simply of volcanic ashes and lapilli, thrown 
up with enormous quantities of hot "water, 
so as to form a mud, which coats the slopes, 
and when dry and indurated, constitutes 
the rock of that name. After a time, the 
genuineness of the discovery was called in 
question ; it was asserted that these sepul- 
chral relics, whose high antiquity was 
generally admitted, though denied by some 
"who ascribed them to the northern bar- 
barians that invaded Italy in the fifth 
century of our era, by others who saw in 
them the work of Swiss soldiers in the Papal 
service, must have been placed beneath the 
peperino, either for greater security, or to 
puzzle the antiquaries. In 1866, there- 
fore, a party of Italian savants, comprising 
men eminent as antiquaries or geologists — 


Fiorelli, Bosa, Pigorini, Ponzi, Be Ptossi 
— ^visited the site for the express purpose 
of settling this question, and tliey unani- 
mously came to the conclusion that the 
relics had been deposited prior to the for- 
mation of the volcanic stratum under whidi 
they were discovered. Be Bossi afterwards 
continued researches on the spot, and found 
traces of an extensive necropolis covering a 
large area, in which, wdierever lie broke 
through the superincumbent ci-ilst of 
pepo'ino, he discovered similar remains at 
the dei>th of from 1 to lA- metre. The 
question then as to the genuineness of tlie 
discovery was completely set at rest. In 
1871, two of these Init-urns were found 
inclosed in small structures of pupcrino, 
like dolmens or cromlechs in miniature, 
composed of several upright slabs support- 
ing a cover stone— very similar on a small 
scale to the sepulchres of Saturnia, dc- 
scidbed at q?. 282, and also to certain tom) js- 
discovered at Marzabotto, near Bologna. A 
still more startling discovery was made 
several specimens of tlie cch (/rare, or 
earliest coined money of Itaily, either in- 
closed in the mass of pepcrhio, or fouml 
beneath it. Illustrations of tlie.se curiou.s* 
tombs and their contents, and of the said 
money with a helmeted liead on the obverse, 
and a female head on the revei*se, are given 
in Ann. Inst. 1871, tav. d’agg. U. Momm- 
sen ascribes the ce$ grave to the time of 
the Becemvirs, or the year 305 of Borne ; 
others carry it hack to the time of Servius 
Tullius, wliile Helbig qironounces the art of 
the particular heads in question to mark 
them as later than the age of Pheidias. 
Bull. Inst. 1871, p. 38. For further in- 
formation on this interesting subject, see 
Bull. Inst. 1871, iJp. 34-52 ; Ann. Inst. 
1871, pp. 239-279. 
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red, Ms drapery x)ur2Dle, and that of the couch, blue. This 
sepulchral urn was found at Toscanella, in 1834.'^ 

There are several small urns of the same material, similar to- 
those often described in Etruscan museums, and with the usual 
subjects coloured. The mutual slaughter of the Theban 
Brothers. Cadmus or Jason slaying the teeth-sprung w’arriors 
with a x^lough. Scylla, re^uesented according to the Greek, 
rather than Etruscan, idea — having a double-tail terminating 
in dogs’ heads. Trunks and limbs of the human frame ; some 
for containing the ashes of the dead, others votive oiferings ; 
a baby swaddled in the modern Italian fashion ; antcfixm and 



ETRUSCAN PORTRAIT, IN TERRA-COTTA, FROM VULCI. 

tiles ; and heads, j)ortraits of the deceased, showing abundant 
variety of feature, exiu’ession, and fashion of head-dress. In the 
case by the window are some little figures and heads, of terra- 
cotta or of stone ; some very quaint. Certain of the female 
heads have quite a modern air, and some are very j)retty 
and expressive. A specimen of such heads is given in the 
above woodcut, the original of ■which is now in the British 
Museum. 

Of much earlier date are two large antefixm coloured to the 
life — one showing a satyr’s head -with red flesh, goat's ears, black 
beard, and hideous mouth ; the other, the head of a nymi)h with 

2 Museo Gregoriano, L tav. 9S, 1. teetli. — Hominem prixisqiiam genito dente 

^ The bodies of infants were not burnt cremari mos gentium non est. Plin. VII* 
by the ancients before they had cut their 15 ; cf. Juven. Sat. XV. 139. 
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yellow flesli, red hair, and blue eyes, wearing an ampijx- on her 
bead, very like tliat in the above woodcut. Also tlie fragment of 
a sea-borse, witb scales jjainted red, and tbe feathers ot bis wings 
coloured red, white, and blue alternatel}’" ; in a veiy^ archaic style. 

There are also some reliefs in terra-cotta, which are not 
Etruscan, but of Augustan times, representing Mithras slaying 
the bull, Amazons feeding or combating griffons, Perseus with 
the head of Medusa of gigantic size, Hercules vanquishing 
the Neniean lion, sla3ing the Hydra, overthrowing the Cretan 
bull, &c. 

Fiust Yase-Eoom. 

The vases in this museum are very choice. In truth they are 
among the most beautiful specimens of Greek ceramic art that 
have come down to us. Being, with very few exceptions, the 
produce of the tombs of Etruria, the3^do not show that variety 
of character to be observed in collections composied of vases 
gathered from all parts of the old Hellenic world. The student 
of this branch of antiquities wdll therefore miss some of the well- 
known types, with which he has become familiar in the British 
Museum, at the Louvre, at Berlin, or at Munich. He will find 
very few though very interesting specimens of the old Doric, or 
Corinthian vases, as the^^ are called. But in those of the Attic, 
or Archaic Greek style, and in that which is deservedly desig- 
nated Perfect, this collection is unrivalled. There is nothing 
inferior ; every vase is a subject for admiration and for stud}'. 
And this is m3' apology for presenting something like a catalogue 
of them to m3' readers. 

This room contains twent3'-eight painted vases — mostl}” am-' 
pliorce, in the Second or Archaic st3de, with black figures on the 
ground of the ela3'.^ 

In the centre of the room, on a pedestal, stands a hrater, or 
mixing- vase, with figures, painted purple, red, black, and yellow, 


** It may be well here to repeat the names 
-of the principal sorts of ancient vases, 
•classifying them according to the purposes 
they served : — 

Vases for holding wine, oil, or fruit — 
.amphora, pelihe, stamnos, lehes. 

Vases for water, ahvays with three 
handles — hydria, halpis. 

Vases for mixing wine at the banquet — 
h'ater, helebe, oxyhaphon. 

Vases for pouring — mnochoe, olpe, pro- 


cIloos, l'i/atJiOb\ 

Vases for drinking— Ixtnif/faroi?, hyathos, 
hjlix, phiala, shjphos, holklon, keras, 
rhyton. 

There are many more varieties, which 
need not be stated here. And the kkythoi, 
alahastol, and other unguent-vases, I have 
not thought it necessary to specify. The 
forms of all have been shown in the Ap- 
pendix to the Introduction, to which I 
must refer the reader for illustrations. 
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on a very pale gromid^ and in the most beautiful st3de of Greek 
art ; indeed this is one of the iinest vases ever rescued from the 
tombs of Etruria, It displays Mercury presenting the infant 
Bacchus to Silenus, vdiose half-brutal character is marked b}" 
hairy tufts on his naked bod^". Two nymphs, the nurses of the 
lively little god, complete the group. On the reverse of the vase, 
is a Muse, sitting between two of her sisters, and striking a lyre.*' 
— From Vulci. 

The vases on the shelves around this room are mostty ampliorce, 
with black figures. Beginning from the left as you enter, you 
will find the following, though their arrangement may be found to 
vary from time to time. 

Warriors fitting on their greaves in preparation for the combat; 
Pallas stands b}”, w^atching them. Her shield bears a woman’s 
leg kneeling as its device. 

Pallas, Dionysos, and Apollo. Here the goddess has a stag’s 
head on her shield. 

Europa sitting on the bull. On the reverse, Heracles between 
Pallas and Dionysos. 

Heracles overthrowing the Cretan bull, b,v ropes fastened to his 
hind legs. Eeverse — Combat between Achilles and Ejnsos.” 

Pallas and Ares in a qiLudriga, vanquishing the Titans — a spirited 
scene. Above the chariot is inscribed Nikostuatos kalos.” 

Dionysos in a car, sceptre in one hand, and ears of corn in the 
other, between two nymphs. 

Heracles overcoming the centaur Nessus ; reverse — Combat ol 
Centaurs and Lapithae. 

The other vases of this st3de not specified bear either Bacchic 
subjects, or the deeds of Hercules. 

In a corner is a large Jcclehe, in the First or earliest style, 
showing a combat, with a band of animals below. 

One small Water in the corner by the window is remarkable 
for a humorous scene, wdiere Jupiter is paying court to Alcmena, 
wdio regards him tenderly from a -window. The god, disguised, 
it would seem, in a double sense, bears a brotherly resemblance 
to ^Gionest Jack Falstaif,” or might jmss for an antique version 
of Punch ; he brings a ladder to ascend to his fair one ; and 
Mercury, the i)atron of amorous, as of other thefts, is present to 
assist his father. — From Magna Grcecia. 

In the case by the window are sundry lamps, chiefly Eoman ; 
one is of glass. 


* Mus. Gregor, II. tay. 26. 
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Second Vase-Eoom. 

This room contains thii’ty-nine vases. In the centre are live 
on pedestals. The most singular is one of the rare form called 
Iches — a large globe-shaped bowl on a tall stand, like an eiioi- 
mous cup and ball. Its paintings are most archaic iii^ subject 
and design — sphinxes, harpies, and other chiniceras, with wild 
beasts, principally hons and boars, glaring angrily at each othei, 
a.s they are commonly rejiresented on the earliest Grreek vases ; 
and as Hesiod describes them on the shield of Hercules^ 

’Ep Se cvwp dyeKotL yXovvc^v ecrau, 

’Ey <r<p€as SepicofievcaVf fcoreSvrcov 6’L6/J.4vct>p re. 

The bowl of the vase has four bands of figures, but the upper 
one represents a boar-hunt, and a spirited combat of Greeks 
.and Trojans over the body of Patroclus. Earliest style.— From 
Cervetri.'^ 

Another vase in the centre is a Jcalpis, with Apollo, lyre in 
hand, standing by a chair in the midst of six Muses. Third or 
Perfect style. — ^Vulei.^ 

The third is a very remarkable vase — a large amphora, one of 
the most beautiful specimens of the Second, or Archaic style, in 
wdiich hardness and severity of design are combined with a most 
careful and conscientious execution of details. It represents, 
on one side, the curious subject of Achilles Aciiilkos ’') and 
Ajax (‘^Aiaxtos playing at dice, or astragali, Achilles cries 

Four ! ” and Ajax, Three ! — ^the said words in choice Attic 
issuing from their mouths, just as wmuld be represented in a 
modern caricature. From the dice not being shown, and from 
the hands being held out with the fingers extended, they might 


^ Scut. Here. 168. Tlie notion of en- 
counters 'between tliese animals was pre- 
Talent in very ancient times, as sncli siili- 
jects are frequently introduced on the most 
nrchaic vases, and on other primitive works 
■of Greek art. Kor is it yet obsolete, as we 
learn from the curious story of a combat 
between a lioness and a boar, told by Sir 
John Drummond Hay in his most enter- 
taining work on ^‘Western Barbary,” to 
which the scenes on these vases might serve 
as illustrations, 

‘ God is great ! ’ said the lioness ; — 
‘ 0 God ! all-merciful Creator ! M'hat an 
immense hoar ! What an infidel ! What 


a Christian of a pig I ’ 

‘ May God burn your great -grcat-graiid- 
mother ! ’ said the boar. 

On hearing the creature cur.se her 
parent, the liones.s stopped, and, lashing 
her tail, roared with a voice that the whole 
wood I'e-echoed, and she said, ‘There is no 
conqueror but God I’ ” 

^ Mns. Gregor. IL tav. 90. See the 
form of the lehes, No. 12 in the Chapter on 
Yases. 

® Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 15, 2. 

® "Where the names are given in capital 
letters, it is to be understood that so they 
are written in Greek characters on the vase. 
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be supposed to be playing at the old game of dimicatio dujitonm, 
known to both Greeks and Romans, and handed down to modem 
times, as every one who has been in Italy knows to the cost of 
his j)eace — the eternal shouting of la morm assailing him in 
■every street. But as their fingers touch the table between them, 
it is more probable the artist intended to represent them playing 
.at dice. Each has his shield resting behind him, and Ajax his 
helmet also, Achilles wears his. Both heroes Avear mantles 
•over their shoulders. In the elaborate richness of these mantles 
and of the armour, and the exquisite neatness of the execution, 
this vase has not its rival in the collection.^ The potter’s name, 
Echsekias,” is recorded, as well as that of the i^erson to whom 
it -was presented — ^Hhe brave Onetorides.” On the reverse of 
the vase is a famil 3 ^ scene of ^Hhe great Twin-brethren” — 
Kastor” with his horse, ‘‘Poludeukes ” playing with his dog, 
Tyndareos ” and Leda ” in quaintly figured drapery, stand- 
ing by. A boy is carrying a seat on his head, and either he or 
the horse is called Kularos.” This beautiful relic of antiquity 
W’as found at Vulci in 1834.^ 

The fourth vase on a j)edestal is an amphora, representing the 
body of Achilles borne to Peleus and Thetis, follow'ed by his 
companions in arms, one of wiiom bears the Trinacrian device 
on his shield. On the reverse is Bacchus driving a quadriga, 
attended by a Satyr and Monads. Second style. — Cervetri.^ 

The fifth vase is a Icalpis, and has for its subject the Death of 
Plector. The hero of the quick-glancing helmet ” is sinking 
in death, and relaxing his hold on his axuns. His beardless 
victor stands over him with drawn sword. Minerva supports her 
favourite hero ; and Apollo — or, it may be, Venus — stands, bow 
in hand, behind the fallen Trojan, and points an arrow at the 
Greek, as if to x'>i’edict the fate in store for him. A beautiful 
vase in the Third st^de. — From Vulci.'^ 

On the shelf to the left of the door ai’e amphorm in the Second 
.st 3 de, among which the following are most w^orthy of notice : — 
Heracles and Apollo contending for the tripod at Delphi. 
Heracles and the Nemean lion. 


^ This subject is not uncommon. In- 
stances of it, but of inferior design and 
execution, are to be seen in the Museum 
at Naples, in the Britisb Museum, and in 
other large collections of ancient vases. 
The ancient game, now called morra, is 
occasionally represented on Greek vases. 


See Annal. Inst. ISO 6, tav. d’agg. U. V. 

2 Illustrated in Mon. Ined. Inst. IL 
tav. 22. Mus. Gregor. II, tav. 53. Ann. 
Inst. 1835, p, 228. — Panofka. 

^ Mus. Gregor, II tav, 60, % 

Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 12, 2. 
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Heracles and tlie sea-god Nereus. 

Heracles rescuing Deianeira from tlie Centaur Nessus. 

Heracles and tlie Amazon Pentliesileia. 

Combat of Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus.^ 

A. remarkable vase, an ainphovct of that sort contracting 
towards the neck, which is connnonty called a pcIiliC, shons trro 
men sitting under an olive-tree, each with an aiuplioi iv at his 
feet, and one who is measuring the oil exclaims, “ 0 father 
Jove ! would that I were rich ! ” On the reverse of the vase 
is the same pair, but at a subsequent period, for the prayer 
has been heard, and the oil-dealer cries— “ Verily, yea, verily, it 
hath been filled to overflowing.” Second style.--Cffire.“ 

The shelf opposite the rvindow contains liydrue, or water-jars, 
mostly in the same archaic style. 

In the corner is a race of women, a very curious scene. 

Zeus, Pallas, and Heracles in a quadriga, contending with the 
Giants; a scene full of spirit. On the shoulder of the vase, 
Pallas is twice represented on foot engaged in a similar combat. 

Pallas in a quadriga, attended by Hermes and Heracles. On 
the shoulder, Theseus is vanqrxishing the Minotaur. 

A quadriga foreshortened; a not unique subject in early Greek 
art, as the well-known metope from Selinus will testify. 

Krater. Triptolemus on his car drawn by serpents. From 
Magna Grtecia. 

A Injdria of superior size, and extreme beauty, in the Third or 
Perfect style, representing Apollo seated on the Delphic tripod, 
which is speeding its winged course over the waves. Dolphins 
and other fish are gambolling in the water, attracted to tlie 
surface by the music of the god’s lyre. It is one of the most 
beautiful, and best preserved vases yet discovered at Yulci." 

Hijdria. Nymphs at a Doric fountain ; some going, others 
returning. Their pots, true hijdrice in form, just like the vase 
itself, are laid on their heads in different positions, according 
as they are full or empty; as may he observed among the 
peasant-girls of Italy at the present day. In an nioper hand is 
a spirited combat, thought to represent jFiieas assisting Hector 
against Ajax. In a lower hand, boys on horseback are hunting 
stags. Second style. — Ynlci.'^ 

A warrior mounting his quadriga. 


® Mon. Inecl. Inst. IL tav. 44 b; Mus. tav. 94. Mon. Ined. Inst. I. tav. 4G/Mus. 
Gregor. II. tav. 61, 1. Gregor, II. tav. 15, 1, 

® Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 147, ^ Mus. Gregor. IL tav. 9, 2, 
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Heracles in a quadriga attended by Pallas and Dionysos. On 
tlie slioiilder, tlie demi-god overcoming the Neinean lion. 

On the shelf at right angles are the following: — 

Ifalpis, Heracles contending with the Neinean lion. Pallas 
'Seated looking calmly on. Third style. 

Hjjdria, Peleus seizing Thetis at a fountain. Second st3de. 

Two Panathenaic cwi'phorm, each showing Pallas brandishing 
her siiear in the attitude of attack, between two Doric columns, 
■crowned with cocks. The inverse of one shows a higa at full 
gallop ; of the other, a foot-race. The usual inscription is want- 
ing in each. 

Kalpis. Theseus, having pierced the wild sow of Crommyon 
xvith his spear, and wounded her -with a stone, has brought her to 
ba}”, and awaits her attack, sword in hand, with his chlamys 
wrapt round his left arm ; nearty as the Spanish matador en- 
counters the bull in the arena. Third style. — Vulci.® 

Kaijns. Nymphs at a fountain, filling their jars, assisted by a 
man who brings up an amphora to be filled. Second style. 

Stamnos. On the body of this vase is a baud of figures rej^re- 
senting the joahestric games — wrestling, boxing, and chariot- 
racing. In an upper band is a banquet of four couples of both 
sexes, very like the feasting-scenes in the tombs of Tarquinii, 
but in a more archaic style. Second style. — ^\"ulci. 

On the shelf by the window are two most archaic vases. One 
is a liydria of singular form. The subject is the Boar of Caly- 
don at bay, attacked by dogs, and by Imnters armed wuth spears, 
all of whom have their names attached. The other is an 
^oenochoe, and represents Ajax, ‘^Aivab,” fighting with Ai]neas, 
wdio is assisted by Hector. The figures are painted in black, red 
and white on the pale yellow ground of the clay. The very 
peculiar design, and the luimitive palaeography, mark these vases 
to be of that rare Doric class, probably from Corinth, which are 
seldom found on an}" other Etruscan site than Cervetri.® 

In the cases by the window are sundry articles in pottery, 
among which notice a small canoe, a rhytoii in the form of a 
man’s leg; two alabasti in the shape of eagles’ heads, from 
Cervetri; small heads of terra-cotta, with moulds for casting 
them; and tw"o very small howls or saucers, each with a Cupid 
X^ainted in the middle, and one inscribed pocolom,” the 

other ‘‘lavekna pocolom,” in veiy archaic Latin characters. 

® Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 12, 1. Gregor. 11. tar. 17, 2 ; Ann. Inst. 183<>, 

® Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 88 A ; Mus. i>p. 806 — 810, Abeken. 

VOIi. II. 


H H 
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Quadrant, or Third Vase-Room. 

This is a long hall or galleiy, with the vases arranged on 
shelves along the inner wall. I shall si^ecify the most reinark- 
ahle, hilt as their collocation is subject to alterations, the}' may 
not be found in the order in which they are here mentioned. 

Am^phora. Pallas and Heracles contending with the Giants,, 
represented as men in armour, not of larger size than their 
opponents, A two-headed Cerberus follows the mortal warriors.. 
— Vulci. 

Amjpliora. Aurora mourning over her son Memnon, who lies 
dead in a myrtle-grove. His armour is lying on the ground, or 
is suspended from the trees. A dove in the branches above is 
supposed to represent his soul, or it may be one of the hero’s 
companions, changed, as the legend states, into birds. Observe 
the expression of the weeping mother. On the reverse of this, 
scene is Briseis led away from Achilles. — Vulci.^ 

Hydria, The combat of Heracles with Cycnus. Pallas, 
assists her hero, and Ares his son. Below is a band of lions, 
and boars. — Vulci. 

Hydria. A fountain with a Doric portico, having snakes and 
birds painted on the architrave. The w^ater gushes from the 
mouths of lions and asses, and flows in waving ciu’ves into the 
pitchers ! On the shoulder of the vase, Heracles is overcoming 
the Nemean lion; Pallas and lolaus stand by with a chariot. — 
Vulci,® 

Hydria, Pallas mounting her quadriga^ attended by Hermes 
and Heracles. On the shoulder of the vase Theseus is slaying 
the Minotaur ; youths and maidens stand around, the tri])ute 
sent from Athens to Crete, and rescued by the hero’s exploit. — 
Vulci. 

Hydria, Tw^o men on horseback, wiio might represent the 
Dioscuri were it not for the inscriptions above them. On the 
shoulder of the vase are contests of racers and pugilists. — 
Cervetri. 

Hydria. Theseus slaying the Minotaur; youths and maidens, 
with branches in their hands, stand by. In an upper band is 
Baccliiis holding a keras or wine-horn, in the midst of Satyrs 
and Maenads, dancing to the music of the double-pipes and 
castanets . — ^^hdei, 

AmqAiora. Heracles overcoming the Nemean lion. 

^ Mus. Gregor, II. tar. 49, 2. 2 Gregor. II. tav. 10, 2. 
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Amphora, A quadriga, svitli Pallas and Heracles behind it. 
Reverse. — A Bacchic dance. 

All the foregoing are in the Second, or Archaic Greek style. 
Beyond the recess, which is occux)ied by a large krater from 
Magna Gr^ecia, are the following: — ■ 

Amphora, Achilles and Memnon, contending over the body of 
Antilochus. On the reverse, Heracles in a quadriga accom- 
panied by Pallas. A beautiful vase in the Second style. — ^AGilci. 

Kalpis, "'Thamyuis” with tyre in hand, contending with the 
Muses. A very beautiful vase in the Third style. — Vulci.^ 

Kalpis. '^Poseidon'' seizing ‘^Aithra/’ as she is plucking 
flowers. Third Style. — ^Viilci.*^ 

Idydria. A man i^ainting or inscribing a stele or funeral 
monument; another i^asses him in a chariot. Third style. — 
Vatican Library.'"' 

Amphora, with twisted handles. The single figure of a warrior. 
In the Third style. — Nola. 

Amphora, A woman carrying a shield bearing the device of an 
eagle with a snake in its beak. Third style. 

Amphora, Demeter with a torch in each hand, seeking her 
daughter Persephone. Third style. 

Amphora, Theseus slaying the Minotaur at a Doric column. 
Third style. 

Kalpis, Boreas, with wings and talar ia, seizing the nymph 
Oreithyia at an altar. Third style. 

Kalpis, A woman in a quadriga, followxd b^" another on foot 
with a tyre, and i^receded by a third with a torch in each hand. 
Third style. 

Amphora, in the recess, from Magna Gra3cia. 

Two Panathenaic amqihorce, with the figure of Athene Proma- 
chos, brandishing her lance between two Doric columns sur- 
mounted by cocks, and with the usual legend ‘^TONA0ENE©EN- 
A0AON’’ — ^Gjf the prizes from Athens.’’ In one case the 
goddess has a gorgandoii on her shield ; in the other her 
favourite owl. The former vase is pseudo-andiaic, as the 
archaicisms it displays are not proper to the date of its ma- 
nufacture, hut are conventionalities retained from an earlier 
period. Tlie reverse as usual shows scenes from the public 
games. — Vulci.^' 

Amphora, Heracles, shaking hands with the grey-eyed goddess, 


Mus. Gregor. 11. tar. 13, 2. 
^ Miw. Gregor. IL tar. 14, 1. 


Muh. Gregor. 11. tar. 10, 1. 
Mas. Gregor. IL tav. 42, 43. 

H H 2 
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Ms loatroness, salutes her with '^XAIPE.** lolaus stands b}-, 
bearing the hero’s arms. On the reverse a citharista is playing 
between two athletes, very like the figures in the painted tombs 
of Corneto. A very beautiful vase in the Third style. — Vulci.’^ 

Amphora. A youth ■with the discus. On the reverse is a 
pcedotrihcs. A very beautiful vase with brilliant lustre. Third 
style. — ^\Tilci.® 

Amphora. Dionysus revelling with Satyrs under the vines. 

Amphora. Heracles and Apollo contending for the tripod. 
Minerva endeavours to part them. On the reverse are dances 
to the music of the lju’e and double-pipes. Third style. — 
Cervetri.^ 

Amphora. Apollo, with his lyre in hand, endeavouring to avoid 
the blow which Cassandra aims at him with an axe. A beautiful 
vase in the Third st 3 de. — Vulci.^ 

Amphora. Apollo crowned with laurel, playing his Ivre, and 
rapt in song. A beautiful vase, in the Third style, from '\hilci.’-^ 

A Hecuba, — Ekabe ” — presents a goblet to her son, 
^'the brave Hector” — KAAOE EKTX2P — and regards him with 
such intense interest, that she spills the wine as she pours it out 
to him. The hoary -headed ‘^^Priamos” also stands h}% leaning 
on his staff, looking mournfully on, as if imesaging the fate of his 
son. Third style. — Vulci.^ 

The large amphora in the recess is from Magna Griocia, and 
represents a lady, prohablj^ .Helen, sitting at her toilet in the 
midst of her maids, admiring her naked charms in a mirror. 
Paris peeps at her through a window. 

Amphora with twisted handles. A poet with lyre and pled runt 
in hand, at a Doric column. Two Victories on the wing bring 
him wine in vases. Third style. 

Amphora. Poseidon, with his trident, and bearing a rock on 
which are painted sundiy reptiles and fishes, is overthrowing a 
w^arrior, supposed to be Polybotes. Third style. — ^A'^ulci.^ 

Amphora. A wuirrior, retimning from the fight, receives a 
cup of wine from a nymph at a Doric column. Thiixl style.— 
Vulci. 

Amjjhora. Theseus slaying the Minotaur. 

Amphora. Pallas armed, stands with her helmet in her hand, 

7 Mils. Gregor. 11. tav. 54, 2, 2 Gregor. IL taw 59, 2. 

s Mus. Gregor. IL tav. 58, 3. s Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 2. 

^ Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 54, 1. ^ Mus. Gregor. IL tav. 50, 1. 

^ Mus. Gregor, IL tav. 60, 1. 
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Oil one side of the vase ; Hermes on the other. Vase in the 
Third st3dej having a brilliant lustre. 

Aiivphora, Achilles, bare-headed, but armed with cuirass, 
and spear, stands on one side of the vase ; on the other a nymph 
is filling a goblefc with wine, to refresh the hero, after his labour 
in the fight. A beautiful vase in the best style, from Vulci,^ 

Stamnos. Zeus reclining on his couch, cup in hand ; Nike, 
or it may be Hebe, bringing him wine. Third style. 

Tlydria, Two youths with spears sitting on rocks; others 
bring them w^eapons and armour. Third style. 

Kalpls. A boy with his hooxi in one hand, and a cock in the 
other, which he seems to have stolen from a hen-roost. An old 
man, supposed to be his tutor, or pcedotrihes, is calling him to 
account for his misdeeds. Third style. It is not known wdiere 
this beautiful vase w’as found, as it had been in the Vatican 
Library long jirior to the formation of this Museum.® 

Amphora. Two w^arriors in a quadriga going to battle. Two 
women, with small children on their arms, stand b}’' the car — a 
scene generall}’^ interpreted as the parting of Ainphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. On the reverse, are represented the gods of Olympus. 
Zeus seated on his throne, about, to give birth to Pallas- Athene. 
Hera and Ares stand before him; Poseidon and Hermes behind. 
The owl is perched on the god’s sceptre, as if aw^aiting the advent 
of his mistress. Second style. — Cervetri. 

Stajnnos. A Maenad with a Ij’re, and another with thyrsus in 
hand, and dishevelled locks. 

Stamnos. The gods in council. Hei’a seated on her golden 
throne;” Zeus standing before hei", bolt in hand; Pallas, 
Hermes, and Poseidon, wnth their respective attributes ; and 
another pair, probably Hex)h^stos and Ax)hrodite. Third style. — 
Vulci.'^ 

Stamnos. Hippolyta on horseback and in close mail, contend- 
ing wdth Theseus, aided by Peirithous, on foot. Third style. — 
Vulci.® 

Stamnos. ^^Zeus” seizing ‘V^igina,” in the midst of her 
sisters; who, on the other side of the vase, are seen informing 
their father “Asoi>os,” of his daughter’s abduction. Third style. 
— Vulci,^ 


® Mils. Gregor. II. tar. 68, 3. master’s rod, IMus. Gregor. IL tav. 14, 2. 

® Some see in this scene Jupiter and * Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 21, 1. 
Ganymede, and certainly the old man's Mus. Gregor. 11. tav, 20, 2, 

vand is more like a sceptre than a school- ® Mus. Gregor, II. tav. 20, 3. 
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A.iii'phoTci, Heracles, carrying tlie boar ot Iiiiyiiiarithus on liis 
shoulder, is bringing him to Euiystlieiis, who, terrified at the 
huge monster, tries to hide himself in a well. Second style. — 
Vulci.^ Humour seems hardly consistent with so much severity 
of stjde. 

On the opposite side of this long gallery, between the windows, 
are sevei^al vases, which, on your return to the entiance noor, "s oii 
reach in the following order : — 

Kalins. Apollo with the Muses. Third style. 

Pelike. A warrior receiving a goblet from a Tictory, who 
carries a caduceus. But the most remarkable thing about this 
beautiful vase is that it was broken of old, and riveted together 
with brass wire, just as it is now seen, before it was placed in the 
tomb. Third style. — Vulci,® 

Kalpis. Combat between Achilles and Hector. Tliird style. 

Stamnos. Troilus, riding t’wo horses, has been surprised at 
,a fountain by Achilles, and gallops oft, followed by his swift- 
footed foe. A maiden alarmed is dropping her pitcher. Third 
style. — Vulci.^ 

Pelike. Artemis offering a goblet to her brother Ai)ollo. 
Third style. This vase is remarkable as having been found 
near Norcia, in Sabina, on one of the loftiest of tlie Apennines. 

Stamnos. Zeus on his throne, -with Nike flying behind him, 
while Apollo stands before him, playing the lyre. Third style. 

Amphora. Aphrodite, driving a quadriga, followed by a dove. 
Second style. 

Amphora. Heracles, attended b}'' Pallas, at the gate of ( )rcus, 
which is guarded by a double-headed Cerberus. The king ot 
the shades is there to receive them, and Persephone sits liard 
by, under a Doric portico. The inscription ofters a specimen 
of the unknown tongue, occasionally found on these vases.*' 

Stamnos. Heracles pursuing a nymph. Third style. This 
vase has also been restored, and in a singular manner; tor a pierce 
of the female figure having been broken away has been supplied 
with a fragment of a banquetiiig-scene, in a totally different style; 
showing that the restoration was made for the sake of utility 
rather than of beauty. 

Stamnos. The winged ‘‘Heos” driving her four-horse chariot. 
Third style, — ^Vulci.^ 


^ Mub. Gregor. IT. tav. 51, 2. 
2 Mns. Gregor. II. tav. 63, 2. 
** Mas. Gregor, II. tav. 22, 1. 


■* Mas. Gregor. II. tav. 5*2, 2, 
^ Mas. Gregor. 11. tav. IS, 2. 
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Stamnos. Combat of Greeks and Amazons. Third style. — 
Vnlci. 

Kelehe. The same subject, treated in a spirited manner- 
The heroine on horseback is spearing her unarmoured foe, and 
.brings him to his knee. She wears a Pluygian cap with long 
lappets, and her close-fitting dress is ornamented with bands of 
chevrons, as in the celebrated vase in the Arezzo Museum- 
Third style. — ^\hitican Library. 

Kelehe, A Satyr treading grapes in a wine-press. Dionysus 
with a thyrsus, another Satyr, and two Aleenads are looking on. 
Third style. — ATilci. This vase was broken in the foot, and 
restored by the ancients.^ 

There are other vases in 
these three rooms, whose 
position I cannot remem- 
ber, and many of those al- 
ready described bear other 
subjects on the reverse. 

Many of these subjects are 
Bacchic. The bearded god, 
standing with wine-hoim, 
kyathus, or kanthanis, and 
a vine branch in his hand, 
is surrounded by Satyrs 
:and Alaenads. These are 
.generally ami)hor<B, with 
black figures, in the Second 
style, and from Y'ulci. 

The labours and deeds kyathus. 

of Hercxiles are often re- 
presented, particularly his struggle with the Nemean lion. He 
is also seen carrying the Erymanthian boar on his shoulders — 
-overcoming the Centaurs — slaying Cacus — destroying the Hydra 
— vanquishing the Amazons — wrestling with Nereiis — striking 
‘down the triple-bodied Geryoii — ^fetching Cerberus from hell — 
-contending with Apollo for the tripod — combating the giants — 
driving his chariot with his patron, the grey-eyed goddess — 
playing the lyre, between Bacchus and Minerva — rescuing 
Deianeira from the centaur Nessus. 

Other favourite subjects on these vases are the deeds of 
Theseus, who is represented contending with the Amazons, tin 

Mas. Qregor. li. 24, 1 
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Minotaiu', the Centaurs — slaying the wild sow of Cronimyon,^ or 
securing the hull of Marathon j and scenes iroiu the Xiojan 
War, especially the deeds of Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses. 

Palaestric exercises and games are also often represented 
wrestling — boxing — racing. Hunting the hare on horseback, 
and in armour, is very Youths with strigils at the 

bath, or preparing for the palastm, 'Warriors arming, or engaged 
in combat. 

Among the vases which demand jrarticulai’ notice is a /celeho, in 
very archaic style, representing a nuptial procession j the Vv edded 
pair drawn in a quadriga ; from Cervetri. An aviphorii, in the 
Second style, from the same site, wdth the combat of Hector, 
assisted by ^neas, against Ajax ; on the neck is a goddess 
between two lions. 


Foueth Vase-Eoom. 

This chamber contains chiefly kylihes, or drinking bowls,, 
which are more rare than the upright vases, and not inferior in 
beauty; indeed some of the most exquisite specimens of Greek 
ceramographic art are on vessels of this form. Most of them, 
are figured within as w'-ell as outside the howl, and without 
minute examination, which can only be effected by handling, it is. 
in many instances impossible to ascertain the subjects ot the 
paintings, or to determine more than the style of art. I sliall. 
notice those only with the most strildng subjects, most of which 
are from Vulci. 

(Edipus solving the riddles of the Sphinx. The same in. 
caricature — the Theban prince having a monstrous head, and a 
little crutch, lilie a hammer, in his hand; the ‘'man-devouring, 
monster” being reduced to the figure of a dog, or fox, — for it is 
hard to determine which.^ Jason vomited by the dragon at the 
feet of Pallas, who stands by, owl in hand, 'watching fur his 
advent. The golden fleece hangs on a tree behind.^ The Pape 
of Proserpine ; the Xing of Shades bearing her to his realms, 
below : her ornaments are in reliet^ — a rare feature in vases of 
this description found in Etruria, though not uncommon on tJiose 
from Magna Graecia.® Pelias being led to the caldron, where the 
treacherous Medea stands ready to sacrifice him.^ Theseus. 

7 These two vases are illustrated inMus. Gregor. IL tav. 86, 1. 

Gregor. II. tav. 80. ® Mus, Gregor. IL tav. 83, 2. 

® Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 35. Mus. ^ Mus. Gregor. IL tav. 82, 1, 
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binding the bull of Marathon.^ A sick warrior on a couch, his 
head supported by his wife : the contrasted pain and sympathy 
are admirably expressed.^ A symposium, or drinking-bout, of 
bearded men, one of whom is pla3ing the lyre ; and another of 
men and youths.^ Groups of athletce preparing for the arena, 
with a youth trying on greaves, inside the bowl — one of the most 
beautiful vases in this room, rivalled, however, by the next, 
which shows naked youths at the bath, wdth strigils in their 
hands.® A youth exercising -with the dumb-bells. Several 
specimens of the curious goblets, painted with large eyes. 
Between each pair are generally one or two small figures such as 
Heracles slajdng Cycnus, — or contending with Hippolyta — 
Hermes and Dionysus — w’arriors on foot or horse-back — truin- 
Xoeters — heads of Pallas, Hermes, and Heracles, all three together 
in profile — a winged Gorgon running; but the most common 
subjects are Bacchic. 

On the shelves tow^ards the -windo^vs are more of these 
kylikes : — ^Ajax bearing the dead body of Achilles.® Prometheus 
bound to a Doric column, with the vulture tearing his liver, 
while he is talking to Atlas with the w’^orld on his shoulders J 
WaxTiors shaking hands. Trumpeters with long sti’aight horns. 
Combats of Greeks and Trojans. The ex^doit of the infant 
Mercury as cattle-lifter. 

“ The babe was bom at the first peep of day ; 

He began playing on the lyre at noon, 

And the same evening did he steal a-svay 
Apollo's herds.” 

The god of light is seeking for his cattle in the cave of Cyllene ; 
Maia stands by her new^-born son, wiio, in his cradle, lies hid in 
a corner among the herd.^ Heracles and Apollo contending for 
the Delphic tripod. Heracles seated in the howi he had received 
from Apollo, crossing the sea to Si)ain ; outside the vase is the 
Death of Plector.*^ Ariadne riding on a panther, Triptolemus 
on his winged car, drawn b}’’ sei’pentsd Midas with ass’s ears,, 
seated on his throne, and his servant standing before him with 
one of the tell-tale reeds wdiichwixispered the secret to the w’-oiid.'^ 

* Mus. Gregor. 11. tav. 82, 2. ^ Mus. Gregor. IL tav. 74, 1. 

^ Mus. Gregor. JL tav. 81, 1. ^ Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 7G. 

* Mus. (Srregor. II. tav. 79, 1 ; 81, 1. - It is so called in the exposition to Mus- 

® Jlus. Gregor. IL tav. 87. Gregor. II. tav. 72 ; ami so I)r. Braun 

® Mus. Gregor. IL tav. 67, 2. interprets it (Ann. Inst. 1844, p. 211^ 

7 This is a burlesque. Mua. Gregor. II. tav. d’ Agg. I ).) ; but it is more lihe one 

tav. G7, 3. of the crooks often represented in the hands. 

® Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 83. 1. of peasants. 
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Some of tlie smaller goblets are not painted externally, but 
liave the maker’s name inscribed; and on not a few is the 
salutation xaipe kai hiei — H ail, and drink ! ” Another inscrip- 
tion, often seen on these goblets, ho hais kalo 2, shows that the 
vase was a present of affection to some beautiful youth. ^ A 
few, however, bear inscriptions in a language utterly unintelligible, 
•or rather in no language at all ; for the epigra4)hs are composed 
either of letters put together at random, or of mere shapeless 
•dots, grouped in imitation of words. 

The glass cabinet in this room contains a number of curious 
.articles in potteiy — rhyta, and other fantastic vases, in the toims^ 
of human beings or heads, sometimes with a double lace, and ol 
various beasts and birds ; as well as some black ware ol high 
antiquity,^ Two beautiful ijJiialce, or drinldng-howls, ol black 
ware, with qiiadrigce in. relief, are rather Eonian than liitruscan. 

Here are also a few painted vases of ordinaiy forms. One, a 
beautiful oenochoe^ bears a scene from the Etruscan cockpit the 
literal, not the naval site so designated,^ The lustre of this vase 
is most bidlliant. Another beautiful cenochoe shows a Persian 
monarch receiving an ampliova from his queen.® A third vase ol 
the same form disi^lays Meneleos ” rushing, sword in hand, 
to take vengeance on his faithless spouse. '"Elene,’’ with 
dishevelled hair, flies for refuge to the Palladium ; though little 
would Minerva avail her; but her own 2’>eculiar 2>atroness, the 
laughter-loving '' ArHUoniTK,” interposes, stepping between the 
•son of Atreus and his vengeance. He, evidently startled at the 
.apjiarition, lets his sword droj), and confesses the of JjOVC, 

who hovers over him w'ith a chaplet, while suit Persuasion 
(^‘Peitho”) stands behind him. The moral ma}" be bad, but 
the design is adinimble ; in truth, this is one of the most beau- 
tiful and brilliant vases in the Museum. Third style. — Vulci,** 
•On a calpis, in the same style, Heracles is seen reclining on a 
■couch of masomy, and wakes to find the Satyrs have stolen his 
weapons. — Vatican Library.'^ 

A beautiful procJioos of Pallas, helmet in hand ; and an amphom 
with a njuiij)!! holding a spear; both with a brilliant lustre. 

An amphora in a late style shows Orestes and Pylades about 
io slay Clytsemnestra, on her knees between them. An am2>horap 

® Mus. Q-regor. IT. tav. 93, 96-98. subject is treated in a very siiailar ujaiiner 

* Mus. Oregor. II. tav. 5 , 1. in a bronze miiTor from Gervetri, iniwtrated 

^ Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 4, 2. in Mon. Inst. 1866, tav. 83. 

^ Mus. Gregor. 11. tav. 5, 2. This ^ Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 18, 1. 
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in tlie Second stjde, lias a Gorgon running, with wings out- 
spread. 

At the end of the room are two beautiful vases in the Second 
•style. — xAchilles and Ajax |)laying at dice ; and xEneas escaping 
from Troy, canying his father Anchises on his back, and led by 
his mother Venus. 

In the cases are some interesting and curious specimens of 
ancient glass. 

Eooin OF THE Bronzes and Jewellery. 

This is a most interesting chamber, containing a great variety 
‘Of articles in metal from the tombs of Etruria. 

One of the first objects that strike you on entering is a couch 
of bronze, with a raised place for the head, and the bottom formed 
of a lattice-work of thin bars. Though iirobably just such a 
■couch as the earl}^ inhabitants of Italy were wont to use, it served 
.as a bier, for it -was found in the Eegulini-Galassi tomb at 
Ceiwetri, and doubtless once bore a corpse.^ 

Around it stknd four tripods, each supporting a huge caldron 
of bronze, with reliefs, and having several handles in the shape of 
•dragons’ heads, in one case turned inwards to the bowl. These 
wore all found in the above mentioned tomb ^ — indeed, the most 
interesting articles in this chamber come from that celebrated 
•sepulchre. 

Six large circular shields, three feet in diameter, embossed 
with reliefs — like the round bucklers of the heroic age, the 
.acrTTiSes €vkvkXol of Homer ; four smaller ones, about half the size, 
‘decorated with a sort of rosette in the midst of three pantliers ; 
and twolve disks, too small to have served any purpose but 
■ornament — now hang round the walls of this chamber, and were 
found in the same tomb, wiiere the smaller ones were suspended 
from the w^alls and (*eiliug.^ 

On one of the shelves opposite the window is a singular 
instrument on wheels, having a deei) bowi in the centre, just like 
.a modern dripping-pan, but decorated witli reliefs of rampant 
lions. It w^as an incense-burner, and stood by the side of the 
bier in the Eegulini sepulchre.^ All these articles are h,y some 

^ See Yol I. p. 207. It is aboxit 6 feet seems to be an illustration of tbe rpiqrbv 
long, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, and about 1 foot Kexos of Paris and Helen, Iliad III. 448. 
bigh, standing on six legs. It was oma- * Mus. G-regor. 1. tav. 15, 1, 1C, 1-3. 
mented witk embossed reliefs of men, lions, ^ Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 18-20. 

.fipbinxes, dogs, and flowers. Hus. Gregor. * Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 15, 5, C. 

I, tav. 1C, 8, 9 ; 17. This reticulated bier 
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regarded ratlier as Pelasgic than Etrnscan.^ In either case they 
are of early Italic art. Immediately above is the shield found at 
Bomarzo, still retaining, it is. said, its lining of wood, and braces 
of leather ; but you are not able to inspect it closely.^ ^ 

On the wall on each side hang half a dozen small disks, some 
with the head of the horned Bacchus, others with that of a lion, 
in the centre. They were found in a tomb at Tarquinii, and are 
supposed to have been suspended on its walls, or to haie adoinetl 
the coffers of its ceiling.^ 

On the walls also hang many other articles of armour, defensive 
and offensive, mostly from Vulci — hcdmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, shield-braces, spears, 
javelins, arrow-heads, battle-axes. Among 
them may be observed a singular visor or 
face-bit, shown in the annexed wood-cut; 
and a long trumpet or litiivs, with the end 
curved like a crook, found at Yulci; the 
only specimen I remember to have seen of 
that instrument, thohigh it was peculiarly Etruscan. It is about 
four feet in length.^ 


ETRUSCAN LITUUS OR TRUMPET, OF ERONZK. 




BR0F21K VISOR. 


Besides these weapons of w^ar, more peaceful implements in 
bronze are suspended on the avails. Fans, or rather the handles 
of fans, with holes for wires or threads, to attach the feathers 
or leaves. Mirrors in abundance, of which particular mention 
will presently be made. Pater ce with handles, often of human 
forms, as where a nude nymph holds a mirror in one hand, 
wMle combing her hair with the other; or where a Juno, half- 
draped, supports the bowl with her upraised wings.^ Phupies of 
bronze with archaic reliefs in repotme work, the decorations, it 
may be, of long perished furniture. A vase, like a pow'der-llask 
embossed, with movable handle, remarkable for the site of its 

^ See Yol. I. p. 172. ® The nymph comhing her hair is copied. 

** See Yol. I. p. 415 ; and the wood-cut on the cover of this work ; the patera she 
at p. 401. supports has been exchanged for a specul u w, 

^ For the armour see Mus. Oregor. I. or mirror. Mus. Gregor. I, tav. 12, Ui. 
tav. 21. 
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<liscovery, Cosa, wliere so little sepiilcliral furniture lias 3"et been 
‘disinterred.'^ Ten bronze spits, four feet long, strung and bound 
iogetlier, with a figured handle — -just such as are represented 
<on one of the pillars in the Tomb of the Eeliefs at Cervetri — 
probably for sacrificial use.^ 

In the glass-cases in the corners of the room are antique 
bronze articles in great variety. In one are numerous small 
figures of Etruscan divinities, from the nine great gods that 
wielded the thunder, down to the 
-common herd of Lares and Manes ; 
handles of ciste, or of caldrons, or 
it maj be of wooden furniture, of 
-elegant and fanciful forms and rich 
decorations, often with figures in 
relief, or in the round ; ^ a torque of 
bronze ; a pair of Etruscan gloves, 
or two hands of bronze, studded 
with gold nails — either gauntlets, or 
votive offerings — the palms seem to 
have been of leather; strigils; hair- 
pins, ending in the heads of rams 
or dogs, in a human hand, a lotus- 
flower, an acorn; stijli, or writing 
implements; ladles of various forms; 
cullenders or strainers ; cups; pails; 
caldrons. Vases in great variety, 
isome of uncouth, clumsy forms, 
composed of plates hammered into 
shape, and nailed together, the 
earliest mode of Etruscan toreutics; 
others more elegant, yet still fan- 
tastic — human, and other animal 
forms, being tortured to the service 
of the artist. A specimen of this is shown in the annexed 
wood-cut of a jug, in the form of a female head, with an 
racantlms-leaf at the back ; and others are in the form of bulls, 
and pigs, wiiicli did duty as band-irons. 

Krecujrm, flesh-hooks, or grappling-irons, with six or eight 

7 Mtis Gregor. I. tav. 10- Gregor. I. tav. 58-60, sliow tlie great taste 

® See Vol. L p. 254, and the wood -cut and elegant fancy of tlio Etruscans in this 
Skt p. 251. brancK of art, 

^ The illustrations given in the Mus, 
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prongs^ of formidable a2:)pearance; and n\ysterious meaning, but 
probably culinary or sacrificial instruments, for taking up and 
turning over flesh. One with no j^rongs, but 
similar branches of metal terminating in ser- 
jDents’ heads, shows that they may sometimes 
have served other purposes.^ 

Among the bronze figures, two are jiarticu^ 
larly worthy of notice. One is a small statue of 
Minerva, with an owl on the back of her hand, 
and with vestiges of wings on her shoulders, 
from Orte.^ The other is an Etruscan aruspcx, 
in a w^oollen tutulus, or high peaked cap, close 
tunic without sleeves, and a loose pallium with 
broad border, fastened on the breast with a fibula. 
His feet and arms are bare. On his left thigh is. 
an Etruscan inscription. See the annexed wood- 
cut. This is very curious, as exhibiting the 
peculiar costume of the Etruscan arusjoex. It 
was found in a tomb by the banks of tlie Tiber.^ 
On the shelf opposite the windows are nume- 
rous candelabra, of elegant form and fanciful 
ETRUSCAN ARuspEx concej)tion, where all kinds of animal life are 
IN BRojfzE. p^.gssed into the service of the toreutic artists.. 
Two specimens of this beautiful sepulchral furniture are given 
in the woodcuts on the oj)posite page.'^ 

1 See tlie illustrations at p. 411 of VoT. See also tlio woodtnzt at pauo TOO. 

I, andMus. Gregor. I. tar. 47. These camUhibra rary from 10 imdies to 

- This is a representation said to he 5 feet in height, liut the averagfi is Ixdwoen 

unique in metal. Gerhard takes it to 3 and 4 feet. They invarial.ly un 

represent Mineira in her character of three legs, either of men, licrns, 

Fortuna, or the Etruscan Nortia. Gottheit. stags, dogs, or lords. In nn(‘ case, a‘i 

d. Etrusk. p. dl, taf. 4, 1 ; cf. Miis. shown in the cut, tlie triimd is fornidO hr 

Gregor, I. tar. 43, 1. bodies of tliree Iiuinau iigurt‘s. The 

^ Mils. Gregor. 1. tav. 43, 2. This shafts gonenillyrisn diixvtly froin the hast*, 

figure is illlustrated by some of the ancient and are often fated, or twi^ted, or knattod 

coins of Etruria, which bear on the obverse like the stem of a tree, but a figure sonic- 

the head of an aruspex, in a iii^ecisely times intervenes as in the ahuve cut. Ik 

similar cap ; and on the reverse an axe, a was a favourite conceit to intrndfjcc a isii 

sacrificial knife, and two crescents, said to or squirrel chasing a bird uj> iIhj shaiq 

mark its value as a semis. Marchi and and the howl abo\e has often little bird.; 

Tossieri, iEs Grave, cl. III. tav. 2. These around it, as though it were a not, s-o that 

coins have been I’eferred to Fjesnlas, the the whole is then intended to repnseni 

citywhere there was a college of Etruscan a tree. SonietiineH a hoy ox' monkey ja 

augurs, but Melchiorri (Bull Inst. 1839, climbing the shaft, or a snake is eoihng 

p. 122) would rather attribute them to round it. It often torndriafes above, not 

Luna, on account of the crescent stamp. in a bowlbut in amimiier of bruiiijht» from 

Ut supra., p. 60, and the cut at p. 63. ■which lamps were suspended, and in tins 
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Near the bier is a votive statue of a bo.Y, v-ith a hulla rouiul 
bis neck. He has lost the left arm, but on his shoulder are the 
remains of an Etruscan inscription in four lines. This statue 
was found at Tarquinii, and is supposed to represent Tages, the 
mysterious boy-god, who sprung from the furrows of that site.^' 



ETJIUSCAN CANDELABRA. 


A similar ^boy, witli a hulla about his neck, a bird in his hand,^ 
and an Etruscan inscription on his right leg, from Peruma 
stands by the window.*^ ’ 


midst of tliom is a r^^urG of a deity or 
winged genius, of a faun, a suhulo playing 
Ins double-pipes, a dancer with aistanets, 
(see tlio cut at page 190), or, it may be, of 
a warrior on foot or horse baidc. One of ilicso 
mndekhm bears an Etruscan inscription. 
l\rost of them arc from Vulci, but they are 
found also on juany other Etruscan sites. 
Mas. (:lreg. I. tav. 48-55. 


= Vide Vol. I. p. 418. Illu.strated hy 
Umi, Saga. n. tav. 11 , r > ; Jlioali, Aui. 
Pop. Ital. III. p. G4, tay. 44; Mns. Q-ro". 
I. tav. 41), 4. 

<■> Ita. Gregor. 1. Ur. 43, 5. Coiicstaljilr. 
Mon. I’cmg. Ur. 90, G. Tho iuscriptiou 
in Iiatin letters would run thus Piuekiw. 
TekSANSL IvVEll. 
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At this end of the room stands the bronze statue of a warrior, 
commonly called Mars, rather less than life, found at lodi in 
1835. On the fringe of his cuirass is an inscription in Etruscan 
characters, but perhaps in the Umbrian language.' 

Flanking this statue are two tripods ; one vei’y striking, termi- 
nating below in lions’ paws, resting on frogs, and decorated above 
with groups of panthers devouring stags, alternatrng wrth hunran 
figures, in one case representing Hercules and loalus.® 

At this end of the room by the window is a beautiful cisia, or 
casket, of oval form, about two feet long. Hre handle is com- 
posed of two srvairs, bearing a boy and girl respectively, who clasp 
"the bird’s neck. Fire casket is decorated with incised designs 
borders of flowers, and elegant Greek patterns, and the combat 
^(jliilles and his followers rvith Fenthesileia and her Anra/ims- 
The beauty and spirit of these figures recall the Phigaleian 
marbles. Fire art, in trrrtlr, is not Etrrrscair, but Greek- lire 
scene is repeated three times round the body of the casket. On the 
lid are four heads, amid flowers. Within it rvere found a miiTor, 
two broken conrbs of bone, two hair-pins, one of hone, the other 
of bronze ; an ear-pick, arrd two small glass vessels containing 
rouge. Flrese caskets are rarely discovered iir Etruria. They arc 
found irrlncipally in stone sarcophagi at Palestrina, the ancient 
Preeneste, in Latium;^ but this orre from a tomb at Vulci yields 
in beauty to few yet Icnown, though surpassed by tliat peerless 
one in the Kircheriair Museum.^. 

Fhere are a few other cistc, hut of inferior beauty. Gnc, also 
fromYulci, has a handle formed of two sea-horses; and winged 
Scyllas or mermaids at the setting on of the feet."’ Anotlrcu- lia.s 
its handle formed of two youths WTestling, and the subjeets it 
hears are of a pal£Estric character — men boxing with the cc-sIh-s-, 


Tliis statue was found among tlie ruins 
of a templo at Todi, the ancient Tudor. 
The helmet is a restoration. The cj^es w^ere 
supplied with stones, as tlieir sockets are 
hollow'. Bull. Inst. 1835, p. 130; 1S3S, 
p. 113. Mus. dreg. 1. tav. 44, 45. 

® Mus. Gregor. 1. taw. 56. 

^ Ann. Inst. 1855, p. 64. Mon, Inst, 
tav. 18, 

^ There are no less than thirty of these 
cisU in the Barberini collection alone,' the 
fruit of excavations made by the Prince 
between 1855 and 1866. A detailed de- 
ficription of them, and of all the ciste 
known to that date, is given by R. Schone, 


Ann. Inst. 18G6, pp. 168-177. 

2 Mus. Gregor. L tav. 4U-42. Illn.s- 
trations of this and all tlic luokt beautiful 
of such caskets are given by PrufeK^er Ger- 
hard in his EtriLskische Sjiiegel. ’Wlielber 
from the doubt attacliing to tlieir purpose, 
or owdng to the idea that they eoiit4iinetl 
the paraphernalia of Bacrifiees, they have 
received from the Italians the name of 
ciste misttcheJ* It is clear, however, 
from the character of their contentH, tl«ii 
the only mysteries attending tiicm w'ere 
those of the female bath and toilet. 

® Mus. Gregor, I. tav. 37, 4. 
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or being anointed for tlie contest. On tlie lid are marine monsters. 
In this were found three unguent~i)ots, two of alabaster, one of 
wood, together with a broken strigil.'^ A third has its handle 
formed of a Satyr and Maenad, naked, with arms entwined, and 
the other hand in each case resting on the liii^.^ 

On stands around the room are several circular braziers or 
censers, about two feet in diameter, resting on lions’ legs. On 
them still lie the tongs, shovel, and j)oker, or rather 
rake, found with them. The tongs are on wheels, 
and terminate in serpents’ heads ; the shovel’s 
handle ends in a swan’s neck; and the rake in a 
human hand, as shown in the annexed wood-cut. 

These are from Yulci, but such are found also on 
other Etruscan sites. ^ 

At one end of the room is a %var-chariot — a Incja 
— not of Etruscan antiquity, but Roman, found 
many years since at Roma Yecchia, in the Cam- 
pagna, six miles on the Ap^han Yhxy. The body 
alone is ancient — the jmle and wheels are restored, 
with the exception of the bronze ornaments.'^ By 
its side is a colossal arm of bronze, also Roman, of 
the time of Trajan, and of great beauty; and the 
tail of a huge dolphin — both found in the sea at 
Civita Yecchia. Here is also a male torso, larger 
than life, wuth drapery over the shoulder; and a 
small bronze statue headless and mutilated, but 
finely modelled. 

Those whose x^atience is equal to their curiosity, will find 
abundant interest in the specula, or mirrors, wdiich hang on the 
walls; but as the figures were at first only lightly graven on 
them, and as the bronze is often much corroded, it is not always 
easy to distinguish the subject, or even the outlines, of the 
decorations. Some, it will be observed, retain traces of gilding. 
It must be remembered that it was not the side on wdiich the 
figures are drawn that w^as used as a mirror, but the other, 
wdiich w^as ahvays highly polished. Among the most remarkable 
are : — 

One wdth figures in relief — Aurora carrying the body of her 
son jMemnon. Were it not for her wings, she might well be 
taken for the ATrgin bearing the dead Saviour; she has even a 



PIIUMIAKE. 


** Mtis. (l-rG^or. T. tav. 37, 1. 
* Mon. (xregor. I. tar. 37, 3. 


® Mus. (Gregor. I, tav. 14. 

7 Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. VI. tar. U. 6. 
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halo round her head to increase the resemblance. In the archaic 
style, which is rarely seen in Etruscan mirrors. Relieved mirrors 
also are of great rarity. — From Vulci.® 

Chalchas,” so called in Etruscan characters, standing at 
an altar, inspecting the entrails of the victim. — Vulci.'^ 

‘"Tinia,” the Etruscan Jove, grasping two sorts of thunder- 
bolts, is embraced by ^^Thethis” (Thetis), and '^Tiiesan” 
(Aurora), both winged, as usual with Etruscan divinities, each 
beseeching him in favour of her son in the coming combat. 
^^Menrva” (Minerva) stands by, and aj^pears to remind him that 
Memnon is doomed by fate. In a rude and careless style of art.^ 
‘^Pele” (Peleus) and ‘^Atlnta” (Atalanta), in the wrestling- 
match. He is naked, but she has a cloth round her loins; in 
better st3de than the last. — Vulci.^ 

Hercules, here called ''Kalauike,” from his glorious victory,” 
holds the apples he has just taken from ^^Auil” (Atlas), who 
bears the celestial globe on his shoulders. In still better style. 
— Vulci,'^ 

‘^Nethuns” (Neptune), ‘^Usil” (Phcebus), and ''Thesax” 
(Aurora), Below these figures, a male marine deity, with open 
wings, and legs ending ^^in snak}" twine,” holds aloft a dolphin 
in each hand. In an excellent st^de of art. This mirror is very 
bright, and might still almost serve its original puri)ose. — ATilci 
or Toscanella.'^ 

^^Tuems Aitas,” or the infernal Mercury, supporting a soul, 
called ^^Hinthial Teeasias,” or Teiresias. A figure sitting In* 
with drawn sword is called ‘‘P^thuie,” or more ])robabh' 
Uthuse ” (Odysseus), for the scene evidently represents 
Ulysses in Hades, consulting the soul of Teiresias, though it 
does not accord in every respect with the descriptii,)n given by 
Homer. — ^^^ulci.'" 


® Tins is usually styled Aurora and 
Ceplialus, l)iit Dr. Braun witli more iiro- 
bability takes the corpse for that of Mem- 
non. Mon. Ined. Inst. III. tav. 23 c. ; 
Mus. Gfregor. I. tav. 36, 1 ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien, taf. 7. 

^ Gerliarcl, Etriisk. Spieg. taf. 223 ; 
Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 29, 1. 

^ Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 31, 1. 

- Her clotk is marked with a wheel, 
supposed to be the sign of victory in the 
chariot-race. Mus, Gregor. 1. tav. 35, 1 ; 
Gerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. tai 224. 

^ Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 137 ; Mus. Gregor. 


I. tav. 36, 2. 

^ It has ])ecn doubted if tlm first mum 
be “JSrethuns” or “Sethlns.” Sethlans is 
the Etruscan name of Vulcan ; but the 
figure on this mirror with a trident must 
be the god of the sea. Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 
76; Mon. Ined. Inst. IL tav. 60; Mus. 
(n-egor. I. tav. 24. 

^ Odys. XL, 48~hl. riysson having 
sacrificed a black sheep t<» i\*ij‘esi;iH, wit 
down, and drew his sword to prevent any 
other souls from apjiroaching the !>Iood 
})efore he liad consulted the soothsayer, 
who came, not supported as a dying man 
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^^Apul” (Apollo), "‘Menrya’’ (MinerYa), ^^Turan” (Venus) 
and ‘^Laran” in conversation before an Ionic temple. Very 
bad stjde. — Orte.^ 

"'Tinia/’ ''Thurms/’ and ''Thalna/’ or Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Juno. — Vulci.'^ 

‘‘Hercle’’ erovmed by a winged fate-goddess, called ^^Mean.’* 
"AAlae” (lolaus) sits by. In better style tlian some of the 
foregoing. — Vulci.'^ 

The head of a girl on one of these mirrors is a very unusual 
subject. — ^^Tilci.'’^ 

Jove on his throne, ^yith his sceptre in hand. Mercuiy, with 
the inhint Bacchus, is dancing before him. — Orte.^ 

Aurora in her (inadrlga drawn by vdnged horses. The grace 
of the female figure is contrasted with the spirit of the steeds. — 
Vulci.2 

Apollo in the midst of three Muses, one of whom is ''Euturpa/' 
and a draped male figure called ^V4.RcnAZE,’' all in front of an 
Ionic temple, over which a satyr, called ‘‘^Eris,” is floating in the 
air. — B omarzo 

The meeting of Peleus and Thetis. Plimbus behind, rising 
from the sea. iV. male genius and some female figures looking 
on. In a good style of art, and in excellent preserYation, This 
mirror is gilt. — ^Tllci. 

The cases by the windows contain some curious relics. Coins 
— weights — small bulls and other figures in bronze, among them 
a little statue of Mineiwa, probably votire offerings — locks — 
handles to furniture — gibulce, belt-clasps — iron daggers — chain- 
bits, jointed — articles in bone carved with reliefs. Here are 
numerous small rude idols or lares of bladv earthenware, found 
around the bier in the Eegulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri. Their 
exceeding rudeness and shai^elessuess proclaim their high 
anti(piity. In truth tlie3" are considered Pelasgic rather than 
Etruscan.'" Here is also the curious bottle, with a I^elasgic 
alphabet and si)elling-iesson scratched on it, described in a 


hj Mercury, but alone, with bis golden 
,s<!ertre in Jus liaiul, Jic rrophe.sic<l to the 
sou uf Laertes. Ror illustiMtions see Ger- 
hard, Ktrusk. Spieg. taf. 240 ; Gottheit. 
<1, Ktrusk, taf. VI. 1, pp. 35, 30 ; Mus. 
Gregor. I. tav. 33, 1 j Moil lued. Inst, 
II. tay. 20. 

Muh. (iregor. I, tav. 2S, 1. 

" Ktrusk. Kpieg, taf. 75 ; Mus. Gregor, 
L tav. 29, 2. 


^ Ktrusk. Spieg. taf. 142 ; Mus. Gregor. 
I. tav. 32, 2. 

^ Mus. (xregor. I. tav. 20, 1. 

^ iMus. Gregor. I. tav. 84, 2. 

- jMus. Gregor. L tav. 35, 2. 

® Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 28 ; Mus. 
Gregoi'. I. tav. 25. 

•* Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 23. 

* Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 103. See the 
wood-cut, Vol. I. p. 207. 


I I 2 
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previous cliapter;® and anotlier conical pot witli an inscription 
in tlie same mysterious language, running spirallj’ round it, 
'vvliicli lias been pronounced b}" Lepsius to be a liexaineter 
couplet.^ Both are from the tombs of Cervetri. 

But the articles which perhaps will excite most general in- 
terest are a j)air of clogs — a pair of Etruscan clogs, jointed, 

which, though not of the form most 
axDproved in our days, doubtless 
stood some Etruscan fair in good 
stead. They are formed of cases 
of bronze, filled with wood, which, 
in spite of its great antiquity, is 
still iireserved within them, ddius 
they must have combined strength 
with lightness; and if clogs be a 
test of civihsation, the Italians of 
two thousand years since were 
considerably in advance cd’ the 
leading nation of Europe ’’ in the 
nineteenth century, whose pea- 
santry still clatter along in wooden 
sahots. These clogs were found in 
a tomb at Vulci; and they are not 
the sole siiecimens of such articlt‘s> 
from Etruscan sepulchres.''^ 

The chief glory of this room, however, if not of the IMusenm, 
is the revolving cabinet in the centre. What food for astonish- 
ment and admiration ! Here is a jeweller’s shop — all glittta'ing 
with precious metals and stones, with articles in great variety- — 

“ Infinite riches in a little room ! 



ETRUSCAN JOINTED CLOGS. 


and, save that the silver is dimmed and taniished, it is just sutdi 
a stock in trade as an Etruscan Eimdell might liave displayed 
three thousand years since! Here the fop, the warrior, the 
senator, the augur, the belle, might all suit their taste for de«?ora- 
tion, — in truth, a modern fair one need not disdain to heighten 


® A facsimile of the inscription is given, 
Yol. I. p. 271. For the form of the pot see 
Mils. Oregor. 11. tav. 103, 2. 

' Yol. I. p. 273. Mils. Gregor. IL tav. 
99, 7. 

^ In Jij. 1 is shoviTi the upper part of 
the clog, with the w'ood in the two cases, 
and the hinge uniting them. 2 shows 


the metal bottom of the same tdog, htudduU 
with wails. Jlicali gives illustrations of 
another pair of such clogs, fcmml at Vulci. 
Mon. Inecl. tav, XVIl. 9. There is a 
third pair in the collection of Signor Au- 
gnsto Castellani at Borne. Am! I have 
seen a fourth pair either at Orvieto or at 
Yiterbo, 
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lier charms with these relics of a long past woiid.^ Can Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece, Borne, produce jewellery of such exquisite taste 
and workmanship, or even in so great abundance as Etruria ‘? 

Your astonishment is increased when you hear that the greater 
part of these articles were the produce of a single tomb — that 
celebrated by the name of Begulini-Galassi, at Cervetri ; and 
should you have visited that gloomy old sepulchre, now con- 
taining nothing but slime and serpents, 3-011 find still more cause 
for wonderment at this cabinet. 

The most striking object is a large breastplate, embossed with 
twelve bands of figures — sphinxes, goats, 'pegasi, panthers, deer, 
and winged demons. From the very archaic character of the 
adornments it might have hung on the breast of Aaron himself.^ 
It is not, however, of Egyptian art. Next is a remarkable 
article, composed of two oval plates, united b}’’ two broad bands, 
all richl}- embossed, and stuck over with minute figures of ducks, 
and lions. It ^vas a decoration for the head ; the larger plate was 
laid on the crowm, and the other hung down behind.^ Then there 
are veiy massive gold chains and necklaces, — bracelets or armlets 
of broad gold plates, covered with filagree wmrk to correspond 
with the head-dress and breastplate, — three earrings six or seven 
inches in length and of singular forms, to match the principal 
necklace, — numerous. or brooches, in filagree work of extra- 
ordinaiy delicac}-. All these things, together with many of the 
rings, and fragments of a gold garment, were found in a chamber 
of the remarkable Pelasgic tomb at Cervetri, — most of them 
arranged so as to prove that when there dei)osited, the}’* deco- 
rated a human bodyJ^ Some of the brooches and hullm are of 
amber. 

The great variet}^ of necklaces, brooches, rings for the ears 
and fingers, buttons, scardbei in cornelian, and such-like 

‘‘bravexy,” from Yulci and other sites in Etruria, woxild requii-e 
an abler pen than mine, and more knowledge of such matters. 


® liTrs. Hamilton (iray Ktaten tliat 
few wintei's ago, tlie Prineeas of Canino aj)- 
pearcd at Korne of tlio ambassador’s fdtes in 
Koine, with i\, par are of Etruscan jewellery, 
wbicb was tbe envy of the society, and 
excelled tbe chefs (rwavre of Paris or 
Vienna.” vSepuIcbrcK of Etruria, i). 272. 

^ Mns. (Iregor. I. tav. 82, 88. 

- Mns. (xregor. I. tav. 80, 85. 

® ToL L p. 208, Mus. Hregor. L tav. 
67, 75- 77. 


^ ]\lns. Hregor. I. tav, 68-74, 78-81. One 
of these ate bas «an Etruscan inscription. 
Hone of them in tins IMuscum, thongb of 
admirable beauty, rival that inimitable one 
formerly in tbe possession of IMr. Tbomas 
Blayds, and now in tbe British Museum, 
which was found at Vulci, and bas been 
iUiistrateil by Micali, ^lon. Inecl. tav. 21 ; 
or that, with an inscription, once in the 
possession of tbe Marcbese Oampaua. 
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to do it justice, Tlie fair yisitor will soon discover more 
beauties than I can point out. But I must baj a word on the 
remarkable collection of crowns or chaplets^ wdxicli will excite 
universal admiration. They are all in imitation of garlands of 
leaves — oak, laurel, myrtle, or ivy ; and so truthfully and deli- 
cately are they wrought, that in any other place 3'ou might take 
them for specimens of electrotype gilding on real foliage. No 
ornament can have been more becoming than such cha2)lets ; 
though, to tell the truth, it ^vas not so often the brow of beauty 
as the battered helm of the triumixhant 'warrior that they w’ere 
made to encircle. Most of them were found in the tombs of 
Vulci, but one comes from Ancona.’''* 

In the same case are a number of silver cups, bowls and saucers, 
many gilt inside, nearly" all from the same wonderful tomb of 
Cervetri. Some are quite 2>lain ; others decorated with archaic 
reliefs, in repousse work, of military ixrocessions on foot and in 
chariots ; wild animals contending, or devouring their prey ; a 
cow and calf in a lotus-thicket; and a lion-hunt, wdiere the beast 
standing on the body of one of his foes, is attacked by others on 
foot and horseback, while a vulture hovers over him in expecta- 
tion of her prey. These bowls api)ear to be purely Ifgyptiaiu 
but are now pronounced mere imitations by Phoenician artistsJ" 
Several of the plain cups have the iiiscri2)tion Larthia,’' or 
'^Mi Larthia ” engraved on them in Etruscan letters. 


Ohambeu or Paintixgs. 


In the passage leading to this room are several scq^ulclirul 
monuments in stone, bearing Etruscan inscriptions. One is in 
the shape of a house or temt>le, wdth a moulded door, as (jn the 
tombs of Castel d’ Asso. Another, a clppus^ bears the name of 
Spuuina in the native character ; the name of the aruspex, 
be it remembered, wdio 'warned Caesar of the ides of March, Oii 
the -wall hang some remarkable reliefs in bronze, found at 
Bomarzo, representing sacrifices, and the combat of the gods 
with the giants, in a very rude and t^iimitive style of art." 


For illustrations of these Leaxitiful 
wreaths see Mus. Grregor, I. tav. 8()--91. 
These ai'e the Coronse EtruscjB*' which the 
ilomans borrowed from their neighbours, 
to decorate heroes in their triumphs. Plin. 
21, 4 ; Appian. Reb. Punic. 66 ; TertuL 
de Cor. Mil. 13. Pliny says that Crassus 
was the first who imitated leaves in gold 
and silvei'j and bestowed such crov.Tis 


on the victors in las gumes. Uut thi-^ 
must mean that Crassus was the first of the 
Eomans, wlio was guilty of MJch e.vtrava- 
gance ; for Pliny elsewhere (33, 4) speaks 
of these Btrusoau ehaifiets of gold having 
been used in triumphs at an eiitlier |K.*riotL 
« Ann, Inst. 1876. p. 244,— Helhig. 

7 Mus. Grregor. I. tav. 39, 4-6. 
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The large chamber be3"oncl is hung with paintings, copies on 
canvass of the frescoes on the walls of the tombs of Tarquinii and 
Vulci, and duplicates of the copies in the British Museum. For 
descriptions I must refer the reader to previous chapters ; I can 
only here point out, for his guidance, the order in which the 
paintings are arranged. Beginning from his right hand, on 
entering, they take the following order. 

Camera del Morto, Tarquinii.'^ 

Grotta delle Bighe, or Grotta Stackelberg, Tarquinii.'^ 

Grotta Quereiola, Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta delle Iscrizioiii, Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta del Triclinio, or Grotta Marzi, Tarquinii."’ 

Grotta del Barone, or Grotta del Ministro, Tarquinii.^ 

The Campanari painted tomb at Vulci.'" 

All the paintings from Tarquinii are still to be seen on that 
site, though not in so perfect a state as they are here repre- 
sented. But the tomb of Yulci is utterly destroyed.^ 

Arranged round tlie room are sundry relics in stone or pottery 
— weightier matters of Etruscan art. A flat circular cipjnts, like 
a millstone, with a sepulchral inscription round its edge.'^ An 
upright sarcophagus, like a circular Ionic temple, and with an 
inscri2>tion on the architrave, which recalls the fair Tanaqiiil — 
‘M^ca Siithi Tliaiiclivilus Masnial.”^ The base to a statue 
bearing a Latin inscription, of the fourth century after Christ, 
found at Yulci, and interesting as determining the name of the 
city, whose cemetery has yielded such marvellous treasures.'*^ 
Two Htchc of basalt, with Etruscan inscrix^tions. Many large tall 
pithoi, of red or brown ware, fluted, three or four feet high, with 
reliefs in a very archaic style, on stands of similar character — from 


« \oi L p. j]2r). 

« Vol L p. r>7:i 
^ Tol. I. 

- Vol. 1. p. 364. 

Vol. I. p. 318. 

Yol. I. p. 368. 

Vol. I. ]>, 4(55. 

All tliese pahithii^'s are o! the size of the 
ori^^inal frcKcoes, and not incorrect in out- 
line, but generally too hard in colouring. 
The inscriptions are often inaccurate, and 
sometimes omitted ; and, on the other band, 
certain parts which are now delieient in 
the origiu'ils, are here supplied, either from 
tirawiugs made when the paintings w'ere 
less decayed, or from the imagination of 
the coi>ier. It must be rememhered that 


eaoli sheet of canvass represents a separate 
wall of a tomb. 

" It is like that in Gamj)anari’s garden 
at Toscanella, shown in the w'oodout at 
l)age 481 of Vol. I. IMus. Gregor. 1. tav. 
ICf), 2 . 

This inscription, however, is the epi- 
taph of a male. Mus. (xrogor. I. tav- 
ll>5, 3. 

]\lus. Gregor. I. tav. 106, 2. 

I) . N . FLAVIO . VALR 
RIO . SEVERO . NO 
BILISSIMO . 

CAESARI DRI) 

KT POPVLVS 
VVnCBNTIVS 
1) . N . M . Q . El . • 
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tlie tombs of Ctere and Veiid Braziors of the same description, 
with rows of figures round the rim. The well-known vase of 
Triptolemus, presented to the Pope by Prince Poniatowski. A 
cinerary pot whose lid lias the figure of a horse for a handle. 
On the shelves around the room are ’^^ases of difierent styles, 
some painted, but of inferior merit ; others of huccliero of very 
early date and primitive character — the most ancient iiottery in 
this Museum, supposed by some to be Umbrian. 

Chamber of the Tomb. 

On leaving the Bronze Boom, you pass through a small 
chamber, where stands a very tall and singular vase of bronze, 
composed of two bell-shaped pots, united by two spheres, and 
covered with reliefs, in no less than eleven bands, of lions, 
sphinxes, griffons, bulls, and horses, chiefly winged, in a very 
early and severe style of art. It was found in the Kegulini- 
Galassi tomb, at Cervetri; and doubtless served as a thijiiuaterUni 
or fumigator.^ The glass case in the window contains many 
carvings and iinxilements in ivory, all of Etruscan art. 

Here are also two lions in nenfvo from Yulci, one on each side 
of a doorway. Enter, and you find yourself in a small dark 
chamber fitted up in imitation of an Etruscan tomb. It repre- 
sents one of the most ordinary class of sepulchres, having three 
couches of rock standing out from the wall, on winch the bodies 
of the deceased are supposed to have lain, surrounded by articles 
of pottery and bronze, wiiicli are also suspended from the wnlLs. 
This meagre copy of an Etruscan sepulchre ina^^ serve to excite, 
but ought not to satisfy the traveller’s curiosity. 

ETRUSCAN MUSEUM, CAPITOL. 

In 1866 Signor Angusto Castellani, the celebrated jewadler and 
antiquary, auiifex priestantissimus, et roi antiquariic <*ullecti>r 
eximiiis,” as he is designated in a commemorative tabhd., pre- 
sented the Municipality of Rome with a collecti<m of pottery 
and bronzes, which he had gathered in the course of years frmn 
various ancient sites in Italy, though chiefly from Etruria, and 
this collection is now exhibited in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
on the Capitol. Open during the week from ten to three ; on 
Sundays closes at one. 

^ Mus. Gregor. II. fcav. 100. Vol. I. i)age27i>, though without the propg, 

^ See YoL 1. page 268. In form it is Mus, Gregor. I. tav. 11, 
very like the ten‘a-cotta i)ot represented at 
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In tlie centre of the first room is a group of four vases of plain 
clay, twenty-seven to twentj^-nine inches in height, each com- 
posed of two bell-shaped pots united by two spheres, all in one 
i^iece. In two of these vases, the lower bell, which serves as 
a pedestal, has three or four vertical slits or openings in it, 
showing that it was intended to cover a fire. There can be no 
doubt that these tall vases \vere thyiniaterla — incense-burners, 
emt^loyed to sweeten the atmosphere of the tombs in wdiich they 
were discovered, on the periodical visits of the relatives of the 
deceased. A vase of similar character was found in the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb, and another in the Grotta Campana at Cervetri,'^ 
and these four are from the same site. One of them has two 
bands of winged horses, rudely scratched on the lower bell; 
another, two bands of cranes or ostriches, painted red on a 
creamy ground ; all very archaic, and indicative of most pri- 
mitive art. Each of these singular vases stands on a large 
pithos of red clay, fluted, and with bands of small figures, men, 
animals, and cliinuiBras, in relief, as on the cinerary jars found 
at Veii.'^’ On a column in the midst of this group rests a tall 
full-bellied amphora, of very archaic character, having two bands 
of lions, panthers, deer, goats, Ac., alternating with bands of 
f/ulllochc ornament, the rest of the vase being decorated with 
large scales scratched on its surface. 

Around the room, alternating with glass cabinets, are ten 
more tall ribbed like the four in the centre — the cinerary 

xirns of Veii and Ciere — all with stamped decorations girdling 
them in a band. 

The glass cabinets contain articles of terra-cotta or bronze 
from the sepulchres of Etruria, and mostly of high antiquity. 

The first to the right contains a number of bronze idols, with 
W'eapons and instruments of various descriptions, in bronze and 
iron, and among them the iron sole of a shoe, jointed, and with 
large prominent nails. The second shows a few objects in 
hucrhero,' and fragments of still earlier sun-dried pottery; to- 
gether with some celts or arrow'’-heads of flint, and one enormous 
celt of stone. In the next, among other specimens of ancient 
pottery, is a pretty female figure of terra-cotta, about a foot in 
height, of Greek character, though hardly of Greek execution; 
and a small oljm, representing Achilles and Ajax playing at dice ; 
a hoasfrapheihm inscription on the low table between the heroes 

SeeTol. I. p. 268, 275, The wood- ** See the wood-cufc in Vol. I. p. 39. 
cut oil the latter page should be inverted. 
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i^ecords tliat tli6 vaso was dedicated to the liaiidsoiiie 2s eo- 
Meides.’’ The last case on this side shows some early potter\’ 
of the style commonly called Plioeniciaii ; cups with flowers and 
animals scratched on them ; one inscribed with A en in 
Etruscan letters ; and a tetrapod candlestick of bronze, witli a 
piece of charred wood still remaining in the socket, into wliich 
it had been inserted of old to serve as a torch. 

The first two cases on the left contain some very early ware, 
brown, black or red, of (yuaint rude forms, made bj the hand, 
and scratched with simple decorations; some of the later or 
more advanced pots showing ornamentation of a purely Assyrian 
character. In the third case are sundiy articles in ivory, glass, 
and amber, wliich material w^as high]}" prized by the Etruscans, 
together with many figures and heads in terra-cotta. The fourth 
contains, besides a silver bowl with scratched decorations, and 
cups of copper and bronze, a beautiful situla of silver, about 
eight inches high, ornamented with four bands of animals and 
flowers, of archaic art, yet eiigraved with great care and delicacy* 
This beautiful relic is from Palestrina. 

On the shelves which surround the room in a triple tier, arc 
numerous articles of pottery, arranged, it would seem, at hap- 
hazard, for vases of all periods, from the decadence upwards, art‘ 
mixed confusedly. Fe^v of these articles are beautiful, but some 
are very quaint and curious. On the lower shelf is a small 
sitting draped figure of terra-cotta, hardly twenty inches high. 
The sex is not distinctly marked, yet the closely-cropped hair 
seems to indicate a male. His tunic is yellow, his mauth‘ rtal, 
and both are scratched all over with a hatched ornament* His 
physiognomy resembles that of the figures on the terra-cotta 
sarcophagus from Cervetri, now in the British "Museum,”' and 
his origin is also the same. On each side of this figure stands 
a large hand-made pot, of black ware, with incised decorations. 
Some of these early vases are entirel}’^ red, with ornaments of tiu^ 
same colour. One vase of this descri 2 )tion reinesents a horse- 
race, the animals being marked by paint of a somewhat <leeper 
hue than the natural colour of the clay. The outlines art^ 
scratched in, but the design, though archaic, is hardly Si) primi- 
tive as in other examples. 

The vase in this collection which displays the rudest and most 
archaic art, is an oxijhaphon found at Cervetri, but pronounced to 
be an importation from Corinth. It represents a sea-fight. Two 

* See the woodcut in Vol, I. p. 227. 
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extremely quaint and curiously formed vessels, with warriors 
standing on their decks, are about to engage in combat. Both 
have high recurved sterns, and are steered with a broad oar or 
paddle ; one has a prow like a fish’s tail thrown into the air ; the 
other’s prow resembles a fish’s head witli an eje, and a long 
snout or ram. In this boat five rowers are seated ; on a 
Iiurricane-deck above them, stand three warriors fully armed. 
The other boat has a similar deck Avith armed men, but shows no 
roAA^ers beneath. It has, lioweA^er, a mast on which an armed 
figure is represented in the act of hurling a spear, which is pro- 
bably intended for Athene Promachos, for it does not api)ear to 
represent a Imng being, and is apparently merely the 
or device of the ship. The three Avarriors on the deck are armed 
like their opponents, Avith crested helmets, spears, and circular 
shields, but instead of geometrical figures as dcAuces, one has an 
ox-skull, and another a crab marked on his buckler. The fore- 
most Avarrior in each vessel stands in the jirow brandishing his 
jaA^elin at his opj^onent. The field of the vase is sc ini' Avith 
(plaint conventional flowers and geometrical figures. 

The reverse of the A'ase iiresents a different scene. Five men, 
quite nude, and Avith short swords depending from their shoulders, 
are holding a long beam, as though it Avere a battering-ram, Avith 
Avhich the}" are overthrowing another naked man, who liaAing sunk 
to the earth in a sitting posture, receives the thrust full in his face. 
Behind him an upright pole supports a large basket or cage. This 
scene in all probability represents Ulysses and his companions 
blinding the Cyclops Polyphemus : though Avhat the cage lias to do 
Avith that legend is not apjiarent. An inscrqition in primitive Greek 
characters records the name of the potter — Aristonothos.” 

This vase is hand-made, and the figures are painted in red, on 
the pale-yellow clay, Avithout any scratching of outlines or details. 
Nothing can he more rude and uncouth than the forms and faces 
here depicted ; the noses xirominent as oAvl-heaks, the features 
malformed, the thighs of exaggerated fulness, the extremities 
attenuated to a ridiculous extent, as though the artist Avere 
incapable of delineating the hands and feet ; the Avliole being like 
the production of a schoolboy, yet i>reseiiting one of the most 
interesting examples extant of the early infancy of Doric art. 
The potter at least appears to haA'e been satisfied Avith his Avork, 
or he Avould hardly have attached his name to it.^ 

^ For a doHcription and illuKtrations of pp. 15? -172; Mon. Inat. IX. tav 4, 
thig curious vase, see Ann. Inst. IStJJ), 
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Aiiotlier vase, an amphora, of Coriiitliian origin, also found at 
Cervetii, lias for its subject a horse's head and neck, 
black on a i^ale yellow ground, while the eye, nostril, mouth, and 
name, are coloured a bright red.' On another archaic amphora 
a brace of cocks stand vis-a-vis, with a lotus-flower between them. 

There is a fair show of vases with black figures, in the Archaic 
G-reek style. One of the best, as regards execution and i^reserva- 
tion, is an amphora, showing Hercules overcoming the Nemean lion 
in the presence of Pallas. Another presents the singular subject 
of three men running, each with a huge fisli-tail reaching to the 
ground. There are also two oinochoai, with white grounds, so 
rarely found in Etruria. The figures ax’e black with a brilliant 
lustre. One of these vases shows a youth on horseback, spear 
in hand, hard by an itliyphallic Hermes ; the other displays a 
combat. Both bear inscriptions. 

Of the Third or Perfect style of Greek pottery there are few 
S2:)ecimens ; and none of first-rate excellence. 


The room adjoining, besides the bust of Brutus, the Camillus, 
or youthful acolyte, the Horse, the Bull, the colossal gilt Hercules, 
the Diana of E^fliesus, the Diana Triformis, and otlier Avorks of 
Pionian art in bronze, besides the magnificent vase of Mithridates, 
and the inimitable boy extracting a thorn from his foot, one of 
the most exquisite productions of the Greek chisel in metal, 
contains also the best-known and most characteristic specimen of 
Etruscan toreutics — the '' Wolf of the Capitol ” — the thunder- 
stricken nurse of Eome.’’ 

I shall not discuss the various opinions that have been broached 
respecting this celebrated statue, or attempt to decide the much 
disputed point, wdiether it he identical wdOi the bronze \volf 
anentioned by Livy and Dionysius, or with that described by 
Cicero and sung by Virgil.® I shall merely observe, wiiat none 
of these old writers inform tis, that it is manifestly an Etruscan 
work of art, for it bears, not only in its general character and 
style, but also in its every feature and detail, the stamp of the 


' Ann. Inst. 1817, pp. 234-262; Mon. 
Inst. IV. tav. 40, 1. 

8 Liv. X 23 ; Dion. Hal. 1. c. 79 ; 
Cicero, in Catil. Ill, S ; de Divin. II. 20 ; 
Poenia de Consulato suo, 11, 42 ; Yirg. 
^n. Vltr. G31. Dionysius describes it as 
ancient workmansbii),” wlien it was 


sot up at tbe Ficus Fuminalis in tbe year 
of Home 458 (b.o. 296). Both the hind 
legs of this bronze statue are shattered in 
a way that prechides tlie idea of external 
injury, and leaves little doubt that the 
agency was from within, t.e. lightning. 
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archaic Etruscan chisel. To s];)ecify one minute parti cularj— the 
rows of tiii}^ curls along the spine from the mane to tlie root of 
the tail, and again, the tranverse ro^vs running behind the 
shoulders, and almost meeting beneath the brisket, like a girth, 
are peculiar features, often observable in the lions carved on the 
lids of the most archaic Etruscan sarcophagi, as guardians of the 
corx^se.*'^ The face of the wolf is also surrounded b}" a similar 
fringe of tin,y curls. 

Among the numerous bronzes in this museum, is a large higa, 
or rather the decorations of one, with reliefs in rejmisse work, 
nailed to a wooden frame, and of great interest ; but the art is 
Homan, and the reliefs ^vere discovered on the Esquiline. 
Therefore, non ragioniamo di loro.’' Eor the same reason we 
must pass by the curious lectica, or sedan-chair, also found on the 
Esquiline, aiad the still more wmnderful hisellvuvi^ or seat of 
bronze and tortoise-shell, inlaid with silver, found at Amiterimm, 
among the Sabine Ai^ennines, and presented by Signor Augusto 
Castellani to the MuniciiDality of Home.^ 


The third room from tlae entrance contains the fruit of recent 
excavations on the Esquiline, the earlier articles of which are 
closely allied in character to the furniture of Etruscan tombs ; 
indeed, they may well be really Etruscan, belonging to the period 
'when Home was an Etruscan city, when her rulers ■were from 
that land, and her arts, and most of her institutions and customs 
'were of Transtiberine origin. The veiy rudest objects may even 
belong to a still more remote epoch, and a more primitive race — 
to the peoi3le, whether of Pelasgic, Trojan, Oscan, or Latin origin, 
who inhabited the site ages before the royal twins ‘^tugged at the 
slie-wolf s breast.” 

The articles in this room are not arranged in the order of their 
antiquit}", but according to their use and purpose, whether 
religious, domestic, architectural, or sepulchral. I shall treat of 
those only -which bear on the subject of Etruria. 

As an instance of the care taken by the ancients to preserve 
the remains of their departed friends, I would point out a huge 
earthenware jpUhos, or dolimn^ inclosing another pot of lead, with 

^ Witness the marble monuments in the nomer, for the seat is not large enough for 
Tomba de’ Sarcofagi at Cervetri (Vol. I. two persons, being only 17 inches in width, 
p. 246), and those in the Museum at and the same in depth. The original 
Corneto (Vol. I, p. 403). tortoise-shell was decayed ; that now cover- 

^ The term liselUum appears a mis- ing the arms of the seat is a restoration. 
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a cover of the same, ■within which is a third vessel, a lidded pot 
of alabaster, iii 'svhicli the ashes were deposited. The outer pot 
is stamped on the rim with a Latin inscription. 

Hard hr, under a glass-cover, are some folding tablets of ivory, 
hinged, about nine inches in height, the only specimens, so far as 
I am awai'e, of the inujlllares of the ancients, which have come 
down to us, although these are so frequently represented on the 
cinerary urns ot Chiusi and "V'olterra, in the hands of Etruscan 
ladies.'* By their side are three styli of ivory discovered with them. 

But the most imposing object in this room is a tall column of 
•earthenware, hr four drums, rrrore tharr seven feet in height, and 
-thirty inches in diameter, with holes or projections for the hands 
•and feet, which prove it to have formed the entrance to a tonrh, 
sunk beneath the surface, like the well-tombs of Etruria. This, 
however, is Eoman, for the lid which covers the mouth of the well, 
bears an inscriptiorr in early Latm letters, ‘'Ego. C. Antonios.” 

Among the objects which surround the room, notice a plain 
urn in stone, shaped like a temple, from the Esquiline, but 
similar to those found in Etruscan tombs. Yery Etruscan in 
character is a relief in ncnfro, of rude art, representing two figures 
sitting back to back, with others standing before them. Also the 
terra-cotta bust of a warrior, with coloured drapery, and mth a 
wound hr his breast. Again, the relief of two Ugm, drawn by 
winged horses, with the wall of a city or temple in the background, 
might have been discovered at Chiusi instead of at Rome ; it is so 
purely Etruscan. 

On the shelves are fragments of reliefs, and of friezes of terra- 
cotta, with antefixce, retainmg traces of colour, hut all Roman, 
and of the Augustan period. Among them are many small urns, 
with the subject of Europa on the bull ; also numerous heads 
of terra-cotta, like the portrait-heads found in Etruscan tombs, 
together with many ex-votos in the same material. 

- sH/vm, p. 163. Tlie I'arity of these often seen, sometimes open, sometimeH 

articles may be explained by tbeir having closed, in the hands of v'oinen on Etruscan 

been formed of ivory, bone, and probably cinerary urns. In one such instance, in 

also of wood, coated with wax, and t]ie the Kusenm of Volterra (see 163), the 

thinness of such materials will account for tablets bear an Etruscan inscription, the 

their destruction in the course of twenty epitaph of the lady whose effigy holds them, 

and odd centuries. The lavagne of the Just as in a cinerary urn discovered a few 

coarse black ware mentioned at p. 78, are years since at Chiusi, the male figure re- 
supposed to have been the tablets of an dining on its lid was represented in the 

earlier period, but they liave never been act of reading an unrolled papyrus, iii- 

found represented in other works of art : scribed with his own epitaph. Bull. Inst, 

unlike the hinged tablets w^hich are so 1873, p. 158, 
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Tlie x^ottery is of red, bro-wn, black, or yellow ware; the 
hiiccliero being identical in cliaracter witli that found in Etruria, 
and such as Numa may haye used at the banquet or the sacrifice;^ 
although the x^eculiar relieved ware of Chiusi does not here find 
its counter]3art. Of Greek x>ainted vases, there are not wanting 
fragments of different styles and xoeriods, sufficing to show that 
the Eomans of Eepublican times, though they had not the same 
X)assionate admiration for Hellenic ceramic art that was felt by 
the inhabitants of C£ere, Tarquinii, and Vulci, did to some extent 
awail themselves of it to adorn their se];)ulchres. 

A long glass-case in the centre of the room contains some nice 
fragments of red Aretine ware, Avith figures in relief; articles in 
glass, x)lain and coloured, beads of smalt, glass, and amber, with 
various objects in bronze, all found in the Esquiline, though in 
many cases quite Etruscan in character. Well Avorthy of notice 
is a female-head of life-size, dug uja in the garden of the Ara Coeli 
convent. It is truly archaic ; the eyes, AAdiich have noAv almost 
lost the colour Avhich once marked them, are placed obliquety like 
those of a Chinese; her mouth has the conventional smirk so 
common in archaic Greek and Etruscan sculpture, the earliest 
inetoj)es from Selinus, for examx)le; her hair, which falls low over 
her forehead, is iDainted black, and hangs doAAm in flat masses, not 
curls, and her head is cai)X)ed AAuth the tiUidus, By her side is 
the mask of a satyr, Avith pi’ominent eyes, snub nose, black beard, 
and hair in small black curls round his brow, and Avith ux)right 
brute’s ears, but full of life and character. Contrary to the 
custom of Etruria, his flesh is x)^iiited white. A third head, 
Avithout any remains of colour, is that of the young Bacchus, 
croAvned with ivy. 


MUSEO EIECHEEIAhTO. 

This museum is contained in the enormous building of the 
Collegio Eomano, and Avas long regarded as the finest collection 
of early Italian antiquities ; and in truth in certain resi)ects it is 
still unrivalled; but as a museum of Etruscan Avorks of art, it 
is now far surpassed by the Museo Gregoriano, and by some 
provincial collections in Italy, to say nothing of the national 
ones of London, Paris, Berlin, and Munich. 

Eelics of Eoman and Etruscan art are here so mingled that 
it requires the eye of an expert to distinguish them. We aauII 
first notice the works in stone and terra-cotta. 


^ Juven. Sat. TI. 343. 
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Here are several stelce of stone, of different forms, with 
Etruscan inscriptions round the top ; one in the shape of a 
pine-cone hears the epigraph Eamtliu Alsinei. Two women 
carved in nenfro, sitting, one with a haby swaddled in her laj) , 
the other with four, an eiiihcirras da vicliesscsy rather inconvenient. 
On the wall over them are aiitefix(d of terra-cotta heads of 
women, satyrs, and gorgons, marked whtli colour; one of the 
latter is represented as running with a monstrous snake in each 
hand; her flesh is white, though the ground on which she is 
painted is also white. Man}'" portrait-heads of both sexes in. 
terra-cotta, generall}" of life size ; not a few of the women have 
veils, and some of them are extremely pretty ; just such charming 
faces as are still seen in Tuscany, though not so frequently at 
Eome. There are little terra-cotta figures also, some Etruscan, 
more Greek, but generally of inferior execution, not displaying* 
the sharpness of contour and the careful attention to details 
which characterise the best period of Hellenic art. Of terra- 
cotta uins there are few, and those of an ordinary description ; 
some retaining traces of colour. There are a few pretty terra- 
cottas of the Augustan period, among which one rej)resenting 
Paris and Helen, or Pelops and Hiiipodameia, in a quadrigciy is 
the most attractive. 

One case is full of the black ware of Cliiusi and its neighbour- 
hood ; two others contain Greek and Etruscan vases, but none 
of remarkable beauty. The most interesting are an ol2)e in the 
so-called Phcenician style, and a large phiale, without handles, 
with archaic animals surrounding it in three concentric bands, 
and painted a pale red on a yellow ground. 

In one of the central cases are various articles of bone and 
ivory, glass and amber. In another is a collection of Etruscan 
and Italian money from the earliest form, the rude, down to 
the coins of the Empire, the greater part discovered in 1852 at 
the Pagni di Vicarello — the ancient Aquce Apollinares — on the 
shores of Lago Bracciano. Here are also several vases of silver, 
found at the same time and place, on three of.wdiich are inscribed 
an Itinerary from Gades to Rome, with the several stations and 
the distances between them.*^ They were j)robably dex>osited here 
in gratitude to Apollo for benefits received, by some Spaniard 
who had made the journey from Cadiz to Eome expressly to 
take those w^aters. 

Bronzes of Etruscan and Roman art are here mixed indis- 
4 See Tol. L p. 60. 
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criminately. Among tlie former is the curious figure of a warrior 
fourteen iuclies liigli ; lie wears a cuirass, with a tunic under it, 
breeches which are torn at both knees ; in his casque are two pro- 
jecting horns representing feathers ; and on his back he carries 
•a long pole, terminating in a pair of wheels, apparent!}- an agri- 
cultural instrument, on which a basket is suspended. Hercules 
with his club, in relief, is in the archaic Etruscan style. A hen 
in this metal has an Etruscan inscription of three lines engraved 
■on her wing. Among these bronzes observe a rural group — a pair 
of peasants, man and woman, folloiving a plough drawn by a yoke 
•of oxen. It was found at Arezzo, and is supposed to represent 
the birth of Tages. 

The Palestrina Casket. 

In the transverse gallery, with the bronzes, stands the cele- 
brated Cista Eieoroniana, so named from its first possessor, who 
presented it to this museum — one of the most exquisite iiroduc- 
tions of ancient art, a w'ork of its class unrivalled in beauty, the 
.glory of this museum, and of Rome. It was brought to light in 
1738, being discovered in the necropolis of Prieneste, which has 
: since yielded so many beautiful works in metal, some of which, 
of recent acquisition, I shall iiresently have occasion to describe. 

This wonderful cista is a drum-shaped casket of bronze, four- 
teen inches in diameter, and about si.xteen high in itself, but by 
the addition of the feet, and of the figures wliich form the handle 
to its lid, the total height is increased to twenty-nine inches. 
The designs for which it is renowned are engraved on the 
•surface, hut with so dehcate a hand as in parts to he scarcely 
distinguishable through the patina which coats it, unless snb- 
.jected to a strong light. The subject is the victory of Pollux 
over Amyous, king of Bithynia. The legend states that the 
Argonauts on their voyage to Colchis landed on those shores, 
when Amycus chaUenged any of them to a pugilistic contest. 
The challenge was accepted by Pollux, who easily overcame him, 
and, according to some versions of the myth, slew him, although 
others state that he bound him to a tree and there left him. The 
-latter version is followed here, and indeed was the favourite one 
with Greek artists, who often illustrated it on vases and mirrors. 
The lid is adorned with designs by the same hand, representing 
the chase of the stag and of the wild boar. 

The designs on this cista are of matchless beaut}-, and un- 
questionably of Greek art, of the best period, although they have- 

TOL, II. 
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been ascribed to the close of the fifth century of Home/' 
Bronsted asserts that the designs were originally filled in with 
gold, which was seen by himself and Thorwaklsen ; but no traces 
of it are now visible, though there are vestiges of silvering.^ 

So much for the cista itself; it is easy to perceive at a glance 
that its adjuncts do not form part of the original. For it rests on 
three eagle’s feet, each grasping a toad ; and above each foot is a 
group of three figures in relief, one standing between two sitting. 
Two of these groups seem to be cast from the same mould, but the 
third is evidentty a coj)}’, and a wretched copy, of the others. 
The handle in the centre of the lid is also composed of three 
figures, the central one the tallest, wdio passes his arms round the 
necks of two fauns, naked, with a deer-skin tied round their necks 
and depending behind. These figures are stunted and inelegant, 
and are evidently subse(][uent additions to the cistcc ; in fact the 
placiue on which they stand covers the graven decorations of the 
lid. The same character may be given to the groups of figures, 
above the feet. A comparison of these coarse clumsy groups in 
relief and in the round with the exquisite and refined forms graven 
on the body of the monument, affords convincing proof that the 
same hand cannot have produced the whole work. It is as if a 
drinking-bout by Teniers were introduced as a back-ground to the 
Madonna della Seggiola. There appear, indeed, to be four dis- 
tinct periods or styles of art in this cista, as it now stands. Firsts, 
the pure Greek style of the original monument. Second, the 
realistic Etruscan or Italic style, recognisable in the best preserved 
foot-group, that below the figure drinking. Third, the coarser 
Etruscan style of the handle-group; and Fourth, the miserable 
style, or rather absence of style, in the third foot-group, which 
may be Eoinan, or an^^thing else. 

The plaque, on which rest thefignires which compose the handle,, 
bears this inscription in early Roman letters : — 

NOYIOS PLAYTIOS MED EOMAI FECID.; 
and behind the group is another epigraj)li : — 

DINDIA MACOLNIA FILEAI DEBIT. 

It is evident that these inscrij)tions have been added subse- 
quently to the cista, together with the figures of the handle, for 
they are engraved on the same piece of bronze, which now covers 
some of the original design of the lid, and has, moreover, a yellow 
® Mommsea' ap. Jalan, Oist. Ficor. p. 42. ® Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 154 — Schone. 
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brassy hue, very uulike the delicate green patina-clad metal of 
the cista itself. The former inscription therefore probably applies 
to the handle alone, and may have been added when the casket 
Avas restored and rendered fit, by the addition of the feet and 
handle, to be presented by Dindia Macolnia as a nuptial gift to 
her daughter. Or if it have reference to the entire casket, it ma^ 
have taken the place of a previous inscription on the original 
handle, which recorded the name of the Greek artist. It is more 
probable, however, that it has reference to the restoration alone. 
Whether the cista was executed in Greece, or at Praneste, or in 
Eome itself, it is manifestly the production of a Greek hand. It 
cannot be the work of a mere imitator; the genuine spirit and 
feeling of Hellenic art pervade the entire subject; and it has 
been well remarked that among all the monuments recognised 
as Greek there is not one of purer and more perfect design.^ 
Among the many figured ciste that have been rescued from the 
tombs of Prseneste and of Vulci, not a few of which are remark- 
able for the beauty of their graven designs, this still stands 
pre-eminent, facile imnccjis. 


The Palesteina Teeasuee. 


On the same floor of the building is exhibited the wonderful 
treasure of gold, silver, and bronze discovered at Palestrina in 
the spring of 1876, and recently pm’chased by the Itahan 
Government. 

These articles formed the furniture of an ancient tomb, exca- 
vated by some peasants in the plam about three furlongs from 
that town, and not far from the church of San Eocco. It was not 
only a virgin-tomb, but, fortunately for its discoverers, it was tlie 
last resting-place of some nameless chieftain or high-priest, whose 
wealth had been buried with him, and was thus preserved intact 
through nearly 3,000 years. Its contents bear a close analogy to 
those of the Eegulini tomb at Cervetri, but the tomb itself was 
even of a more primitive construction. It was not built up in the 
form of a passage, like that celebrated sepulchre, nor was it a 
subterranean chamber, like so many tombs in Etruria. It was a 
mere pit, sunk two yards below the sm-face, surrounded by rude 
masonry, inclosing a space some six yards by four, within which, 


7 Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 202 — SchSne. 
This wonderful work of Greek art has been 
illustrated hy Gerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. I- 


tav. 2 ; Braun, Die Ficoron. Cista, 1849 ; 
and by Padre Marchi, in his work on this 
Oista, Eoma, 1848. 
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in a cavity sunk in tlie floor, was deposited tlie bod}’-, in all its 
panoply of ricli vestments and gorgeous ornaments, wliicli sur- 
pass in tlieir elaborate beauty even those of the Eegulini sepul- 
chre. By its side lay also weapons and armour, and around the 
walls of the pit were deposited various articles for the toilet or 
for domestic use, in the precious metals and in bronze, all 
covered with earth, on which, at some height, were laid rude 
slabs of stone, also covered with earth, so as to leave no trace of 
the existence of interment below. Not a vestige of a roof, if such 
ever existed, was to be seen. 

To specify all the wmnders of this tomb wmuld occupy too much 
space, yet some of its contents are so novel and curious as not to 
be passed over lightly. To begin with the case containing the 
gold rola. The most striking object in the collection, and the 
most elaborate piece of jewellery perhai^s ever rescued from an 
Italian sepulchre, is an oblong plate of gold, eight inches by five, 
studded all over with minute figures of beasts and chiimeras, not in 
relief, but standing up bodily from the plate, and numbering not less 
than 131 in that limited space. There are five rows of tiny lions, 
arranged longitudinally, some standing with their tails curled over 
their backs, some couchant, others sitting on their haunches, two 
rows of chimseras, and two of sirens, flanked transversely at each 
end by a row of ex(3[uisitely formed little horses, full of life and 
spirit. These ends terminate in small cylindrical rollers, decorated 
with meander-patterns delicatety frosted, and with a lion’s head 
at each extremity. It is doubtful whether this marvellous piece 
of goldsmith’s -work was worn on the breast or on the head. To 
judge from the place in ivhich it w’as found in the tomb, at the 
east end of the cavity in which the body lay, and from the analogy 
of Etruscan or Italic breast-plates in the Gregorian Museum, and 
in the possession of Signor Augusto Castellani, all of which are 
much superior in size, I am inclined to believe it wus worn on 
the head. It is evident, from certain little eyes at the hack of the 
plate, that it was sewn on to some stuff ; but how it was \vorn, 
and who he was who -svas entitled to wear it, is, and will probably 
ever remain, matter of conjecture.® 

In the same cavity, by the side of the bod.y, lay three 
whose tarnished colour shows them to be, not of pure gold, but 

® Pr. HelHg takes it to liave been a to tlie oval iilaques of gold found in the 
head-dress, and gives aesthetic reasons for Regulini-Ualassi tomb, which we have every 
so regarding it. Bull. Inst. 1876, p. 122. reason to believe were worn on the head* 
It hears .a great analogy also, save in form, Ut su^ra, p. 485. 
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of electrum, an alloy of that metal with silver. One of them is 
studded with tiny sj)hinxes, another with little lions, having 
double human faces, of the same elaborate workmanship as those 
that decorate the head-dress. Here were also found three small 
cylindrical cases of the same mixed metal, from six to eight inches 
in length, and about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, orna- 
mented with meanders and chevrons. They seem to have served 
to hold styli. But of pure gold, bright as if newly polished, is a 
little plain sJcyphos, or two-handled cup, about four inches high, 
v/itli two Egyptian sphinxes at the setting-on of each handle. By 
its side stands a bowl full of fragments of gold leaf, the relics of 
the vestments of the priest or warrior, which were found mingled 
with his dust. There are fragments also of a fringe of pure silver 
thread, which may have adorned his robes, or more x^i’obably his 
bier, for tubes of bronze, still containing wood, and ornamented 
with silver lions, and with a fringe of the same metal, -were found 
in the cavity with the human remains. On the other side of the 
body ^vere discovered four heads of javelins, in iron, with remains 
of their wooden shafts ; and two iron daggers in silver sheaths, 
adorned with figures of men, centaurs, and animals in relief, and 
with hilts ornamented with amber. Against the wall of the X3it 
were also found the remains of three bronze circular shields, 
stamped with geometrical patterns, but these are now a mere heax> 
of fragments. But to return to the Ivircherian Museum — in the 
same case as the head-dress are numerous pieces of ivory, some 
with lotus-flow^ers engraved on them and gilt, and all Egyptian in 
character — the adornments jorobably of some article of furniture, 
which has long since x3enshed. On one x)laque is rex^resented the 
boat of the Sun, with a steersman at each end, and the deity seated 
ill the middle, to wiioni x^cox^le are x>resenting their offerings. In 
the same case are five silver combs with very fine teeth, and a 
band of birds in relief along the hack ; together with many small 
buttons formed of gold-leaf laid on w^ood or bone, resembling 
shirt-studs ; and a perfect bowd of blue glass, probably the earliest 
in this material yet found in Italy. It w’'as discovered inside one 
of the silver bowds. 

In a glass-case 'by the window are sundry bowls of silver gilt, 
some plain, others adorned with figures in repousse work. Of this 
descrtytion is a cup five inches in diameter, with two hands of 
Egyptian figures. It is marked No, 19. Of silver gilt is also No. 20, 
an open bowd, eight inches in diameter, with most curious scenes 
of men attacking huge apes or gorillas, wdio resist wdth sticks and 
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stones ; all tlie figiu’es seem purely Egyptian. No. 21 is a silver 
boivl of the same size, not gilt, with Egyptian figures repoifsse and 
incised, and surrounded by liieroglypliics in a double band, with a 
bi'oacl band of the same also beneath the central scene. This bowl 
is likewise remarkable for bearing a Punic inscription, in such 
extremely minute characters as with difficulty to catch the eye. 
A situla, of globular form, which is adorned with Egyptian figures 
representing a lion-hunt, is peculiar in having six serpents’ heads 
in massive silver, gdt, bristling around the edge of the bowl. 
There are other silver howls broken and smashed ; and a perfect 
simpulinn of the same metal, whose handle terminates in a swan’s 
head. No. 39 is a broad handle of silver, bearing a double repre- 
sentation of the Assyrian Artemis, holding two panthers by their 
throats. 

Not the least curious and interesting articles in this wonderful 
collection, are the bronzes. Here is a pedestal of peculiar 
form, a truncated cone with recurved lips, like a modern flower- 
glass, standing thirt}^-five inches high, and showing four pegasi 
rearing, in relief, as the adornments of its body. It might be 
taken for a pot, but, as it is not open above, it can only have 
seiwed as a pedestal. 

A khes or caldron of bronze supported on an iron tripod, with 
liuman feet of bronze, and a bronze top, on which stand tlu-ee 
naked men, or rather satyrs, with brutes’ ears, peeping into the bowl, 
and alternating with three dogs in a similar position and attitude. 
Another lehes has two handles, each decorated with two hulls’ 
heads. But the most strange and incomprehensible of the relics 
in bronze are two crosses, each formed of two tubes of bronze, 
retaining fragments of their wooden shafts, and fastened together 
at right angles. At the extremities of each, a dragon, a lion, or a 
wolf, is represented conchant, devouring his prey. At the point 
of intersection, in one instance stands a lion with tail curled 
over his back ; in the other, a humaji figure hearing an enormous 
iflume of feathers on his head. Behind this, in the former case, 
a man and a woman stand, each crowned with this disproi)oi’tionate 
plume ; and in the latter, theti place is occupied, on one side by 
a centaur, on the other, by a human figure kneeling, both over- 
shadowed by these palm-like crests of feathers. I confess m 5 'self 
quite at a loss to explain these singular ci'oss-tubes. The best 
solution I can suggest is that they formed the angular adornments 
of a bed or bier, the frame of which was of wood. The art of the 
figures here represented is coarse, and quite Etruscan. 
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It cannot escape observation that while the articles in gold, 
silver, and ivory, are purely oriental in character, and the silver 
bowls are apparently importations from the banks of the Nile,^ 
those in bronze bear so much resemblance to Etruscan works, 
that we cannot hesitate to pronounce them at least Italic, 
whether from the right or left bank of the Tiber.^ 

The Italian Government has purchased this extraordinary 
collection of sepulchral furniture for the moderate sum of 70,000 
francs. When I saw it at Palestrina soon after its discovery, the 
price asked was five times as great. 


The Vulcian Frescoes. 

In the rooms adjoining are exhibited the frescoes from the 
Francois tomb discovered at Vulci in 1857. These are no 
copies, but the original loaintings cut from the w^alls of the tomb 
soon after its discovery, and then removed to Pome, where for 
many years they were preserved in the palace of Prince Alessandro 
Torlonia, who had purchased the BonajDarte estate at Canine, in 
which the sepulchre was found. In 1875, however, the Prince 
transferred them for exhibition to the Collegio Pomano, where they 
excite much interest, not only from theii* style of art, which is 
■superior to that of most Etruscan wall-paintings, but also from 


® Dr. HelLig regards tlie silver bowls as 
Fhoanician imitations of Egyptian and 
Assyrian works, introduced into Italy by 
tbe Carthaginians, nob earlier than 650 b.c. 
He maintains that the style of art is a 
compound of Egyptian and Assyrian ele- 
ments, sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other predominating, but both in certain 
'■cases being mingled in the same bowd, and 
even in the same ligure. He cites the 
Runic inscription in the silver bowl, No. 
21, as decisive of its origin. Ann. Inst. 
1876, pp. 197 — 257. Yet this inscription 
is so minute as to be scarcely discernible, 
while the hieroglyphics are on a large scale 
and form a prominent part of the decora- 
tions. To most observers it will ajjpear 
not more probable that this inscrijjtiou 
marks the Pnnic origin of this apparently 
Egyptian vase, than that the Etruscan 
legend beneath the foot of the hylix of 
Oltos and Euxitheos in the Museum of 
Oorneto, >stamps that beautiful work of 
undoubted Greek art as of Etruscan manu- 
facture. See VoL I. p. 405. In both 


instances the foreign inscription appears 
to have been inserted as a mere mark of 
ownership. Moreover, instances of Punic 
inscriptions on works of foreign art — 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman — ^are 
so numerous, that we may well venture to 
question that the inscription on this bowl 
proves its Punic origin. 

^ For illustrations, see Mon. Inst. X., 
tav. 31 — 33. The close similarity, not to 
say identity, of the bronzes found in Etruria 
and at Prseneste, is well known. The archaic 
shields from the tombs of Caere and of Prae- 
neste seem to have been turned out of the 
same woi'kshop. Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 410, 
Between the most ancient toreutic produc- 
tions of Etruria and of Latium there is no 
essential difference. The same holds good 
of the bronzes of more advanced periods of 
art. The engraved ciste and miiTors are so 
similar, that it is impossible to pronounce 
from a consideration of the art alone, on 
which bank of the Tiber any monument of 
this description was discovered. 
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tlieir subjects, some of wliicli illustrate tlie native traditions 
respecting tlie Etruscan dynasty of Eoine. 

Among tiiein are illustrations of certain Grreek myths. Heio^ 
Ajax Aiyas is seizing Cassandra Casktua ”) by the hair of 
her head, and is about to draw his sword, while she, embiacing 
the image of Pallas with one hand, endeavours to tliiust him 
away with the other. There Polyneikes and Eteokles aie ending 
their fratricidal struggle by mutual slaughter. Plere Amphiaraus,. 
to whom divine honours were paid after his death, encounters. 
Sisjxdms in Hades, who is represented, not rolling the huge rock 
lip the hill, according to the version of the i^oets, but bearing it on 
his shoulders. On the top of the mass, a pair of wings is dis- 
tinguishable, doubtless to denote the unseen powder which 
rendered all his labour in vain, and hurled the rock again down 
tlie slope, just as it had reached the summit.^ There Nestor 
(^^NestuiEO. and Phamix (''Phiunis each standing beneath 
n palm-tree, are conversing from oppo.site sides of a doorway.. 
It will be remembered that both took part in the games held 
in honour of Patroclus : their 2)reseiice therefore in this tomb is. 
appropriate. 

The scene of most interest, and at the same time of most, 
horror, taken from the mythical or poetical history of Greece, is 
one which reiiresents the sacrifice of Trojan cajitives to the manes- 
of Patroclus. Achilles (''Achle’’) himself is the priest on 
butcher. For he occupies the centre of the scene, clad in brazen 
cuirass and greaves, his long ^^ellow^ locks uncovered by helmet, 
and seizing by the hair the wTetclied Trojan (^'Tuuials’O captive- 
who sits naked at his feet imploring mercy, he thrusts his sword 
into his neck ; just as the swift-footed son of Peleus’' is repre- 
sented having treated Lycaon, the first victim he sacrificed to his 
friend Patroclus.^ Above this Trojan stands Charun Charu”), 
ill I’ed jacket and blue chiton, w’-earing a cap or helmet, and bearing 
Ills mallet on his shoulder, ready to strike. His flesh is a livid 
gTe^^, but in other respects he is hardly so hideous and truculent, 
as he is represented on many other Etruscan monuments. He is. 
looking steadfastly at a female demon, designated Yaxth,'' who. 
stands behind Achilles, with wings outs2)reacl, in an attitude of 
expectation, with her right hand raised, and w^atching the sacrifice, 
as if to indicate to Charun the moment when it will become his 
duty, to convey the spiiit of the victim to the infernal world. 
This deity, who is probably the demon of death, answ^ering to 

2 Horn. Odys. XI. 596. 3 Hom. Iliad, XXL IIG. 
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tlie Tlianatos of tlie Greeks/ wears earrings and snake-bracelets, 
and is draped in white, bordered with purple, but there is no- 
thing beyond her wings to distinguish her from a mortal. Behind 
her stands, not Patroclus, but his shade, designated Hixthial 
Pathukles,”^ with a white band across his bosom, and a blue 
and white band about his head. He is wrax^ped in a blue pallinni, 
and a large circular shield, x)robably that of Achilles, rests at his 
feet. Behind him stands a bearded figure, spear in hand, but 
without armour, half-clad in a white palliiim bordered with purx)le, 
whom, from the inscrix>tion ^AA.chmek'hux ’’ over his head, we 
learn to represent the ‘‘king of men.’’ Homer, be it remembered, 
represents him as xu'esent, and taldng a x^i'Oininent in the 
obsequies of Patroclus. 

The right half of the scene is occux)ied by the two Ajaces, 
each bringing forward a victim, naked and wounded, whose hands 
are bound behind his back. Ajax Telamonius (“Aivas Tlamu- 
Nus ”) the more x>i'ominent of the two, is fully armed ; and Ajax 
Oileus (“ x\ivas Vilatas ”) is similarly armed, but without a 
helmet. The funeral on wdiich the corx)se of Patroclus was 
alread}^ laid, before the sacrifices of cax)tives, horses, and dogs, 
were made to his manes, is not shown. But, save the introduc- 
tion of Charun and Vanth, who belong to the Etruscan sxhrit- 
wmrld, the scene agrees w^ell with the description given us in the 
twenty-tliird book of the Iliad.^ These were the first wall- 
X)aintings found in Etruria which were illustrative of Hellenic 


Her name even is tEouglit to bear an 
affinity to Tlianatos, See the remarks of 
Lignana, Bull. Inst. 1876, p, 208. The 
name “Vanth” is attached to a female 
demon on the large marble sarcophagus of 
the Gasuccini collection. Vido sajpra, 
p, 317. 

“ The word “ kintJiial” is now well 
ascertained by monumental evidence to be 
-equivalent to the of the Greeks. 

In the Grotta dell’ Oreo at Corneto, we 
have a figure painted on the wtill, and 
called “Hinthial Teriasals,” or the shade 
of Teiresias. A mirror found at Vnlci in 
1835, and now in the Gregorian Museum, 
in which Ulysses is represented consulting 
the shade of Teiresias in Hades, is inscribed 
“Hinthial Terasias.” Ut sujpva, p, 482 ; 
Mon. Inst. II. tav. 29. And an Efcniscan 
vase in the Beugnot collection, has the 
epigraph “Hinthial Turmucas” attached 
to a female figure represented in the charge 


of Charun. Mon. Inst. II. tav. 9. 

® An urn found at Volterra contains the 
whole of this scene, except tlie three 
figures behind A\chilles, rudely carved, but 
identical in the composition, leaving not a 
doubt that either the one was taken from 
the other, or both from the same original. 
The scene between Ajax and Cassandra is 
also found on an Etruscan urn illustrated 
by Gori {Mus. Etr. II. ta-v. 125). It can- 
not be doubted that the Etruscan artists, 
like the Eoman, made use of certain 
models, celebrated in their day and in 
most cases Greek, which they varied and 
modified at pleasure ; and thus is oxp>lained 
the similar treatment of mythological sub- 
jects hy the artists of the different cities of 
Etruria, which is observable especially in 
the reliefs on cinerary urns and sarco- 
phagi. See Ann. Inst. 1859, pp. 353-367, 
Brunn, 
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iiiytlis, but since tlieir discovery, that of the Grotta dell Oico at 
Corneto has afforded us additional proof that the Etruscans did 
not always confine the pictorial adornments of their sepulchres 
to the illustration of the peculiar customs, funeral observances, 
or religions creed of tlieir native land. 

Another revolting scene of slaughter, taken from the Etruscan 
annals, covered the opposite wall of the tomb. It would be 
unintelligible w^'ere it not that each figure has its name attached 
in Etruscan characters. jMastarna Maksthna ) with thiee 
companions, all, with one excej)tion, naked, and armed only with 
short swords, is represented in the act oi liberating C£eles 
Vibenna ('' Kaile Yipinas ”) from prison. Mastarna is cutting 
with liis sw^ord the cords wdiicli bound the arms of liis friend, 
while his comrades are murdering three unarmed men, who 
appear to have been just aroused from their slumbers, and who 
probably represent the gaolers. Their names are Earth 
Ulthes,” ‘^Easke,’’ and ^^Avle Yipinas,’’ and their victims 
are resj^ectively designated Laris Papathnas Yelznach, 
*''Pesna Arioisnas Sveteviach,” and "‘Venthikal . . . . . 
PESACHS.” On the adjoining wall a fourth companion of 
Mastarna, called '' jMarke Camitlnas,” is about to murder 

Oneve Tarku Eu::mach.” 

Y^’e learn from the fragment of a speech of the Emperor 
Claudius,^ who wTote the history of Etruria in twenty books and 
may be presumed to have well mastered his subject,’*^ that 
Alastania was the Etruscan name of Serviiis Tullius, wdio, 
according to the Eoman annals, was born of a slave Ocresia, but 
by the Etruscan chronicles w^as represented to have been the 
faithful companion of Caeles Yibenna, and the sharer of all Ms 
fortunes ; that when that Etruscan chieftain was driven out of 
liis native land, and brought the remains of his army to Eome, 
where they occupied the mount which from him w'as called the 
C£elian, Mastarna accompanied him, changed Iiis name to Servius 
Tullius, and eventually obtained the royal dignity as successor 
to Tarquinius Prisons. The scene here rejireseiited probabM 
illustrates some prior event in 'Uhe varied fortunes” of Casles 
Vibenna, of which we have no record, and which from the names 
of the victims appears to have haxipened in Etruria. That Cmles 
liad a brother named Aules, we ahready knew from Latin writers, 
and that lie wns slain at Eome by one of his brother’s servants.'^ 

“ Inscribed on a bronze tablet found at ® Suetonius, Claud. 42. 

Lyon. Grruter, p. 502. ^ Arnobius Adv. JVat. VL 7. Festus 
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The other names here inscribed are <iiiite unknown, but we may 
remark that there is reason to believe that the terminal Ach 
signifies, from, or of, and that used in combination with a proper 
noun, it indicates the origm of the individual ; thus, Laris 
Papathnas comes from Velsina, and Cneve Tarkii from Rome. 

Two figures, and by no means the least interesting, remain to be 
noticed. By the side of one of the false doors painted on the walls 
of the tomb, stands a man, named Vel Saties,’' with a laurel- 
wreath about his brow, sandals on his feet, and a large toga of a 
purplish-brown hue over his shoulders, which is decorated with a 
scroll border, and with three figures of naked men dancing with 
sword and shield. From the colour of his toga, from his wreath, 
and from his attitude gazing intently upwards, we may infer him to 
represent an augur, wdiich view is confirmed by the figure of the 
boy crouching at his feet in -white tunic bordered with purple, 
who holds up a bird on his fist wdiich appears to be fastened by 
a string. This boy is designated ‘^Abnza.”^ The figured toga 
worn by Saties is doubtless the toga jpicta^ which in Rome was 
worn only by generals in their triumphal jirocessions, but in 
Etruria was the insigne of magisterial dignity,^ and of which this 
is, I believe, the only coloured representation that has come 
down to us. These two figures, in an artistic point of view, are 
inferior to the others in this tomb. 

These frescoes belong to a period when the art of Etruria 
had been deeply influenced by that of Greece, Not only do the 
subjects here represented prove an intimate acquaintance with 
the mythology and poetiy of the Greeks, hut the masterly design 
throughout betrays a careful stiuty of Hellenic models. The 
vigour and truth of the movements, the natural pose of the 
quiescent figures, and the charming grace of the fragmentary 
figure of Cassandra, which may be a copy of a Greek original, 
are so many evidences of this study and of the influence it 

also (s. V. Tiiscum Vicum) in a mutilated tliat Rome wo^ild govern the world. Cf. 

passage, seems to refer to two brothers Plin. XXVIII. 4 ; Dion. Hal. IV. c. 61 ; 

Yibeiina, who came to Rome in the time Tacit- Ann. iV. 65. 

of Tarquinius Prisons. Arnohius tells us ^ This hoy bears much affinity to certain 
that Tarquinius, in digging the foimda- figures in bronze, which represent a boy in 
tions for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, a sitting or squatting position, with a bird 
brought to light a bloody head, which was on his hand. Utm;pra, p. 479. 
supposed to be that of Olus (Aulus) or " Macrob. Sat. 1. 6. The toga trabea^ 
Tolas, from which the temple and hill took when wholly of purple, was sacred to the 
the name of Capitolinits, Servius (ad gods ; that of pnrple with a little white 

jEn. VIII. 345) adds that an Etruscan was worn by kings j that of purple and 

aruspex being consulted as to the meaning saffron by augurs. Sueton. ap. Serv. ad 
of this omen, interpreted it as a prognostic JEn. VI f. 012. 
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exerted on native art. Yet tlie Etruscan character is not lost — 
only subdued and modified by the superior refinement of the 
Grecian.® 


^ **Tlie "base of the style,” says Dr. 
Brunn, *‘the entire character of the de- 
sign aad of the colouring, the conception 
of the figures, and a great part of the sub- 
jects in this tomb are Greek.” Keyerthe- 
less even a superficial glance shows an 
Etruscan hand, and the sentiment of the 
whole is so thoroughly Italic, that a person 
who was present at the opening of the tomb 
fancied for the moment that he was looking 
at Tuscan paintings of the cinque -cento 
period. “We have here in fact Greek ai-t 
accommodated to Etruscan feeling.” Ann. 
Inst. I86(i, p. 432. See also Bull Inst, 
1857, pp. 113-131, Noel Bes Vergers ; 
and Etrurio et les jEtnisques, 11. pp. 47- 
52; III. p. 18, and pi. 21-30. 

The description which the discoverer, 
jM. Bes Vergers, has given us of the open- 
ing of this painted tomb, I must give in 
his own -words. 

^ ‘ J'ai clccrit ailleurs rimxjression que me 
fit eprouver le spectacle dont nous fumes 
frappes, lorsqii’au dernier coup de pic Ja 
j)ierre qui fermait I’entree de la crypte 
ceda, et que la luniitbre de nos torches vint 
5clairer des voiites dont rien, depuis 
de vingt siecles, n'avait trouble Tobscurite 
ou le silence. Tout y 6tait encore dans le 
meme etat quau jour ou Ton en avait 
ninr^ I’entree, et Tantique Etriuie nous 
apparaissait coinme aiix temps de sa 
splendeur. Sur leiu'S couches fimeraires, 
des guerriers, reconverts de leurs annui-es, 
semblaient se reposer des combats qu’ils 
avaient livres aux Eomains ou a nos 
ancetres les Gaulois. Formes, vetements, 
4toffes, couleurs, furent appai-ents pen- 
dant qiielques minutes, puis tout s’evanouit 


a niesure que Tair oxtorieur pfindtrait dans 
la cryi3te, ou nos flambeaux vacillants 
menacaient d’abord de s’eteindre. Ce fut 
line evocation du passe qui n’eut pas meme 
la duree d’lm songe, et disparut comme 
pour nous punir de notre temeraire 
curiosite. 

Pendant que ces fxAles depouilles tom- 
baient en poussiere an contact de Pair, 
ratmospliero devenait i^lus transpareiitc. 
Xous nous vimes alors entourds d’une autre 
population giierriere due aiix artistes de 
rKtrnrie. Bes peintures murales ornaient. 
la crypte dans tout son perimetre et sem- 
blaicnt s’animer aux reflets de nos torches. 
Bientdt elles attirerent toute in on attention, 
car elles me semblaient la part plus belle 
de notre decouverte. B’un cote les pein- 
tures se rapportaiont aux mythes de la 
Grece, et les noms grecs inscrits en 
caracteres etx’usques ne laissaient an cun e 
incertitude sur le sujet ; les poemes. 
d’Hombre Pavaient inspire. J’avais sous 
les yeuxPtm des draines les plus sauglants 
de Vlliade, le sacrifice que fait Acliille des 
prisonniers troyens sur le tom beau tie 
Patrocle. Passons la fresqiie qui faisait 
pendant, et qui n’avait plus rien de la 
Grece, si ce ii’est Part avance, Petude dii 
nu, le modele, la saillie des muscles, 
Pexpression des figures animecs par des 
passions violentes, Phabilete euiin avec 
laquelle etaient rendiis les effets do 
lumibre, les ombres et les demi-teintos. 
Quant au sujet, il etait evidemment 
national ; la forme tout etrusqiie des noms 
inscrits au-dessus de chaque persoimage Ic 
demontrait siiffisanient.” 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

BOLOmA—FELSINA, BONONIA. 

P Italia I’antico 

Pregio, e I’opra che giova. — ^F ilicaja. 

Inms in viscera telluris, et in sede Manium opes quieiimns.— P lin. Nat, Hist. 

The wide extent of tlie Etruscan dominion in Italy lias already 
Teen mentioned — that at one iieriod it comprised almost all the 
•entire peninsula, stretching northward to the Alps, eastward to the 
Adriatic, and southward to the plains of Campania and the Gulf of 
Salerno. But in this work I have hitherto confined my attention 
to Etruria Proper, to the country lying between the Apennines, the 
Tiber, and the sea, and have not transgressed those limits, save 
in treating of Fidense, ^^the tete cle iiont of Etruria” on the Tiber, 
nnd of Eome, also at one time an Etruscan city. To treat of the 
other two great regions of Etruria, Circumpadana and Gai;apaniana, 
would swell this work far beyond its proper limits, yet so many 
•discoveries of Etruscan antiq^uities have been made within and 
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around Bologna, since the publication of my former edition, and 
so much interest has been excited by those discoveries, that my 
readers will pardon me for requesting them to cross the 
Apennines with me to the city of arcades and leaning towers, of 
learned ladies and savoiuy sausages. 

That Bologna represents an Etruscan city is not to be ques- 
tioned. The name by which it was originally Icnown— Felsina— - 
is so purely Etruscan, that we do not require the testimony of 
Pliny to that effect — “Bononia, Felsina vocitata, cum priiiceps 
Etruriffi esset.”‘ It is the very name which Volsinii bore m 
Etruscan times, and Felsina was probably cognised froin that 
city.^ 'When Pliny designates it as the chief city of Etruria, he 
must be understood as referring to the northern and trans-Apen- 
nine division of that land ; Cato also caUs it the metropolis of that 
region, and records its foundation by an Etruscan king, wliom 
learn from otber sources to have been Ocniis or Auciuis, biotbei 
or son of Auletes, tlie founder of Perusia.^ The Etruscans were 
driven out by the Boian Gauls, in the fourth century b.c. but the 
city retained its original name. It was taken by the Homans in the 
year 558 (196 n.c.)/ and colonised by them seven years later, when 
it is first mentioned under its Latin api3ellation of Bonoiiia.® 

It is universally believed at Bologna that the city occupies the 
site not only of Homan Bononia, but also of Etruscan I elsina ^ 
yet any one acquainted with the sites of Etruscan cities on the 
other side of the Apennines, will find it difficult to accept this 
doctrine, and to believe that the founder of the Etruscan city 
would have selected a position in the plain, strengthened by no 
cliffs, or other natural advantages, when immediately behind it 
rises a range of steep heights, broken at intervals by deej) clefts oi 
hollows, and presenting a choice of sites, any one of which, by the 
addition of fortifications, such as the Etruscans were wont to con- 
struct, might have been made impregnable in those days. To judge 
from the analogy of other sites of this antiquity, the most probable 
position appears to be on the extremity of the range to the north- 
west, on the liill called Monte della Guardia, which overhangs the 
Reno, Avhere that river issues from its mountain-gorge, and whose 
slope is now covered with a long line of arcades leading from the 

^ Plin. JV. H. in. 20. Servius adds that the city he 

2 Vide supra, p. 20. Cf. Lir. V.- B3. built was “ Cessna, which is now called 

3 Cato, de Originibus. Virgil, however, Bononia,'^ hut . Pliny (loc. cit.) speaks of 

claims the metropolitan honour for his Csesena and Felsina as sej^arate towns, 
native city of Mantua. .33n. X. 203. ® Liv. XXXIII. 3/. 

*• Sil. Ital. VIIL 601 ; SeiT. ad Mu. ® Liv. XXXYII. 57 ; Y. Paterc. I. 15. 
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city-gate to the shrine of La Madonna di San Luca which crests 
its summit. In the early summer of 1877 I revisited Bologna 
with the express purpose of ascertaining, if possible, by a careful 
inspection of the ground, on which of the four or five heights 
which overhang the city, Felsina must have stood. I fixileci, 
through unforeseen difficulties, to determine the site f yet iny 
persuasion that the Etruscan city occupied a position somewhere 
on that range, is not in the least diminished ; and I feel confident 
that if the precise site is ever discovered, it will be at some eleva- 
tion above Bologna. That an ancient town in such a position 
should have had its necroixolis in the plain beneath, is natural 
enough, there being no lack of j)recedents to that effect, unless 
the plain were low and swamxxy, which at the very base of the hills 
is seldom the case, and is certainly not in this instance. 

At the risk of giving offence to all the antiquaries of Bologna, I 
must record my firm persuasion that that city occupies the site of 
Homan Bononia, but not of Etruscan Felsina ; although I do not 
doubt that the ancient cemeteries recently discovered within the 


^ The difficulties I encountered were 
twofold. The crest of every height in the 
range commanding the town, which was 
wide enough and level enough to have 
accommodated a city such as Felsina must 
have been, is now occupied by a fort, which 
in no case was I permitted to enter. This 
is a difficulty -which a native might pro- 
bably overcome, but a foreigner hardly. 
Then the soil of the entire range is a loose 
marl, which is -well known to be liable to 
shift its surface in the course of ages, so 
that if the city occupied a prominent 
height, it might be denuded of all traces of 
ancient habitation, and if it stood on lower 
ground, might have them covered up by the 
soil washed down from above. I have experi- 
enced the movable character of such a soil 
in my excavations in the Gfreek cemeteries 
of Sicily. Non-existence cannot in such a 
case be logically deduced from non-appear- 
ance. Kemains of the ancient walls are 
not likely to exist, for their demolition for 
building purposes in the course of so many 
ages and on a site which has always re- 
tained its population, is easily explained ; 
especially in a case like this, where the 
blocks must have been brought from a dis- 
tance, there being no local rock fit for the 
purpose ; nothing but here and there a 
stratum of gypsum* 


Next to the Monte della G-uardia, the 
most likely site for Felsina appeared to me 
to he the height now occupied by the Yilla 
Eonzauo, belonging to Count Gozzadini, 
where a large portion of the level summit 
is now occupied by a fortress. In 1848 
a number of ancient bronzes were disin- 
terred on the northern slope of this height, 
and fragments of Etruscan black x)ottery 
varnished, and also of Eoman ware, have 
more recently been brought to light on the 
summit, suggesting a succession of in- 
habitants at various remote epochs on this 
plateau, whence the eye wanders over an 
immense horizon.” The bronzes comprised 
four horse-bits, a double-edged sword, a 
knife, massive fihulcB and heavy rings, 
perhaps belonging to harness, a disk, 
thought to be a phaleraf or horse-ornament, 
with other articles, many similar to those 
feiind at Yillanova, and therefore of high 
antiquity. Gozzadini, Mors de Cheval 
Italiques de Eonzano, p. 9. On the crest 
of the next height to the south, in the 
grounds of the Yilla Eavardin, I observed 
a number of rude slabs of yellow sandstone, 
like that of the stelce from La Certosa, which 
seemed to have been recently disturbed, 
and here I picked up some fragments of 
early pottery, and a portion of a sword-blade 
of bronze. 
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walls, and on various spots ai’ouncl tliem, eitlier formed part of 
the great necropolis of Felsina, or belonged to the villages in its 

neighbourhood. . 

In treating of the excavations in this necropolis and describing 
tlieir fruits, I should premise that Bologna lias been most fortunate 
in having for explorers of her Etruscan remains two such men as 
the Count Giovanni Gozzadini, and the Cayaliere Antonio Zaiinoni, 
who have not only probed ber cemeteries to the bottom, but 
have bestowed untiring study and research on the fruits of their 
labours, and have given minute and carefully detailed accounts 
of their discoveries to the world. No Etruscan cemetery on 
the other side of the Apennines can boast of such a descriptive 
literature. But this veiy emharras cle richesnes^ renders it im- 
possible to do justice to the subject within the hunts of a chapter. 
Even Captain Burton, who has devoted an entire volume to it, in 
which he has displayed learning, wit, and acumen, can hardly 
be said to have given such an account of these excavations, as will 
satisfy the antiquarian inquirer.® The sketch I can offer is still 
more slight and imiierfect. Those who would have a complete 
picture must consult the elaborate publications of these illustrious 
Bolognese gentlemen. 

I must take this oppoi-tunity of calling the attention of the 
Bi’itish [lublic to the beautiful work in folio which the Cavalieie 
Zannoni has now in the press, descriptive of liis excavations and 
of the antiquities of La Certosa, and illustrated by 150 photo- 
gra]plas. It is appearhig in 25 numbers, of which several are 
iilready published, at 10 Italian lii'e the number. 

VlLLANOV-A. 

The ancient cemetery that was first brought to light in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, was that of ViUanova, which lies 
about five miles to the E.S.E. of the city near the Idice torrent. 
This is also the most primitive, and hi some respects the most 
interesting of all. In Majq 1853, a pot containing burnt hones 
was discovered on the estate of Count Giovanni Gozzadini at 
Villanova. The Count, suspeethig that this was not an isolated 
instance of sepulture, instantly commenced excavations on the 
site, and continued his operations for two years, until he had 
completely exhausted the cemeteiy. He conducted these ex- 
cavations in a spirit which unfortunately has been too rarely 

s “Etruscan Bologna, a Study,*' by Richard F. Burton. London, 1876, 
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applied to sucli researches, superintending them in person, as- 
sisted by his lady, whose zeal was not inferior to his own, care- 
fully noting every object with its XDeculiarities of form, decoration, 
or position, and setting an exam^Dle which it is to be hoped will 
be followed by all future explorers of ancient sites. He was most 
fortunate in one resiDect. The tombs he opened on this site were 
all exactly in the same state in which they were left, when, to use 
his own words, ^Hhe (Sternum vale ! was pronounced.’^ This w^as 
fortunate also for antiquarian science, for the history of the 
people here interred is written only in their sepulchres. 

The cemetery was of very limited extent, about 80 yards long 
from E. to "W., and 30 from N. to S. It contained 193 sepul- 
chres, lying a yard or more apart, and from 1 to 4| feet below 
the surface. The western boundary of this area was marked by 
a conical stone which rose above the level of the tombs. Six of 
these, larger and more important than the others, and differing in 
form, probably the sei3ulchres of the local aristocracy, were se^Da- 
rated from the rest by an open sjpace, traversed by a raised path- 
way of stones mixed with charcoal. The other tombs were of 
four descriptions. Some were composed of rude slabs, forming 
a sort of chest or coffin, surrounded and covei*ed by small stones, 
laid together "without cement ; others were of similar construe- 
tion, but without the pebbles; others again were pits, either 
rectangular or cylindrical, lined with similar small stones, and 
from 30 inches to 5 feet in dej)th; while the greater number 
were simple pits or graves sunk in the earth. The number of 
each description was as follows : — 


Tombs constracted of slabs 

„ constructed of slabs and covered with, joebbles . . 1^8 

„ lined with, small stones 21 

„ sunk in the earth. . . 123 

Total 193 


Of the six aristocratic tombs, four were nearly 9 feet square, 
and about 4|- feet high, constructed of small stones without 
cement, with roofs formed of the same materials, but which had 
sunk in the centre and crushed the furniture they contained. 

Fourteen of the tombs m this cemetery contained skeletons, 
all laid with their feet to the east, and most of them with their 
hands joined on their bodies, in the old Egyptian fashion. A 
few were doubled ui9 in a sitting xoosture, like the mummies- of 
Peru and Brazil. These body-tombs were not separate from the 
•others, but mixed indifferently with them. Similar objects w-ere 

VOL. II. L L 
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found in tombs of botli descriptions, but iiioi’e abiinduntl} in 
those \vith burnt bones. In these latter tombs there was alwaj^s 
one lai'ge ]pot with the remains of the deceased, and almost 
invariably it had but a single handle ; a very few which were 
formed with two handies, had always one of them broken before the 
vase was placed in the tomb, resembling in this respect the earliest 
cinerary pots found at Chiusi and Sarteano.® They were of black 
or red clay, very rudely ornamented, ah imperfectly burnt, and con- 
sequently porous, although this porosity may in some instances be 
owing to' the decomposition of the glaze tlirough exposure to the 
damp for so many centmies. Every pot contained burirt bones, 
not ashes, and was covered with a one-handled cup inverted, or 
with a disk of terra-cotta. Most of these ossuary pots were 
found standing upright, many in a horizontal position, and a few 
were laid diagonally. They never stood in the centre of the 
grave, but always towards the east side of it. Around the pots 
the pit w'as filled with the ashes and charcoal of the pyre, among 
w'hich fragmeirts of burnt bone, the “nigra favilla ” of Tibullus, 
showed the eoinbustioir to be irrcomplete. The Eornans in their* 
cirrerary urns always mixed hones and ashes together; these 
contained fragments of bones alone. Among these remains w'ere 
found many objects of terra-cotta, bronze, iron, glass and amber; 
sometimes mixed with bones of animals — oxen, sheep, pigs— and 
with eggshells ; evidently the remains of the funeral feast. 

The cinerary, or rather ossuary pot, was always accompairied 
by accessory pots of various forms, in some instances formmg a 
confused heap, the larger containing several of the smaller. As 
many as forty have beeir formd in one tomb. None painted, for 
this ware is supposed to be prior to the earliest painted pottery 
of Etruria, arrd not a trace of Greek art w'as here visible. All 
•were of coarse clay, red or black, yet ofteir of elegant forms, as a 
visit to the Couirt's collection will attest. The ossuary pots are 
very like one another, red and •without onrarnent ; save three-,, 
rvlrich have a peculiar form like that of certain vases from 
the Alban Mount, now in the Gregorian Museum. They have 
but one handle, and are decorated with meanders, concentric 
circles, chevrons, and serpentine lines, scratched or stamped on 
the clay when soft. At a later period rows of geese and of 
primitive human figures were introduced, alternating with geo- 
metrical patterns. The smaller vases are generally of more 
elegant shai^es, and of much lighter and finer clay than the- 

^ Ut supraj pp, 336, 365. 
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ossuaries. A few of them are of tlie form of dice-hoxes, cylindri- 
cal with a bottom half-way up, so as to form a double cup — which 
Count Gozzadini takes to be the biiras a}i(j)iKVneX\ov of Homer, 
founding his opiniou on the statement of Aristotle, who describes 
it of this form, in illustrating the cells of a bee-hive.^ 

Of terra-cotta w^ere also the whorls, or ]3ear-shaped pieces of 
clay, x^iei’ced with a hole xoerpendiculaiiy, of wiiich many were 
sometimes found in the same tomb. Count Gozzadini takes them 
to be little weights attached to garments to make them hang 
proper!}-', and to have belonged to the robes of the deceased wiiich 
had been burnt on the pyre. Such w^eights, or tassels, are often 
represented in ancient monuments.^ 

There were also numerous little cylinders of terra-cotta, with 
button-formed heads resembling dumb-bells in miniature, of which 
he found many in the same tomb. These are not novelties, having 
been discovered in abundance in the Isis tomb at Vulci, and 
other early Etruscan seiiulchres, but the use and meaning of them 
has not yet been determined. 

Bronze and iron were both found at Villanova, but the former 
much more abundantly than the latter, which induces the Count 
to refer this cemetery to the time of the first epoch of iron.’’ 

Of the (Es rude nine examples were found ; of later money none. 
Numerous specimens of fibiilce in bronze were brought to light, 
sometimes incasing amber, or a blue and yellow silicious paste, 
like glass. As many as tliirty fihulcB in one tomb seemed to show^ 
that the relatives sometimes cast their robes on the funeral p}Te. 
In one instance the beads of the Jibida had been fused together 
by the heat. 

Hair-pins were also abundant ; used by the Etruscan women, 
as well as by those of Eome^ to build the hair into a tall cone, 
which was covered wdth a cap or veil, and called a tiitulus. 

Of bracelets he found twenty-six — some of which seemed to 
have been worn by men, and some by women. Twm were of iron, 
the rest of bronze. 

There were also many globules, or beads of bronze, which the 
Count took to be the weights attached to dresses, as already 
mentioned, such weights being alluded to by Horace : — ^ 

1 Aristot. Be Hist. Anim. IX. 40. See Hmself believes tbem to bave been em- 

tbe Api:)endix to the Introduction to this ployed as offerings, or worsbipped as idols, 
■work for further remarks on this subject. ^ Juven. Sat. VI. 502. 

2 Tbe editor of Scbliemann’s Troy Hor. Ep. I. vi. 50. A bappy explana- 

(p. 40), takes tbe similar -wborls found on tion of a passage wbicb has sadly puzzled 
that site to be spindles, tbougb tbe Doctor scholars. 


L L 3 
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Mercemur servum qui dictet laomina, IsBvum 
Qui f odiat latns, et cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigexe.” 

He found a few specimens of axes in bronze, similar to those 
discovered in other Etruscan tombs, and also two axes of iron; 
knives of both metals, apparently for sacrificial use, some of 
singular forms, resembling a guillotine in miniature, and numerous 
specimens of the crescent-shaj)ed blades, supposed to be novacula 
or razors, which abound also in the well-tombs of Chiusi and its 
neighbourhood.^ Two lance-heads of iron were the sole weapons 
brought to light in this cemeteiy. But the articles which have 
given rise to most discussion as to their use and purpose were 
ten p>lates of bronze, shaped like a hatchet with a handle attached 
above for suspension and occasionally pierced with one or more 
holes, square or oblong, in the centre of the plate. They were 
from four and a half to six inches high, and from three to five 
and a half wide. These plates were invariably found accompanied 
by a bronze mallet with a knob at each end, as if for striking the 
2>late, and in fact, wdien so apjplied, it produced sonorous sounds, 
leaving little doubt that it was a musical instrument of the natoe 
of a gong. He styles it accordingly a tintinnahulim. Zannoni, 
however, disputes this, and maintains these articles to be personal 
ornaments, probably w^orn on the bosom. Eight of the ten xfiates 
were broken into two or three pieces, which were found laid one 
upon the other, showing the breakage to have been intentional, 
and in obedience to some custom or rite. 

He found several little implements in bronze, formed some- 
what lilve sj)indles with a slender shaft, topj)ed with a ca^) of the 
same. By the learned they were at once pronounced to he 
spindles ; while the women who spin for their daily bread, 
declared it to be imjpossible to use an instrument fitted with such 
a head. 

One solitary idol in bronze, apparently representing a woman, 
with a 2)am of birds on her head, and another i)air on her hi2)S, 
was the only specimen of plastic art, and vre may add the only 
j)roof of religious worship), brought to light in this most x^iimitive 
necropolis. 

The articles here described, together with many others of great 
interest from other ancient cemeteries in this district, are carefully 
imeserved by the Count Grozzadini in his palace at Bologna. 

® Gfozzadini cites Martial, (XL ep. 58), proof of tliese crescent-shaped hniyes heing 

and Oolurnella (de L. R, XII. p. 56) in razors. 
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Count Gozzadini ascribes the tombs of Villanova to the 
Etruscans of tlie earliest times, of the first age of iron, prior to 
the foundation of Rome. Brizio attributes them to the Umbri, 
others to the Pelasgi, or even to the Boian Gauls, but the general 
opinion of antiquaries leans to their early Etruscan origin.® 
This view is suiDposed to have received confirmation by the sub- 
sequent discovery, at Chiusi and Sarteano, of tombs of similar 
formation, containing articles of the same primitive character, in 
corresponding positions, and often j)recisely alike in every res j)ect.'^ 
The Etruscan origin of these early tombs is nevertheless open to 
doubt. 


La Ceetosa. 

Chief of the cemeteries of Bologna is that of La Certosa. 
That of Villanova, on the opposite side of the town, has the 
advantage in point of antiquit}’', as well as in priority of dis- 
covery, but La Cexiosa has yielded more important and more 
characteristic works of Etruscan art, which are now exhibited in 
the Museo Civico of Bologna. 

The Certosa lies to the west of the city, about one mile from 
the gate of S. Isaia, at the foot of the hill of the Madonna di 
San Luca. From the beginning of this century La Certosa has 
served as the Campo Santo of the Bolognese ; and here beneath 
the majestic church, beneath the lofty Campanile, and the 
spacious cloisters of the Carthusian convent, lie the remains of 
their Etruscan forefathers, separated from them by more than 
twenty centuries, though by a few feet only of earth. This 
discovery was made in August 1869, when in digging a tomb in 
the cloisters, a bronze cista was revealed, lying in a well-like 
pit, lined with small stones and covered with a rude slab. As 
the foot of an ox ploughing the land around Canino was the 
means of bringing to light the vast Etruscan cemetery of Vulci, 
so this discovery was the result of an accident ; but the Cavaliere 
Antonio Zannoni, Chief Engineer and Arcliitect to the Munici- 
pality of Bologna, at once instinctively divined that this was the 
site of the Etruscan necropolis, and on ascertaining that in 1835 


® Prs. Henzen and Forcliliainmer took 
them to be decidedly Etruscan. So also 
Professors Minervini and Fabretti, and 
Count Conestabile, the latter assigning to 
them an antiquity of not less than ten 
centuries, b.c. Sovra due dischi p. 67. 
The foregoing description of this necropolis 


and its contents is in great part taken from 
a pamphlet published by the Count Gozza- 
dini at Bologna, 1870, entitled La K4cro- 
pole de Yillanova,” for a copy of "wMch I 
am indebted to his courtesy. 

7 Ut supra, pp. 336, 341, 365. 
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some fragments of painted vases and of bronzes liad been dis- 
covered on this spot, lie determined to make furtlier reseaiclies, 
and obtained for that object from the Corj)oration the munificent 
sum of fifty francs ! 

Between December, 1869, and September, 1871, he opened 
some 380 tombs. These dilfered from those on Etruscan sites 
on the other side of the Apennines, inasmuch as they were not 
chambers hollowed in the rock, or structures of masonry, but were 
mere holes or pits in the earth, in which the corpse, or the 
cinerary um was laid, with the usual accessories, and then 
covered in, sometimes with a slab, sometimes with a layer of 
rubble. The exceptions to this system of burial were a dozen 
two being pits sunk in the form of wells, and lined with small 
stones without cement, like the tombs of Pog“gio Benzo, near 
Chiiisi,® which have their counterparts also in the neighbouring 
cemeteries of Yillanova and Marzabotto ; and ten being square 
boxes, constructed of rude slabs imcemented, and heaped over 
with rubble. In the other cemeteries around Bologna cremation 
appears to have been the rule, burial the exception ; in that of 
Yillanova the interments did not amount to eight per cent. ; at 
Marzabotto they were also comparatively few ; but at La Certosa 
the proportions were reversed — out of 865 tombs, 250 contained 
bodies, and 115 burnt bones. The better class appear to have 
been buried in wooden coffins, for in their graves were found 
many long and stout nails, which must have served to fasten the 
boards together- Over some of the graves large upright stelae, or 
slabs of stone, sometimes plain, sometimes sculptured, but never 
inscribed, marked the site of the sepulchre. 

There was no systematic arrangement of these tombs, but 
Sig. Zannoni remarked that they lay in four groups, separated by 
an ancient road wdiich ran from the city westward. He further 
noticed that the richest sepulchres fronted this road, and that the 
rest diminished in importance as they receded from it. The 
Xmincipal tombs also ahvays lay at the greatest depth below the 
surface. The bodies were invariably laid with their feet to the 
east, and the objects buried with them lay always at the left side 
of the corp>se. The ashes were inclosed either in terra-cotta 
vases, j)lain or painted, or in cyhndrical ciste of bronze ; in one 
instance, in a marble vase, and in another, in a beautiful situla 
of bronze, now the glory of the Museo Civico. The variety of 
the objects interred with the dead is astonishing. Yases of all 

® Vide supra, pp. 336, 341. 
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descriptions, brown, asli-coloured, red, white, plain, or painted ; 
mnclelahra, mirrors, Jibulm^ and nximerous objects in bronze 
of domestic and culinaiy use, besides necklaces, earrings, and 
other articles of jewellery and luxuiy. Most are of purely 
national art ; some, the painted vases for example, are importa- 
tions from the more civilised shores of Hellas ; others again 
exhibit a mixture of the two elements. Some betray the infancy 
of culture ; others, the latest days of Etruscan independence ; in 
short they loresent monumental documents of the civilisation of 
Felsina throughout a period of some five hundred years 

MUSEO CIYICO. 

The antiquities discovered at La Certosa are exhibited in the 
Archiginnasio, now called the Museo Civico.’* 

Passing through several chambers, wdiere sundry works of 
ancient art are displayed, and notably an interesting collection of 
Egyptian, Grreek, and Eoman antiquities, made by a Signor Pelagio 
Palagi, and presented by him to his native city, you reach two 
rooms containing the fruits of the Scavi della Certosa.” 

The Stelae or Tombstones. 

The objects that first strike the e^-e on entering are a row of 
tall stelcB — slabs of calcareous rock, more like the gravestones in 
an English churchyard, than the sepulchral monuments of 
Etruria Proper, from five to seven feet high, rounded above, 
contracted below, and resting on squared bases, with one or both 
of their surfaces adorned with reliefs. There are in all some 
twenty-five of these slabs, drawn up aci’oss the rooms, and along 
the Avails, or grouped in a corner, differing sometimes in form, 
bnt all remarkable as utterly unlike the steles of Etruria, Greece, 
or Eome. They may be regarded, indeed, as a specialty of La 
Certosa. At Villanova not one was discovered, at Marzabotto 
one only, and one also Avithin the Avails of Bologna, while the 
excavations at La Certosa have yielded not less than fort57--five. 
We will describe two or three as illustrations of the rest. 

The first you encounter is about five feet high, by three feet 
six inches wide, and seven inches thick. One face only of the 
slab is sculptured. The figures are separated by two transverse 
hands of hatched and incised lines, into three compartments, the 
Avhole being inclosed within a broad wave-pattern border. In 

® Eor the Cavaliere Zannonr 13 description ‘^Relazione sugli Scavi della Certos 
of Ms excavations in tMs cemetery see 1873.” 
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the tipper compartment^ beneath a helix on the kej'stone, as it 
were, of the arched momiment, a serpent is engaged in combat 
with a liippocamp, symbols perhaps of the powers of the -and 
and water — a subject which occurs frequently on these nionu-^ 
ineiits. In the central scene, a figure in a short-sleered chiton 
sits in a Uga, holding an umbrella over the head of a diminutive 
charioteer, who drives a spirited pair of horses, in front of which 
runs a naked youth, who turns his head to see how they go. 
This subject represents the j)assage of the soul to the unseen 
world, and the youth is probably intended for the infernal 
Mercury. The lower part of the stela is injured, but you can 
make out a demon with open wings and uplifted hands, about to 
seize a draped figure, which seems endeavouiing to escape. The 
art of this monument is rude, yet not so archaic as that of the 
cubic stelce of Chiusi and Perugia. There is less rigidity and 
conventionahty, and more nature and ease in the human figiiies, 
and more spirit in the horses, than are commonly found in those 
early monuments. 

The next stela is the tallest and largest of these tombstones, 
being seven feet in height by four in width. It is sculptured on 
both sides, and each face is encircled by a broad ww^e-border 
with a helix at the apex. The principal face shows in the upper 
compartment a high-crested hqipocamp, contending with a marine 
centaur, with a long fish-tail. The scene below displays a 
draped figure seated in a Uga, holding an umbrella over his own 
head, while a diminutive auriga handles the reins, and Charim, 
with a pointed petasns, runs in front of the horses, carrying an 
inverted torch in one hand, and an upright oar in the other. 
Over all hovers a demon, or it may be Mercury, for he has wings 
to his feet as well as to his shoulders, and he floats over the higciy 
just as Nike is represented hovering over the quadriga on the 
reverse of the coins of Syracuse. In the compartment below 
this are five figures, some naked, some draj)ed, whose action it is 
not easy to understand ; and in the lowest scene a number of 
persons are ap)proaclnng a seated figure, as if to present him 
with the offerings they carry in their baskets. 

The upper scene, on the other face of the stela^ is not easily 
described, for the surface is here much defaced ; but you can 
distinguish a nude female figure bearing a large rock on her 
head, a huge bearded snake, and an altar or tomb. In the 
Xnincipal compartment is a higa driven at full galloj) ; in that 
below stand two draped figures in conversation. 
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Hound the edge of the slab, which is about a foot thick, runs 
a scroll i^attern in relief, with large leaves of ivy. 

The art displayed in this stela is still archaic ; the bodies are 
represented in full, though the heads are in profile ; the folds of 
the drapery are indicated only by a few rude lines ; yet the 
attitudes and movements are in general easy and natural, and 
the defects seem less attributable to the conventionalities of the 
period than to the incapacity of the artist, who nevertheless 
ai)pears to have done his best to represent nature. 

But the best of these monuments in point of art is the fourth 
in this row, and is that which is represented in the woodcut at 
the head of this chapter. It stands six feet three inches in 
height, and bears reliefs on both faces, inclosed by a broad 
meander border. On the side rexoresented in the cut there is 
but a single scene. A male half-draped, who doubtless re|)re- 
sents a soul, stands shaking hands with a Charun, or winged 
genius. Behind him a tall basket rests on a stand or altar. 
The soul seems to draw back and shrink from contact with the 
demon, who grasps his hand too firmly to allow of his escape. 
The loose of both is easy and natural, especially that of Charun, 
as he stands with one hand on his hip, and his chlamijs hanging 
over the same arm. The drapery of the soul also hangs in 
natural folds. 

The other face of the monument displays three subjects. In 
the upper one a snake and hippocamp are fighting, and the latter 
has the worst of it. The central scene shows a soul in a higa, 
drawn by winged horses, led by a winged demon, who runs at 
their head. In the lowest an armed man on foot is contending 
with another on horseback. The horse is badly drawm, though 
the m'an sits it with ease. His adversary stands in an attitude to 
repel his attack, covering his body with his shield ; yet it is 
difficult to accept the criticism wiiich pronounces this group to 
show all the spirit of Greek art.^ This stela, however, may 
safely be said to show more of Hellenic influence in its design 
than any of its fellows. 

A circular slab exhibits the usual draped soul drawn by a pair 
of winged horses at a gallop — a subject often repeated. In two 
instances only is the soul rexnesented on horseback. 

The stelce in the inner room are mostly of inferior art and interest. 
One shows a w^oman on her knees making offerings to the manes of 
her relative, whose bust is represented resting on a tomb. Another 

1 Bull Inst. 1872, p. 19— Brizio. 
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exliiloits a combat between a man and a Pegasus; and on the 
i*eveTse5 some musicians seem to indicate the funeral feast or 
games. Here a girl is plucking a branch of ivy ; there a man 
seated holds the hand of a woman who stands before him. One 
relief displays a well-greaved ” warrior, with spear in one hand, 
and crested helmet in the other ; his figure shows archaic features,^ 
yet is hardl}^ so primitive as the warrior in the Buonarroti relief 
at Florence, to which, however, it hears a considerable resemblance. 

Some of these stelcB are plain pear-shaped masses, on square 
bases, with rams’ heads carved at the angles, and festoons 
between them.® 


The Cineeaey Un^■s. 

"\Ve have described tlie tombstones. In sundry glass cases are 
preserved the tombs and their contents, just as they were opened 
- — the very graves over which the stclcB were set up iii lUGiiioTicivi 
•—some containing skeletons, othei'S cinei'aiy runs. The hist 
case as you enter displays a well-tomb like those of the Poggio 
Renzo at Chiusi— a small pit, some two feet in diameter lined 
with large rounded pebbles without cement. In it stands a large 
helehe, holding the bones of the deceased, and by its side a shjplios 
with black figures ; the Greek pottery giving a clue to the antiquity 
of the tomb. In the next two cases you see a cinerary urn of 
bronze — a cylindrical cista fourteen inches in diameter — one con- 
taining a small pot, and a bronze strigil ; and by the side of the 
other lie some broken vases, with an ces mcle, Ciste of this 
description are corded horizontally with re]}ousse bands ; and have 
two short handles, but no lid, being covered with a flat stone. 
They are very characteristic of Felsina, for while not one has yet 
been discovered in Etnrnia Proper, no less than forty-five have 
been found in the cemeteries of Bologna, of which fourteen are 
preserved in this Museum. Some half dozen have been disin- 
terred on other sites in Northern Etruria, and as many as 
twentj^-four in ancient cemeteries north of the Alps — in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Poland, and Holstein.^ One of them in 
this museum, probably of later date, has plastic decorations, 
for it rests on four winged feet, on each of which a warrior is 
rej)resented reposing. 

2 The stel<^ in this Museum are de- 'bronze asli^chests, see the work of Count 

scribed in detail by Signor Brizio, Bull. G. Grozzadini, Sugli Scavi Arnoaldi, pp. 
Jnst., 18T2, pp, 16 — 23. 38-45, Bologna, 1877. Of. Zannoni, Sulle 

3 For further details of these singular Ciste a cordon! della Certosa, 1873. 
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The Tohbs and their Occupants. 

Otlier glass cases contain skeletons, embeclcled in tlie very 
earth in which they were discovered, still wearing the ornaments 
with which they 'were decorated, and with all their sepulchral 
furniture around them. One is a man who must have been of an 
extraordinary height, for his head is bent to one side, as though 
his coffin had been too short for his bod}^ I say coffin, though 
none is visible, yet it is clear from the large nails found around 
the skeletons, that many of them were interred in wooden cases, 
which have long since fallen to dust. There is another fine 
skeleton, which is pronounced by Cav. Zannoni to have a most 
beautiful skull of the Etruscan type, and two others next him, 
whose crania are said to be of the Umbrian type.*^* One of them, 
a female, grasps the css rude in her right hand, to pay Charun for 
her passage across the Styx, wdiile a necklace of amber still 
hangs from her neck. There is another group of three adults, 
each grasping the css rude, and retaining the bronze fibiilce, which 
fastened the shrouds around them ; their skulls are said to betray 
the Umbrian type. Another skeleton wears three armlets of 
bronze, two on the left arm, one on the i-ight. In another grave 
are two skeletons, one of a w-oman, the other of her child, scarcel^^ 
eight years old. The mother holds her css rude in her right 
hand, and a fibula lies under her chin; the child wears an 
armlet of bronze, with some amber beads, and a X3endant on its 
bosom. In another case lies a young child with an cbs Q'lcde and 
armlet. A third child has a fibula on his left thigh, and a little 
cup with some eggshells by his side. In every case there are 
pots of various descriptions lying with the skeleton, and on the 
left side ; in one instance only do they lie at its feet. 

The Situla. 

The most w^onderfol cinerary urn in this collection, and an 
article in its way unique and unrivalled, is a situla, or pail, of 
bronze, covered with reliefs. It is but a small pot, barely thirteen 
inches high, and eleven in its greatest diameter; it had two 
handles, but they are now gone, and double volute ornaments 
mark the places they occupied. The reliefs, which are of 

^ Zannoni, Scayi della Certosa, p, 21. Bologna, pp. 197-211), but for tbe satis- 
Tbe Caraliere does not explain tbe dis- faction of etbuologists and craniologists be 
tinctive cbaracteristics of Etruscan and bas filled a case witb skulls and tbigb- 
Umbrian skulls (forwbicb consult Burton’s bones, from bis diggings at La Oertosa. 
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o'e^^ousse-wovh and surround the vase in four bands, are of such 
interest that I may be pardoned for describing them in detail. 

The upper band displays a procession marching to the left. 
It is headed by two men on horseback, wearing cas(][ues, much 
resembling modern hunting- ca23s, and each carrying over his^ 
shoulder, suspended at the end of a short curved pole, one of 
those curious bell-shaped plates which are generally taken to be 
iintinnahiila. Next comes a large bird on the wing, so common 
a feature on Egyptian monuments. This is followed by five 
armed men bearing oval shields, and long spears pointed to the 
earth, and helmets of a most yjoculiar form — a casque running 
up to a point, but confined by three large circular bosses round 
the brows, bearing more resemblance to a turban than to airy 
known form of ancient head-dress. So much on one half of this 
band. On the other half march eight more Jioplitcd, four bearing 
oval, four circular shields, with geometrical figures for devices, 
all wear greaves and crested helmets like the Corinthian, and all 
carry their lances point downwards. Their accoutrements seem 
to mark them as Greeks, a view confirmed by their well-formed 
features, which distinguish them from the other figures. They 
are followed by four unarmed men, wearing caps and short 
tunics, each carrying on his shoulder a long pole with something 
like a tintinnahnlum suspended from its extremity. 

The second band shows a solemn sacrificial jDrocession march- 
ing to the right. In the van walks a i^riest leading an ox, drawn 
to the life, over whose head a bird is flying. He is followed by 
three more priests in long robes, carryiiig pots and wearing 
long canoe-sbaped petasi^ like the hats wnrn by i^riests in Spain, 
and nowhere else. Then come three wnmcn, draped to the feet, 
and carrying baskets of different shapes on their heads, wdiich 
are covered with their mantles. The drapery of one, as also of 
one of the priests, is decorated with a check pattern. Two more 
priests, clad like the preceding, follow, bearing bet-ween them a 
large amphora^ suspended from a pole resting on their shoulders. 
Next come two gigantic slaves, bare-headed, half-draped with 
tunics girt about their middle/ and with broad shoulders, just as 
slaves are represented on Egyptian monuments, canying a huge 
vase of situla form by its handle. They are follow-ed hy a 
similar slave pushing a ram before him ; by three other stately 
priests ; by three more women bearing each a pot on her head ; 
by two more priests in long robes, one with a sihila in one hand, 
and a tall vase like an alahastos, slung, over his hack ; the other 
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carrying a lumiber of long spits fastened together just such as 
are preserved in the Gregorian Museum ; and an enormous dog, 
above which is a star, closes the procession. ^ 

ihe third band commences with two oxen driven by a peasant 
in short tunic, who carries his j)lough on his shoulder. A bird 
hovers over each beast. Another peasant is dragging the carcass 
of a wild-boar by the hind-legs, while a vulture or crow perches 
on the monster’s back. Next appears a large hisellium, similar 
in form to that from Amitemum, now in the Etruscan Museum 
of the Capitol, but instead of a mule’s head at each end, this 
terminates in lions’ heads, from whose jaws depends, on one side 
a hare, on the other a man. On this hisclliitvi sit two priests in 
canoe-shaped hats, one playing the lyre, the other the Pandean 
pipes. Behind them and over the hiselUiun, a large sitida is 
suspended, and on each arm of the couch stands a naked hoy, 
leaning forward, as in the act of pitching something into the 
sitida, A large amphora rests on a tripod hard by, a priest 
stands on each side of it, one of whom is drawing wine with a 
ladle. Next come two slaves wearing low, turban-like caps, 
bearing the carcass of a deer suspended from a pole between 
them ; and a big clog ^valks beneath the game, looking out for 
liis share of the feast. The scene terminates with a naked 
man beating a wood, and endeavouring to drive a hare into a 
net. 

The lowest band is full of animals — ^lions, wolves, chimeras — 
all with open mouths, and in threatening attitudes.^ 

This wonderful urn was found full of burnt bones, and covered 
with a stone slab, which had crushed it into fragments, but thanks 
to the perseverance of the Cavahere Zannoni, it has been restored 
to its original form. 

‘‘ This sitida/^ says Signor E. Biizio, the most important 
monument of national art, not only in the Museo Civico of 
Bologna, but, I may say, in any other museum of Etruscan 
antiquities. The art is pure, primitive Etruscan, without the 
remotest idea of Greek influence, but rather in certain respects 
showing an affinity with Oriental art. I do not hesitate to repeat 
that there has not yet been discovered a monument of higher 
importance, as regards the history, religion, and art of Etruria 
than this situla.”^ There is much archaicism in the forms and 

® These reliefs are described in detail by honour of Mars ; also by Brizio, Bull. Inst., 
Zannoni (op. cit. pp. 11 — 13), -who takes 1872, pp. 23 — 26. 
them to represent a festive i^roccssion in ® Brizio, op. cit., p. 23. 
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moyemeiits of the liiiman figures, altlioiigii the animals are 
generally drawn with more freedom, and much truth to nature. 
The horses are full of spirit, and carry their heads and tails like 
Arabs. The care and delicacy displayed in the execution are 
surprising ; in spite of the diminutive size ot the figures, the 
details are most elaborate and conscientiously expressed. The 
care bestorred on the faces is especially remarkable ; the profiles 
vary greatly, and betray, even at the early j)criod to which the 
monument' belongs, that tendency to individualism and realism, 
which is the characteristic feature of Etruscan, as distinguished 
from Hellenic art. No trace of Greek influence being here 
visible, it is not easy to assign a date to the monument. Count 
Conestahile ascribes it to the third century of Home. But that 
is the date of the earliest Greek vases discovered in this cemetery, 
and we may faiiij” presume that this sitida j^receded the importa- 
tion of such vases, or it would show some traces of Hellenic 
influence. I would rather refer it to the former half of the sixth 
century n.c. As it was found in a simple hole in the earth, alone, 
with no articles of pottery or bronze around it, we have nothing 
but the art of the monument itself to guide us in our judgment 
as to its antiquity. 

Ear inferior to this wonderful sitida in interest, yet worthy of 
notice, is a cylindrical cista of bronze, more resembling the 
elegant ciste of Palestrina, than those commonly found at La 
Oertosa, having bands of incised ornaments round the rim and 
base, reliefs at the jfiace of the handles, and Bacchic figures 
above the feet, quite Etruscan in character, and of finished art.'^ 
To the same artistic period belong tw^o tall candelnhra of bronze, 
each surmounted by a figure, in one case Paris drawing his 
bow, in the other a discoholus. These are the only representa- 
tions of the human figure, beyond those on the sitida, in this col- 
lection, for, strange to say, not a single idol in metal has been 
discovered in this necropolis.^ 

There are mirrors, hut not one figured ; numerous objects and 
utensils in bronze for domestic use, besides bracelets and Jlhuhe 
of this metal. Of ii’on nails, w^hich fastened the long-perished 
coffins, there is a multitude, some of very large size. 

Articles in the precious metals are rare, and not elaborate- 
They comprise two JibulcB of gold, and many of silver ; seven pairs 
of earrings, and as many finger rings of gold, ten rings of silver, 
besides many of bronze, and a few of iron. 

" BuU. Inst. 1872, p. 116. 8 Bull. Inst. 1872, p. 209. 
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The necklaces are of amber, or of variegated glass. There are 
pendants also of blue or green glass ; with buttons of the same ; 
and some charming little bottles of variegated glass -which are 
commonly called Phoenician, but whose origin is uncertain, as 
they are found in sepulchres in all parts of the ancient world. 
Of ivory there are some plaq^ues wdth animals in relief. Tliere 
are few weapons, but some arrow-heads of flint. Specimens of 
the CCS rude are abundant, the only money, with one solitary 
exception of an ccs signatim, discovered at La Certosa. 


GuEEK POT'J’EIIY. 

Besides the plain ware in black, brown, or red clay, of native 
manufacture, this necropolis has yielded an abundance of Greek 
painted vases — more than 300 specimens, it is said. The}’’ are 
all of the Second or Third styles. Of the earliest not a single 
example has been found — a fact which, taken in connection with 
the other fact that vases with black and vases with red figures 
are often found in the same tomb, indicates that the date of these 
sepulchres can hardly be earlier than the fifth century b.c. 

These Greek vases w^ere generally found in fragments, but they 
have been restored, though not with the care and skill they 
merited. Many are still very defective ; most have been clumsily 
repaii’ed, and have suffered much from over-cleaning. 

The subjects of these vases are rarely mythological. Greek 
myths do not seem to have been appreciated by these northern 
Etruscans as by those on the other side of the Apennines. On 
the vases with black figures Bacchic subjects predominate; on 
those with red, scenes of ordinary life, especially representations 
of the banquet, are most frequent. The former class generally 
show^ a mannerism, wiiich has caused them to be regarded as 
mere imitations of the true archaic st}ie. The latter exhibit 
much diversity of style ; in some there is a purity and severity 
of design almost archaic ; in others, the style is more free and 
masterly ; in many it degenerates into carelessness, although 
hardly betraying the Decadence. 

Among the vases with red figures, a large hrater with volute 
handles is conspicuous for its size and beauty. It I’epresents 
Helen taking refuge from the infuriated Menelaus at the shrine of 
Apollo — that god himself, with his sister, standing by the altar, 
and Pallas, instead of Aphrodite, intervening between the wrathful 
husband and the peccant wife. A novel version of a trite subject. 
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Amphora, The attempted rape of Pallas by Hepliaistos — a 
very rare subject. 

Amphora, A nympli pouring out wine for a warrior on liis 
return from the combat. A portion of tlie clotli in wbicli the vase 
was wTappecl still covers the hero’s face. 

Oxylaphon, A M£enacl, with thyrsus and haiithavus, dancing 
between two naked Satyrs. These figures are full of life, grace, 
and expression, and admirably designed. 

Krater, Displaying a combat between a veteran and a youthful 
warrior, in which the latter prevails; a winged goddess backs 
each combatant. A beautiful vase, of much purity of design and 
delicacy of execution. There is a second vase with the same 
subject, but of very inferior art, and probably an Etruscan 
imitation. 

Kelehe. A nymph playing the double-pipes to two youths, 
each holding a lyre. Admirably drawn, and full of expression. 

Kelebe. Youths reclining at a symposium; one playing the 
lyre, A vase of pure design. 

Stamnos, Herakles killing Busiris on the altar. Many of 
these vases with red figures have been used as cinerary urns.''^ 

It cannot but excite sur|)rise, that while the articles already 
described are, almost without exception, of purely native charac- 
ter, there should be mingled with them so large a number of 
vases of unquestionably Greek manufacture. In the Etruscan 
cemeteries beyond the Apennines this mixture does not appear 
so incongruous, for the native art, in its various stages of develoj)- 
ment, generally betrays some degree of Hellenic influence, wdiich 
is more or less apparent in most of its productions, wdietlier 
painted tombs, figured mirrors, or sculptured urns and sarcophagi. 
This influence may be exiflainecl by the very early intercourse 
Cisapennine Etruria enjoyed with Greece, either through direct 
commercial relations, or through her conquest of Campania and 
its colonies. The Etruscans of Felsina, on the other hand, seem 
to have had no intercourse with Greece before the third century 
•of Eome, to which period the earliest painted vases found in this 
necropolis belong. The contrast, therefore, between the contem- 
I)orary productions of Etruscan and Greek art, as mingled in the 
tombs of La Certosa, is far more striking than a comparison would 
present of similar monuments diwn from the cemeteries of Ciere^ 
Tarquinii, or Vulci. 

^ Detailed notices of tlie figured vases in raisonni of Signor E. Brizio, Bull. Inst., 
this collection will be found in the catalogue 1872, pp. 76 — 92 ; 108 — 115. 
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Greek vases have been discovered on various sites north of 
the Apennines — at Maiitova, at Modena, at Heggio, and in 
greater abundance at Adria, but this collection from La Gertosa 
surpasses them all in bulk, though it cannot vie in importance 
with any of the well-known museums on the other side of the 
Apennines. It is even surpassed in interest by the Palagi collec- 
tion of vases in the outer room. 

ScAvi Aunoaldi, 

In an inner chamber in this same Museum are exliibited some 
interesting objects from the Arnoaldi excavations, a preliminary 
word on which is necessary. 

The Cemetery at La Certosa, it has been said, was but a 
portion of the necropolis of Felsiiia, which extended from that 
point far eastward along the foot of the hills, and even beneath 
the city itself. In September, 1871, Signor Astorre Arnoaldi 
commenced excavations on his estate of S. Polo, half a mile from 
La Certosa to the east, and found numerous tombs similar to 
those at that cemetery, tlanking for the most part an ancient road, 
which ran east and west. In August, 1872, these operations were 
extended to the adjoining property of Signor Tagliavini, still 
nearer Pologna; in September, 1873, to that of Signor Benacci; and 
in the following autumn to the contiguous land of the Marchese 
De Imca. In all this ground were disclosed numerous tombs 
generally tianking the ancient road, and all belonging to the great 
necroi)olis of Felsina. The 2^i’oduce, however, of these several 
excavations has been kept distinct, and is conventionally spoken 
of as though it belonged to different cemeteries. 

In the Arnoaldi diggings, no less than 248 tombs were opened, 
the greater x)art of them of archaic character, like those of Villa- 
nova, A portion only of the articles found in them is exhibited in 
this Museum, another portion having loassed into the possession 
of Count Gozzadiui, and the remainder being retained by Signor 
Arnoaldi. Against the walls of this chamber are arranged four- 
teen ^liib-stehe, smaller than those from La Certosa, but of similar 
shape, and like them sculptured in relief. S(mie show two war- 
riors engaged in combat ; others, two civilians conversing. On 
several is a solitary figure armed with sword or spear and circular 
shield ; such stelce marking doubtless the tombs of w’arriors. In 
one instance a woman in close fitting cMto}i, and with dishevelled 
hair, is led away by a man, who puts his arm round her neck, hut tbe 
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messenger of Death, recognisaUe by his wings and tunic, stejDs 
up on the other side, and claims her as his o^Yn. The art is rude 
in the extreme, yet not very archaic. The monument bears an 
Etruscan inscription, which in Latin letters Yvoiild run thus : — 

MI SUTI THANCHTILUS TITLALUS. 

Another stela shows the final embrace of husband and wufe. 
She puts one hand on his slioulder, and gras2:>s his hand wdth the 
other, as if to detain him, but his attitude and the stick over his 
shoulder, show that he is about to start on the journey from 
which no traveller returns. Over their heads is an inscri2)tion 
svhich I failed to decipher, though Fabretti reads it thus : — 

YEIPI EAEMIJNISd 

These were the first Etruscan inscri2)tions discovered in the 
ancient cemeteries around Bologna, though several have since 
been found in the Scavi De Luca, and in the Giardino Piibblico. 
In this part of the Felsinean necropolis, cremation appears to 
have been most in fashion, the burials being only 11 per cent, of 
the burnings. The dead seem to have been burnt on the sj)ot 
where their remains were intense d. 

Very interesting is a collection of sun-dried, hand-made 
pottery of very early date, brown or red, wdth simi)le decorations, 
generally geometrical, not scratched, but stamped on the clay, 
often ill bands surrounding the pot. To these earlier designs 
w'ere sometimes added roAvs of snakes, or ducks, or still later, of 
uncouth figures, wdiich it required a stretch of imagination to 
regard as human. On one rude i^ot alone could you trace aii}’' 
resemblance to Greek ornament, in a double chevron jiattern, 
with something like the meander fret — jirobably accidental. Be- 
sides the pottery there are many interesting articles in bronze — 
situlce wdth twisted handles, sacrificial knives, flesh-hooks of 
diminutive size, jiersonal ornaments, hair-idns and combs, filmhe 
ornamented wdth amber and glass beads, keys, chisels, saws, and 
other implements in bronze, besides knives, axes, and w^eapons iu 
iron. A comparison of these articles from the scavi of I^a Certosa 
and Arnoaldi wdth those from Villanova, proves their relative 
antiquity to be in an inverse order to that in wliich they are 
here mentioned.^ 

^ Bull. Inst., 1872, p. 178. Scavi tlicse excavations is given ly tlie Count 
Arnoaldi, p. 87. Gozzadini, in his Scavi Anioaldi. Bologna, 

2 A full description of the produce of 1877. 
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SCAVI Benacci. 

In tlie ex-convent of S. Francesco are deposited tlie fruits of 
tlie excavations made in the grounds of Signor Giuseppe Benacci, 
for a sight of which I am indebted to the courtesy of the Cavaliere 
Zannoni, who disinterred them. In a large room on the ground- 
floor the objects are laid out, the I'U'oduce of each tomb being 
kept distinct ; an admirable plan, adopted by the Cavaliere, to 
enable him to ascertain the comparative anti(][uity of the several 
articles. The tombs, he informed me, lay beneath two u})per strata 
of interments, Roman and Gaulish, and were about 300 in all, of 
which 51 ■were distinguished by their primitive character, showing 
seven different inodes of sepulture. The tombs which contained 
skeletons he refers to the Gallic period, for they also contained 
swords of great length, like those found in the Gallic tombs at 
Magny-Lambert in Burgundy, and bronze vases like those dis- 
covered in Haute Alsace; the sepulchres of an earlier epoch were 
general pits, either simply sunk in the earth, or lined in different 
ways with pebbles or slabs, in the latter case somewhat resembling 
dolmens in structure, but always inclosing pots containing burnt 
bones, mixed with articles of bronze, generally of personal adorn- 
ment, and always covered by an inverted cup. These ossuary 
pots rested on the remains of the pyre, and "were often of plain 
clay, half-baked, and rudely fashioned, hut many were decorated 
with simple patterns invariably scratched or incised, not stamped, 
like those of the other cemeteries described, proving them to 
precede in point of antiquity even the pottery found at Villa- 
nova.'’ Among this early -ware I noticed two vases decorated 
with a red meander painted on a whitish ground — several pots of 
dice-box shape, bearing incised ornaments, and with the bottom 
not precisely in the middle as usual, thus forming tw^o cnj^s of 
different capacities, — a cui> with rings below the rim, from wiiich 
depended chains of terra-cotta — and a singular pot, with a handle 
moulded into a bull’s head, and showing a small figure of a man 
on horse-back, which seems of later date than the rest of this 
pottery. The bronzes also are peculiar. Axes, purposely broken 
when placed in the tomb, for they w^ould be bent, not fractured, by 
aii}^ accidental injury, — horse-bits, variously shaped and orna- 
mented;^ — a dish resting on seven tall legs, — an ampyx of bronze, 

3 The tombs, whose contents mark them epoch as Yillanova he refers to the IJmbri. 
as of higher antiquity than those of Vil- Bull. Inst., 1875, p. 215. 
lanova, are ascribe<l by the Cavaliere ^ For much interesting information about 

Zanuoni to the Iklasgi ; those of the same ancient hits disinterred in various paxts of 

n M 2 
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bearing a beautiful i^atina, adorned with studs repousse, and en- 
graved with designs of snakes and other simple patterns, — a vase 
shaped like a tea-pot, studded with knobs in repousse work. There 
\vere many boxes not yet emptied though opened, and in them I 
observed double pots of bronze of different forms ; a bronze dish 
beautifull}^ ornamented ; small vases of variegated glass, and one 
oinochoe of the same, of extraordinary size ; cineraiy ciste both of 
bronze and terra-cotta; and bronze so-called tintinnabula, similar 
to those discovered at Villanova, which the Cavaliere takes to 
have been personal ornaments.^ 

ScAvi De Luca. 

In the Palazzo Bentivogiio are preserved the sepulchral relics 
excavated by the Marchese Be Luca, in his property adjoining that 
of Benacci, which I also inspected under the courteous guidance 
of the Cavaliere Zannoni. In this portion of the necro 2 '>olis 195 
of the sepulchres opened were of the early epoch of Villanova, 110 
w^ere of more recent date, with furniture more nearly resembling 
that of La Certosa. The most pu’ominent articles are stone 
sided of slab-form with reliefs, several bearing Etruscan inscrii)- 
tions, but all more or less broken. One of them bears a singular 
subject. A man with helmet, cuirass, and shield, but no w’eapon, 
stands o];)posite a Typhon with serpent-tails instead of legs, wiio 
appears from liis attitude to he making fun of the man. Another 
represents a draped figure, pedum in hand, as travellers are rejme- 
sented on Greek vases, hut with open hand raised to his nose, as 
though he were, wiiat is vulgarly called, 'taking a sight.’’ Here 
is much pottery of browm clay, all with stamped decorations ; 
besides Greek vases in the Third style, some beautiful, but all in 
fragments. Many hvoxxze fibidce, some of rare and graceful forms, 
four ornamented with variegated glass. A tray of bronze with a 
concavity in the centre, and a small cup studded with bosses 
attached to the tray at each end. A cup of the same metal very 
delicately embossed. A few mirrors without designs ; one of 
lead. A female figure of lead, crowning a bronze candelahncuu 
Several ivitlnnahda, one only 4 inches long, perforated with 
9 square holes; some with one hole only; others with none, being 


Italy, including Arezzo in Etruria, as well Bologna, 1875. 

as in transalpine lands, see tlie work of ^ Pqj. excavations on tins site, see tlie 
the Count Gozzadini, already referred to, notices hy Zannoni, Bull. Inst., 1875, pp. 
—Mors de Clieval Italiques de Konzano, 177-182 ; 209-216. 
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in that case covered with incised decorations. Zannoni will not 
admit them to be other than personal ornamentSj probably worn 
on the bosom. Gozzadini maintains that they are masical instru- 
ments like gongs, which view is borne out by the fact that when 
discovered they are invaiiabl}’' accompanied by small mallets of 
bronze. He has even cast new ones out of the old metal in 
Xmoof of his view. I observed also a beautiful armlet of ivory ; 
sundry ivoiy plaques; dice, both cubes and parallelopipeds, like 
bricks, but always accompanied with little pebbles, probably 
serving for counters ; and an abundance of Phoenician glass of 
brilliant colours. 


Sc AVI dell’ Arsenale. 

In June, 1874, five tombs were found within the precincts of the 
Military Arsenal, outside the Porta S. Mamolo, on the south of 
the city, but one only of them was intact. It was indicated by a 
rude slab, ten feet below the surface, which covered a large 
doUum or jar, inclosing an ossuary pot, whose contents marked 
this as the sepulchre of a lady. Isolated fragments of pottery 
around this jar, of similar character to that of Villanova, showed 
that the ancients were in the habit of breaking the pottery wdiich 
formed the furniture of the tomb, and of not interring all the 
pieces. Certain fragments also proved that in very early times, 
potters inlaid the cla}^, when soft, with another material of a 
different colour, so as to form indelible designs, just as in the 
celebrated Henri Deux ware. A tintiniKthiduni, not of solid 
bronze, as usual, but formed of two thin j)h‘‘'tes of that metal 
soldered together at the edges, and leaving a vacant space 
between them, so that it could no longer serve as a gong, was 
probably a mere sepulchral imitation of the musical instrument ; 
such shams being not unfrequently found in ancient tonibs.^^ 

Mixed with the charred bones of this lady, were her ornaments — ■ 
two amber necklaces, each of twenty-ffve beads, in one case 
globular, in the other cut into the form of hdlce, scalloi)-shells, 
or celts, the amber being i)erfectly transparent, and of a deep red 


In niy excavations in the Greek ceme- 
teries of the Cyrenaicti, I have often found 
bracelets, hhultB, and other articles of 
jewellery, never of gold or silver, hut 
always mere imitations in lead ; together 
with necklaces of beads or placiues, of terra- 
cotta gilt. The Greeks were more chary 


of devoting their treasures to the dead than 
the early i>eoi)lc of Italy, and were content 
to bury shoddy ornaments witli them, and 
to deposit one or two painted vases in a 
tomb, whore the Etruscans would have 
interred at least a dozen. 
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liue, like that found in these northern siibapennine regions. A 
golden Jibiilco -with figures of animals drawn on it in granulated 
Etruscan work, of the most elaborate description, and as perfect 
as if fresh from the goldsmith’s hands. Other fibnlcc ot bronze, 
adorned with amber, bone, or a vitreous paste, blue or yellow, 
resembling certain Jibulce found at Villanova. Another ornament 
composed of two narrow strips of wTougiit gold, decorated at 
each end with heads of Egyptian type, stamped, and united by 
golden cords, on which were strung two large silver rings, bound 
spirally around wuth gold thread, Gozzadini takes these orna- 
ments for earrings. It is difficult to explain how this perfection 
of jeweller’s wmrk can be coeval with the very primitive pottery 
ancl bronzes with wdiich it was found.'^ The easiest solution 
appears to me to suppose these gold ornaments to have been 
imported from the other side of the Apennines, where we are 
justified in regarding the Etruscans contemporary with those of 
Villanova, to have already attained a much higher degree of 
cultme. 


ScAvi Malvasia-Toutoeelli. 

In 1857 the Count Ercole Malvasia, digging in the ground 
attached to his palace in the Via Maggiore, near the Leaning 
Tower clegii Asinelli, to lay the foundations of new buildings, 
came upon some fragments of early pottery like that of Villanova. 
He consulted Count Gozzadini, who strongly urged him to 
continue his researches, and induced him to intrust the exca- 
vations to his care. At the depth of about two metres were found 
vestiges of the Eoman Via A^milia, wdiich had been ascertained 
by previous discoveries to run through the heart of 13 ononia. A 
metre below this the Count came on an raicient sepulchre, and at 
that depth to that of five metres he found seven others, tliree of 
which w-ere intact. The most important of these W’as covered 
with a large rude slab of sandstone, under which lay an ossuarv 
pot of black clay, similar to those common at Villanova, whicdi 
rested on the ashes of the pyre, and wns surrounded by inanv 
small pots of red or black clay, of various shapes, mostly turned 


7 Gozzadini, Sepolcri scavati nell’ Ar- Phoemcia ia in fashion just now with anti- 

senale Militate di Bologna, 1875. Signor quaries. Gozzadini refers the conteiitn of 

Brizio regards the pottery as Umbrian, and these tombs to the third century of Home 

the jewellery as Phcenician, though of the or ahoxit 500 n.c. Mors de Cheval Itali(iucK* 

latter we have no satisfactory j)roo^ But pj). 3(5, 39. ’ 
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and smoothed hy the lathe. On the burnt hones lay the blade of 
an iron knife^ and two bronze fihulce ; and near the ossuary were 
some bones of a horse, probably a favourite steed sacrihced to 
the manes of his master. Another tomb contained numerous 
bones of the ox, hog, goat, horse, and fowl, some charred by fire. 
Among numerous articles in bronze was found one large solitary 
mass of rusted iron. The objects in amber and coloured glass 
closely resembled those discovered at Yillanova ; indeed the 
identity between the most characteristic articles excavated on 
the two sites, convinced the Count Gozzadini that they were 
contemporary, and belonged to one and the same people. 

Among these tombs was found a sculptured slab, probably a 
stela, bearing, in flat relief, the figures of two animals, supi)osed 
to represent calves, standing erect vis-a-vis, eacdi with his fore- 
leg resting on the stalk of a plant, in much the same position as 
the lions over the gate of Mycenae are represented, one on each 
side of a column ; although in point of artistic excellence, these 
calves maintain a veiy respectful distance behind the celebrated 
lions.^ 

Similar objects to those found under the Casa Malvasia, were 
brought to light in the Piazzale di S. Domenico in 1868. In 
1873 some sepulchres were opened beneath the Casa Grand! in 
the Via del Pradello, also within tlie walls, which Count Gozzadini 
pronounced to be indubitably Etruscan from the gold objects and 
a figured mirror found within them, but which Cavaliere Zannoni 
maintained not to be sepulchres at all, but the huts of the early 
inhabitants. There were twenty-nine of these hovels or tombs, 
some circular, others oblong, paved with pebbles, in a stratum 
from Ih to feet in depth, mixed with pottery and bronzes of 
the same primitive description as those found at Villanova, no 
implements of stone, but a multitude of bones of animals si)lit 
longitudinally, as if to extract the marrow. The jewelleiy dis- 
covered in them seems to upset the hut-theory ; for the peoifle 
who would deposit such articles in their tombs, for the use of the 
deceased in another state of existence, would hardly leave them in 
their habitations. Being now reclosed, there is no opportunity 
of verifying their character ; supposing them to have been huts, 
they must liave been the dwellings of a very primitive race, prior 
to the Etruscans, for the descrii>tion given of them by Zannoni 

^ Foi* an illn station, see (j-ozzadini, Seavi della Via del Pratello, Bologna, 

Aleuni Se])oleri della Necropoli FeLsinea, 1873. 
p. 20 ; or Scavi Arnoaldi, j). 1*2. 
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indicates a semi-savage tribe, in a veiy low state of culture. 
Professor Brizio, who regards all the ancient cemeteries aiound 
Bologna, with the exception of those at La Certosa and Maiza- 
botto, as Umbrian; takes these hovels, if such they were, for 
the vestiges of the Umbrian town which he supposes to have 
preceded B'elsina on this site. To this view I can raise no 
objection, not having had sufficient experience of the position of 
Umbrian cities to hazard an opinion. But having visited and 
examined every site recognized as Etruscan, with one excep- 
tion, on the otlier side of the Apennines, I feel authorized to 
pronounce the site of Bologna as utterly un-Etruscan. More- 
over, it is impossible to believe that such hovels belonged to the 
people who produced the beautiful bronze sitiilci in the Museum, 
or who had so much aesthetic taste as to decorate their sepulchres 
with choice specimens of Greek ceramic art. In any case, 
supposing them to have been habitations, which is disputed by 
Gozzadiiii and others who saw them, they are not proved to 
have belonged to Eelsina, the metropolis of northern Etruria, 
and cannot be accej)ted as evidence as to the site ot that 
celebrated city.^ 

An interesting deposit of bronzes was brougiit to light in the 
spring of 1877 in the heart of Bologna. In digging a trench near 
the Piazza cli S. Francesco, the labourers came, at the depth of 
six feet, on a large doliuoii or jar, lying beneath the remains of a 
Homan pavement of ojuts Bincatim. The jar was low and flat, 
with a very wide mouth, and was found to contain a multitude of 
articles in bronze, as many as 14,000 in all, packed in the jar in 
the closest manner possible, with a manifest regard to the econo- 
mization of space. A few of the articles appeared uninjured, but 
the greater part were more or less broken, and there can be no 
doubt that these objects had been collected in order to be melted 
dowm and re-cast ; such ancient foundry-deposits having been dis- 
covered in many countries of Europe, and notably in IVance, 
where 61, and in Switzerland, where 6 similar deposits have 
been brought to light, all of very high antiquity.” But this one 
deposit of Bologna surpassed, in the abundance and variety of the 
objects it contained, all those of France and Switzerland put to- 
gether. Of axes alone, of which there were four distinct types, 

^ If they were really dwellings, they time of their occupation of northern Italy, 
might with more reason he assigned to the ^ See Be Mortillet, “La Fonderie de 
Gauls, for they well accord with the de- Lamaud,*” Chantre, “TAge dii Bronze on 
scrij)tion given by Polybius (IL c. 17) of France,” cited by Gozzadini. 
the rude mode of life of that people at the 
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this de]30sit contained 1359, wliile in tlie 67 other foundries 
referred to, they numbered only 177. So with Jthidce ; the 67 
transalpine deposits produced but 7 ; while this of Bologna 
yielded no fewer than 2,897. All of these, save 12, were without 
their pin, and it seems that they must have been sent to the 
foundry for repair ,* for some of the others had already been 
mended, and the pin fastened b^" little rivets. The other articles 
consisted of lance-heads, sickles, chisels, gouges, saws, files, cres- 
cent-shai^ed razors, bracelets, buttons, hooks, horse-bits, iduderce, 
handles to pots, and a variety of other implements, together with 
one rude atteinj^t at the human figure ; the weight of the whole 
reaching 1500 kilograms, or about 29|- cwt. Many of the hatchets 
bore marks of various kinds, and among them the suantilici, or 
footed cross, so often inscribed on the terra-cotta whorls found at 
Hissarlik b}^ Dr. Schliemann. One fact is worth}' of remark, that 
the fractures of these bronze articles, with very few exceptions, 
appear to have been accidental, not intentional, as is the case 
with the similar deposits in other parts of Europe. The common 
practice of breaking the articles to facihtate the fusion of the 
metal, sufficiently accounts for the fiict. The intentional fracture 
of the bronzes and other furniture of the tombs, is a different 
matter, and can only be explained as a funeral rite. 

The Count Gozzadini, to ’whom I am indebted for my informa- 
tion on this subject, ascribes these relics to the i^eriod of transi- 
tion between the age of bronze and that of iron, or even to the 
commencement of the latter, that is, about the tenth or eleventh 
century b.c. which will be nearly coeval with the necropolis of 
Villanova.^ 


Makzabotto. 

I can hardly treat of the Etruscan antirpiities of Bologna 
without some mention of those discovered at Marzabotto, in the 
valley of the Beno, tlie first site on this side of the Apennines 
where such relics were brought to light. It is on record that 
for more than three centuries i)ast, chance discoveries of such 
objects have been made here from time to time, and particularly 
in 1831, but it was not till 1862, when the Gozzadini finds at 
Villanova had excited general interest in the subject, that syste- 
matic excavations were set on foot by the Cavaliere Pompeo Aria, 


Note sur xme Cachctte de Foiideur on dini — read to tlie Institute of France, on 

Fonderie a Bologna, jiai* le Comte J. Oozzji- 2r)th May, 1877. 
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the proprietor of the land. For eight years these researches 
were carried on under the direction of the Count Gozzadini, 
who published an account of his labours in two large quaito 
Yolumes with 87 plates.-^ The fruits of these excavations^ are 
stored on the spot, in the villa oi the C ount Alia, son ot the 
Cavaliere, but in consequence of some legal question still pend- 
ing, tlie}^ are sealed ups and inaccessible to strangers. Such, at 
least, is the answer I have received on three recent visits to 
Bologna, to my frequent inquiries on this subject. 

The ancient site, however, is easy of access, as it lies on the rail- 
road from Bologna to Florence, 27 chiloinMres, or about 1 ( miles, 
from the former city. It occupies an elevated plateau on the 
left bank of the strkam, just above the station of Marzabotto. 
But before reaching this, at the previous station of II Sasso, a 
lofty cliff overhangs the road, pierced with caves which a^'jpear to 
have been Etruscan tombs, and sepulchres undoubtedly of that 
character have been opened in this neighbourhood by Signor 
Comelli ; suggesting the j)rohahle existence of a series oi towuis 
or villages in the lower part of this beautiful valley, from a very 
early period. 

The ancient site above Marzabotto occupies a j^lateau called 
Misano, having a gentle slo^De towards the stream, and ineasiiring 
some 700 metres in length by 310 in breadth. It is intersected 
by numerous low walls constiuicted of jiebbles without mortar, 
from 16 to 24 inches thick, and in general of very shallow 
depth, though in parts sinking as low as 5 feet ; hut the top oi 
these walls lies at the uniform level of ten inches beneath the 
surface. These "walls form a vast net-work of cells of different 
dimensions, varying from 6 to 25 feet in length by 5 to 20 feet 
in width, many of them retaining fragments of a flooring of 
jmhbles, which in some j)laces has been broken through, a fact 
suggestive of exjflorations in past ages. Tavo broad streets, 
about 15 3 ^ards Avide, appear to have crossed the plateau from 
east to Avest, and from north to south; and mingled Avitli the 
cells Avere narroAv and shalloAv trenches, j)ehhle-paATd, lined Avitli 
tiles, and stopped-up at intervals, Avhich are thought to have been 
Avater-courses. 

“ITn’ antica Fecropoli a Marzabotto a pamplilet, ‘‘Ileiiseigneiuents sur Tine 
iiel bolognese, rolazione del Conte Gr. (xozza- ancienne Kdcropole a Marzabotto, ISTl/" 
dini, BoJogna, 1865,’^ and lllteriori to 'wHcii I am cliiefiy indebted for lay 
Scopertc nelF antica Necroi3oli a Marzabotto. description of tins site. 

Bologna, 1870.” He subsequently published 
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In tlie cells was found a vast quantity of coarse pottery in 
fragments, with a few pieces of fine and even of painted ware, 
together with many portions of flat tiles, of which the tombs are 
supposed to have been constructed, for some coffins formed of 
such tiles, which were found intact, contained burnt ashes and 
many small sexmlchral vases. In the cells were also discovered 
handles of pots, small idols, and other articles in bronze, together 
with many specimens of the ces rude of various forms and weights, 
and invariably in each cell one large urn of terra-cotta, often broken, 
which had probably contained the remains of tlie deceased gathered 
from the p.yre, although two such urns were found filled with 
l)ebbles. Ashes and charred bones were scattered on every 
hand ; the soil was black and viscid, as if with the decomposition 
of abundant animal matter, and numerous human skeletons were 
brought to light, some with their ^veapons l3dng by their side. 
Certain well-tombs, which w^ere opened here and there among 
the cells, also contained the skeletons of men mixed with the 
bones of domestic animals in large quantities. 

The question here arises, what were these cells — tombs or 
houses — the abodes of the living or of the dead'? If sepulchres, 
they have no counterpart in any known cemetery on the other 
side of the Apennines, the nearest resemblance to them being 
seen in the Mancini tombs at Orvieto, wdiere the last resting- 
l)laces of the dead are grouped and arranged in streets and blocks, 
precise^ like the habitations of the living. On the one hand it 
ma}’' be urged that the cells are generally too small even for huts, 
that there is no visible means of communication between them, 
that the walls are too shallow and too weak to support a super- 
structure, that the pottery and other articles found within them 
are identical with those discovered in undoubted sepulchres, the 
well-tombs mixed with them for instance, and that the human 
skeletons and burnt bones prove their original purpose to have 
been that of interment. It ma}" be said, on the otlier hand, in 
siqiport of the habitation-theory, that the dwellings of man}’- 
Hindoos at the present day are not more spacious than these 
cells ; that the w^alls wiiich inclose them may have been mere 
partitions between the several huts or houses ; that the abund- 
ance of animal bones, and the comi^arative paucit}- of human 
remains, are suggestive rather of huts than of sepulchres; that the 
articles found within the cells 'were not purely funereal, but must 


® Burton, Etruscan. Bologna, p. 130, 
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liave served tlie inliabitants of the ancient town on this site for 
ornamental, domestic, or %Yarlike purposes, and that no inference 
favourable to the tomb-theory can therefore be drawn from their 
discovery in sepulchres; that the broad avenues paved with slabs 
a metre square can only have been streets, and the smaller 
channels water-courses to supply the houses, or drains to carry 
oft* the sewerage ; and lastljq that the pebble-pavements show a 
remarkable aftinity to the foundations of the terramare, or pre- 
historic palustric villages of Circuinj)adane Italy. The Counts 
Gozzadini and Conestabile, two of the highest authorities in 
Etruscan matters, maintain the seimlchral character of these cells^ 
and look on the plateau of Misano as the necropolis of the ancient 
and nameless town. The Cavaliere Zannoni, followed b}” the 
Abbate Chierici and b}" Cai^tain Burton, regard the cells as the 
dwellings of the early inhabitants, and the site as that ot the 
ancient town. Not having had the advantage of personal exami- 
nation, I cannot ofter an opinion which would have any value, 
and therefore leave the dispute as I find it. 

On an upper 2^1ateau called Misanello there are more of the 
well-tombs already alluded to. They are of various sizes, from 
7 to 33 feet in depth, but instead of being cylindrical they swell 
out below”, the greatest diameter being near the bottom, wdiich is 
sometimes rounded, and then the form is that of a mocking-bird’s 
pendent nest; sometimes pointed, wdien the shape resembles that 
of an ordinary amj)hora. They are lined w’ith small 2 )ebbles 
without mortar, save at the bottom, wdiich is simply sunk in the 
grey marl. They w”ere found to contain human skeletons, some- 
times as many as three, a large urn, vases of bronze and oi terra- 
cotta, sometimes painted, w”ith sundry other objects, notably in 
one instance a tablet of earthenware bearmg an Etruscan inscrip- 
tion. ^ In them w”ere also found the hones of animals in abund- 
ance—- of the ox, sheep, goat, i)ig, deer, fowd, dog, cat, rat, horse. 


^ SeiDiilclires ai)i3roac‘hable by wells, with 
small niclies in their sides for the hands 
and feet, have been found on various sites 
in Etniria Proi^er, as at Ferento (Vol. I. p. 
162), at Aisiiim (Vol. I. p. 223), atChiusi, 
(Vol. II. p. 365) ; but the well or shaft is 
not tlie sepulchre itself, only the means of 
access to it. In the so-called “well- 
tombs ” of Poggio lienzo near the latter 
site, and at Sarteano, the wells are mere 
pits, sunk to the depth of a metre, and 


resemble the ordinary burial-places of Villa- 
nova and La Certosa. There is nothing,, 
so far as I am aware, in Etruria Proper, 
resembling in form these jymtK ftat^rahm 
of Marzabotto. Burton, how'ever q). IIS),. 
cites me to the contrary, but the sepulchral 
pits I have described as existing at Civila 
Casteliana (I. p. 92), are conical or bell- 
shaped, like many of the (4reek tombs at 
Syracuse and (irirgenti hollowed in thei*ock. 
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ass, and bear — a discovery vrliicli Ixas induced some to question 
tlie sepulchral character of these structures, though without 
reason, it appears to me, for the remains of the edible animals 
are accounted for b,y the funeral feasts held annual^ at the 
mouth of the tomb, and the other domestic animals were 
probably slaughtered to accompany their masters to the other 
world, according to the well-known funeral custom of the 
ancients. 

The most remarkable and the richest tombs were on this 
plateau of Misanello. Thirty of these, which were mere mounds 
of pebbles, contained entire skeletons, together with scarabs, 
engraved with oriental or Greek myths. Others constructed of 
large slabs of tufo, arranged so as to form a sort of chest, with 
pointed lid, closel}^ resembling dolmens, also contained skeletons, 
which, like those at La Certosa, were often decorated with orna- 
ments. One hundred and seventy’- of these chest-tombs, opened 
near an artificial pond, contained the remains of the pyre, to- 
gether with articles of various descriptions, but particular!}^ 
painted vases ; also other vases of bronze, alabaster, and glass, 
mirrors and idols in bronze, and gold ornaments. Notwithstand- 
ing the presence of this sepulchral furniture, all these tombs had 
been ransacked of old, save one small one, which had escaped 
the riflers, and contained no fewer than fifty-seven objects in 
gold. On the top of these tombs were found either small 
columns, or spheroidal masses of stone ; stelre or semata to mark 
the site of the graves. 

One monument at Misanello is remarkable. It is a mass of 
tufo masonry, nearly 4 feet in height, and about 33 feet square, 
carved with mouldings in the severe Tuscan style, like the base- 
ments of tumuli at Casre, Tarquinii, and Yulci, with the difference 
of being square instead of circular. Count Gozzadini sees in 
this relic the substruction of a grand sepulchre with a flight of five 
steps leading to the platform, for the annual celebration of the 
sUicernia, Cavaliere Zannoni, on the contrary, takes it for the 
basement of a temple, a view confirmed by the discovery on the 
spot of fragments of columns, and of a multitude of tiles and 
anfefix(c, many of the latter decorated with palmetto leaves, and 
a few" with human faces, all in relief and coloured. The tiles 
retained traces of polychrome decox’ation on the portions only 
that w"ere left exposed. 

As to the sepulchral fuimiture on this site, I can say nothing 
beyond wiiat I learn from Count Gozzadini’s description. lie 
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mentions one siah-stela, like those from La Certosa, bearing the 
relief of a female figure of archaic nif, making a libation before 
putting the cup to her lips. But there are fifteen cippi ot tuto, 
nith architectural mouldings resembling those at Norchia am 
Vulci. Fragments of painted vases, chiefly hylilces, kelchce, sicyplu, 
with both black and red figures, are abundant. There is a large 
two-handled bowl, whose body is formed of two heads, niouldecl 
and coloured to the life, probably representing Dionysos and 
Cora This Hellenic pottery marks the chest or cofter-hke 
tombs, in which it was chiefly found, as contemporary with those 
of La Certosa. One fragment beai-s a Greek legend incording the 
name of the potter. On the foot of a black vase is inscribed the 
word “ ucius,” in Etruscan characters; and on a broken tablet ot 
terra-cotta, found in a well-tomb, was the imperfect inscrip- 
tion “ • • MRUS,” suiiposed to have been “Umrus, or Isrus, 
a family name. These, with the epigraph “ atjrssa ” on 
are the' only ancient inscriptions discovered in this necropolis. 

Other objects in terra-cotta of more primitive character are 
whorls, cylinders, and perforated disks, Mce those found ^at 
Yillanova, and in other early transapennine cemeteries. But 
the gi’eater part of the sepulchral furnitm-e here discovered inaiks 
a much later period. The bronzes are abundant, aiul comprise 
two ribbed dste, like those found at La Certosa— vases ot Etruscan 
forms, some adorned with reliefs, others with incised designs ^ 
mirrors with foliated adornments — a himtlred little figures ot 
idols, from tombs of all descriptions — tivo of large size ot female 
divinities, probably Persephone or Elpis— one of later date, of a 
negro boy naked, bearing a pot on liis shonldei a gionp of bJais 
and Yenns, six inches high ; he armed with helmet, cuirass, and 
spear; she draped in a talaric chiton, and himation, ofiering him a 
■phialL “ In this group,” says Count Oozzadini, “ Etruscan art 
shows the progress it had made in imitating the perfection of 
Hellenic art.” There is also a votive leg in high relief, of such 
beauty, that it might he taken for the production of a Greek 
chisel ; a bull’s head, finely modelled, and some thousands of 
shapeless pieces of bronze, the current money of early times, vith 
one solitary specimen of the css sir/natum, a mass of rectangular 
form. 

There are, moreover^, Bracelets of Bronze, as well as of iron and 


^ This group, roproclucecl in bronze and of a conspicuous object to travellers passing 
a large size, is set up in the grounds of the by the railroad beneath. 

Aria Villa, at Marzabotto, where it forms 
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silver, lance-lieads and otlier weapons of both bronze and iron ; 
the articles in iron seeming more abundant than those of the 
finer metal. There are objects in alabaster, bone, and glass, and 
jewellery of gold in no small quantity, among them two necklaces 
which display all the elegance, richness^ and inimitable workman- 
ship of Etruscan jewelleiy ; almost all from the coffer-like tombs 
alread}^ mentioned. 

Besides the aforesaid articles, as many as twenty-four skulls 
were exhumed on this spot, which have been pronounced by 
anthropologists to be of the Umbrian type. Yet the monumental 
evidence furnished by the artificial and artistic remains is so 
strongl}" in favour of an Etruscan origin, that we may confi- 
dently pronounce this nameless town to have been Etruscan. 
As the Greek vases found in its sepulchres belong to the third 
and the fourth centuries of Home, with which epoch the better 
bronzes^ are in full accordance, we may safely refer the antiquities 
found at Marzabotto to the latest days of Etruscan independence 
north of the Apennines, wEich came to an end on the invasion of 
the Boian Gauls, at the beginning of the fourth century n.c.® 


In reviewing the recent discoveries at Bologna, we cannot fail 
to arrive at the conclusion that the contemporary civilization of 
Felsina was veiy inferior to that of Etruria Proper. Certain 
facts are j^rominent. That the highest development of that civili- 
zation was attained during the third and fourth centuries of 
Borne is proved by the Greek painted vases of tliat period, found 
in multitudes in certain of the cemeteries, and the S3nichronous 
improvement visible to some extent in the local art. No Greek 
vases of the earlier, or Asiatic, style have been yet disinterred ; 
none, so far as I have seen, of the Decadence ; so that the vases 
found in these tombs indicate the iieriod between 550 and 400 
B.c,; tlie latter date nearly coinciding with the conquest of 
Etruscan Felsina by the Boian Gauls. They show also the date 
of the commercial intercourse of these northern Etruscans with 
Greece, which may have been through the I^mhrian ports of 
Eavemia and Ariniinium, or even through Spina and Atria, or it 
may have been, and more probably ^vas, indirect through Etruria. 

Tlie (late of tlte invasion of the Boian Veii. Com. Nexios ap. Plin. III. 21. Li^T" 
Oanls is fixed by tlicir flestrnction of Mel- also represents the invasion of ITortliem 
pura, an important city north of the Bo, Italy hy the Boian Gauls as earlier than 
which took place in the year $53 {396 B.c.) that of the Senones, who besieged Clusiuin 
on the very day that Caraillus captured and destroyed Eoine. V. 35. 
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Tlie incongruity, already noticed, as existing between these beau- 
tiful works of Hellenic art and the rude pottery and bronzes 
found with them, an incongruity but faintly maidced on the other 
side of tlie Apennines, piwes that at the period in question, the 
Felsineans were far behind their brethren in Etruria I roper, with 
whom they appear to have had little intercourse prior to the third 
century of Rome. Contemporaiy with the painted vases wei'e 
the sWb-stcl^, the most characteristic works of Etruscaii trans- 
apennine art, and the bronze date a covdoni. But uothnig has 
vet been discovered like the archaic relief-bearing cipjn ot Chinsi 
and Perugia; like the hiicehero ware with its quaint oriental 
figures in relief; nothing like the primitive seated statue-iims 
of fetid limestone, like the painted male statue of the Casuccini 
collection, or the enthroned Proserpines, or the grotesque cano^ii 
of Chinsi and its neighbourhood; nothing like the bronze, and 
marble portraits from tlie Isis tomb at Viilei. All these belong 
to an earlier period of Etruscan ai-t, which at Felsina is repie- 
sented by coarse hand-made pottery with geometrical decorations, 
or rude attempts at animal life scratched or stamped^ on the 
uno-lazed clay. The only specimen of the plastic arts of Felsina 
which can compete with the best toreutic works of Cisa]ienniiie 
Etruria is the situlcc in the IMuseo Civico ; hut as this stands 
alone among a multitude of ruder bronzes, we might regard it as 
an importation, if it had not the choice bronzes of Maizabotto 
to keep it comiiany. Yet the earliest works of ceramic and 
toreutic art, as weU'as the mode of their sepulture, revealed hy 
the Benacci and Villanova diggings, show so close an affinity , 
amoiuiting even to identity, with those of the most primiti^e 
cemeteries of Etruria, at Chiusi and Sarteano for example, that 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that they belonged to one and 
the same people. “Who were that people?” is the question. 
Were they the Etruscans, or some race that preceded them? 
Professor Biizio takes them to have been Umbrians, and regards 
Eelsina as originally an Umbrian city, occupying' the site of 
Bologna, and all the cemeteries around it, with the exception of 
those of La Certosa and Mai-zabotto which he admits to he 
Etruscan, as the burial-places of that primitive Italian peopk; 
befoi’e their conquest by tlie Etruscans.® He thinks tliat the 
several cemeteries jirove that at the eai’liest pieriod these 

^ For Ills Tiews on tliis siiTiject I am in- Pcr$cveT<xuzc(> of Milan, of Slst of Marcii, 
'debted to liis papers on ‘‘Gli Umbri nella 1st, 4t3i, ancl Ttli of April, lb77» 
regione Circumpadaiia, ” pnblislied in the 
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Umbrians buried their dead just without their walls, and 
gradualty extended their interments, which show a somewhat 
less primitive character as they recede from the city, till, at the 
time of their conquest by the Etruscans, their cemeteries had 
reached the lands to which the names of Arnoaldi and La 
Oertosa are now attached. According to his view, the Etruscans 
on their conquest, finding the ground unsuited to the excavation 
of caves, adopted the same mode of sepulture as their jDre- 
decessors, only substituting quadrangular coffer-tombs for the 
pits or wells of the Umbrians. He founds his argument mainly 
on the identity in character of the j)ottery and bronzes found in 
the earliest cemeteries of Bologna, with those of the similar well- 
tombs of Poggio Kenzo and Sarteano, with the primitive x^ottery of 
other sites in Etruria, and also of the Alban Mount and on its 
utter dissimilarity to that universally recognized as Etruscan, 
especially that designated hiccchero ; the difference being not one 
of x^eriod merely, nor even of stage of culture, but of essential 
■style, marking a distinct x>^ox)le. He observes truly that the 
■several styles of art of the same race at different x^ei’iocls are 
bound to one another like the links of a chain ; and he maintains 
that it is impossible for a x^eox')le, after having wrought out a style 
of x')ottery which had acquired among them a sacred and ritual 
character, to abandon it of a sudden, and adopt another style of 
a totall}^ different character. ‘‘A x')eoxffe may modify, develox^e, 
X’>erfect, but can never utterly cast aside its own arts and in- 
dustry, because in such a case it would deny its own individuality. 
When we find, therefore, between two styles of art so many and 
such strong!}" x^i*<^i^o^T-i^ced discrepancies, that it becomes impos- 
sible to x)erceive the most remote analogy between them, it is not 
enough to attribute such diversities to a difference of age, or stage 
of culture; we can only ascribe them to distinct races/’ The 
X^eoxffe then whose sexmlchral remains show them to have x^i'eceded 
the Etruscans on both sides of the Ax')ennines, he takes to have 
been the Umbrians, who, history tells us, wnre conquered by 
the Pelasgi, who in their turn "were driven out by the Etruscans. 


^ He refers to tlie pots of tlie same 
description preserved in the (xregonan 
Museum (wi supm^ i:). 488), which, how- 
42ver, hear no indication of tiie precise site 
on which each was found, hut are said to 
have come from the excavations made at 
Cciwetri, Vulci, Orte, and Bomarzo, be- 
tween 1828 and 1839. There are also 
^similar pots in the same Museum, found 
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with the hut-urns of the Alhan Mount. 
Ho states also that he has seen similar 
pottery at Oornoto, in the x)osise*^s5ion of 
the Ganonigo ]\Iarzi, which was found in a 
well-tomb on that ancient site. For the 
early wai‘e of the same character in the 
Etx'uscan Museum at Florence, see Pc 
of this volume. 


H If 
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This view of the earlj cemeteries of Bologna appears to involve 
that of the comparatively recent coiiq[nest by the Etruscans of tliis- 
transapennine region, for as these cemeteries have yielded none 
of the earl}" works of that people, not a fragment of relieved 
IjuGchei'o, nor a single Greek vase which can be assigned with cer- 
tainty to the former half of the sixth century b.c., the Etruscan 
invasion cannot be dated earlier than the third centui} of Eoine* 
If Felsina had received an Etruscan colony at a more remote period, 
it is difficult to account for the cessation of intercourse with the 
mother-country up to the date specified, an intercourse \vliicli the 
identity in the modes of burial and in the sepulchral furniture 
of the primitive inhabitants on both sides of the Apennines, 
proves to have existed in a previous age. Had that intercourse 
been maintained, Eelsina would have kept better pace with 
Etruria in culture; she would have received the early as well 
as the later works of art of her mother-land, and wmuld have 
been supplied with Greek vases of the First or Asiatic period, as 
well as have betrayed the influence of Hellenic archaic art on her 
own j)i’^^kictions at an earlier period than the third century of 
Eome. 

We have given one view of this question. Count Giancaiio* 
Conestabile, while aclmowiedging that the civilization revealed 
in the monuments of Villanova and the other early cemeteries- 
of Bologna is inferior to that of Etruria Proper in the height- 
of her domination, and though he perceives analogies in the 
artistic productions of both lands, yet inclines to a Pelasgic 
origin for these early monuments, and prefers to designate them 
by the generic and safer term of ancient Italic.'' Count 
Gozzadini, who contends for their Etruscan character, admits 
the inferiority of this transapennine civilization, but accounts' 
for it by the comparatively late i)eriod at wdiich the Eelsinians 
were first subjected to the influence of Hellenic art. Their 
early sepulchral monuments exhibit them in an ascending phase, 
as not yet having reached the apogee of them culture. Yet 
they had already attained great skill in the working of bronze, 
wdiich, as he observes, was one of the salient 2')omts of Etruscan 
art. And their civilization was so far advanced that they could 
send ornaments in that metal, esi)ecially to distant lands, 

as we are authorised to believe from the discovery of identical 
objects even on the othei’ side of the Alj)s. These fihulce are 
very numerous, and display a great variety of remarkable and 
even extravagant forms; yet such as Villanova has yielded in 
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bronze, .you find in gold in the Etruscan Museum of Florence, 
in the Gregorian Museum, and Barberini collection, at Eome, 
and in silver in the Museo Civico of Bologna. ''Are we to 
believe,” asks Gozzadini, “that all these various forms have 
passed from one people to another, from the Pelasgians or 
Umbrians to the Etruscans, rather than that they have been 
preserved by the same people from the earliest times ? ” 

Moreover, bronzes and j)ottery of the same character as those 
of Villanova have been found together with those of the j)ure 
Etruscan tyi^e, in the Arnoaldi diggings, at La Certosa, and at 
II Sasso in the Keno valley, and still more notably in the tombs 
at the Arsenal, where the art and culture of the Yillanova 
period are mingled with, and encased, as it were, in the art 
and culture indisputably Etruscan, and of a period not earlier 
than the third century of Borne. If all the monuments of the 
Villanova type are Pelasgic, or Umbrian, where are those of 
early Etruscan times ? — a most puzzling question if we take for 
granted, as Count Gozzadini appears to do, that Felsina w'’as 
founded by the Etruscans some twelve centuries before Christ.^ 
The question appears to me to hinge on the date of the 
Etruscan conquest of the country north of the Apennines, and 
of the foundation of the Twelve Cities of Etruria Circumpadana. 
AVe have no historical records to guide us to a safe conclusion 
on this point ; little more than the traditions preserved by 
Servius. Count Conestabile refers this conquest to the twelfth 
century b.c. or even earlier, and considers the products of the 
Scavi Benacci and of Villanova to mark an antiquity of nine or 
ten centuries n.c. If this chronology be correct, there can be no 
reason wdiy these relics should be ascribed to the Pelasgi or 
Umbri, rather than to the Etruscans. Ancient traditions cer- 
tainly favour the remote antiquity of this conquest, and make 
the foundation of Felsina coeval with that of Perusia.^ But are 


^ For Ooiiaat Gozzadiiii’s arguments on 
tills subject, to whicli I fear I liave liardly 
done justice in the text, see his Mors de 
Clieval Italiques, 

'** Bervius (ap. Yirg. 3in. X. 198) records 
two traditions ; one, that Ocuas, son or 
hrotlier of Auletes, or Aulestes, who huilt 
Periisia, founded Cesena, or Bononia, and 
fortified l^Iantua and other castles; the 
other, that Mantua was huilt by Tai'chon, 
the brother of Tyrrhenus, The only his- 
torical data we have on this subject we 


find in Livy (V. 38, 34), who tells us that 
the (tauls on their first invasion of Italy in. 
the time of Tarquinius Priscus encountered 
and defeated the Etruscans near the river 
Ticinus, two centuries before their siege of 
Clusiuin and capture oE Rome. He also 
asserts that the Twelve Cities of Northern 
Etruria were so many colonies of the 
Twelve of Etruria Proper, giving us reason 
to believe that Felsina was founded by a 
colony from Yolsinii. His statements, as 
well as the traditions recorded by Servius, 
N K 2 
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they to he trusted ? Are vague traditions to be received with 
as much confidence as monumental documents? The earliest 
pottery of the Felsinean cemeteries is of a very rude and 
primitive character, contemporary, in type at least, with the 
most ancient ware found in Etruria, and in Latium. But rude 
and primitive art is not necessarily indicative of a high antiquity ; 
though it is a jDroof of a low civilization. In this case, so far as 
we can learn from the excavations as yet made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bologna, the native art appears to have remained 
stationary for centuries, or to have made little j)rogress, until it 
suddenly encountered the superior culture of the Etruscan state, 
elevated and refined by the influences of Hellenic art, in the 
tliird century of Eoine. In Etruria, on the contrary, whether 
the i)rimitive pottery of the well-tombs was Etruscan or 
Umbrian, it seems soon to have given place to more highly 
developed forms, and never commits the anachronism of re- 
appearing in conjunction with works of more advanced art. If 
the Etruscan conquest of these transapennine regions were as 
early as Conestabile surmises, how are we to explain the com- 
plete separation between the mother-country and her colony of 
Felsina up to the third centuiy of Eome, which the sepulchral 
monuments of that colony attest ? 

I confess that the balance of probability at present appears to 
me to incline to the Umbrian theory of Brizio, though that 
theory involves the comparatively recent conquest and settle- 
ment of Etruria Circmnpadana. Further researches, it is to be 
hoped, will throw light on these points, and clear up the mists 
which now obscure the true date and character of the early 
antiquities of Bologna. 

are directly opposed to the German theory of their occupation of the Po-vale, prior to 
of the ithrstian origin of the Easena, and their conquest of Cisai)ennine Etruria. 
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Apollo, his temple on Soracte, i. 128, 129; 
colossal statue of, on the Palatine, Ixxiv. ; 
head of, on a shield, ii. 442; repi;esented 
with the Muses, 462 ; seated on the Delphic 
tripod, 464 ; with Cassandra, 468 
Apulj or Aplu, Etruscan names of Apollo, i. 

Ivii. ; on a mirror, ii. 483 
Aqua Yira, i. 122 
Aqua) Apollinares, i. 60, 234 

Gmretes, i. 228, 234 

Passeris, i. 157, 176 

Taiiri, i. 299 ; ii. 18 

Aqueduct on the Ponte della Badia, i. 443 
Aquenses, ii. 18 

Ara della Eegina, i. 426, See Tarquinii 
iri’a Mutim, i. 57 

Arch, date of its invention, i. Ixvii., 266 ; 
practised by the Etruscans, Ixvii., 39, 160 ; 
ii. 145, 338, 339, 401, 451 ; found in con- 
nection with polygonal masonry in Greece 
and Asia, i. Ixvii. : ii. 250 ; approxiniatioii 
to the principle of, i. 38 ; ii. 407 ; pseudo- 
arches, i. Ixviii., 223, 242, 265 ; ii. 42, 124, 
132, 410 

of Augustus, ii. 418. See Perugia 

Aechitectitre, Etruscan, i. Ixiv. 202 ; imi- 
tated by the Koinans, 99, 157; painted, 
Ixv. 313, 315, 393, 398 ; ii. 10 ; to be learned 
from tombs, i. Ixv., 241 
Arcliitrave of cimeifonii blocks, i. 159; ii. 
150 

Ardea, ancient walls of, i. 60 
Arezzo, ii. 379; inns, 380; its w'all three 
tunes destroyed, 392 ; not of Etruscan con- 
struction, 3J^2 ; excavations at, 383 ; Museo 
Pubblico, SSo-d89 ; not the site of the Etrus- i 
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can city, 389 ; but of one of the Homan 
colonies, 393; discovery of ancient walls 
near, 390. See ArretiVm 
Argonauts in Etruria, ii. 236 
Ariadne, i. 405 

Aril, Etruscan name of Atlas, ii. 482 
Ariosto, his pictures from Eti uscuii tombs, i. 
335 


Arlcna, i. 489 

Ami-chaii’s of rock, in tombs, i. 


239, 240, 256, 


Armenia, pit-huts of, analogous to Etruscan 
tombs, i. 278 

Armenian language, its supposed affinity to 
the Etiiiscaii, i. 1. 

Armour, Etruscan, i. 37, 253, 413 ; ii. 102, 476 
Ariia, ii. 425 
Arniuc, i. 439 
Arno, ii- 69, 75, 109 

Arnoaldi, excavations of, at Bologna, ii._520 ; 

slabs with inseriprions, 530; pottery, 530 
Arpiiram, walls of, i. 80 
AiiRETiUM, i. Ixxiv.; ii. 379; wine of, 380; 
history, 380 ; one of the Twelve, 380 ; tlirec 
lloman colonics of, 381, 389 ; potter}-, 85, 
383, 384; of Homan, not Etruseau manu- 
facture, 384 ; found on other site.s, 373, 3S4 ; 
walls of brick, 382 ; necropolis, 384 ; coins, 
385; site not yet detcrniiuod, 390, 393. 

Arezzo 

Arretium Fidens, ii. 371, 381, 389, 393 

Julium, ii. 381, 389, 393 

Arringatorc, or Orator, statue (*f tlie, ii. 95 
Arsenal, at Bologna, seavi at, ii. 533 
Arsiaii wood, i. 243, 422 
Art, Etruscan, styles of. i. Ixxii. ; pla.stio arts, 
Ixx. Ixxiii. ; ‘toreutic, Ixxiii; sculptural, 
Ixxv. ; on searabei, Ixxvi. ; in jewellery, 
Ixxxi. ; on mirrors, Ixxviii. ; ill ptdnled 
tombs, Ixxxiv. ; on vasc.s, I.x.xkvL 
Artena, site of, lost, i. 284 
Aruspex, bead of, on coin.s, ii. 63., 65; figure 
of, in bronze, 478 ; in fresco, 507 
Aryballos, form.s of, i. exxiv. 

Ascolia, game of, in an Etruscan tomb, ii. 
342 

Ash-chests, ii. 90, 162.^^ ArpTniH 
Asinalunga, tombs at, ii. 373 
Askos, forms of, i. ex.xv. 

Aspendus, theatre of, i. 161 
Assos, reliefs from, i. 391, 416; ii. 352 
As.syrian analogie.s in Etruscan art, i. lx.xi. ; 
ii. 315, 362, 490, 503 

Astragali, or knuckle-bom ‘s in tombs, ii. 190 
Astroiic, tombs near the, ii. 359, 364 
Astronomical science of Etruria, i. Ixii. 
Atalaiita, ii. 430 ^ 

Athens, size of, i. 15; ancient puvcimmt at, 
ii. 118; vases of, i, x(;i. xciii. c. 

Athletes, ii. 333, 473 

Atreus, treasury of, i. 268, 380 ; ii. 151. 155 
Atria, an Etruscan town, i, xxix. AVv? Adria 
Atrium in Etruscan liouscs, i, ixv. ; siiown in 
tombs, 238, 256 ; ii. 340, 350 
Atropos, ii. 430 
Augurs, i 333; ii. S07 
Augury, Etruscan skill in, i. xliL 
Augustine, St., legend of, i. 432 
Aules, ii. 434 

Aininia, ancient name for Satumia, ii, 2B5 
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AUllORA. 

Aurora, called Tliesan by tlie Etruscans, i. 
Iviii. ; ii. 482 ; rising from the sea, 1G4 ; 
driving her quaclricja^ 483 ; mourning over 
her son Meiiinon, 466 ; carrying his corpse, 
on a mirror, 481 
Aiisar, ii. 70 

Aventine, singular tomb on the, i. 392 
Avvolta, Sig. C., i. 304, 340, 385, 389; his 
warrior- tomb, 388 
Axes in bronze, ii. 516, 531, 536 
Axia, Castcllum, i. 184 
Aztecs, their computation of time, i. Ixii. 


B. 

Babe, Etruscan figure of, swaddled, ii. 188, 
459; bodies, not burnt, 459 
Baccano, extinct crater of, i. 4, 55 ; lake of, 
56, 59 ; inn, 55 

Bacchic, rites introduced into Etruria, i. 324 ; 
scenes in Etruscan tombs, 324, 326, 365 ; 
on vases, xciii. ci. 39 ; ii. 471, 473 
Bacchus, the Etruscan, i. Ivii. ; in a galley, i. 
409 

, the Ilorned or Heboii, i. 401, 403, 

406, 407, 415 ; ii. 366, 40 i, 476 

, the Indian, in an Etruscan tomb, i. 385 

• j — and Ariadne, ii. 431 

Baeciaeciaiio, well-tombs at, ii. 365 
Bacuc(;o, Le Casaeco di, i. 156; supposed site 
of Aquae Passeris, 157 
Badiola, ii. 263 
Ibiglioni) Count, ii. 4's5 
Bagnaja,i. 173 

Bagiiorea, ii. 26, 39 ; quarries at, 39 
Bag’iii di Eerrata, i. 299 

della liogina, h. 253 

di Boseli'e, ii. 225 

del Sasso, i. 228, 234 

- — - di Satuniia, ii. 288 

dello Serpi, ruins of, i. 157 

di Yicarello, i. 60 ; ii. 496 

Bagno Secco, at Satuniia, ii. 278 
Baldclli, ontlie tombs of Cortona, ii. 284, 409 
Balneum liegis, ii. 26, 39. See Bagnorea 
Banditaccia, i. 237. See C.'EitE 
Banquets, Etruscan, depicted on walls of 
tombs, i. 247, 306, 313, 314, 316, 319, 337, 
346, 348, 357,' 358, 373, 394, 396, 398, 400; 
ii. 51, 56, 325, 343; represented in the 
recumbent figures on sarcophagi and unis, 

i. 475, 477; ii. 90, 179, 305, 438; on a 
steie, 112; on a slab, 315; on vases, 470 *, 
expressive of glorification and apotheosis, i. 
322, 477 ; ii. 326 ; women at, i. 309 ; by 
lamplight, 248, 308 ; Homan, 310 

Barbers, introduced into Italy, i. 381; ii. 112 
Bargagli, Cav., Eti*usean unis of, ii. 304 
Basilicata, vases of, i. xav. 

Bas.sanello, i. 120 

Bussano, i. 145 ; lake of, 142 

Batlis, am'icnt, i. 157, 176, 194, 228, 234, 299 ; 

ii. 150, 202, 200 
Buth-sc{nH‘S on vasc's, ii. 473 
Bazziehelli, Sig. G., discovers ^ftusania, L 188 ; 

his eolh'ctnni at Viterbo, 153 
Beard, not a safe h'st (yf tbe antniuity of Etrus- 
can monuments, i. 381 ; ii. 112, 187 
Begoe, tlie nympb, i. Ixiv., 478; ii. 112 
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Belmonte, i. 57 
Beloria, ii. 200, 201 
Bcnacei, scavi, ii. 531 

Benches of rock in tombs, i, 37, 171, 181, 218, 
244, 247, 250, 275, 277; ii 352 
Beni Hassan, alphabetical tomb of, ii. 133 
Betham, Sir William, i. xxxix, ; his compass, 
ii. 105 ; interpretation of Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, 171, 424; on the bilingual inscrip- 
tion in the Grotta Ahliiniii, answered by 
Verniiglioli, 441 
Bcttolle, ii. 373 

Bibbona, an Etruscan site, ii. 89, 202 
Bieda, the ancient Blera, i. 207 ; ancient 
bridges at, 209, 213 ; roads sunk in the 
rock, 209, 210, 214 ; necropolis, 208, 214 — 
218; Duke of, 210 

S. Giovanni di, i. 218 

Biers of bronze, i. 267 ; ii. 361, 475 
Biga, in painted tombs, i. 308, 317, 372, 374: 
ii. 51, 54, 323,^ 331, 342; on urns, ii. 177; 
OR afchc, 520, 521 

, Homan, in the Gregorian IMuseiini, ii. 

481 ; in the Capitol lyhiscum, 493 
Bilingual inscription in the Museo Civico 
of Chiiisi, ii. 306 ; in the Eeposito do’ Dei, 
343; at Chianeiano, 370; at Arezzo, 384, 
388 ; in the Grotta ^’■olunni, 440 ; in the 
Gregorian !Museum, 456 
Bill Tepo, i. 388, 454 

Birch, Dr., on ancient pottery, i. evi. cxvi. 
cxviii. exxi. 

Birds in the hands of female statues, i. 460 ; 
ii. 343 

of divination, ii, 175, 381 

Bisellium in the Etruscan Museum of the 
Capitol, ii. 493 ; on the Certosa eitula, 525 
Bisentino, isle of, i. 494 ; ii. 30 
Blayds, l^tr. , wonderful Jihala once in possession 
of, ii. 485 

Blera, i. 207. See Bieda 
Boar- hunts on Etruscan monuments, i. 308, 
372, 397 ; ii. 175, 462 

Boar of Calydon, on Etruscan urns or vases, 
ii. 93, 113, 175, 424, 447, 465 
Boats, Etruscan, i- 312 

Boccanera, Sig., discovers the Grotta delle 
Lastre Dipinte,^ i. 257 

Boian Gauls, their conquest of Etruscan Eel- 
sina, ii. 510, r543 

Bologna, ii. 509 ; an Etruscan city, 510; ex- 
cavators of its necropolis, 512 ; Villanova, 
512 — 517; early Etruscan origin, 517; Da 
Certosa, 517 — ol9 ; tombs, 518 ; Museo 
Civico, 519 ; the fifvke or tombstones, 519 ; 
cinerary urns, 522 ; tombs and their occu- 
pants, .523; the Situhi^ 523 — 5‘26; Greek 
pottery, 527; Scavi Arnoaldi, 529; Scavi 
Bonacci, 531; Be Luca, 532 ; deli’ Arsenale, 
533; Malvasia-Tortorclli, 534; S. Dome- 
I nico, 535; foundry-deposit, 536; Marza- 
l)otto, 537 ; Misano, 538 ; ilisanello, 540 ; 
Umbrian theory of Brizio, 544; Etruscan 
theory of Gozzadini, 546 
Bolsena, roads to, ii. 18 ; not the site of 
Etrus(*un Yolsinii, 23 ; researches of Golini 
21; Homan remains at, 24 — 26; miracle 
of, 28 ; inn, 28. See Yolsinii 

, Luke of, an extinct crater, ii. 29 

1 llouting islands, 29 
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BOMAllZO. 

Bomakzo, Etruscan to>\Ti in the neighbour" 
hood of, i. 165; accommodation at, 165; 
ancient name unlcnown, 166 ; excavations, 
167; tombs open, 167 — 171; bronze shield, 
171 ; pot inscribed with the^^Etimsean 
alphabet, 172 ; reliefs in bronze, ii. 486 
Bonibylios, foms of, i. cxxt. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, i. 446. JSee Canino, Prince 
of 

family portraits of, i. 469 

Bone, Eti'uscan. articles in, ii. 496 

Bononia, ii. 510 

Books, Etruscan ritual, i. Ixi. 

Borghetto, ruins at, i. 139 
Borgo, il, ii. 134 

Unto, ii. 121 

Borselli, I)r., vases of, ii. 366 
Boncranion, an architectural ornament, i. 104. 
Boustrophedon inscription in. Etruscan, ii. 
318 ; in Greek, 489 

Boxers depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 317, 
364, 378, 399 ; ii. 324, 332, 342 ; Etruscan, 
exhibited in Borne, i. 70 
Bracoiano, extinct crater, i. 4 
, lake of, i. 59 ; ancient toAvn en- 
gulfed in, 59 

Braccio, Tuscan, its agreement with ancient 
measures, i. 66 j ii. 339, 408 
Bracelets, gold, in Etruscan tomb, ii. ^28; 
Gaulish, found'on a hill-slope, 130 ; of iron 
and bronze, 515 

Braneliidm, statnes on the Sacred "Way,!!. 314 
Braim, Er. E., on the bronzes of Monte Fal- 
terona, ii. 110; on the Etruscan Chamn, 
191 — 193; on a relief with the device of 
Vetulonia, 273 ; on the tomb of Porsena, 
348 ; on the urns of Cetona, 360 ; on his 
vase of Admetus and Alcostis, i. ci. ; his 
death, ii. 128 
Braziers, ii. 80, 481, 488 
Breast-garlands, i. 394, 476 
Breast-plate of gold, i. 268, 269 ; ii. 485 
Bricks, antiquity of, i. 13; in the walls of 
AiTotium, ii. 382 

Brick-work, imitation of, in Grotta Sergardi, 
iu. 410 

Bridges, of wood and stone, i. 14; natural, 
439, 501 ; ruins of ancient, at Yen, 10, 13, 
14 ; at Falleri, 97; at Yulci, 447 ; at Bieda, 
209, 213 ; Boman, 62, 142 ; ii. 238 ; at Santa 
Marinella, i. 294; arched at Xerokampo, 
near Sparta, i. Ixvii; ii. 250 
British Museum, copies of paintings in 
Eti'usean tomhs, i. 320, 325, 326, 327, 368, 
374, 448, 465 ; sarcophagus from Bomarzo, 
i. 170; sarcophagus of terra-cotta from 
Cervetri, i, 280; bronzes from M. Ealte- 
rona, ii. 11 1 ; head of Hypnos from Perugia, 
425 ; reliefs in silver from Perugia, 427 
Brizio, Sig. E., on tile-paintings, i. 258 ; on 
the tombs of Tarquinii, 312, 318, 376, 377; 
on the 8%t%Ua at Bologna, ii. 525 ; on the 
Greek rases found at Bologna, 528; his 
Umbrian theory, 536, 544 
Brolio, ii. 87, 373 ^ ^ 

Bronze, Etruscan skill in working, i. Ixxiii. ; 

group of Yenus and Cupid, 415 
Bronzes at Viterbo, i. 154 ; of Bomarzo, 171 ; 
of Cervetri, 267 ; of Corneto, 406, 411, 413, 
415 ; of Yulci, 460 ; in the Museum of Eio- 
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rence, ii. 86, 102 ; of M. Falterona, 111 ; 
of Yolterra, 189 ; of Cliiusi, 309 ; of Cor- 
tona, 401 ; of Penigna, 426 ; in the Gre- 
gorian Museum, 475 ; in the Ivirchenan 
Museum, 496—503 ; of Bologna, 515, 523, 
526, 530—537 ; of Marzabotto, 542 ; from 
the Tyrol, i. xxxvii. 

Brunn, I)r. H., on vases found in Etruscan 
tombs, i. xc. ; on Etruscan wall-paintings 
at Yeii, i. 38 ; on the tombs of Tarquinii, 
334, 340, 368, 370, 375, 381 ; on the figures 
in tile-paintings, 260 ; on a bronze group, 
415 ; on the incongruity of the native art 
in Etruria, 280 ; on chiaro oma-o in Etrus- 
can paintings, ii. 60; on the Toniba del 
Colle Casuccini, 327 ; on the ]\Ioiikey-tonib 
at Chiusi, 335 ; on a sarcoidiagus at Perugia, 
433; on the beard as a test of antiquity, 

i. 381 ; on the Vulciun frescoes, ii. 508 
Bruschi, Grotta, i. 412. 

Museo, i. 406. See Miisco 

Bueeliero, Etruscan, or black pottery, i. cv. ; 

ii. 47, 75—80, 318 ; how baked, 307 
Bucci, Sig., excavations of, i. 299 ; his shop 

at Civita Veccliia, 299.^ 

Buceelli, Palazzo, relics in, ii. 371 
Buche delle Fate, at Ficsole, ii. 123 ; at Popii- 
lonia, 219 

dei Saracini, ii. 157 

Bulicame, i. 57, 176 ^ ^ .. -r. 

Bulla), -worn by Etruscan boys, i. 354 ; ii. 479 
Bull-fights on Etruscan urns, ii. 175 
Bulls with human heads, ii. 3GB 
Bunbury, Mr., on ancient masonry in Etruria, 
i. 66, 291 ; on the walls of liusellie, ii. 227 ; 
on Cosa, 260 

Bnnsen, Biiroii, on Etruscan mirrors, i. lx.xx. ; 
on vases, xciii., 463 ; on the tombs of Tar- 
qninii, 376 ; on Volsiiiii, ii. 23 ; on poly- 
gonal wails in Italy, 257 
Buonarroti, Etruscan inscriptions seen b}', 
i.63, 119; ii. 112 

Palazzo, warrior in, ii. 106, 125, 

188 

Burial of the corpse entire, i. 27 ; in armour, 
37, 253, 388, 413; wdtliin city-walls, 92, 
428 

Buimingthe dead, i. 27 ; in many cases <‘oeval 
with burial, 27, 39 ; commonly practised at 
Volaterrae, ii. 152; at Ohisium, 302; at 
Perusia, 422 ; at Villanovu and Marzabotto, 
518 

Bust of an Etruscan lady, i. 400 
Bustum, i. 456 
Butai’one, il, ii. 378 
Butcher’s shop in a tomb, ii. 52 
Buttresses in city- walls, ii. 391 
Byres’, Mr., work on the tombs of Xarquinii, 
i. 340-345, 385, 392, 398 


C. 

OAiiEiRi, worship of the, in Etruria, i. Iviii. ; 
ii. 120, 144 

Cabiric origin of the Etruscan Charun, iujcord- 
ing to E. Braun, ii. 191, 193 

Cadmus, on. Etruscan urns, may also "iw JTason, 
or Echctlos, ii. 106, 165, 166; most common 
on urns of terra-cotta, 305 
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Circina, family of, ii. 25 ; tombs of the, 152, 
153 ; urns oi‘, in museiim at Volterra, 185 

, a river of Etruria, ii. 185, 195, 201 

Ca'les Viboiina, dei)icted on the wall of an 
Etruscan tomb, i. 449 ; ii. 506 ; his name 
on an Etruscan urn, 04. See ViiiENNA 
C. 1211 E, anciently Agylla, i. 228; name changed 
into Ciere, 231; history of, 230; ancient 
paintings at, meiitioiied by Pliny, Ixxxiv., 
231, 249, 279 ; abstained from piracy, 231 ; 
in alliance with Koine, liv., 232; with 
Etruscan cities, 421, 423 ; privileges of, 
233; rebellion punished by Home, 233; 
baths, 234 ; excavations on site of the city, 
234 ; local remains, 236 ; walls and gates, 
236 ; La Kanditaccia, 237 ; tombs, 238 ; 
Grotta della Sedia, 239 ; Grotta delle cinque 
Sedie, 240 ; Grotta dell’ Aleova, 240 ; Tomb 
of the Tarquins, 242 ; Grotta de’ Sarcofiigi, 
245 ; Grotta del Triclinio, 247 ; Grotta dei 
liilicvi, 249 ; Grotta delle Sedie e Scudi, 255 ; 
Grotta delle Lastre Dipinto, 257 ; Grotta 
Kegulini-Galassi, 264 ; JMonte Abatone, 
273 ; Grotta Campana, 274 ; Grotta della 
Sedia, Monte d’ Oro, 275; Grotta Toidonia, 
277; pictorial art, 278; pottery, 282. See 
CERVETlil 

Cinritan franchise, i. 233 
Oocritis Anmis, i. 228 

Caina, an Etruscan name preserved, ii. 416 
Caldano, le, ii. 202, 209 
Caldrons of bronze, i. 268; ii. 475 
Caletra, i. 497 ; ii. 268, 289 
Caniars, the ancient name of Ciusium, ii. 292, 
365 

Cainertes of Umbria, ii. 292, 328 
Cainillus, captures Veil, i. 6, 24; cuniculiis of, 
7, 8, 24, 58, 90; rescues Sutrinm, 68; cap- 
tures Nepi, 83, 85; besieges Fulerii, 108; 
his magnanimity, 109 ; triumph, 313 
Campagna, delights of the, i. 33, 45, 52, 117 ; 
contrast of its condition in ancient and 
modern times, 16, 53 ; shepherd life on the, 
17 

Cumpagnano, i. 56 

Campana tomb at Yeii, i. 32—42 ; tombs at 
Ciere, 249, 274 

Campanari, his painted tomb at Vulci, i. 465 ; 
excavations at Vulci, 448, 455; at Tosca- 
nellii, 484; at Euniese, 490; at Ponte S. 
Pietro, 498 ; Ms garden at Toscanella, 474 ; 
tomb in it, 475 ; the brothers, 474 
Campig'lia, ii. 202, 206 ; tombs in its ncigh- 
bourliood, 208 ; Koman remains, 209 ; 
ancient mines, 209 ; Vocchia, 209 
Campo 8anto of Pisa, Etruscan urns in, ii. 72 
Camuscia, tomb at,ii. 409 
Candelabra, Etruscan, i. Ixxiv. 248, 308 ; ii. 

190, 478, 479 ; vases attached to, i. 248 
Candles, ii. 58 

Canina, on the invention of the ar<‘h, i. Lxvxii., 
on the Ponte Sodo at V(‘ii, 11 ; on the 
amphitheatre of Sutri, 71; on einplecton 
masonry, 80; the walls of Nepi, 83; the 
Porta di Giove at Palleri, 102; the walls of 
Falerii, 89; of Fallen, 106; the theatre of 
Ferento, 160 ; on the Anitian quarries, 162, 
ii. 39 ; on Cortuosa and Contenebra, i. 195, 
204 ; tlie site of Gravisne, 435 ; Pyrgi, 291, 
293; the Kegulini-Galassi tomb, 266; aque- 
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dnet of the Ponte della Bn dia, 443; Grotta 
della Colonna, 167 ; on Yalentano, 494 
Canino, the site of an Etruscan town, i. 468 

Monti di, i. 468 

Prince of, i. 446 ; excavations, 448, 450 

Canopi, found at Cervetii, i. 240; in the 
^Museum at Florence, ii. 78, 85; in the 
Musciini at Chiusi, 299, 308, 341 ; similarity 
of Schliemann’y “ owl-faced pots to, 309 
Caiiosa, tomb at, like Etruscan, i. 216 
Capalbio, i. 497 

Capaneus, struck by lightning, ii, 167 
Capanne, i. 17 ; analogy to tombs, Ixix., 278 
Capena, history of, i. i24; name is Etruscan, 
124 ; site difficult of acces*^, 126 ; local re- 
mains, 131 ; excavations, 132 
Capena, Porta, i. 126 
Capistrum, the, i. 308, 316 ; ii. 315, 333 
Capital of Paris and Helen, i. 466, 481 
Capitals, other, with heads as decorations, ii. 

10, 188, 241 

Capitol, temple of the, built by the Etruscans, 

i. Ixiv. ; its connection with Etruria, 40 ; 

11. 25, 33, 507 
Capranica, i. 79 
Capraruola, i. 63 
Caprium, or Ccerium, ii. 21 

Capua, built by the Etruscans, i. x.xix.; ampM- 
theatre of, 72 ; vases of, sought by the Ko- 
mans, xcvii. 

Cardetelle, Le, tombs at, ii. 359 
Careim, i. 55, 61 
Caria, i. xlii. 

Caricatures, Etruscan, i. 168 ; on Greek vases, 

ii. 461, 472 
Carpentnm, ii. 183 

Cars, Etruscan, in funeral processions, ii. 183 ; 

for fumigating tombs, i. 461 
Cai’thage, treaty of Etruria with, i. Ixi., 
alliance with, 232; cromlechs in territory 
of, ii, 287 

Casalta, vases foiuid at, ii. 373 
Casket, see Cist a 

Cassandra, i. 406, 449 ; ii. 303, 313, 365, 504 
Castagneto, ii. 202 

Castanets, used by Etruscan dancers, i. 320, 
371 ; depicted as suspended in tombs, 245 
Castel n’ Asso, or Castcllaccio, i. 175 ; its 
sepulchres, 176 ; inscriptions, 180, 186 ; ex- 
cavations, 182 ; discovery of, 183 ; the 
ancient town, probably Castellum Axia, 
184; roads to, 175; guide, 175; vases and 
bronzes, 153 ; fascinum at, 182 ; ii. 119 
Castel Cardinale, i. 190 

Giorgio, ii. 47, 48 

Giubileo, site of Fidenao, i. 46, 49 

cli IMariano, bronzes of, ii. 427 

di Santa Elia, i. 87 

Vetro, bronzes found at, i. xxxvii. 

Castelluni, 8ig.,on ancient jewellery, i. Ixxxi. 
— Ixxxiv. ; liis Etruscan collection on the 
Capitol, ii. 488 

Caste Hina del Chianti,''crypt at, ii. 124 
Castellma, La, i. 4^ 

Castclluccio, ii. 367 

Castellum, Ameiinum, i. 142; not Bassano, 
but near Ortc, 145 

Axia, i. 184. Sre Castel b’ Asso 

Politianum, ii. 371 

Castelnuovo, ii. 195 
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CASTELNUOVO. 

Casteliiiiovo dell’ Abate, tombs at, ii. 134 
Castles, Etruscan, i. xxxii., 190 ; ii. 198 
Castig:lioncel del Trhioro, ii. 367 
Casti!?lioiie Eeniardi, pretended site of Yetu- 
loiiia, ii. 196, 197 

della Peseaja, ii. 222 

vCastro, destruction of, i. 491 ; site, 491 ; de- 
scribed by Alberti, 492 ; remains at, 491 
Castrum Inui, i. 297 

— Novum, i. 296; confounded with. 

Castrum Inui, 297 

vCasuccini collection, the, ii. 314; statue-urns, 
314; archaic cippl^Zlo] Etru'^caii warrior, 
316; sarcophagus of the Aplimia, 316; 
urns, 317 ; black ware of Chiusi, 318 ; 
painted vases, 319 

.Catacombs in Etruria, i. 69; ii. 294, 337 
Catania, theatre of, i. 73 
‘Cathedral of Orvieto, ii. 61 
(Catherwood, Mr., his sketches of monuments 
in the territory of CartliJigc, ii. 287 
Cats depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 319, 324 ; 
ii. 57 

Cattle ill Yal di Chiaiia, ii. 372, 373 
•Cava della 8caglia, tombs at, i. 299 
Cavffidium displu\'iatum, exemplified in Etrus- 
can tombs, i. 204, 392 
•Cecchetti, Palazzo, viiult in the, ii. 400 
Cefiilil, i. 216 

Ceilings, coffered in tombs, i. 339; ii. 823, 
350, 441 ; decorated with fun patterns, i. 
239, 274, 448 

Ceiscs, tomb of the, at Castcl d’ Asso, i. 186 ; 

at Perugia, ii. 446 
Celercji. 48) 

Cemeteries, Etruscan, position of, i. 25, 273 ; 

of the aborigines of Italy, 388 
Centaur in a painted tomb, ii. 267 
Centaurs, peculiarities of, Etruscan, ii. 174, 
267, 304, 363 ; and Lapithco on Etruscan 
urns, i. 403, 410; ii. 164, 301, 423; on vases, 
ii. 113 

Centmu Celht), i. 298. See Civita Yeechia 
Cerberus on Etruscan nionuinonts, i. 253, 404, 
408 ; on a vase, ii. 470 
Ceremony, etymology of, i. 233 
Ceres depicted in an Etruscan tomb, i. 384 
Ceri, i. 234 
Certosa, La, ii. 517 

Ceevetiii, i. 227 ; road tn, 228 ; accommoda- 
tion at, 229 ; cicerone, 229. See Cjeiie 
Ccsena, the original name of Bologna, ii. 510 
Cetona, an Etruscan site, ii. 359; the Ter- 
rosi collection, 359 ; cinerary urns, 360 ; 
ivory cup, 361 ; Homan statue at, 363 
Clialchas,” divining from entrails, ii. 482 
Chaplets in Etruscan tombs, i. 313, 319, 360, 
366, 376, 377, 394; sometimes resembling 
serpents, 332 ; Greek and Eomaii, 394 
Chariot of bronze, ii. 368 
Charon, the Etruscan, i. lx. 36, 331, 385, 413, 
not identical with the Greek Charon, ii. 191 ; 
origin of, 191 ; never drawn on mirrors, 
193 ; his hammer, i. 331, 449, ii. 191 ; re- 
presented black, or a livid blue, i. 331, 348; 
ii. 191 ; his “ wife and son,” i. 332; is the 
infernal Mercury, lx., 334: ii. 192, guardian 
in a tomb at Vulci. i. 466, ii. 193 ; at Orvieto, 
51 ; at Chiusi, 193, 330 ; with an oar, 306, 
i. 470 ; ii. 520 ; with a torch, 520 ; in battle 


cincrs. 

scenes, 92; loading souls on horseback, 
181; tormenting souls, 192; holding a soul, 
521 ; present at scenes of slaughter, i. 449 ; 
ii. 378; his appearance and attributes, 181, 
192; his attendants, 192; brandishing a 
snake, 51 ; of jMicliael Angelo, 193 
Charun, so-iianied on Etruscan monuments, i. 

466 ; ii. 170, 504 
Cheeses of Lima, ii. 66 
Chest of Cypselus, ii. 114, 167, 168, 174 
Chiana, Yal di, ii. 372 ; Etruscan toinbs in, 373 
Chtanciaxo, roads to, ii. 368, 370 ; inns, 369; 
collection of Sig. Giuseppe Partoli, 369 ; 
origin of the name, 369 ; tombs, 369 ; bilin- 
gual inscription, 370 
Chiaro di Chiusi, ii. 337 
Chiaroscuro in Etruscan paintings, ii. 60 
Chimmra, Etruscan, in bronze, ii. 89, 386 
Chimneys in tombs, i. 93, 98, 393 
Chiusi," roads to, ii. 290, 291 ; inn, 295 ; 
guide, 295; LabMinth, 296, 297: Cainpo 
degli Orefici, 29/ ; J^Iuseo Civico Chiiisino, 
298—313 ; the Bishop’s vases, 312 ; the 
Casnecini collection, 314; Toinha del Colie 
Casuccini, 321 ; L)ci)osito de’ l)f‘i, 328, 342 ; 
Eeposito delle Monuchc, 328; Tomba della 
Scimia, 330 ; del Postino, 330 ; (‘iroular well 
or shaft, 335 ; necropolis of Poggio Kenzo, 
336 ; Deposito del Gran Duca, 338; Dejjosito 
di Vigna Grande, 339; Tomba d’ Orfeo e 
d’Eiiridice, 340, 343 ; paiiiti'd toinbs, now 
closed, 327, 330, 330, 340 ; Poggio Gajclla, 
345—356 ; lake of, 337 ; climate of, ’ 337. 
See Clusium 

Church hewn in the rock, i. 69 

of S. Pietro, Toscanellu, i. 482 

Sta. ]\Iaria, i. 483 

Sta. Cristina, Bolseiia, ii. 26 

Ciaja, Conte della, his collection, ii. 298 
Cicero, his attachment to Yolaterru', ii. 139, 
151 ; defence of Arretium, 381 
Ciliegeto, Lake, full of Etruscan bronzes, ii. 
108 

Cilnii, family of, at Arretium, ii. 3S0 

tomb* of, at Sovaiia, ii. 17, 131; at 

Montaperti, 131 

Ciminian JMoiint, i. 146 ; forest of, 144, 147 ; 

penetrated by Fabius, 142, 144, 118 
Ciminns Laeiis", i. 146 ; Icgtaids of, 116 
Cinci, Sig. Giiisto, his exeavatirms at Volterra, 
ii. 151, 153; his son director of M uscum, IGl 
Ciiicius, an aiudent anticpiai*}’, ii. 25 
Cinerary urns at Yeii, i. 40 ; at, Florenct*, ii. 
89 — 94; at Volterra, 161 — LS7 ; at Chiusi, 
301 — 306; at Cetuna, 360; at Sarteano, 
364; at Citta la Pieve, 376— 37^ ; at Peru- 
gia, 422 — 424; in the Grotta Vuhmni, 438 
— 448; in the Gregorian ^Museum, 454; at 
Bologna, 522 

Cipollava, tombs at, i. 4S8 
Cippi, Etruscan, i. Lxix. ; il. 112; of Chiusi, 
i. kxvi. ; ii. 300, 301, 315, 316, 425; like 
mill-stones, i. 478, 481 ; ii. 487 ; like pine- 
cones, 42 ; showing analogy to the tomb of 
Porsena, 348 

Cippi, Homan, i. 299; ii 5, 153 
Cireman promontor}', marlde of, us/hI hi' the 
Etruscans,!. 246," 472; ii. 101, 317 
Circus, games of tli(‘, introducetl into Home 
from Etruria, i. 70 ; ii. 175 
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direiis on Etruscan monuments, ii. 175 ; 

probubl}' existed in Etruria, 176 
— Jiiaximus, of Etruscan construction, 

i. 70, 375 

Ciriacus, on Luna, ii. 65 
€ispo, in moiiuniciits of Cliiusi, ii. 299, 300, 
301 

Cisra, supposed native name of Ciuro, i. 231 ; 

ii. 292 

€ista, of bronze, i. Ixxx. 463 ; ii. 480, 497, 526 

, tlio Palestrina, ii. 497 — 499 

Oiste, (‘vlindrical, used as sepulchral urns, ii. 
518, 522 

•Citliaroodus, Etruscan, i. 379, 399 
Cities, Pitru.scan, position of, i. .xxxiii. 156 ; 
ii. 225, 392 ; square form of, 121, 391 ; forti- 
fications of, i. Ixvi. 13 ; ii. 41 ; three teniple.s, 

i. 42f5 ; ii. 33, 252 ; ancient cliange of names, 

ii. 196; discoveiT of, i. 121, 183, 188,296; 
ii. 2, 263, 289, 390 

Citta la Pieve, ii. 375 ; inn, 375 ; Etruscan 
collections at, 375 ; the Tacciui Collection, 
376-378 

Civilization of Etruria, i. lx.— Ixiv. 

CiviTA Castell.vxa, an Etruscan site, i. 89; 
bridge or viaduct, 88, 95; vails, 89, 90; 
sowers cut in rook, 89—91 ; Ponte Terrano, 

92, 94-; great size of the ancient city, 90, 
96 ; erroneously supposed to be Yeii, 90, 
96; is Hie ancient Ealerii, 96, 108, 110; 
tombs, 89, 91 — 94 ; inn.s, 96 ; guide at, 111. 
JbW Ealeiui 

Civita Yeeehia, its ancient port, i. 298; 
Homan remains, 209, ii. 481 ; Etruscan 
relics, i. 299 
Oivitiieola, i. 126, 131 
Clan, Etruscan tor ‘ sun,’ i. xlvii. 333 
Clani.s, cliange of its course, ii. 372 
C'lassitication of the iiaintcd tombs of Tar- 
qiiiuii, i. 380 

Claudius, his history of Etruria, lost, i. xxvii. ; 
ii. 50G 

Cloaca IMuxiina, i. Ixii. ; date of the, l.xvii., 
Ixviii., 266 

Cloaca, ancient, on the ^larta, i. 433 
Clogs, Ehruscan, of bronze, ii. 484 
Clouds in Etruscan scenes, i. 347, 348 ; ii. 56, 
57 

Clusium, omi of the Twelve, ii. 291 ; coins 
of, 292 ; originally culled Cumars, 292 ; of 
Umbrian origin, *292, 328; history, 203, 
294 ; amdent walls, 295 ; loi'al remains, 296; 
subtiaTanenn passages, 297 ; black ware 
of, 76, 307, 313, 31H ; ]miii1ed vases, 81,310, 
312,313; neerojmlis, 320-344; well-tombs, 
336, 340; mintbei, 297; catacombs, 337; 
tomb of Porsena, 345; Clusium Xovum, 
292. AVcCiiirsi 

Cluver, oil Fenuitum, i. 158 ; on Castro, 492 ; 
on Valeiituiu), 494 

Cl\1a‘miu‘.stra, death of, on Eltnusean unis, ii. 

93, 170,423; on a sareophagus, 456 ; on a 
vase, 474 

Click, the, a Kepulchrul lauhliuii, ii- 78 
Cock-tight d(‘pieted on a vase, ii. 474 
Coek-horse, ii. 83 

Coffins, wooden, Eltniscan, ii. 14, 242, 518,523 
Cognomina, not used hy tlie Etruscan.s, ii. 441 
Coins of Piste, ii. 72; Etesulte, 125; Yola- 
teme, 190; Populunia, 220 ; Telamon, 237; 


COllTOXA. 

Tctuloiiia, 272; Clusium, 292; Cortona, 
399 ; Yolsiiiii, 20 ; attributed to Graviseai, 
i. 430 ; to Co.sa, ii. 262 ; Arretium, 385 ; 
Perugia, 427 ; Lima, 65 
Coins, copper, found at theBagni di Yicarello, 

i. 60 ; li. 496 

, Etruscan, on the Apennines, ii. Ill 

, false, ii. 225 

Colie, alphabetical tomb of, ii. 132, 133 

, di Lupo, ii. 268 

Colli Tufariiii, i. 223. See Monteiioni 
C oloniia di Buriaiio, supposed site of the 
battle of Telamon, ii. 222, 237 
Colours used in Etrusctin paintings, i. Ixxxv., 
249, 310, 369; ii. 326; brilliancy of, i. 318, 
324, 369 ; Kuspi’s opinion, 324, 325 ; mode 
of laying’ on, 248, 325 ; conventionality, 369 
Coliim, i. 360 ; ii. 325 

Columbaria in the elitfs, i. 10, 26, 77, 119, 
142, 484, 491, 497, 498, 501 ; ii. 13 
Columolhe, ii. 425 

Combats, represented in tombs, i. 342; on 
urns, ii. 303, 304 

Commercial enterprise of tlie Etruscans, i. Ixi. 
Comptiss, Etruscan, protended, ii. 105, 317 
Cone, sepulchral, of rock, i. 157, 185, 217 
Coiiestabilc, Count G. C., on the Tomba Golini, 

ii. 60; theory respecting Bologna, ii. 517, 

546, 547 ; on the 526; his death, 128 

Connubial scenes, i. 307, 472 ; ii. 317, 447 
Constructive necessity, doctrine of, ii. 256 ; 

u])set by facts, 260, 286 
Coiisualiii, i. 71 

Conteiiebra, i. 195, 204, 304, 422 
Conventionalities, in colour, i. 369 ; of early 
Etruscan art, Ixxi. 

Copais, Lake, i. Ixiii. 

Copper-niincs in Etruria, i. Ixxiii. 

Corehiano, au Etruscan site, i. 118 ; local 
remains, 118; name probably Etruscan, 
119; Etruscan inscription in rock at, 119 
Cordigliano, ruined castle of, i. 189, 190 
Corinth, vases of, i. xc. ; sought by the 
liomaiis, xcvii., 390; found in Etruscan 
tombs, ii. 490, 492 ; Etruscan imitations of, 
1. 282 

CoiiNETO, Queen of the jMaremma, i. 301 ; 
roads to, 301, 437, 488 ; inns, 303; antiquity 
doubtful, 303; Etruscan, collections at, 304; 
eieerone, 305; eavunis, 393 ; painted tombs 
at, 305. Sec Tauuuinii 
Cohneto-Tarquinia, i. 401 ; ^[unieipal Xu- 
seuju, 401 ; sarcophagi, 402—404 ; vases, 
405, 406 ; li/lix of Oltos and Euxithcos, 
405 ; !Mu.seo" Brusehi, 406 — 413 ; painted 
vases, 407—410; stiigil, 408; liesh hooks, 
411; Groltii brusehi, 412; warrior- tomb, 
413 ; hionzes, 415 ; jewellery, and reliefs in 
, ivory, 415 
i Cornia, ii. 196, 202, 207 
. Cornicen, Etriisi’aii, i. 333 ; ii. 56, 178 
■ Corsica possessed by tbe Etniscaus, i. xxix. ; 

: colonises i‘npulonia, ii. 215 

; Corsseii, Prof , on the Etruscan language, i. 1. 

1 CoitTox A, ii. 394 ; ancient legends of its origin, 

I 396; the hm, 396; ancient walls, 397; 

! probably of Pedasgie constnndion, 398 ; 

; size of the city, 397; dhi'erent names of, 

' 39‘J; (*oius, 399, 402; a second metropolis 

of Etruria, 399 ; local remains, 400 ; Eltrus- 
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can vault, 400 ; Academy and Musenm, 401 ; 
bronzes, 401 ; wonderful lamp, 402—405 ; 
Gr<x‘co-lloman fresco, 406 ; necropolis, 406 ; 
Tanella di Pitagora, 406 — 409 ; cromleclL- 
tombs, 409 ; Grotta Sergardi, 400 
Cortuosa, 195, 304, 422 
Corviano, singular tomb at, i, 173 
Corybantes, i. 323, 384 

Corythus, original name of Cortona, ii. 396, 
399 ^ ^ 

CosA, in tlie territory of Vulci, i. 444 ; andnot 
a colony of, ii. 260 ; site of, 24f5 ; road to, 246 ; 
guide, 246 ; walls, 246 — 250 ; toAvmrs, 248 ; 
gates, 250 ; peculiarities of its fortifications, 
248 ; by whom built, 254 ; Pelasgic or Etrus- 
can antiquity of, maintained, 260 ; painted 
tomb, 254 ; history, 262 ; coins ascribed to, 
262 ; vase fronr, 477. 

Cosmogony of tlie Etruscans like the ^Mosaic, 
i. xxxix. 

Costume, Etruscan, i. 24S, 307, 321, 371, 373, 
37 / 

Couches, drapery of, i. 314, 320, 346, 397 
Couches, banqueting, of rock in tombs, i. 37, 
41, 241, 250, 256, 275 ; ii. 352 
Coverlets, i. 248, 314, 320 
Grumps in masonry, ii. 118 
Crawford, Earl of, on the Etruscan language, 
i. 1 

Cremation, antiquity of, i. 27, 39 
Cremera, i. 6, 29, 30 
Creston, name of Cortona, ii. 399 
Cromlechs, in Etruria, ii. 283, 409; by whom 
fonned, 284 — 286 ; not jnvper to one race, 
287 ; wide diffusion of, 287 
Croton, name of Cortona, ii. 399 
Crowns, Etruscan, of gold, i. 395, 456 : ii. 

85, 486 ; found in tombs, i. 389 
Cucumella, tumulus of the, i, 439, 452; its 
towers, 452 ; analogy to the tomb of Alyattes 
at Sardis, 453 ; and to that of Porsena, ii. 
348, 454 

Cucumelletta, la, i. 455 

Cuirass, Etruscan, ii. 103 

Ciimere, family of, ii. 365 

Cimiculus of Camillus, i. 7. See Camillus 

ill tombs, i. 483 ; ii. 354, 356 

Cupj ivory, ii. 361—363 
Cupid and Psyche, depicted in an Etnisean 
tomb, i. 343 ; in i-elief on an urn, ii. 164 
Ciipra, an Etruscan town, i. xxix. 

, the Etruscan Juno, i., Iv. Ivi. 

Curtains represented in tombs, i. 316, 398 
Curule-chairs, of Etruscan origin, ii. 176 ; of 
Chiiisi, 85, 309, 334 ; in tombs of Cervetri, i. 
240, 256, 276; at Sarteano, ii. 366; at 
Perugia, 427, 449 

Cybele, in an Etruscan tomb, i. 384 
Cyclopean^ walls, described by Paiisauias, ii. 
226, 255; cities, 118, 246; application of 
the term, 255 

Cypselus, chest of, ii. 114, 167, 168, 174, 378 
Gyrene, tombs of, i. lx.xviii. 93 ; ii. Ill, 280, 
583 ; pavement at, ii. 118 


I). 

Ea^nces, Etiaisean, on the walls of tombs, i. 
306, 311, 320, 326, 360, 371, 372, 373, 378, 


399, 400 ; ii. 324, 326, 342, 343; religious, i- 
323; Bacchic, 326, 365, armed, ii. 324, 332? 
342; on a vase, 82; on 315, 316 
Dancing, philosophy of, i. 323 _ 

Dardanus, founder of Cortona, ii. 396 
Dead, crowned with chaplets, i. 395 
Death-bed scenes, in a painted tomb, i. 325, 
363; on eijjjjl of Chiusi, ii. 301, 315; of 
Perugia, 425; on urns, 180, 366 
Dedication of the instnuneiits of one’s craft, 
i. 198 

Deer, depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 358, 367 
Dei, Don Luigi, ii. 267 

Delphi, oracle of, consulted by the Etruscans, 
i. 232; treasure at, dedicated by the Etrus- 
cans, 230 ; and by the Lydians,” 230 
Demaratus, legend of, i. 420 
Demons, good and evil, i. 287, 342 ; distin- 
guished by colour, 312 ; by attributes and 
expression, 287, 354 ; ii. 56, ”182 ; contending 
for a soul, i. 342 ; tormenting souls, 343, 
384; conducting, 331, 393, 412, 413 ; ii. 56 ; 
guarding the gate of Hades, 343 ; ii. 73 ; 
in combats, 304 ; their sex, i. 343 ; ii. 183 ; 
Etruscan, generally female, i. 287, 343 ; ii. 
430; not introduced on earlier monuments, 
i. 382. See Genii 
Depas, form of, i. exix. 

Aevas ajuipiKtfireWou, ii. 515 
Depilatories, used by the Etruscans, i. 381 
Desideri, family of, ii. 214 
Desidei’io, lung, forged decree of, i. 150, 152. 
Desigm, Etruscan, i. i.xxi. — IxxiiL, 362; ii. 327 ; 
attitudes often unnatural, i. 321 ; know- 
ledge of anatomy displayed, 363 
Designatores, officers attached to theatres, i. 72 
Desjardins, ht. Ernest, on the site of 8abat(‘, 
i. 59; on the A qua) Apollinares and Eorum 
Clodii, 60 
Desultoi-es, ii. 331 

Des Vergers, M. Noel, on the walls of Ardea, 
i. 60 ; on the Fnmqois tomb, i. 449 ; ii. 508 ; 
on Castiglione Bernardi, ii. 197 ; rescarclicH 
in the Tuscan iMarcmma, 200, 201, 220; on 
tombs at Cervetri, i. 250, 253 
Do Witt, Sig., ii. 241 
Diamicton masonry, i. 80 
Diana, Etruscan, 'i. Iviii. ; winged, 473: ii. 

114 , 104 . . o , , 

Dianiuni, ii. 252 
Diatoni, i. 81 

Dice, used by the Etrus^wia, i. 361: Lvdian 
invention of, xxxv., 3i)4 ; Achill(*H and* Aja.x 
playing at, 364 ; ii. 462, 475 ; found in 
tombs, 190 ; pair of, marked with wortls in 
Etioiscan, i, L 
Diciearchia, i. xxx. 

Dii Consentes or Complit'cs, i. Iv. 

— Involuti or Supenores, i. Ivi. 

Di Luca, seavi, ii. 532. 

Dionysia, the, imported into Etruria, L 324 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the origin of 
the Etruscans, i. xxxv. 

of Syracuse spoils Pyrgi, i. 233, 

Dioscuri, the, worshipped by the Etruscans, 

1 . Ivui. ; de]>icted on a vase, ii. 463 
Dircc, myth of, on an Etruscan urn, ii. 166 
Discobolus, in Etruscan scenes, i, 316, 374 ; it, 
342 
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Discs painted on walls of a tomb, i. 40; of 
bronze, ii. 475, 476 

Dirination, Etruscan, character of, i. xlii.; by 
lightning, xliii. ; by the feeding of fowls, 
ii. 381 

Dodwell vase, the, i. 282 

Dog, buried with his master, i. 456 

Dog-faced men, ii. 818, 343 

Dogs depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 307 ; 

ancient mode of quieting, ii. 213 
Dolmens, tombs like, ii. 458, 531, 541 
Dolphin, an Etruscan svmi)ol, i. 169 ; ii. 190 ; 
often dejneted, i. 160, 312, 317, 328, 412; 
in relief in a tomb, ii. 443 
Domed sepulchres, ii. 154 
Doors, Etruscan, still working, ii. 321, 339, 
340 ; similar, unhinged, 338 ; moulded, i. 
180, 216, 448, 452 ; Disc, painted, 364, 379 ; 
ii. 322, 507 

Doric, Etruscan, i. 167, 199, 216, 238, 274, 277 ; 
ii. 6 

potteiy, i. Ixxxviii. — xe. 414 ; ii. 491 

Drapery, ino(le of representing, i. 321 
Dreams in Italy, ii. 329 
Dualistic principle, i. xlili. 

Dumb-bells used by Etruscans, ii. 324, 342, 
515 

Dwarfs in Etiaiscan paintings, ii. 327, 332, 
333 

E. 

Eaeuings, found in Etruscan tombs, i. 269 ; 

ii. 28, 48, 485 ; worn by priests, i. 269, 402 
Eba, i. 497 

Ecasiithi, an Etni.scan formula, i. 187 ; ii. 17 
Ecasuthincsl, i. 187, 475 
Echetlus on Etrusctiii urns, ii. 166. See 
Cadmus 

Echidna on Etruscan monuments, ii. 173 
Eggs, found in tombs, i. 141, 408, 458 ; of 
^•ystrichos, painted and ctirved, 228, 457 
Egypt, analogy of its art to that of Etruria, i. 
Ixxi. ; 36, 179, 196, 26G, 370, 448 ; ii. 188; 
analogies in its tombs, i. 179, 196, 223, 249; 
ii. 8, 11; invaded by the Etruscans, i. hxi. 
Egyptian articles in Etruscan tombs, i. 223, 
276, 457 ; Etruscan imitations of, i. 267, 
269, 457, 459; ii. 486; Ihioenician imita- 
tions of, 503 

Eileithyia, i. Iv. ; temple of, 290, 291 ; supposed 
statue of, ii. 18S 

Elba, possc.ssed by the Etruscans, i. xxviii. ; 
ii. 138, 218 ; iron of, 215, 218 ; antiquities, 
218 

Electra, ii. 377 

Electrum, a mixed medal, ii. 341 
Elephant, painted in an Etruscan tomb, i. 

Elli.s Key. K., on the Etruscan language, i. 1. 
Elysium, the Etruscan, i. 322, 348, 354, 374 ; 
li. 57, 326 

Emissaries forniGcI by the Etruscans, i. Ixiii. ; 
of the Alban lake, 24 ; of Lago di Baccano, 
55 

Emplccton masomy described, i. Ixvi., 6f5, 80; 
instances of, 81, 83, 89, 91, 94, 102, 210, 241, 
276, 443, 482, 497; ii. 5; accords in its 
■ measurements with the Tuscan hraccio^ i. 
66: ii. 339 


EWER. 

Enipulum, polj'gonal walls of tufo, ii. 259 
Ephesus, stadium of, i. 72 
Epipolao of SjTaeuse, euiplccton at, i. 81 
Erctum, battle of, i. 1 30 
Erichthonius, birth of, on a vase, ii. 319 
Esquiline, excavations on the, ii. 493-495 
Etruria, extent of, i. xx^uii. 

Campanian a, i. xxix. 

Cirenmpadana, i. xxix. 

Proper, xxx.; north-west frontier, 

ii. 63 ; geological features, i. xxxi. ; Twelve 
cities of, xxxi. ; fertility, xxxii. ; position of 
the ^ cities, xxxiii. ; earlicNt inliahilants, 
xxxiv. ; pretended etymology, xxxiv. ; 
great i)lain of, 148, 170 ; inferior to Greece 
ill civilization, lii. ; chronicles of, xxvii. ; 
her influence on modern Europe, ciii. 
Etruscan Confederation, i. li. ; era, xxxiv. ; 
monnments found in the Tyrol, xxxvii, ; 
cosmogony, xxxix. ; divination, xlii. ; dis- 
cipline, lix., 23, 419 ; aiiguiy, xlii. ; thun- 
der-calendar, xliii. : language, xlvi. xlix. ; 
traces of it in tlic Tyrol, xlvii. ; alphabet, 
xhiii. ; few worclsrcconledby ancient writers, 
xMi. ; system of government, xlii., li. ; 
feudal system, li. ; slavery, lii.; insignia of 
authority, 20, 421 ; ii. 270 ; religion, cha- 
racter of, liii., 382 ; mythology, liv. ; deities, 
liv. — lx ; mode of representing the bliss of 
Elysium, 322, 374; ii. 54 — 57, 326; games, 
i. 70, 374; theatrical performances, 71; 
agriculture, Ixi. ; commerce, Ixi. ; piracy, 
cu. ; intercourse with Greece, ii. 143 ; 
luxury, i. xliv., cii., 307, 476 ; modesty 
of womciij 321; their forwardness, 476 ; in- 
decency of iXiepIehs^ 375 ; civilization, cha- 
racter of, lx., hxi v. ; literature, Ixi.; science, 
Ixii. ; skill in astronomy, Ixii. , sewerage, 
Ixii.; roads, Lxiii.; tunnels, Ixiii., 11; archi- 
tecture, Ixiv. ; temples and houses, Ixv. ; 
masonry, Ixvi. ; rites in founding cities, 
Ixvi.; sepulchres, Ixviii. ; modes of sepul- 
ture, 27, 92; cities of the dead, 176, 
208, 238; ii. 12; taste in sepulture, i. 
95; j)Bistio arts, Ixx.; analogy of early 
works to those of Eg^'pt, lx.xi. ; and of 
Greece, Ixxi. ; works iiTteiTa-(}atta, Ixxiii., 
40 ; in bronze, Ixxiii. ; in wood and stone, 
Ixxv.; searahtei, Ixxvi.; mirrors, Ixxviii. ; 
jewellery, Ixxxi. ; paintings in tombs, 
Ixxxiv. ; on vases, Ixxxvi. ; measure in 
use at the present day, i. 66 ; ii. 339, 408 ; 
whisperer, i. 478 ; sportsmen, 311 
Etruscans, called ^ themselves Itasena, i. 
xxxiv. xxxvi. ; their origin disputed, xxxvi. 
xxxix ; oriental character and analogies, 
xlii. — xlvL ; physiognomy of, xlv. ; public 
works, lii. ; eminently religious or super- 
stitious, liii. ; superior to the Greeks in the 
treatment of women, Ixiv,, 310 ; maritime 
power, Ixi. ; military tactics, Ixi. ; medical 
skill, Ixii. ; draw lightning from heaven, 
Ixii. ; their coimection with the Cistiberine 
people evident in names of places, ii. 261 ; 
practised the arch, i. Ixvii.; maligned by 
the Greeks and Romans, cii. 

Eucheir and Eugrammos, i, 420 
Eugauean relics and inscriptions, i, xxxvii. 
Eurjmomus, the demon, i. 348 ; ii. 191 
Ewer, Etruscan, ii. 477 
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EXCATATIOXS. 

Excavations, ancient, in Etruria, i. xcvii. ; 
modern, at Veii, 31 ; Sutri, 78 ; 8. Martino, 
182; Orte, 141; Bomarzo, 167; Castel d’ 
Asso, 182 ; Musarna, 190 ; Monteroni, 228 ; 
Cervetri, 229, 239; Zambia, 278; Pimtone 
del Castrate, 295; Tolfa, 300; Conieto, 
390, 427 ; Yuloi, 448—451 ; loscanella, 484; 
Bolsena, ii. 26; Orvioto, 41; Pisa, 72; Vol- 
terra, 151, 155 ; Tuscan Maremma, 200 ; 
Populonia, 219; RuscILt, 231; Orbctello, 
241; Magliano, 267; Cbiusi, 320, 350; 
Cetona, 359; Sarteano, 365, 367; Chian- 
ciano, 369 ; Val di Chiana, 373 ; Arezzo, 383 ; 
Cortona, 409; Perugia, 437, 449; Palestrina, 
499 ; Bologna, 512, 517, 529—537 ; Karza- 
botto, 537 
Ex-votos, ii. 108 
Eye, evil, i. 471 ; ii. 53, 119 
Eyes on vases, i. 462, 469, 471 ; n. /7, 4/3; a 
decoration of funiiturc, 331; in wings of 
Etruscan deities or monsters, 170, 173, 364; 
on the bows of vessels, i. 312, 471 


P. 


Pabii, heroism of the, i. 20 ; slaughter of, 22; 

castle or camp of the, 21, 25, 29, 30, 43 
Pahius crosses the Ciminian forest, i. 144, 148 
Pabroni, Dr., ii. 384, 385 
Pace, full, very rare on early Etruscan monu- 
ments, ii. 301 

Pa-ESUL.ts, walls of, ii. 117, 120; pavement, 
118 ; sewers, 118 ; gates, 118, 120, 121 ; size 
of the city, 121 ; not one of the Twelve, 121 ; 
Arx, 121; theatre, 123; Biicho delle Fate, 
123; ancient reservoirs, 124; necropolis, 
125; coins, 125; history, 126; skill in 
augury, 126 ; La Badia, 127 
Paina, Ooiint della, his collection of Etruscan 
antiquities, ii. 46 — 48 

Fairs, held at national shrines, i. 130 ; ii. 34 
Faleria, or Falesia Portus, ii. 212 
Faleeii, history of, i. 28, 107 ; inhabited by 
an Argive or Pelasgio race, 107 ; one of the 
Twelve, 108, 112; temple of Juno, 107, 110; 
worship of Minerva, IVI ars, and Janus, 107 ; 
occupied site of Civita Castellana, lOS; 
siege of, by Cainillus, 108 ; treachery of the 
schoolmaster, 108; capture of, 109; etymo- 
logy of, 113. See Civita Ca.stellana 
Fcilisoan inscriptions, i. 94, 101 ^ 

Falisci, the, an Argive race, i. 107; three 
cities of, 107, 112; incorporated with the 
Etruscans, 107, 116 ; similarity of the name 
to Yolsci and Pelasgi, ii. 261 
Faliscum, i. 107, 113 ; probably identical with 
^Equum Faliscum, 113 
Faliscus, Ager, beauties of, i. 117 ; produce, 


Palkener, Mr. Edward, his sketches of Greek 
cities and ruins, i. 161 ; cited as authority, 
ii. 118,251 

Paelbei, porticoed tombs of, i. 97 — 99; Latin 
inscription in the rook, 99 ; walls and towers, 
101—105; gates, 101, 102, 105 ; seweus, 103 ; 
tombs, 103 ; theatre, 106 ; ruined convent, 
106 ; plan of the city, 105 ; is tlie lioman, 
not the Etruscan Falorii, 110, 113 
Palterona, Monte, ii. 107 


ELOEENCE. 

Fan, Etiuscan, i. 472 ; ii.^ 470 

pattern on ceilings, i. 239, 2/4, 448 

Fanelli, Sig., his collection, ii. 367 ^ 

Fanuji YoltumN/E, seat of the national con- 
clave, i. li. 151 ; ii. 32 ; supposed at Castel 
d’ As.so, i. 184; or at Valeutano, 494; hut 
more probably at Monte Fiascone, ii. 32; 
speculations oh, 34 

Farewell scenes, i, ci., 385; ii. 93, ISO, 181, 30G 
Farm, an Italian, ii 281 
Farnese, an Etruscan site, i. 490; quarries at, 
493 

Faimeta, inscriptions at, ii. 373 

Fasces on Etruscan monuments, i. 413, 470 

Fascinum, ii. 53, U9 

Fasti Consulares, ii. 21 __ 

Fates, Etruscan, i» Iviii. 287, 2S8; their 
attributes, 287 ; ii- 317 
Favissm, ii. 122 , 

Felsina, an Etruscan city,^i. xxix.; ii. 510; 
probably a colony of Volsinii, 510, 547 ; 
supposed by Crizio to be Umbrian, 536,544; 
traditions of its fomidation, 547 : did not 
occupy the site of Bologna, 511, 536 
Feniglia, ii. 245 

Feiientinuh, of Etruria, i. 157 ; ancient 
temple of Fortnno at, 158 ; local remains, 
158 ; theatre, 159—161 ; its faqade probably 
Etruscan, 159 ; wmlls, 158 ; quarries of, 161 ; 
well-sepulelires, 162 

of Latimn, gate of, ii. 250 

Ferento, i. 157. /SVe Peeentinum 
F eroiha, an Etruscan goddess, i. Iv., 129 ; in- 
scription referring to her, 85, 130 ; shrine 
beneath Soracte, 129; other shrines, 129; 
annual fair, 130 

, towm of, i. 129 

Fcscennine verses, i. Ixi. 116 ^ 

Pescennium, a Faliscan towm, i. 112, 115; 
hence came the Feseennino songs, 110'; site 
uncertain, 116; not at Civita Castrilana, 
110; nor at Gallcse, 116; probably at S. Sil- 
vestro, 122 

Fiauo, the ancient Flavina, i. 137 
Fibuloe of gold, ii. 362, 485, 526, 534; with an 
Etruscan inscription, 485 ; of eVre/r/ou, 500; 
of bronze, 515, 523, 526, 530, 532, 534, 537, 
546 

FinExn?, a colony of Yeii, i. 43 ; assisted liy 
her, 22 ; battle ground, 46, 47 ; site of, 43 ; 
local remains, 49 ; eiinieiilus, 50 ; eight 
captures of, 51, 53; her desolation a by- 
w’onl, 51 

Pidenates, armed with torehe.s and serpents, 
i, 332 

Fiesole, ii. 116. See P.i^sxjlA': 

Figliiie, tniiih at, ii. Ill 

Flora, I 439, 447, 448, 498; ii. 280 

Fire-rake, ii. 4S1 

Fishermen, Etruscan, i. 312 

FLsliing by night in Italy, ii. 240 

Fitto di Coeina, ii. 201 

Plaraiuiiis, his defeat ut Thrasymene, ii, 415 

Flami, tomb of the, ii. 183, 1813 

Flavina, i. 137 

Flesh-hooks, i. 411 : ii. 104, 477 
Floeence, antiquity of, ii. 74 ; ptYqdcd from 
Fmsulm, 75, 127; Etruscan relies in the 
Miisoo Egizio, 75 ; Palazzo Buonarroti, lOG; 
the Strozzi sjK'cchiOy 106 
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POCOLAHI. 

Focolari, ii. 70, 307 ; closcribetl, 79, 80 

Fojaiio, ii. 373 

Polcluig-stools, i. 260, 472 

Follomca, ii. 200, 204 

Fontc Kotella, ii. 81, 373 

Fontc Sotterra, ii. 124 

routes Cliisiiii, ii. 291 

Forcsliovteiiing iu Etniscaii paintings, i. 397 
Forlivesi, Padre, i. 384, 393 
Forum of Augustus, i. 66, 104 

Aurelii, i. 436, 439 

Cassii, i. 63, 194 

Clodii, i. 60 

Fosse round tombs, i. 217 ; ii. 349 
Founding cities, Etruseau I'itcs on, i. Ixri. 
Foundry-deposit, ii. 536 
Fountains, nymphs at, ii. 464, 465 
Four-mnged* deities, ii. 427 
Francois, his great vase, ii. 81, 113; excava- 
tions, 1*25; iuthe htareinma, 200; at Popu- 
lonia, 219 ; Euscllin, 231 ; j\Iagliano, 264, 
267 ; Ohianciano, 369 ; Cortona, 409 ; on 
Teluinoiie and its port, 236, 238 ; painted 
tomb at Yulci discorerod by, i. 449 ; his 
(loath, 453 

Frangioni, the cicerone, i. 305, 400 
Fratta, la, ii. 405 

Fregenm identical with Frcgcllte, i. 220 ; no 
local remains, 221 
Frescoes, the Vulcian, ii. -503—508 
Fronto’s description of Alsium, i. 224, 225 
Fry, Hr., vase in. possession of, ii. 312 
Fiimigators in tombs, i. 275 ; ii. 488, 489 ; like 
dripping pans, i. 267 ; ii. 475 
Funeral feasts of the ancients, i. 322. See 
IJaiKiiiots, Gamos 

Furies, i. 331, 332, 342; Etruscan, 287, 288 ; 
ii. 93, 192 


G. 

Gaiarsi, i. 264. See Regulini 
G iilera, i. 55 
Galiana, i. 154 

Gallcse, not Fescenniuni, i. 116, 121 ; though 
an Etruscan site, 120, 139 
Gulley depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 312, 
384 

Games, funeral, i. 374; ii. 323, 330—333, 
342 ; public spectators at, i. 375 ; ii. 176 
Gamunini, ii. 61, 107, 202, 306, 390, 391 ; on 
the walls of Arretium, 382 ; on its pottery, 
383 ; discovers its necropolis, 385 
Giimmpi, Curd., on the anticpiity of Cometo, 

i, 304 ; gave his name to ti tomb, 339 
Gates, number iu Etruscan cities, 67 ; 

double, 12 ; ii. 143, 147, 148, 250 ; with 
arehiteives of cimeifonn blocks, i. 159 ; 

ii. 418; with lintels of wood or stone, 
ii. 145, 147, 250, 278; arclu'd, i. Ixvii., 
426 ; ii. 143, 418 ; with oblhmo approaches, 
148 

Gate of Hell on Etruscan monuments, L 343, 
385 ; ii. 306, 317 

Gauls, the, drive the Eltni scans from the yalo 
of the Po to the llhintian Alps, i. xxxvi. ; 
tombs of, ii. 531 ; jenvcdlery, 130 
Gauntlets, Etruscan,' ii. 477 
Geese, guardians of tomb.s, i. 375 


Cell, Sir ^Yilliam, his description of masonry 
at Yeii, i. 12; on the Ponte Sodo, 11 ; the 
castle of the Fnhii, 29 ; ^lonto Miisino, 57 ; 
mistake about the sites of Fesceimiam and 
Falerii, 90, 96, 110; about S. Giovanni di 
Eioda, 218; on tho remains of Capeua, 132 
Genii, doctrine of, Etruseau, i. lix. ; ancient 
belief respecting, 285 ; lucky and unlucky, 
286 ; received divine honours, 286 ; distinct 
from Hanes and Lares, 286 ; swearing by, 
286 ; of Etruscan origin. 287 ; represented, 

i. 336, 338, 354 ; of Death, 198, 200 ; ii. 94. 
See Demons 

Gerhard, Professor, on the ])ainted rases, 1. 
xeix. c. ; on the tombs of Tarqiiinii, 308, 
309, _319,__322, 323, 324, 340, 368, 375; on 
Vulci, 445 ; on the vases nf Yulci, 462 ; on 
mirrors and cisfe, i. Ixxviii., Ixxx., ii. 480 ; 
on Yetulonia, ii. 209; on the walls of 
Huselhn, 227 

Geryoii iu tho Grotta dell’ Oreo, i. 350, 352 ; 

on a vase, 407 
Giamiutri, ii. 252 

Giants, emblems of volcanic agencies, i. 329 

ii. 173; introduced, in Greek architecture 
as in Etruscan, i. 330 

Giglio, island, ii. 238, 252 
Giuliana, Toire, an Etruscan site, i. 138 
Gladiatorial combats of Etruscan origin, i. 71,, 
374; represented on urns, ii. 175 
Glass, articles in, i. 463; ii. 85, 475, 495, 496, 

^ 527, 532, 533, 543 ? > ; > 

Glaucus, represented on Etruscan monuments,, 
ii. 172, 423 

Goddess, bronze, from Rusellii!, ii. 233 
Gold, burial of, i. xcvii. ; ornaments in tombs. 

i. 268, 269, 276 ; ii. 485, 500, 541; sheet of, 
112; bnnin.u of, in a tomb, 353 

Golini, Sig., on Volsinii, ii, 24 ; excavations' 
at Folscna, 26 ; at Orvieto, 48'; Tomba, 52, 
80 

Gongs, ii. 516 

Gorgon’s head, an Etruscan decoration, i. 199 ; 
on vases, 471 ; on urns, ii. 304, 423, 439 • in 
tombs, i. 199 ; ii. 343, 441 ; iu bronze, 404 ; 
in teiTa-cotta, 434; on coins, 125, 221; on 
lamps, 404, 442 ; emblems of the moon, 221,. 
404, 443 ; difference between curly and late, 
439 ; in the Villa Liidovisi, 439 
Gothic vaults in Ihruscun tombs, i. 265, 386 
Government of Etruria, i. li. 

Gozzadini, Count G., his excavations at Vil- 
lanuova, ii. 512 ; at Casa Malvasia, 534 ; at 
hhpabotto, f53S; on ilia pan rh‘ra of Horace, 
515; on tmtlmmhdhf, 533; his Etruscan 
theory of Bologna, 517, 546 ; colloction, 516 
Gra(‘clii, family of the, ii. 186 
Graminiccia, the, i. 131 
Grasshoppers, golden, ii. 132 
Grayisc.I!:, iKwt of Tarquinii, i. 430 ; site 
disputed, 431, 435 ; legend of St. Augustine, 
432; on tho bank of the Harta, 433, 434 ; 
local remains, ^ 433 ; discovery of a large 
cloaca, 433 ; coins attributed to, 430 
Gray, Mrs. Hamilton, i. 175,011 Castel d’Asso, 
184; on the tombs of Tarquinii, 309, 325, 
334, 3G8; on Toseanella, 482; tomb.s at 
Montcroni, 224 ; focolari, ii. 79 
Greaves, ii. 103 ; with Etruscan inscriptions- 

ii. 427 
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GREECE. 

Greece, painted tomlDs in, i. 38, 383 tombs 
of, liave analogies to those of Etruria, 202, 
203, 386 

Greek architecture in Etruscan tombs, i. 196 ; 
ii. 143 

art, influence of, seen in Etruscan mo- 
numents, i. Ixxi. Ixxii. Ixxvi. Ixxx. Ixxxiv. 
xc. 309, 322, 375, 380, 381 ; ii. 102, 143,499 

cubit, said to be the scale of some 

Etruscan tombs, i. 202 
OrifFons on Etruscan monuments^ ii. 174 
Griffon with an eye in its wing, ii. 448 
Grosseto, roads toj ii. 222 ; inn, 223 ; museum, 
224 ; Etruscan alphabet in, 224 
Grotta Brusclii, i. 412 

GroitaCampanaatTeii, i. 33 — 42 ; atCeiTetri, 
274 

del Cataletto, i. 17o 

Colonna, i. 185 

della Colonna at Eomarzo, i. 167 

Eipinta, i. 168 

d’ Orlando, i. 77 

di Polifeno, i. 345 

di Kiello, i. 175 

San Lorenzo, ii. 19 

Sergardi, ii. 409 

Stackelberg, i. 373 

Grottatorre, ii. 119 

Orotte di Santo Stefano, i. 164 

Grove, sacred, i. 57 

Gnai-clabassi, Sig., his collection, ii. 426 
Guarnacci, Monsig., ii. 160 
Gubbio, ii. 154 

Guglielmi, his Etruscan collection, i. 299 
Guinea-fowls, on a vase, i. 408 
Gurasium, ii. 20 
Outtus, archaic, i. 414 


H. 

Hades, Etruscan, scenes in the, i. 343, 348, 
350, 353, 466 ; King and Queen of, 466 ; 
ii. 54 

Hades and Perseiflione, i. 338, 350 ; ii. 59 

HacMa, ii. 139. ^ee Atria 

Hair, mode of wearing it, i. 368, 459, 460 

Hair-pins, ii. 477, 515 

Halteres, see Dumb-bells 

Hammer or mallet, an attribute of demons, i. 

331, 343, 384, 385, 413 ; ii. 193 
Hand-ii'ons, ii. 477 
Hands, mon, i. 412 
Hand-mills, invention of, ii. 22 
Handles of furniture, ii. 477 ; bronze, i. 104 : 
ii. 481 

of archaic pots, often broken, 336, 

365, 514 

Hare-hnnt in an Etruscan tomb, i. 311; ii. 
335 ; on a vase, 472 

Head, gold ornament for the, ii. 485, 500 
Heads on gateways, i. 102, 104 ; ii. 143, 144, 
167,418,421 ’ ’ 

— of terra-cotta, i. 428 ; ii. 85, 459, 496 

Hector, death of, on a vase, ii. 463 ; contend- 
ing with Ajax, 465, 472; with Achilles, 
470 ; represented with Hecuba, 468 
Helbig, Dr. W ,, ou the Etruscan alphabet, i. 
xlix. ; on geometrical decorations, Ixxxvii.; 
on archaic Greek vases, xc.; on wall-paint- 


HYPOPODIUM. 

ings at Yeii, 38 ; on the tombs of Ttirquinii, 
348, 352, 353, 356, 358, 362, 376; the 
Amazon sarcophagus, ii. 101, 102;^ the 
moiikcy-tomb at Cbiusi, ii. 325 ; the silver 
howls from Palestrina, 503 
Helen, rape of, on Etruscan urns, ii. 92, 168, 
455; pursued by Menclaiis, on a vase, 474, 
527; rescued by Castor and Pollux, on a 
mirror, 428 

Helmet, Etruscan, i. Ixh. ; ii. 103 ; with a 
death-thrust, i. 37 ; circled with gold cliap- 
I lets, ii. 486 

Henzen, Dr. , explains an inscription at F alleri, 
i. 100, 101 ; on inscriptions at Capciia, 132 ; 
his record of a tomb at Corneto, 385 
Hcrbaniim, ii. 40 

Herculaneum, an Etruscan town, i. xxx. 
Hercules, an Etruscan deity, i. Ivii.; makes 
the Cimiiiian lake, 146 ; his temple at 
Viterbo. 154 ; vanquishing^ Hippol^'tu, 
408 ; slaying Busiiis, 282 ; ii. 528 ; over- 
coming the Kcmean lion, i. 407 : ii- 465 ; 
shaking hands with Minerva, 82, 467 ; con- 
tending for the tripod, 468 ; currying the 
Ccrcopian brothers, 81; the hoar 'of Ery- 
niantlius, 312, 470 ; at the gate of Orciis, 
170 ; deeds of, on vases, 461, 471 ; on bronzes, 
426,429,483; caressing OiUifliale, 449'; cross- 
ing the sea in a howl, 473 ; called Kalanike, 
482 

Herodotus, on the origin of the Etruscans, i. 

XXXV. xl. 

Hetnera, i. 309 

Hinthal, i. xlvii. ; ii. 482, 505 
Hippalectryon, or “ Cock-horse,’^ ii. 83 
Hippocampi, i. 168. See Sea-horses 
Hippolyta, ii. 469 

Hippolytus on Etruscan unis, ii. 302, 364 
Hirpini, marvellous feats of, i. 135 
Hirpus, a wolf in Sabine, i. 135 
Hister, Etruscan for imiio, i. 70; clanees of 
the Hhtrioncs^ Ixi. 377 ; ii. 324 
Histories, Etruscan, i. xxvii. lx. 

Hoare, Sir K. C., on IVloscoiia, ii. 230 ; on the 
walls of Orhetello, ii. 21 1 
Holkion, form of the, i. exxi. exxii. 

, Holmos, form of, i. cxiii, cxix. 

Holstenius on the ciiihculus of Camillus, i. 8 
Horatiorum, Campus Saeer, i. 159, 456 
Horse, Etrascan, ])ceuliar form of, i. 34, 365 ; 
buried with his master, 276, 432, 456; 
emblem of the passage of the soul, ii. 180 ; 
head of, a sepulchral decoration, ii.453 
Horse-cock, or cock-horse, ii. 83 
Horta, a goddess of the Etruscans, i. Ivii. 
68, 140 ; ancient Etruscan town, 140. See 
Orte 

Hostia, an Etruscan goddess, i. 08 
Hot springs of Etruria, i. 157, 176 : ii. 202, 
270, 272 > j > . 

Houses, Etruscan, i. Ixv. ; ii. 348, 350 
Human sacrifices, made by the Etruscans, i. 
422, 478; illustrated on monuments, ii, 178, 
179,456 ' ’ 

Hut-urns from Alba Longa, i. Ixix. ; ii. 457 
Huts, piumitive, or sepulchres, found m 
Bologna, ii. 535 
Hydria, form of, i. cx. 

Hypnos, in bronze, ii. 425 
Hypopodium, i. 41, 307 
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IDOLS. 


I. 

Idols, of bron:^c, ii. 489, 516 ; of terra-cotta, 
i. 267 

Igiliuin, ii. 238 
II Puiitone, tonihs at, ii. 284 
IngMranii, on Etruscan customs, i. 310 ; on 
the Fonte Sotterra, ii. 12o : on CastigUno 
Pernardi as tlie site ofVotulonia, 196; on 
the pretended Yetulonia of Alberti, 208; on 
the festive scenes in the painted tombs, 326 ; 
his labours and works, 127 

Villa, ii. 157 

Inuus, i. 297 

Inschiutions, Etruscan, usual on sepulchral 
furniture, i. 42 ; cut on the fac^ades of tomb^, 
i. 94, 180, ISG ; ii. 6, 13, 16, 45, 46 ; difficulty 
of readiirg' in such cases, 16 ; within tombs 
i. 94, 243, 244, 246, 255, 327, 330, 333, 330, 
338, 339, 347, 349—353, 364—367, 385, 
398 ; ii. 51, 52, 57, 59, 133, 408, 438, 443, 
451 ; in roads, i. 119, 205 ; on cliffs, 63 ; ii. 
112 ; on statues, i. 153 ; ii. 90, 95, 106, 112, 
188, 479 ; on reliefs, 106 ; on a slab, 424 ; 
on sarcophagi and urns, i. 477 ; ii. 86, 101, 
131, 185, 316, 329, 338, 444; on sfeirp, 112, 
188 ; ii. 496 ; on tiles, 306, 318, 329 ; on 
vases, i, ci. ; 172, 405 ; ii. 224; on bronzes, 
27, 88, 89, 104, 105, 402, 404, 427,478, 497; 
on agold.i?5/ff<'/', 485; on silver bowls, 486; i. 
269 ; inlaid, i. 234 ; tilled with paint, ii. 18C; 
bilingual, 306, 343, 370, 388, 440, 45C; at 
Orvieto. 45, 46; at Chiusi, 369; at Perugia, 
424, 438, 440, 451 ; at Bologna, 530 

, Greek, ii, 184 ; on vases, i. Ixxiv. xciii. 

c. 405; ii. 113,467, 474,491 

, Latin, in Etruscan tombs, i. 99, 244, 248, 

335; ii. 447; with Etruscan peculiarities, 
i. 100; referring to Etruria, 222, 232; ii. 
273,487; on vases, 465; on altars, 270; 
Christian in Etruscan cemeteries, i. 104, 
446 ; on the Palestrina cisfa^ ii. 498 

, Pclasgic, on a pot, i. 271 

• , Punic, on a silver bowl, ii. 502 

, Eugajiean, i. x.xxvii. 

, ITmbriau, ii. 480 

, Umbrian and Latin, ii. 456 

, like Etruscan, found in the Tyrol and 

Styria, i. xxxvii. 

Intoxication, one of the delights of the ancient 
Elysium, ii. 326 

Ipliigeneia, on Etruscan urns, ii. 93, 168, 303, 
364, 422, 447, 448, 455 
Iron of Elba, ii. 215 

Ischia, ruined town or castle, i. 60 ; an Etnis- 
vim site, 489 
Isis, tomb of, i. 269, 457 
Islands, iioating, i. 143, 144, 495 ; ii. 29 
Isola Fanu'se, i. 2, 13 ; not the arx of Veii, 
25, 28 ; not the castle of the Fahii, 28, 
20 

Istia, ii. 276 

Italian nobles, i. 210 ; hospitality, 210, 215 
Italy, little explored, i. 183 ; ii. 1 
Itineraries,!. o3, 111, 226, 290, 431, 436; ii. 
69, 211, 313, 374 

Ivory, carvings in, i. 407, 415 ; ii. 104, 501 ; 
cuj), 362 


XYLIKEION. 

J. 

Janus, an Etruscan god, i. Iviii. ; head on 
coins, ii. 190, 237 

Jason, mirror of, ii. 88 ; swallowed by the 
dragon, 449 ; vomited by the dragon, '472 

Jewellery found in Etruria,!. Ixxxi.; classified 
as prehistoric, Ixxxi. ; Tyrrhene, Ixxxii. ; 
Etruscan, Ixxxiii. ; in tombs, 224, 268, 269, 
410, 415, 487; ii. 242; in the Museum of 
Perugia, ii. 428 ; in the Museo Gregoriano, 
484 — 486 ; Etruscan passion for, i. 476 ; 
Gaulish, found in Etruria, ii. 130 ; from 
Palestrina, oOO ; sham, in Greek tombs, 
533 

Jewish analogies in Etruscan monuments, i. 
xxxix. 321 

Judicial scenes on Etruscan monuments, ii. 
176 ; 315 

Juno, the Etruscan, i. Iv. ; called Thalna, Iv. ; 
ii. 483 ; hiniod thimdcr-bolts, i. Ivi. ; Curi- 
tis, 107 ; temple of, at Veii, 7, 25 ; at 
Falerii, 107, 110; at Populoiiia, ii. 216; 
at Perugia, 435 

Junon inscribed in a tomb, i. 248, 286 

Junoncs, female genii, i. lix. 285 ; not to be 
confounded with Lasie, 288. Genii 
and Demons. 

Jupiter, the Etruscan Tina or Tiiiia, L liv. ; 
hurled three sorts of thunderbolts, Iv. ; 
wooden statue of, ii. 216 ; and Alcmeiia on 
a vase, ii. 461 ; giving birth to Minerva, 
469 ; with the gods in council, 469 


E. 

ICalpis, form of the, i. cx., cxi. 

Kantharos, fonn of the, i. cxvii. 

Karehesion, form of the, i. cxvii. ; ii. 360 
Katabothra, i. Ixiii. 

Kelcbe, iorm of the, i. cxii. 

Iver, i. 288 ; ii. 168, 378 
Keras, i. exxii. 

Kestner, Chev., discovered tombs at Corneto, 

i. 368, 371 ; on the tombs of Turquiiiii, 370 
Keystone, with sculptured head, i. 102, 104; 

Kings, Etmscan, explained, i. li. 

Kircherian Museum, ii. 495 
Kitchen, representation of, in tombs, ii. 53, 54 ; 
Etnisean, 152 

Klllgmann, Dr., on the dates of Etruscan in- 
scriptions, i. xlix. ; on the Amazon sarco- 
phagus, ii. 102 

Koppa in Pelasgic alphabet, i. 272 ; on Doric 
vases, 282 ; in Etruscan alphabet, xlviii. ; 

ii. 224 

Kothon, fonn of the, i. cxviii. 

Kotyliskos, fonn of, i. exxv. 

Kotylos, i. cxx. 

Krater, forms of, i. cxi. cxii. ; ii. 81 
Kratcriskos, form of, i. cxix. 

Kreagrm, or fiesh-hooks, i. 411 ; ii. 477 
Kyachos, forms of, i. cxvi. cxx. ; ii. 471 
Kyhx, forms of, i. exx. exxi. ; of Oltos and 
‘Euxitheos, 405 
Kylikeion, L 354, 360 ; ii. 57 

0 0 
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LA lULIA. 

L. 

La Balia, at Fiesole, ii. 127 
Latranda in Caiia, ii. 118 
Labro, ii. 69 

Xabrrintli in Etruscan tombs, i. 488 ; so-called, 
beneath Chiusi, ii. 296, 297 ; at Yolterra, ii. 
158 ; in the tomb of Porsena, 345, 348 ; in 
the Poggio Grajella, 353 — 356 
Lacus Alsietiiius, i. 59, 222 
Ciminus, i. 146 

Prelius, or Aprilis, i. 495 ; ii. 223, 230 ; 

island in it, 230 

• Sabatinus, i. 59 

Statoniensis, i, 493, 494 ; ii. 19 

Tarquinionsis. See Volsinionsis. 

Thrasymenus, i. 495 ; ii. 414. 

Vadinionis, i. 142, 495 

Volsiniensis, i. 494; ii. 26, 29 

Lago di Baccano, i. 56 

Bassano, i. 142. See Yadimonian Lake 

Bolsena, i. 494 ; ii. 19 ; an extinct 

crater, 29 

— ^ — Bracciano, i. 59 

Castiglione, i. 495 ; ii. 223, 230 

Chiusi, ii. 337, 368 

Ciliegeto, ii. 108 

Grarda, i, xxviii. 

Martignano, i. 59 

Mezzano, i. 492, 494 ; ii. 19 

Montepulciano, ii. 368 

Stracciacappa, i. 59 

Trasimeno, ii. 414 

Yico, i. 146 

Lajard, M., on scenes in the tombs of Tar- 
qninii, i. 324 

Lake, full of Etruscan bronzes, ii. 108 
Lakes of Etruria, contnining islands, i. 494 ; 

drained by the Etruscans, i. Ixiii. 55 
Lamps, Etruscan, i. Ixxiii. ; ii. 105; of Cor- 
tona, 402—405; sepulchral, 404, 442 
Landslips, ii. 109 
Lanista, an Etruscan word, i. 71 
Lanzi, on the Etmscan tongue, i. xlyii. 
Laocoon on an Etruscan urn, ii. 303 
Laran, an Etruscan deity, ii. 483 
Lares, Etruscan origin of, i. lix. ; terra-cotta, 
from the Eegulini-Gralassi tomb, 267; ii. 
483 

Lars, an Etruscan jjrcenomen, ii. 357; dis- 
tinguished from Lar, 357 

Porsena, ii. 345. See Pobsexa 

Tolumnins, i. 22, 47, 364 

Larvm, on rases, ii. 78 
Lasa, i. lix., 288 ; ii. 56, 429 
Lateran Museum, relief with the devices of 
three Etruscan cities, i. 234, 445 ; ii. 273 
Latiuin, Cyclopean cities of, ii. 119, 246, 249, 
2ol, 2o6 

Layard, Sir A. H., arches discovered by, in 
Assyria, i. Ixvii. 

Lebes, forms of, i. xci., cxiii. ; ii. 366 

Lecna, ii. 17 

Xectisternia, i. 310 

Leghorn, ii. 69 

Leinth, ii. 429 

Leja, valley of the, i. 189 

Lekaiie, forms of, i. cx. 

Lekythos, forms of, i. cxxiii. exxiv. 


MiECEXAS. 

Le Murelle, i. 439 

, near Saturuia, ii. 288 

Lemur, Etruscan, in the museimi at Yolterra, 
ii. 189 

Lenoir, on the Ponte della Badia, i. 443 
Lepaste, form of, i. exxi. 

Lepsius, Prof., on the origin of the Etruscans, 

i. xxxviii. ; on the Pelasgic aljhiabot, i. 272, 
273 ; on the pottery of Cmrc, 282 ; on the 
coins of Cortona, ii. 399 

Lcucothea, i. 292 

Lctczow, on the Gorgon, ii. 221 

Lc\ii, tomb of the, i. 100 

Lewis, Mr., on a bronze figure from Grosseto, 

ii. 232 

Liano, i. 120. 

Lie tors, Etruscan origin of, i. 20; represented, 
ii. 112, 176 

Lightningdrawiifronibeaven, i. li. Ixii. ; ii. 22 
Liguria, confines with Etruriti, ii. 03 
Lilliano, ii. 132 

Lions, Etruscan, i. 33; ii. 296; painted in 
tombs, i. 326 ; ii. 340 ; guardians of sepul- 
chres, i. 33, 199, 250 ; ii. 48S ; of stone, as 
acroteria, i. 199 ; decorations of tumuli, ii. 
352 

Lituus, both stafi‘ and trumpet, i. 254, 333 ; 
u. 331, 476 

Livy, on the migrations of the Etruscans, i. 
xxxvi. 

Losna, the Etruscan Diana, i. Iviii. ; ii. 67 
Lotus flowers in tombs, i. 37 
Louvre, painted tiles in the, i. 259 ; Etruscan 
painted sarcophagus, 279 
Luca, ii. 66 
Luccioli, Sig., ii. 343 
Lucigiiaiio, tombs at, ii. 373, 388 
Lucunio, Tarquinius Priscus, i. 420 
Lucumones of Etruria, i. li. 

Luna, an Etruscan site, ii. 63 ; its port, 63, 
66 ; not one of the Twelve, 63 ; local re- 
mains, 65; walls of marble, 05 ; <iuius attri- 
buted to, 65; amphitheatre, 65; c.xcavu“ 
tions, 65; jnoduce, 06; marble, 07; mean- 
ing of the word, 67 
Lunghini, Sig., collection of, ii. 360 
Lupo, ii. 223 

Lycas, the demon, ii. 178 
Lychnus, ii. 405 

Lycia, analogy to Etruria in sepubdiral mmui- 
nients, i. 33, 180; ii. 350; in maternal 
genealogies, i. xlv. 100 

Lydia, the mother-country of Etruria, i. x.xxv. 
xlvi. ; analogy to Etruria in it.s moninmmts, 
182, 388, 453, 454 ; ii. 348 ; in its cu.stt>ms, 
i. xliv.; anciently used as synonymous with 
Etruria, 308 
Lynceus, ii. 202 

Lyre, Etruscan, i. 307, 314, 320, 376, 370, 3UG 


M. 

Macauiay, Lord, on the word Porsena, ii. f357 
Maccarese, Torre di, site of Eregenaj, i. 220 
Macigno, ii. 117 
Madonna della Fea, ii. 367 
Madonna di S. Luca, ii. 511 
Mieecnas, Etruscan origin of, ii. 131 ; moun- 
ineut to, at Arezzo, 379 
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M2E0NIA. 

IVLieoiiia, i. 166 
Magiono, ii. 416 

Magiiano, city discoYorcd near, ii. 263 ; re- 
mains, 260,*” 266; i)aiiited tomb, 267 ; exca- 
vations, 267 

Magna Griocia, Greek tombs of, i. 27 ; vases, 
lx.xxix. xevi. cix. ; ii. 80 
j\[agni, i. XXX. ; ii. 63, 61 
]\[aieos, or JMalieotes, inventor of tlie trumpet, 

i. xliv. ; 43.9 

jNLalvasia, Count, scavi of, ii. 534 
jManeiano, ii. 288, 289 

Mancini, Sig., Iticardo, iiis excavations at 
Orvieto, ii. 46 
jMandueus, effigy of, ii. 192 
IManes, i. 477 

IMania, an Etruscan goddess, i. lix. lx. 288 
jMantua, an Etruscan city, i. xxix. lix.; ii. 510 
jMantiis, tlie Etruscan Pluto, i. Ivii. lix. 36 ; 

ii. 166, 192 

^larble, walls of, ii. 65 ; of Luna, or Carrara, 
67 ; few Etruscan works of, i. Ixxvi..; ii. 67 ; 
used by the Komans, 68 ; of tlie Marcmma, 

i. Ixxvi ; ii. 67, 188, 209 ; sarcopliagi of, i. 
245, 402, 403 ; ii. 96, 101, 316, 454 

^Marciano, tombs at, ii. 373 
i\Iarcina, built by the Etruscans, i. xxx. 
Maremma, tlie, ii. 194; its wild beauties, 203; 
population and climate, 203, 204 ; produce, 
203 ; describi'd by Dante, 203; its improved 
condition, 206: excavations made by M. 
jN'ocI des Vergers, 200; ancient city in, des- 
cribed by Mr. Pullan, i. cxxvii. 

Iklarine deities on Etrascan monuments, ii. 7, 
171 

monsters, i. 168 ; ii. 171, 520, 521, 

tSee Sea-horses 

Maritime power of Etniria, i, Lxi. ; 169, 371 ; 

ii. 138 

Marriage scenes on sar<‘ophagi, i. 472; on 
vases, ii. 82, 472 ; on Etruscan urns, 178 
."Marruca, a thoniy shrub, ii. 229 
}ilars, an Etruscan god who wielded thunder, 
i. Ivii.; tlie, of )^iontc Ealterona, ii. Ill 
!Martii, Gnivisca* on its banks, i. 431 ; emissar}’' 
of the Volsinnm lake, ii. 30 ; ancient cloaca 
and quay of, i.433, 434 

, town of, ii, 26 

IMurtana, islami of, ii. 29 
}tlartignano, lake of, i. 59, 222 
Jiurxabotto, bronzes i. xx.xvhi.; ii. 542; 
excavatbuis at, e537 — 543; an Etruscan site, 
538 ; inscriptions, 542. 

ISfurzi collection, Curneto, i. 413 
H.iKONiiY, Etruseun, i. 1.x vi.; no cement in, 
14, 91, 166; ii. 118, 124, 146, 241, 398; 
(‘xtruordinarv fragments, i. 12, 13, 122; 
rusticated, 49, 81,' 104, 167, 213 ; ii. 124; 
chamctt*r Kometiines <let<'rmin(‘(l hj” the 
lotail rock, 25tl ; sometimes indcjiendent of 
it, 259 ; an<ient materials ill modern buihl- 
ings, i. 64; wedge-courses, i. 209; ii. 117; 
diainieton, i. 80. AVe Cyclopean, Eniplecton, 
Polygonal 

, (ireek at SvriKmse, i. 81 

, Eoman, i. 66, 83, 102, 166 

, Pela^gie, i. 237, 290; ii. 241, 257- 

260 

Massa, ii. 198 ; not the site of Vetulonia, 198 
Mastania, i. 449 ; ii. 95, 506 


MONKEY, 

Mastos, forms of, i. cxviii. 

Maternal genealogy, i. xlv. 100 

Matemum, i. 490 

Matrai, relics found at, i. xxxvii. 

Mazzetti, Sig. 11., his collection, ii. 298 
Mazzuoli, Sig. L., collection of vases, ii. 376 
Mean, an Etruscan Pato,i. lix. 288; ii. 420, 483 
Medea in a car drawn by dragons, ii. 187 
Medical science of Etruria, i. Ixii. 

Meleager, statue of, i. 204; represented on a 
mirror, ii. 430 

Melon, tumulus of the, ii. 409 
!Melpuiu, an Etruscan city, i. xxix.; ii. 543 
Memiion, i. 352 ; ii. 466, 467, 481 
Menclaus pursuing Ilclcn, ii. 474, 527 
Mcnicatore, a rocking stone, i. 173 
Menrva, the Etruscan form of Minerva, i. Iv.*, 
on mirrors, ii. 420, 482, 483 
Mercury, called Turms by the Etruscans, i. 
Ivii . ; ii. 483 ; infernal, represented by 
Charuii, 192; with infant Bacchus, 46l'; 
infant, as cattle-lifter, 473 ; statue of, 458 
Metelhis, statue of, ii. 95 
Mexico, p)Tamids, i. 387 ; analogies of its 
cenieteiios to those of Etruria, 387 
AIi(‘ali, oil the Twelve Cities, i. xxxii. ; on the 
origin of the Etruscans, xx.xvi. ; on oriental- 
isms ill Etrus(!aii monuments, xliii. ; the 
tombs of iVonteroni, 224; on rock-hewn 
chairs, 276; the Porta all’ Arco, ii. 143; 
the walls of Cosa and Satuniia, 254, 285 ; 
on eaiiopi, 309 
Micciiio, the, i. 103. 

Micoii, a painter of Amazons, ii. 115 
Midas, on a vase, ii. 473 
Migliariiii, Prof., ii. 105 
Mignone, the, i. 432 

Millingcn, ]\Ir., i. xxxviii.; ii. 127 ; on Yela- 
thri, 139 ; on Populonia, 215 ; on coins at- 
tributed to Cliisium, 292 
Minerva, winged, with an owl on her hand, i. 
141 ; sttitue of, in the Uffizi, ii. 86 ; repre- 
sented on Panathenaic vases, i. xciii. ; ii. 
467 ; called Menrva, in Etruscan, i. Iv. ; ii. 
483 ; in bronze, with wings, 478 
Mines, ancient, of copper and tin, near Massa, 
i. Ixxiii. ; near Populonia, ii. 200 ; iio\v re- 
worked by an Englishman, 209 
Minio, the,l. 432 
IMiiiotaur, i. 409 ; h. 466 
Miiiiioit.s, Etruscan, i. Ixxviih ; classified, 
IxxLx. ; in a tomb at Bolseiia, ii. 27 ; in the 
Museum at Eloixmcc, 88, 107 ; in the !NIu- 
scum at Perugia, 428-430 ; in the Gregorian 
^Luseum, ii. 481 ; gilt, 481 ; with reliefs, 481 
Misancdlo, ii. 540 ; well-tombs, 540 ; dolmens 
541 ; basement, 541 ; sepulchral fu idture, 
541; jewellery, 543 
Mi.saiio, ii. 538 : tails or tombs, 539 
Modena, an Etruscan site, i. xxix ; ancient 
toinl)s and relics at, i. xxxviii.; pottery like 
that of Arezzo, ii. 384 

Mommsfm, Ih’of., on the origin of the Etrus- 
etms, i. xxxviii.; on the Etruscan language 
and aljihabet, xlix. ; on the name Agylla, 
230 ; on Xhmieum, 294 ; oh the date of the 
(PS ii. 458 

Money, primitive, ii. 109. See Coins 
M onkey, in an Etruscan painting, ii. 54, 334 ; 
tomb of the, 330 

0 o 2 
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MONTALCINO. 

Hontalcino, ii. 134 

Montalto, i. 437 ; inn, 439, 467 ; relics found 
at, 299 

Montaperti, Etruscan tomb at, ii. 131 
Moiitarozzi, i. 302, 356. A'cTauQUINII ^ 
Moxtefiascone, roads to, i. 4S8 ; ii. 29 ; its 
wine, 30, 32 ; not Volsinii, 23, 31 ; nor 
Trossulnm, 31 ; antiquity, 30 ; perhaps 
GEnarea, 32 ; more probably Faniim Vol- 
tumnu3, 32 . . „ 

Moxtepl'LCiano, ii, 370 ; antiquity of, 3/1 ; 

Etruscan relics, 371; wine, 371; roads to, 3/0 
Monteroni, tumuli of, i. 222 — 224 
Monterosi, i. 62 inns, 63 
3Ionte Abatone, i. 273 

Argeiitaro, ii. 238, 252 

Calvcllo, excavations at, i. 164 

Cetona, ii. 363 

Ciniino, i. 146 

Ealterona, ii. 107 ; bronzes and coins 

found on, 108 — 111 

della Guardia, ii. 511 

Gnalandro, ii. 414 

Leone, i. cxxvii. 

Liicchetti, i. 63 

Lupolo, i. 56 

Merano, ii. 288^ 

— Hnsino, i. 57, 58 

d’Oro, i. 275 

Patone, tombs at, ii._208 

Pescali, i. cxxvii. ; ii. 223 

Quagiiero, i. 389 

liaz/.ano, i. 56 

Eomano, i. 301 

Eotoiido, i. 137 ; tovni of, ii. 198 

Salaja, ii. 367 

SoiTiglio, i. 58 

Venere, i. 147 

Montorso, i. 138 

Monsters, guardians of sepulchres, i. 364 
Morra, game of, represented on vases, ii. 463 
Moseoiia, hill of, mistaken for the site of 
Kiisellin, ii. 225, 230 

Mouldings, Etruscan, i. 179, 180, 186, 203, 
216, 386; ii. 11, 15 
Mugnano, i. 145, 166 

MiJLLEB on the Twelve Cities, i. xxxii. ; on 
the Etruscan era, xxxiv.; the origin of the 
Etruscans, xxxvii.; on Mania, lx.; on Ees- 
cemiiiim, i. 96, 110; on Falerii, i. 110, 112; 
on ..Equnm Ealiscuin, 113 ; on Tarehon and 
Tyrrhenus, 41S ; on the Etruscan era, 418 ; 
on Demaratus, 420 ; on Tarqnin’s conquest 
of Etruria, 421 ; on the tomb of Porsena, ii. 
347, 349; on the ancient walls at San 
Cornelio, 391 

Miinclus, month of Orcus, i. lx. 

3Iurcia, or Murtia, the Etruscan Yenus, L 57 
]\ture, Col., on the site of Pisa, ii. 71 
Muiray, Mr. A., on the origin of the Etruscans, 
i. xl.; on the analogy of the Etruscan 
scarab Dci to the early silver coins of Thi’ace, 
Ixxvii. 

Musarna, its discovery, i. 1S8 ; its walls, 189; 
gates, 189; necropolis, 190; monnnients 
from, at Viterbo, 153, 191 
^Iu.seo Lruschi, i. 406. iSce Couxeto-Tak- 

QUINIA. 

Civico, Cliiiisi, ii. 298 ; statuc-uras, 299 ; 

statues, 299; archaic 300; ciiicra»y 


mythology. 

urns, 302~304_; sarc-ophagi, 304; ^terra- 
cotta sarcophagi and ash-chests, 30o, 306 ; 
slab with alpliuhet.s, 306 ; bucchero, or t).ac]c 
ware, 307, 308 ; Etrii.sean ctnwpf, 308, 309 ; 
bronzes, 309, 313; pottery, 310; strange cinu- 
raiT pot, 310—312; painted vases, 312, 313 
Museo Etruseo, Cerneto, i. 401 ; sarcophagus 
of the “Saecrdote,” 402; of the Magnate* 
and others, 403, 404; Icylix of Oltos and 
Euxitheos, 405 ; painted yascs, 405 
— . Eti'usco, Florence, ii. 75; black pot- 
tery or bucchero, 75—80 ; painted pottery, 
30—84; nnpainted pottery, 84; jewellery 
and glass, 85 ; gems, 86 sepulchnil 
inscriptions, 86 ; bronzes, 86, lOw , the 
Minerva, 86; the Clihmera, 89; the Orator, 
95; cinerary urns, 89— 95 ; Amazon sarco- 
phagus, 96 ; terra-cottas, 105 

Gregoriano, its origin, i. 487 ; in 452 ; 

vestibule, 453; cinerary urns, 454, 45o; the* 
sarcophagus, 456 ; Alban hiit-unis, 45/ ; 
terra-cottas, 458 ; vases, i. 272, 2S2j_ ii. 460' 
— 475; lijUlceii, 472; bronzes, 475 — 184; 
armour and weapons, 476; statues, 478; 
candelabra, 478 ; caskets, 480 ; mirrors, 481 
—483; clog-s 484 ; jewellery, i. 270 ; ii. 484 
—486; copies of paintings in Etruscan 
tombs, i. 325, 326, 370, 376 ; ii. 486, 487 

Ivirclieriano, ii. 495 ; works in stone- 

and teiTU-cotta, 496; bronzes, 496; tlie 
Palestihia casket, 497 — 499 ; the Palestrina 
Treasure, 499—503; the Yuleian frescoes^ 
.500—508 

Museum of Arezzo, ii. 385 — 389 ; bronzes, 38o ;. 
pottery, 386 ; Hercules and the Auiuzon.s, 
386; urns, 388 

of Bologna, ii. 519. Ace* Bologna. 

— , Etruscan, on the Cu})itol, ii. 488; 

pi'esented to Home by Sig. Augusto Cas- 
tcllani, 488 ; vase.s, 489 — 492 ; bronzes, 492,^ 
493; tablets in ivory, 494;^ widl-tonib of 
terra-cotta, 494 ; i)ottery, 495 

of Gro-sseto, urns and pottery, ii. 

224 ; bowl with Pltruscan alphabet, 22-4 

of Perugia, ii. 422; urns, 422 — 124: 

celebrated inscription, 424 ; 425 ; 

bronzes, 426 ; jewellery and mirror.s, 428— 
430; vases and torra-cotta.s, 431 ; .sarcoplia- 
gus, 432 

of Yoltcn-a, ii. IGO; urn .s of alal /as- 
ter, 162 ; myths on them, 164 — 174 ; other* 
reliefs, 175;'proce.ssions, 176, 177, 182, 183 ; 
sacrificial sccue.s, 178, 179; death-bc/l 
scenCvS, 180, 181 ; urns of the Ca'<‘iim and 
other Etruscan families, 185, 186; tt'rra- 
cottiis, 187 ; painted vases, 189; hronzen, 
189; candelabra, 190; coin.*?, 190; jewel- 
lery, 191 

Musical instrument, ii. 444 
Musignano, i. 468 ; Etni.s<;an relie.s at, 469-^ 
472; portraits of the Bonapart/* fainil y, 469 
Mutina, probably an Etruscan town, i. xxix. 
Myccnie, Treasiiry of, i. 265, 268; ii. 154 ; 
walls of, ii. 250 ; gate of, i. 33 ; Mviw of, 
resemble those of Eelsina, Ixi.Y. 
hfyths, disercp/incy between Greek and Etru.s- 
can, i. 479 ; ii. 360 

, llellenie, rarely illustrated inPltruscan 

wall-paintings, ii, o'Oy 
Mythology of Etruria, i. liv.— lx. 
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JfAlLS. 

N. 

Hails in tombs, i. 41, 224, 268, 398, 4oo ; ii. 
14, 242, diiyen into temples to mark time, i. 
Iv. ; ii. 25 ; in tlio liaiids of Etruscan deities, 

i. Iviii. 287 ; ii. 25 

Names of cities, cdiang’ed of old, ii. 106 
Hnnos, Etruscan name of Ulysses, ii. 399 
Nasonos, tomb of tlic, i. Ixviii. 47 ; ii. 443 
Ha^zano, an Etruscan site, i. 137 
Necklace, 'Nvoni by inim, i. 269, 313, 366 ; ii. 
378, 454; Gaulish, ii. 130; of gold, 377, 
428, o43 

Neiifro, volcanic rock, i. 4 
Nepi, anciently one of the keys of Etruria, i. 
64, 84 ; walls, 83 ; toinbs, 84 : remains at, 
85; bond betwTon Nepete and Eutriuin, 85; 
ancient names, 86 

Neptune, an Etru5(‘an deity, i. lyiii, ; on vases, 

ii. 467, 468 ; on mirrors* 482 

Netliuns, Etruscan name of Neptune,!. Iviii, ; 
ii. 482 

Newbold, Captain, on the inoiiumonts near 
Chittoor, ii. 288 

Newton, Mr. Cliarles T., on an Etruscan sar- 
cophagus in the British Museum, i. 280; on 
an ohiooho'iiy 465 

Newtmi, Mr., his excavations near Ihen/.a, ii. 
134 

Nibhy, on the length of the Ponte Sodo at 
Veii, i. 11 ; on Isola Farnese, 28; on the 
ctistle of the Fabii, 29 ; on the amphitheatre 
of Sutri, 71 ; on the walls of Nepi, 83 ; on 
tliose of Falleri, 106 ; on the three towns of 
the Falisei, 112 

Ni(‘hes, sepulehral, i. 10, 26, 92, 103, 182, 203, 
209,215, 218,484; ii. 11, 13 
Nicknames, used in Italy as of old, i. Ill 
NiEBiriiii, on the Twelve Cities, i. xxxii. ; the 
Etruscan era, xx.xiv. ; the origin of the 
Etruscans, xxxvi. ; on the feudal system of 
Etruria, Hi.; on Etruscan civilizatum, i. 
ciii. ; on the cuniculus of Camilliis, i. 8; 
on the Falisei, 112, 113; on Ca;rc, 233; 
that Borne was at (>ne time Etnuscan, 421 ; 
on the legend of Denuiratus, 420 ; <)ii Yulci, 
445 ; the servile insuiT<‘(dion at Yolsinii, ii. 
22 ; on the tlieatre of Fiesoh*, 124 : on Popu- 
lonia, 215; the toinh of Ponseiia, 34(5; on 
Porsennn, 357 ; on Cortona, 400 ; mistakes 
through ignorance of Italijui localities, i. 
148; ii. 124 

Niobida*, .sjireophagus of the, i. 479, ii. 453; 
number of the, i. 479 

Noel dt‘s V(*rgers, ^1., on th(5 ^^lareniina, ii. 
200. Hve I)es Vergers 

Nola, built by the Etruscans, i. xxx. ; vases 
of, xeix. cix. 461, 471 

Norbu, bastion of, i. 101; ii, 248, 250; sewer 
{»f, 119, *251 ; round tower, 248 
Nokchia, discovery of its necropolis, i. 193; 
temple-tombs, 196 ; sculpture, 199 — 201 ; 
Hpcfculations on, 198, 21)1 ; tombs, 202 ; 
mouldings, 203 ; no inscrii)tions, 204 ; few 
excavations, 204 ; site of the Etruscan 
town, 204 

Nori(j Alps, Etruscan relies among the, i. 
xxxvi. 

Korcia, in Sabina, vase from, ii. 470 


OSSX^■UlY POTS. 

Nortia, the Etruscan Fortuna, i. Iv. 140, ii. 
24; her temple at Volsimi, a national 
calendar, 24 ; at Ferontum, i. 158; eq^uiva- 
Icnt to xUropos, ii. 25 
Novell! Pagi, i. 60 ; ii. 39 
Novcnsiles, the Nino gods of thunder, i. ivi. 
Nuceria, an Etruscan town, i. xxx. 

Numerals, Etruscan, i. xlix. ; on dice, 1. ; on 
tombs, 187 

Nuptial scenes on Etruscan sarcojihagi, i. 472; 

ii. 317 ; on vases, 82, 472 
Niiraghe of Sardinia, i. 265, 278 ; ii. 154 ; 

described, 154 ; by whom constructed, 155 
Nurtia, i. 204. Sv& Nortia 


0 . 

OEdipl's, on Etruscan urns, ii. 92, 166, 377, 
456 ; on vases, 472 ; caricatured, 472 
(Enarea, rebellious slaves of, ii. 32 ; thought 
to be Yolsinii or A'olaterra', 32, 137 ; per- 
haps Monte Fiasconc, 32 
CEniada', arched gate at, i. Ixvii, ; ii. 250 
(Enoaiida, arches at, i. Ixvii. ; ii. 251 
(Enomans, myth of, on Etruscan urn, ii. 92, 
424, 455 ; on a vase, 389 
Oil-dealer’s prayer, on a vase, ii. 464 
Oiuoehoe, forms of, i. cxiv. cxv. ; from Yulci, 
465; of bronze, ii. 103, 104 
Olpe, forms of, i. cxiv. 409 
Ombroiio, ii. 276 

Opus iiK'crtum, pavement of, in an Etruscan 
tomb, ii. Ill 

OiuiETELLO, ii. 240 ; lagoon, 240 ; polygonal 
walls, 241 ; tombs, 241 ; origin of name, 
243 ; inns, 243 

Orcle, probably the ancient name of Norcdiia, 
i. 204 

Orestes, on Etruscan urns, ii. 93, 170, 171, 
303, 364, 377 ; on a sarcophagus, 456 
Oriental analogies of Etruscan monuments, i. 
xliv. — xlvi. 

Orioli first described Castcl d’Asso, i. 183; and 
Norcliia, 204; on Burrina, 152; on Aqiun 
Passeris, 157 ; on Gas tel d’Asso, 184 ; on 
^tiisama, 192 
Oriuolo, i. GO 

Orlando, his cave at Sutri, i. 77 ; figure at 
Pitigliano, 499 

Ornaments, gold, in tombs, h^cc Gold 
Ornano, ii. 19 

Orpheus and Eiiiydice, tomb of, ii. 340, 343 
Orsiiii, legend of *the, i. 499 
OiiTE, the aiKucntllorta, i. 136; peculiar site, 
139; inn, 140; c.xcavatioiis, 141; painted 
tomb destroyed, 142 

OaviBTO, not the site of Yolsinii, ii. 23 ; roads 
tt», 36, 39 ; ancient name unknown, 40 ; not 
the Urbiventus of Procopius, 41; tombs, 
41 ; excavations at Crocifisso del Tufo, 42 ; 
inscriptions, 45; anti([uities, 46—48, 76, 84; 
the Della Faina collection, 46 ; Tomba dello 
due Bighe, 48 ; Tomba Golini, 52— -CO ; inn, 
61 ; Duonio, 61 
Orviniiim, i. 388 
Oscan language, i. xlvii. 

Osci, the, i. xxviii. 

Ossa, river, ii. 238 

Ossuary pots at Yillanovaj ii. 514 
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OSTRICH EGGS. 

Ostricli eggs in Etrascan tombs, L 223, 4=57 ; 

imitated in terra-cotta, 457 
Owl, in relief, in an Etruscan tomb, ii. 444 
Owl-faced vases, tlie,^^ of Scbliemann, are 
nothing but canopi^ ii. 309 
Ox suspended to a beam, 52 
Oxybapbon, form of, i. cxii. ; Coiintliian, ii. 
490 


P. 

Packing-needle, Etruscan, ii. 266 
PjestuMj see Poseidonia 
Paglia, ii. 39 

Painted Tombs, i. Ixxxiv. ; at Veii, 33 ; at 
Eomarzo, 168; at Corneto, 305, m^Tarquinii; 
at Yuloi, 449 ; at Cmrc, 247—249, 250 ; at 
the city discovered near Magliano, ii. 267 ; 
at Chiusi, 323—327, 329, 330— 385, 336, 
340, 342 — 344, 350 ; two by the same hand, 
328'; lost or destroyed, i. 142, 384, 385, 
398 ; ii. 327, 340 ; scenes in, liow^ far sym- 
bolical, i. 323; ii. 326 ; parti-coloured figures 
ill, i. 34—87, 249, 326, 367, 369 ; ii. 340 ; in 
Greeco, i. 38 ; ii. 330 

tiles, i. 257—264 

Paintings, Etruscan, in tombs, i. lx.xxiv. 
34 ; the most ancient, 36 ; injured by at- 
mosphere, 309 ; by damp, 247, 309j ii. 61 ; 
like those on vases, i. 36, 367, 375 ; are in 
fresco, i. 325 ; copies of, ii. 487 ; like the 
frescoes of Pompeii, 334, 466 ; on sepulchral 
urns, ii. 440 

Pahestric games, represented in tombs, i. 364, 
374 ; ii. 323, 330, 342, 343 ; on vases, 472 
Palazzolo in Sicily, ii- 119_^ 

Palestrina, ciste found at, ii. 480 

casket, the, li. 497—499 

■ Treasure, in the Kircherian Mu- 

seum, ii. 499—503 
Palidoro, i. 221 

Palo, the site of Alsium, i. 221 ; inn, 224 ; 
shore at, 225 

Pamphylia, shields on tombs, i 200 
Panathenaic vases, i. xciii. cviii. 409 ; ii. 465, 
467 

Paiichina, ii. 144, 152, 162 
Panthers in Etruscan tombs, i. 36, 308, 312, 
324, 326, 363, 367, 369, 372; grasped by 
Diana, on a vase, ii. 114 
Paolozzi, Sig. G., collection of, ii. 298 
Paolozzi, Giardino, the acropolis of Clusium, 
ii. 295 

Pans, resisting his brothers, on Etruscan 
urns, ii. 93, 169, 303, 424, 455 

, Judgment of, ii. 107, 319, 353 

Pama, probably an Etruscan town, i. xxix. 
Pasquiiielli, Sig., discoverer of an Etruscan 
city, probably Tctulonia, ii. 264, 266, 274 
Passage-tombs, i. 223, 224, 265, 278 ; ii. 132, 
410 

Passeriui, Sig., excavations atMoscona, ii.234 
Passigiiano, ii. 415 
Passo di Correse, i, 137 
Patera, i. exxii. 475 ; of bronze, with handles 
in the foini of females, ii. 476 
Patrignone, the, ii, 265 
Patroclus, on Etruscan monuments, i. 449 ; ii. 
113, 462, 464, 504 


physiognomy. 

Pavement, in tombs, i. 268 ; ii. Ill ; Etruscan^ 

i. Ixiii; ii. 118 

Pediment, half the INorchian, i. 200 
Pediments, marks of dignity, L 199 
Pegasus combating a man, ii. 522 
Peirithoos, i. 353 

Pelasgi, first conquerors of Etruria, i. xxxiv.; 
colonised Falerii, 107; and Fescennium, 1 15 
built Tarquinii, 418 ; built the temple at 
Pyrgi,290 ; built Agy 11a, 230 ; built Alsium, 
221 ; PisEe, ii. 70 ; ISatiirnia, 285 ; occupied 
Cortona, 399; introduced letters into La- 
tium, i. xlvi. 272; worshipped the phallic 
Hermes, ii. 119 ; masonry of, i. 236, 290, 
291 ; ii. 241, 257, 258 ; pottery of, i. 282 ; 
w'ide e.xtent of the race, ii. 258 
Pelasgic alphabet and primer, i. 271, 272 ; ii. 
133, 483 : hexameters, i. 273 ; n, 484 ; lan- 
guage, affinity of, to the Greek, i. 221 
Pelasgic towns. See Cyclopean 
Peleus and Thetis, on a vase, i. 407, 400; 

ii. 113; on a mirror, 483; and Atalanta^ 
wrestling, on a mirror, 482 

PeHas and Medea, i. 410 ; ii. 472 
Pelike, form of, i. cix. 

Pella, fomi of, i. exxi. 

Pellogiina, ii. 330 

Pelops and Hippodameia, ii. 389 

Penates, Etruscan, i. Iviii. lix. 

Penelope and Telemachus, ii. 431 
Pentathlon, in Etruscan tombs, i. 374; ii. 342 
Penthesilea, ii. 169 
Pereta, ii. 275 
Peris, tomb of the, ii. 338 
Persephone in the Grotta dell’ Oreo, i. 350; 
in Grotta Golini, ii. 59 ; on Ya.*«cs, 4(57, 
470 

Perseus and Andromeda, on Etruscan urns, ii. 
165 

Perugia, ii. 413; roads to, 413; inns, 416; 
walls, 417 ; gates, 417 ; Arch of Augustus, 
418; Arco Marziale, 421; Museum, 422 — 
434 ; coins, 427 ; bronzes, 427 ; mirrors, 
430 ; vases and tcrra-cottas, 431 ; singular 
sarcophagus, 432. Sre Pkruslv. 

Perxisia, its antiquity, ii. 434; history, 434 : 
destruction by fire, 435; necrojxdis* 437— - 
451; Grotta de Volurnii, 437 — 149; the 
Baglioni Collection, 446; other fonibs, 44(5, 
450; Tempio di 8. Muiino, 450. AVc Pk- 
RITGIA. 

Peruvians, polygonal ma.scinry of tlie, ii. 257 

Pcstiera, La, ii. 280 

Petroni, tomb of the, ii. 446 

Peutiugeriun table. See Itineraries 

Phaleim, i. 250 

Pharus, tomb of the, ii. 44(1 

Phiala, form of, i. cx.xii. cx.viii. 

PhiloctotcR, i. 2(53 ; ii. 02, 168 
Phocasi, in Corsica, i. 232 
Phoenician, origin of Etruscjin letters, i. xlix.; 
imitations of Egyptian and A.ssyriaii works, 
ii, 503 

Phrygia, analogy to Etruria, in its ulph'.tbet, 
i. xlix. ; m its nionumerif.s, xliv., Jxir. 33, 
93, 180, 182, 200, 24H, 278; ii. 339, 350; 
shields on tombs, ii. 442 
Phuphluns, the Etruscan Bacchus, i. Ivii. ; ii. 

88, 220 ; mirror of, i. Ivii., Ixxix. 
Physiognomy, Etruscan, i. xlv. 279 
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PIANO DI PALMA. 

riaiio cU Palma, remarkable tombs at, ii. 282 

Siiltano, i. 293 

Piansano, i. 489 

Pia/za d’ Armi, the Arx of Yeii, i. 5, 29 

• del Mercatello, ii. 25 

Piazzano, il, ii. 23, 27 

Piedmont, Etruscan inscriptions in,' i. sxsTiii. 
Pienza, ii. 134 
Pietra Pertusa, i. 9 

Pigmies, battle of, with cranes, ii. 114 
Pine-cones, sepulchral emblems, ii. 42, 152, 
180 

Pine- woods of old on the coast of Italy, i. 435 ; 
ii. 71, 273 

Piombino, ii. 195, 199, 212 
Pipes, Etruscan, i. xliv. 307, 319, 326, 337, 365 
Piracy, Etruscan, i. cii. 291 ; not indulged in 
by Ciere, 231 

Pirates, Etruscan, i. lii. ; Tyrrhene, legend of, 
169 

Pisa, ii. 69, 138 ; port of, 69 ; Polasgic anti- 
quity of, 70 ; site of, 70 ; local remains, 71 ; 
towers, 72; necropolis, 72; coins, 72; Etrus- 
can relics, 73 

Pitigiiano, roads to, i. 494, 406 ; ii. 18 ; site, 
i. 496 ; remains of antiquity, 497 ; iun, 
497, 499 ; necropolis, 497, 498 ; legend of 
Count Orsini, 499 
Pit-sepulchres, i. 92 

Pithos, form of, i, evii.; ii. 457, 487, 489, 493 
lhaid, resemblance to, i. 397 
Pliny, on em])lecton, i. 81 ; description of the 
tomb of Porsena, ii. 345 

the younger, his description of the 

Vadimonian lake, i. 143 
Pluto, the Etruscan, i. 350 ; ii. 57 
Poggibonsi, tombs near, ii. 132 
Poo(iio CrAJELLA, ii. 345 ; its wall and fosse, 
349 ; tiers of tombs, 350 ; waU-j)aintings, 
350 ; circular chamber, 352 ; furniture, 
352 ; lal)yrinthiiio passages, 353 ; analogy 
to tlie tomb of Porsena, 356 
Poggio (Idle Case, ii. 340 
— ; — Grezzjino, ii. 14 
Michele, i. 33 

— 3rIont(dli, painted tomb of, ii. 327 

— I\rontolo, ii. 363 

de’.Morti, ii. 373 

— di Moscona, ii. 225 

PucciaiK'si, or del Yescovo, ii. 340 

Pri^ca, ii, vS 

Kenzo, painted tomb at, ii. 330, 33C; 

wdI-tonib.s, 336, 341, 365, 545 

- (Id IbH'cdo, ii. 4vS 

<U San C’oriU'lio, ii. 390 

di S. Paolo, Li. 356 

— Serrugio, ii. 371 

— - — Stanziaie, ii. 11 
— — — Strezzoni, i. 498 
— - — Tutoni, ii. 370 
— — di Vi‘trt‘ta, ii, 199 
Pogua, Castro, ii, 113 
Pdlfeiuo, EroEa, i,^315 
Polinmrtiuui, i. 166 

PoUtes, on Etruscan urns, ii. 109, 303, 448 
Poiletlrara, i. 457 

Polychromy, Etrust-au, i. by. 201, 477; on 
vas(‘S, l.'ikxyiii. xdy. ; on urn.s, ii. 360, 376 
PoLY(joNAL MASONRY ut Pvrgi, i. 200 ; Pun- 
tone dd Castrato, 290 ; materials of, 290 ; 


porthaits. 

Yolterra, ii. 154 ; Orbetello, 240 ; Cosa, 246 ; 
Saturnia, 278; peculiarities of, at Cosa, 248; 
249 ; topt by horizontal, 249 ; runs into the 
horizontal, 249 ; antiquity of, 254; adopted 
by the Komans, 255 ; doctrine of coiistruetiye 
necessity applied to, i. 291 ; ii. 256 ; peculi- 
arity of its type, 256 ; used by modern Italians 
in pavements and by the ancient Peruvians- 
in walls, 257; type jproper to the Pdasgi, 
257 ; found in various ancient lands, 258 
Polyneices and Eteocles on urns, ii. 167 See- 
ThEIIAN PnOTHEES 

Polygnotus, i. 381, 383 
Polyhymnia, head of, ii. 406 
Polyphemus, figure of, in the Grotta delP 
Oreo, i. 349 ; represented with two eyes, on 
an um, ii. 191 
Pomarance, ii. 195 

Pomegranate in the hands of female statues, 
ii. 163, 299 

Pomoorium, in Etruscan cities, i. Ixvi. ; ii. 
228 

Pompeii, an Etruscan town, i. xxx. 

Pompey, an Etruscan family, i. 335, 455 ; ii- 
338 

Pons Suhlicius of wood, i. 14, 443 
Ponte della JBadia,i. 439; singularity of, 440 ; 
its castle, 439, 467 ; aqueduct, 440 ; con- 
struction analysed, 443 
Ponte Eelicc, i. 121 

Eontanilc, i. 156 

Eormcllo. i.J4 

d’ Isola, i. 14 

Molle, i. 47 

Sularo, i. 47 

Sodo at Veil, i 11 ; at Yulci, 439 

Terrano, i. 92, 94 

PopULONiA, roads to, ii. 212; a colony of 
Yolaterroe, 138, 215; its port, 213; castle, 
213; remains, 214, 216; walls, 218; not 
polygonal, 219 ; tombs, 219 ; Etruscan name, 
220*; coins, 220 

PoiisENA, his campaign against Kome, i. 20 ; 
all the events pronounced by Niebuhr 
legendary, ii. 293 ; his tomb at Clusium, i. 
454 ; ix. *345 ; its dimensions greatly exag- 
gerated, 346 ; analogy to the tomb at 
Albano, 347 ; i. 454 ; to the Cucumella of 
Yub'i, and tomb of Alyattes at Sardis, 453 ; 
ii. 34S; labyrinth, 348; analogy to the 
Poggio Gaj(illa, 356 ; name on ‘Etruscan 
uriis, 338; whether Porsena or Porseima, 
357 

Porta air Ax*co, Yolterra, ii. 140; antiquity 
of, 143; three hexids, 144; portcullis, 145; 
illustrated by an urn in the Museum of 
Yolterra, 144, 167 

di Diana, Yolterra, ii. 147 

del Bove, Ealleri, i. 104 

di Giove, i. 102 

Portcullis, antiquity of, ii. 145, 250 
' Porti<mcs to EtrusGiu houses, i. Ixv. 202; in 
I tonihs, 98, 99, 120, 196, 203; ii. 10, 11; 

' arjuostyle, i. 202 
! Portoferrajo, ii. 218 

i Portraits (>f tlio deceased, painted in tombs, i. 

: 170, 334, 346 

in statute, i.459 ; ii. 317; in bronze, 

' i, 4f50; in (?unopi, ii. 308; in terra-cotta 
i heads, i. 428 ; ii. 85 454, 455, 459 496 
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POBTS, 


PoBTS of Etruria; Pyrgi, i.290, 293; Graviscfc, 
430; Pisa'jii- 69 ; Luna, 63 ; Populonia, 138, 
213; Vacia, 201 ; Telainoue, 23o, 237, 268 
Portus Herculis, ii. 252 
Poseidon and Aitlira, ii. 467 ; and Polybotes, 468 
Poseidonia, or Pocstum, probably possessed by 
the Etruscans, i. xxx. 

Pot, cinerary, from Cliiusi, ii. 311 
Potassa, ii. 222 
Pottery. See Yases. 

Puteoli, an Etruscan city, i. xxx. ; pavement 
of, li. 118 

Priam, death of, on an Etruscan urn, ii. 365 
Prhna Porta, i. 29, 58 

Prizes in public games, i, xciii. xcvi.; ii. 331 
Processions, funeral, on sepulchral monu- 
ments, i. 198, 201, 331, 332, 412; ii. 454; 
illustrated by history, 332; funeral, ou 
horseback, ii. 181; in cars, 183; on foot, 
184, 315; painted on a vase, 183; judicial, 
on Etruscan urns, 176; triumphal, 177; i- 
334 ; with captives, ii. 432 ; of priests, i. 
385 ; ii. 524 ; Bacchic, i. 366 
Proclioos, forms of, i. cxvi. 

Procopius, his description of Urbiventus, erro- 
neously applied to Orneto, ii. 41 
Prometheus and the vulture, on a vase, ii. 473 
Promis, on Luna, ii. 65 
Proserpine, rape of, on urns, ii. 164 ; on vases, 
472 ; sitting statue of, 299, 375 
Piw, on coins, ii. 190, 237, 385 
Psjdcter, form of, i. cxiii. ; ii. 83 
Ptolemj^j ineoiTectness of, ii. 197, 271 
Pugilists, received by Pome from Etruria, i. 
70; often represented on Etruscan monu- 
ments. See Boxes s. 

Pugillares, ii. 494 
Puglia, vases of, i. xcv. 

Pullan, Mr.j ancient city, in the Tuscan 
Maremma, described by, i. exxvii. 

Pumpuni, tomb of, ii. 450 
Pumpus, Etruscan form of Pompeius, i. 330, 
333, 335 
Punieum, i. 294 

Puntone del Gastrato, ancient town and necro- 
polis, i. 295, 296 ; must be Castrum Yetus, 
296 


del Ponte, tomb at, i. 120 

Pupluna, ii. 220 
Puteal, ii. 423 

Pyramids in Greece, i. 200, 284, 387; in 
Etruria, 275 ; ii. 347 ; in the tomb of Por- 
sena, 345, 347 ; in jVIexico, i. 387 
Pyiigt, i. 289 ; polygonal walls of, 290 ; size 
of the town, 291 ; Pelasgic, 291 ; temple of 
Eileithjua, 290, 291, 293; port of Caere, 
290 ; a nest of pirates, 291 ; no towers, 293 
Pyrrhichistes, i. 316, 400 ; ii. 83, 315, 324, 
332, 342 

Pythagoras, cave of, at Cortona, ii. 406 ; its 
great antiquity, 408 
Pyxis, form of, i. exxvi. 


a. 

CtuAEBiGA, of Yeii, i. 40 ; in triumphs, intro- 
duced from Etruria, ii. 177; in the Amazon 
sarcophagus, ii. 96 

Q,uay, ancient, on bank of the Marta, i. 434 


ROME. 

Quincussis, ii. 1 11 

Qiiindici, Sig., his Proserpine, ii. 375 


IL 

Races, Etruscan, i. 70, 365, 360, 374 ; ii. 323, 
331, 333, 342; instituthm 232 

of frif/d\ ii. 106, 315, 366 

on foot, ii. 342 

of women, ii. 464 

Race-horscs, Etriiseau, renowned, i. 70, 365 
Radieofaiii, ii. 291 

Ranks, distinction of, at public games, i. 73 
Rapiiiiuni, i. 433 

Rasena, the Etruscans so called thenisclve.'i, i. 

xxxiv., xxxvi. 

Ratuniena, i. 40 

Ravenna, probably of Etruscan origin, i. xxix . ; 

Etruscan relies found at, xxxviii. 

Ra^dnes in Etruria, i. 95, 118, 205, 498 _ 
Ravizza, Count F., his discoveries in the 
necropolis of Yolsinii, ii. 27 
Razor, crescent-shaped, i. 414 ; ii. 337, 341, 
366, 516 

Rcgisvilla, i. 439 

Regulini-Galassi, Grotta, i.264; construc- 
tion, 265 ; antiquity, 266 ; bronzes, 267 ; ii. 
475; gold and jewellery,!. 268, 269; ii. 485; 
terra-cottas, i.*267 ; ii. 483 
Reliefs on exterior of sepiilehres. i. 196, 199 — 
201 ; ii. G ; on interior, i. 250, 256, 391 
Religion of Etruria, i. liii. 

Repetti, on Massa, ii. 199; on laiidslii).s, 109 ; 

on Cliisimn Novum, 294 
Rhmtia, connection of, with Etruria, i. xxxvi. ; 

Etruscan remains found in, xxxvii. 

Rbietian origin of the Etriiseaiis, a German 
theory, i. xxxvi., xxxix. ; ii. 548 
RhytonJ forms of, i. cx.xii. ; ii. 91, 474 
Rignano, i. 133 

Rings, worn by the ancients, i. 476 ; wliv 
on the fourth* finger, 476; luxury in, 476 ‘ 
Rio Maggiore, i. 92 

Roads, cut in the rock, i. 10, 1 1, 87, 89, 91, 
118, 119, 205, 209, 214, 236, 497 ; ii. 3, 1.3 : 
with inscriptions, i. 63, 119, 205; flanked 
with Etruscan tombs, i. 209; ii. 1,3: ancient, 
or causeways, i. 434; paved, i. Ixiii, ; ii. IIS 
, Greek, ii, 3 

, Roman, i. 5, 10, 55, 79, 102, 120, 158, 

501 ; ii. 25, 280 
Rocea Roman a, i. 61 

Rock-hewn tomb near Castel d’ Asso, i. 185 
Rocking-stone, i. 173 

Rods, twisted, in funeral proeessions, i, 201, 
2.54, .331, 333 

Roma Quadrata, x. 66, 83, 113 ; ii, 121 
Roman house, resemhlaina* of an J'ltru.seun 
tomb to, i. 41, 256; ii. 445 
Rome, size of, i. 15 ; rebxdlt with the ruins 
of Yeii. 16; early walls of, 66, AVe Riuna 
Quadrata; distant view of, 56, 147; domina- 
tion of, in Etruria, ii. 204; road to, from 
Civita Yecehin, i. 219 

Rome, Museo Gregoriano, ii. 452—488 ; I^truR- 
can Museum, Capitol, 488—495 ; Kireherian 
Museum, 495 ; the Palestrina Casket, 497— 
499; the Palestrina Treasure, 499—503; 
the Yiilcian frescoes, 503—508 
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llOMITOmO. j 

Eoiiiitorio, i. 127 i 

Itoiic'ig'lioiie, an Etruscan site, i. 63, inns, 63 
Eonzano, Villa, Bologna, ii. oil 
Kiiggicri of Viterbo, i. 164, 166, 175 
Ituins, Eoman, on Etruscan sites, i. 166, 433, 
444 i, ii. 25 

llusELLJE, site of, ii. 225 ; walls, 225, 232 ; not 
])ol}'gonal, 227 ; gates, 228 ; local remains, 
229 ; solitary sei)ulcbre, 231 ; excavations, 
231 ; bronzes from, 232 ; probably one of 
the Twelve, i. xxxi; ii. 232 ; history, 233 
Huspi, on the tombs of Tarquinii, i. 324, 325 ; 

on the Porta all ’Areo, ii. 143 
Ihisticated masonry, used by the Etruscans, 
i. 167 


S. 

S ABATE, its site, i. 59 
Sabatinus Laeus, i. 58 
Sabines, ornaments of their soldiers, i. 269 
Sacritioe, relief of ci, ii. 25, 486 ; painting of 
a, i. 367 

Sacritiecs, on Etruscan urns, ii. 178 ; human, 
i. 422, 478 ; on inoniunents, i. 449 ; ii. 178, 
179, 456, 504 
Saleto, i. 90 

Sulii, their rites, i. 58 ; dances of, 323; ii, 324 ; 

gem of the, 86, 324 
Saline, Le, i. 431 ; ii. 136, 195 
Sulingolpe, a ruined city, to;nb at, ii. 132 
Salpiiuun, ii. 2U, 40 

Salt-works, aneient, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
i. 19, 422 

at S. Clenjcntino, i. 432 

Sun Casciaiio, ii. 113 

Bugni, ii. 290 

Clementino, i. 431 

■ Cornelio, ancient (*ity at, ii. 390; pro- 

bably litruscan, 391 ; and the site of the 
(trij^iuiil Arretium, 392 ; or of the colony of 
Eideiis, 393 

Giorgio, Count of, i. 210 

Giovanni di liiedu, i, 218 

Tpiudito, i. 194 

l.orenzo, Grotto di, ii. 19 

Nuovo, ii. 10 

Vecchio, ii. 19 

Manno, Tenijho di, h. 416, 450; not a 

temple but a tomb, 451 ; Etruscan inscrip- 
tion on the vault, 451 

Martino alia Palma, ii, 112 

, site of Capena, i. 131 

Sih'(‘stn), aneient city at, i. 122; coiiYent 

of, an Soraete, 128 
Sanf Agostiiio, legend of, i. 432 
Sant Andrea a S^Iorgiano, Etruscan inscrip- 
tion cut in rock at, ii. 112 
Sant Abondi<>, supposed site of Eanimi Eero- 
nbe, i. 130, 133 

Santa ’Maria di Eulhai. Sen P'ALLEia 

in Forcassi, i. 194 

iMarinella, bav of, i. 294; remains found 

at, 294 ; bridges* 294 

Mustiola, catacombs of, ii. 337 

Bevorft, site of Pyrgi, i. 289.^ See Pyugi 

Orestc, an Etruscan site, i. 128 ; pro- 
bably Feronia, 129 
Santo Btefano, Grotte di, i. 164 


scuLririiE. 

Sandals, Etruscan, i. Ixxv, 

Sangallo, Ms chef d’oonvre, i. 8S 
Sanguinara, la, i. 228 
Sanguinetto, ii. 415 

Saiicophagi, Etruscan, hewn in the rock, i. 
94; ii. 280; curious one in the British 
Museum, i. 170 ; at Mnsignano, i. 4-70, 472 ; 
at Toscanella, 47 5 — ISO ; that of the Niobids, 
479 ; ii. 453 ; at Coore, i. 245 ; of Musarna, 
153, 191 ; of Perugia, ii. 430, 432 ; in the 
Gregorian iSIusenm, ii. 453,454, 456; like 
temples, i. 170 ; hi the fonn of a circular 
Ionic temple, ii. 487 ; in the form of couches, 

i. 477 ; ii. 305 ; made to order, i. 480 
Sareopliagns, the Amazon, ii. 96 — 102, 115 
Saruopluigus of the Priest, i. 402 ; of the Mag- 
nate, 403; others, 403, 404; of the 'Warrior, 
413 ; of terra cotta, 408, 480 ; ii. 305 ; of 
stone, 413 ; of not fro, 415 ; ii. 453, 456 ; 
of marble,!. 245,402, 403 ; ii. 96, 101, 316, 
454 

Sardinia, probably a possession of the Etrus- 
cans, i. xxix. ; not visible from Populonia, 

ii. 217; Sepolturcde’ Giganti,231; Nuraghe, 

i. 265 

Sardis, tombs of the kings at, i. 388 
iSarsinates, the, ii. 434 

Saiiteano, supposed by some the site of 
Camurs, ii. 365 ; eolleetion of Cav. Bargugli, 
364 ; of Sig. Lunghini, 366 ; of Sig. Fanelli, 
367 ; tombs, 367 

Saturn, an Etruscan god, i. Ivii. 

Satukjtia, roads to, ii. 275, 288; modern 
village, 277 ; ancient site, 277 ; the fuU 
ioria^ Til, 281 ; aneient polygonal walls, 
277 ; gatcw’ay, 278 ; local remains, 279 ; 
sarcophagi sunk in the rock, 280; necro- 
polis of, 282 — 285; I’elasgic antiquity of, 
285 ; and of the walls, 286^ 

Satyrs, naked, in bronze, ii. 404 ; painted in 
Etruscan tombs, i. 367 ; head of, painted, 

ii. 459, 495 

Savorelli, ^LarchesCj proprietor of the amphi- 
theatre at Sutri, i. 74 
Saxa llubra, i. 29 
Seansaiio, ii. 275, 276 
Scappini, Sig. Corneto, i. 416 
Scarabiei, described and classified, i. Ixxvi. ; 
distinguished from tlie Egy])tian, Ixxvii. ; 
collections of, ii. 85, 297, 298, 3C7 ; where 
found, 297, i. Ixxvii. 

Scavi, aee Excavations 

Anioaldi, the, ii. 529 

deir Arsenale, the, ii. 533 

Benueei, the, h. 531 

de Luca, the, ii. 532 

Malvasia-Tortorolli, ii. 534 

Scena, the best preserved in Italy, i. 161 
Schellerslieirn, Baron, ii. 123 
Schlieniaim, on the Ilorneric depaa, i. cxix. ; 
on the owl-faced goddess, ii. 309 ; on terra- 
(!otta w’horls, 515 

Selimitz, on the Fescenninc songs, i- 116 
School, represented on an Etru.sean urn, ii. 
179 

Scipio Afrieanus, the first who shaved daily, 
i. 381 

Serofano. i. 57, 58 

Seuli>turc, Etruscan, i. Ixxi.— Ixxvi. ; coloured, 
24(5, 402, 477 ; ii. 314 
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SCYLLA. 

Scylla, the Etruscan, ii. 92, 172, 304, 448 ; the 
Greek, 459 

Sea-fight on a vase, ii. 490 
Sea-horses, on Etruscan monuments, i. 168, 
248, 362, 370 ; ii. 92, 174, 304, 520, 521 
Sebaste in Cilicia, ii. 118 
Sec, Etruscan for “ daughter,’’ i. xlvii. 
Sejanus, ii. 22, 25 
Sella Curulis, i. 240 
Selva la Eocca, i. 221, 293 

di Yetleta, ii. 207 

Semeria, Padre, i. 183 

Sepulture, modes of, i. 26; Etruscan— not 
within cit)’’- walls, 92 ; exceptions, 42S ; ii. 
401 

, Eoman, i. 92, 428 

, Greek, i. 92, 428 

Serchio, the, ii. 70 
Sergarch, Grotta, ii. 409 
Sermoneta, Duchess of,— her excavations, i. 
221, 223, 293, 294, 295 

Serpents, on Etruscan moniinients, i. 169, 
263, 332; their sacred character among 
other ancient nations, 169, 170 ; round heads 
of Furies and deities, 169, 331, 350, 353, 
398; ii. 171; round arms of deities or 
demons, i. 332, 350, 353, 470 ; ii. 51, 52 ; 
round legs of demons, i. 348, 412; round 
waists, ii. 56, 378 ; painted on walls to pre- 
vent pollution, i. 170; brandished by priests, 
332, 422 ; bestridden by boys, 345 ; borne by 
demons, 398 ; represent Genii, 170, 287 ; 
round Pluto’s spear, ii. 58 ; round Cbarun’s 
mallet, i. 385 ; bearded, i. 354 ; ii. 51 ; 
symbols of volcanic powers, 173 ; of bronze, 
155 ; of terra-cotta, crested, on the walls of 
a tomb, 443 

Serpent-charmers, i. 374 
Seinnus Tullius, agger of, i. 11 ; walls of, 276 ; 
represented in Etruscan wall-paintings, i. 
449 ; ii. 506 
Sestino, ii. 88 

Sethlans, Etruscan name of Yulcan, i. Ivii. ; ii. 
482 

Sette Yene, i. 62 

Seven, a sacred number with the Etruscans, 
ii. 312 

the, before Thebes, ii. 167, 448 

Sewerage of Etruscan cities, i. Ixii. 

Sewers, cut in cliffs, i. 64, 84, 89, 103, 110, 
152, 166, 209, 236, 482, 492; formed in 
city walls, ii. 119, 146 ; in Cyclopean cities, 
119, 251 

Sex, distinguished by colour, in Etruscan 
painted tombs, i. 247, 312, 319 ; ii. 53, 334 
Sexes, separation of the, i. 379 
Shafts, means of entrance to tombs, i. 93, 162, 
164, 183, 242, 328, 392; ii. 9, 335 ; in the 
fioor of tombs, i. 223, 248 
Sbarpe, on the origin of the Etruscan alpha- 
bet, i. xlix. 

Shepherds, Eoman, i. 18, 229 i make good 
guides, 111 

Shield, Etruscan,— singular one found at 
Eomarzo, i. 171 ; ii. 476 ; form of Etniscan, 
i. 200 ; ii. 475 ; borrowed by the Eomans, 
i. Ixi. 200 ; decoration of sepulchral monu- 
ments, 200, 284 ; emblazoned, 200, 285 ; in 
tombs, 245, 248, 250, 253, 256, 267, 338, 
455 ; in the pediment of a tomb, ii, 442 ; as 


SOYANA. 

in Phrygia, 442 ; i. 200, 285 ; at a banquet, 

i. 247;" in Greek tombs, 284; on temples, 
285 ; on city walls, 200, 285^; an anathema, 
284 ; of bronze, 414 ; ii. 475, 476 ^ 

Sicil)’-, tombs of, i. 26 ; pits of, 92, 278 ; vases 
of, 462, 471 
Sieuli, the, i. xxxiv. 

Siege of a city represented on Etruscan unis, 

ii. 167, 303 

Siena, of Eoman antiquity, h. 129 ; collections 
of urns, 180 ; discovery of Gaulish j cwellery 
at Le Casaccie, 130; "tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood, 131 — 135 ; alphabetical tomb, 133 
Silenus, vase of, in the Museo Gregoriano, ii. 
461 

Silex, quarries of, i. 162, 493 ; application of 
the term, i. 493 ; ii. 67 
Sili, corn-pits, i. 92 
Silieemiuni, i. 322 

Silvanus, an Etruscan god, i. Iviii. ; grove of, 
228, 230, 273 

Silver vessels, in tombs, i. 268, 269 ; ii. 486 ; 
w'itb inscriptions, i. 269 ; now in Grregorian 
Museum, ii. 486, 496 ; found at Palestrina, 
501, 503 

Simpulum, i. 360; ii. 325 

Sirens, i. 469 ; ii. 93 ; painted in a tomb, 334 ; 

in bronze, 404 
Sisenna, ii. 369 

Sistrum, found at Orbotejlo, ii. 242 
Sisyphus in a fresco, ii. 504 
Situia, the fonn of, i. exvi. ; of Elorem'C, ii, 
104; of the Capitol, 490; of La Certosa, 
523 

Skeletons, crumbling, i. 277, 388 ; from Etrus- 
can tombs, ii. 523 

Skulls, Etruscan and Umbrian, ii. 523, 543 
Skyplios, fonn of, i. cxviii. 

Slaves, in Etruria, i. Hi. ; msurrt‘etion of, 
ii. 21, 22, 32; burial of, i. 41, 94; repre- 
sented in tombs, ii. 53, 58 ; in fumu-ul pro- 
cessions, 182, 524 
Slings, i. 312 

Smalt in Etruscan tombs, i. 223, 276 
Solar disk, in the pediment of a tomb, ii. 442 
Solon, tomb of, i. 248 
Solonium, opinions on, ii. 20, Orl, 270 
Sommaviila, vases of, i. 135 
SoRACTE, like Gibraltar, i, 127; view’s of it, 
138, 147; view from it. 127; geologieul 
structure, 128, 130; quarrual by tlu' Eo- 
mans, 129; temple of Apollo on", 128, 129; 
w'olves, 134; cave with f<ml vapours, 135 
Sorano,_ an Etruscan site, i. 499 ; inn, 500 ; 

r-emains, 501 ; excavations,' 501 ; ii. 107 
Soriano, i. 121, 152 

Souls, symbolised bv figur<‘s mi hmvicbaekt 
i. 36, 324, 344, 412; ii. 181, 455; ur by 
warriors, 308 ; passage of, 36, 181,4f56; in 
charge of demons, 3;n, 312, 400; in <‘urs, 
342, 472 ; entering the gate of hell, 306 ; fed 
by the ancients, i. xevi. ; dinwii by wing<*d 
horses, ii. 521 

Sovana, ii. 1 ; necropolis of, discovered by 
Mr. Ainsley, 2; great varkdy of tombs, 3, 
12 ; site of the city. 3 ; d{‘euy, 4 ; La 
tana, 6; Poggio Prisca, 8; Grotta Pola, 9 ; 
Sopraripa, 9 ; Poggio Stanziale, 1 1 ; roads 
to, 3; e.xeuvations, 13, 14; mouldings, 15 ; 
Etruscan inscriptions, 16, 17 
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sow 03? CROMMYON. 

Sow of Crommyon, i. 397 
Specchio. /S'dv Mirrors 
S pecula. See iliRRORS 
Spedaletto, Lo, ii. 27 
Sperandio, ii. 431 
Spozia, gulf, ii. 63 

Spliinx, Etruscan, i. 37 ; painted on tiles, 
257 ; in stone, ii. 352 ; with, a tutulus, 426, 
351 ; on the exterior of a toml), i. 204, 453 ; 
winged, ii. 300 

Sphyrelaton, or hammered work in metal, i. 
460; ii. 362 

Spina, a Pelasgic, and imobably an Etruscan 
city, i. xxix. 

Spineta, ii. 367 
Spindles of bronze, ii. 516 
Spits, i. 254; ii. 477, 525 
Spoon of ivory, i. 461 

Spurina, in an Etruscan inscription, ii. 388, 
486 

Stackelbcrg, Baron, i. 368 

Stalactitc.s, on the Ponte della Badia, i. 443 

Stanino.s, form of, i. cix. cx. 

Statonia, placed at Castro, i. 492 ; perhaps 
Pitigliano, 497 ; site not determined, 493 ; 
quarries, 493 ; lake of, 495 ; ii. 19 
Statua, i, 221 

Statues, Etruscan, in terra-cotta, i. l.xxiii. ; ii. 
453, 490 ; in stone, i. Ixxv. ; ii. 299 ; of 
females, i. 459 ; ii. 112, 188, 458 ; sitting, 
299, 375, 439: of Eiiries, 439; of Jupiter in 
wood, i. Ixxv.; ii. 216; in bronze, i. Ixxiii.; 
ii. 460; of a boy, supposed to be Tages, 
479 ; Homan, of Meleager, i. 294; Umbrian, 
of a wanior from Todi, ii. 480; injured by 
kissing, 144 ; painted, ii. 454, 458 
Stelte, or tomb-stones at Orvieto, ii. 42 ; at La 
Cortoaa, Bologna, ii. 519 — 522, 529; 535, 
542; rescmbliincc of, to those found at 
Myceiia;, i. Ixix. 

Steub, on the relation of Hhastia to Etruria, 
i. .xlvii. 

Stimigliano, i. 138 

Stools, carved in the rock, i. 41, 241, 253 
Storta, La, i. 2, 17 
Stracciucappa, lake of, i. 59 
Strigilj Ktrusctm, i. 408 
Strozzi, Murchese, collection of, i. 501; ii. 
106 

Struj)euria, a Faliscan festival, i. 107 
Stucco in tombs, i. 171, 214, 247 
Styria. rcdics found in, i. xxxvii. 

Suaiai. See Sovaiui 
Suiistika, i. Ixxxix. cxih.; ii. 537 
Suhulo, Etruscan for tlbieen, i. 307, 311, 313, 
316, 319 

»Su(K‘iiuum, an cngxiBcd touii, i. 146 
Succosa, ii. 243, 253 
Su«b*rtun). i. 490, 501 

Sum maims, an Etruscan deity who hurled 
thunder-bolts, i. Ivi. 

SuporstitioiK ancient resembles niodiTn, i. 24 
Surnaitum, proliably of Etniscan origin, i. 

XXX. 

Surrina, i. 121 ; T(‘tus, at Yiterbo, 152 
Suthinuj inscribed on lironzes, ii. 27, 88, 104 
ScTRi, i. 64 ; wuHs, 65 ; gates, 66 ; history, 
67 ; ancif'ut proverb, 61, 68 ; key of Etruria, 
64 ; Ktru.Hcan name, fi7 ; ally of Home, 67 ; 
besieg(‘d by the Etnisi-ans, 67, 423; Porta 


TARQXJINII. 

Euria, 68 ; battle of, 68 ; rock-hewn church 
and catacombs, 69 ; amphitheatre, 70 — 74 ; 
tombs in the cliffs, 74 — 77 ; house of Pilate, 
78; excavations, 78 

Swords, Etruscan, i. 201; curved like scimitars, 
ii. 442 ; in the hand of a female figure, on a 
sepulclu'al urn, 447 
Syllu, his body buimt, i. 27 
Symposium, Etruscan, i. 373, 396, 400; ii.- 
325 

Syx-acuse, sepulchres of, i. 26 ; ii. 280 ; tomb 
of Archimedes, 151, 296 ; amphitheatre of,, 
i. 72; ancient roads, ii. 118; emplectoii 
masonry at, i. 81 


T. 

Tablets, i. 470; in the hands of statues, iu 
163 ; in the Capitol Museum, 494 
Tablinum, in an Etruscan tonili, ii. 445 
Tabula Cibellaria, a forgery, i. 152 
Taccini collection, the, ii, 376—378 
Tacco, Ghino di, ii. 291 
Tages, legend of, i. lix. 418 ; supposed statue- 
of, ii. 479 

Talajots of the Balearics, i. 265 ; ii. 154 
Talaria, i. 342, 348, 412 
Tanaqnil, Etruscan form of, i. 327; ii. 316, 
487; her powers, i. Ixiv. 478; on a wall-- 
painting, 449 

Tanclla di Pitagora near Cortona, ii. 406 
Taonnina, theatre of, i. 161 ; its scenUy 161 
Tarchon, legend of, i. 417, 418 
Tarentum, burial within walls of, i. 428 
Tarqtjinii, its neci'opolis, i. 302, 389 
Grotta del Barone, i. 368 

delle Bighe, i. 373 

Bruschi, i. 412 

de’ Cacciatori, i. 311 

del Cardinale, i. 339 

del Citaredo, i. 377 

Francesca, i. 371 

(Idle Iscrizioni, i. 364 

del Letto Funebre, i. 315 

del Mare, i. 370 

della Mercareccia, or degli Stncchi, i.. 

391 

del Moribondo, i. 362 

del Morto, i. 325 

deir Oreo, i. 345 

della Pulcella, i. 313 

del Pulcinella, i. 376 

de’ Pompej, i. 328 

Qucreiola, i. 306 

della Scrofa Nora, i. 396 

degli Seudi, i. 336 

del Tifonc, i. 327 

del Triclinio, i. 318 

• de’ Vasi Dipinti, i. 358 

del Vecehio, i. 356 

Tarquinii, list of the jiaintcd tombs now 
open, i. 305 ; comparative antiquity of these’ 
tombs, 380 ; fair siiecimens of Etruscan art, 
382; lost tombs, 384, 398; painted tombsy 
roclosed, 399; tumuli, 386; Mausoleum, 386; 
Byres on tlie tombs of, 340, 398 ; excava- 
tions, 390, 427 ; pottery, 41-1 ; x'cmains on 
the site, 424 — 428 ; Arx, 425 ; Ara della 
Hegina, 426 ; buried arch, 426 ; walls, 427 ; 
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TAUQUINirS Plliscrs. 
origin of the city, 417; Etruscan _ name, 
418, 424; one of the Twelve, xxxi._419; 
ecclesiastical metropoHs, 383, 419 ; history 
of, 420—424 ; intercourse with Greece, 383 ; 
priests of, armed with torches and serpents, 
332, 422 ; city destroyed, 424; liort of, 435 
See CoiiNETo. 

Tarquinius Prisons, his conquest of Etruria 
Jcg’endary, i. 421; introduces the Etruscan 
insignia into Pome, 421 : and the Etruscan 
games, 70 ; huilds the Circus Maximus, 70 

vSuperbus, expelled from Koine, 

i. 422 ; took refuge at Cicre, i. 232, 243 
Tarquins, tomb of the, i. 242 ; Etruscan forms 
of the name, 242, 244 ; ii. 83 
Tarquitia, family of, i. 7, 242 
Tarraeo, an Etruscan settlement, i. Ixi. 
Tartaglia, tomb of, i. 384 
Tartar-like physiognomy in earlj’ Etruscan 
monuments, i. xlv. 279, 281 
Taylor, Eev. Isaac, ou the Etruscan language, 
i. xlvii., L, Ixx. ; ii. 317 
Telamon, battle of, ii. 222, 237 ; coins, 237 ; 
was the port of the newly-found city near 
Magliano, 268 
Telainonaccio, ii. 236 

Telainone, ii. 235 ; its port, 235, 237 ; anti- 
quity, 236. See Telamon. 

Toleplius, ii. 92, 168, 424,448 
Temple, remains of, between Sarteano and 
Cliianciano, ii. 368 

Templo-like sarcophagi, i. 170, 246; ii. 494 
Temples, Etruscan, i. Ixiv. Ixv. ; constructed 
chiedy of wood, Ixv. ; on heights, ii. 33 ; 
and oil ^Vi’ces, 33 ; relation to tombs, 451 

Greek, ii. 34 

Termessus in Pamphylia, ii 118 
Tenii, ii. 119 

Terra-cotta, Etruscan works in, i, Ixxii. ; ii. 
48 ; in the Museum at Elorence, 105 ; at 
Volterra, 1S7 ; at Chiusi, 305, 310 ; at 
Arezxo, 389 ; at Perugia, 432 ; in the 
Museo Gregoriano, 453, 456, 458; in the 
Capitol, 489, 490, 495 ; in Museo ICii'chori- 
ano, 496 

Terra di Cesi, ii. 119 
Terramare, ii. 540 
Terra Mozza, walls at, ii. 398 
Terrosi, Cav., his collection, ii. 359 
Te.sseuaiio, i. 4S9 
Teucheira, tombs at, i. 93 
Teuton es, ii. 70 

Thalna, the Etruscan Juno, i. Iv. ; reiiresented 
on mirrors, ii. 483 

Thamyris contending with the Muses, ii. 467 
Theatres, antiquity of, in Italy, i. 71 ; of 
Ealleri, 106; ofEereiito, 159— 161 ; of Fie- 
sole, ii. 123 

Theban Brothers, on wall paintings, i. 449 ; 
on Etruscan urns, ii. 92, 106, 167, 304, 364, 
378 ; most common on those of terra-cotta, 
305 ; on a sarcophagus, 456 
Thebes, the Seven before, on Etruscan urns, 
h. 92, 167, 448 

Theodoric sanctioned grave-spoiliiig, i. xcvii. 
390 

Thepri, Etruscan name of the Tiber, ii. 444 
Thera, isle of, i 203; ii. 119; tombs, 280 
Therini fimily, tomb of the, ii. 340 
Thermm. See Baths 


TOUCH. 

Thesan, the Etruscan Aurora, i. Irii.; repre- 
sented on mirrors, ii. 482 
Theseus, on Etruscan monuments, _i. 353, 403, 
405 ; on vases, ii. 113, 464, 465, 466, 467, 
469,471 

Thetis, seated on a sea-horse, on an urn, ii. 

447 ; called Thotliis on a mirror, 482_ 

Tholi in Etruria and Greece, ii. 122, 154, 155 ; 
in America, 155 

Tlirasymene, lake of, ii. 414; battle of, 414, 
415 ; burnt up, 416 
Thuiidcr-bolts, eleven sorts of, i. Ivi. 

calendar, i. xliii. 

gods, i. Ivi. 

Thyiiiiaterion, i. 268, 275 ; ii. 488, 4S9 
Tiber, v.alo of the, i. 137, D'h 165 ; Etruscan 
name of, ii. 444 
Tibicen, i. 307, 333 
Tibicina, i. 371, 373 

Tiles, with paintings, i. 257, 259-264 ; with 
sepulchral inscriptions, ii. 86, 306 
Tin, found in Etruria, i, Ixxiii. 

Tinia, the Etruscan Zeus, i. liv.; represented 
on mirrors, ii. 482, 483 ; the name of a family, 
and of a river, 444 

Tintiuuabulnm, ii. 516, 524, 532, 533 
Tiresias, i. 352; ii. 482 

Tiiyns, gallery of, i. 265, 386; walls, dt'seribed 
by Pausanias, ii. 226 
Tisiphonc, i. 332, .343 ; ii. 70 
Todi, ii. 62, 119; bilingual inseription from, 
456 ; statue from, 480 

Toga, origin of the, i. xliv.; reeeivtal by the 
Homans from the Etruscans, vliv.; latterly 
used only as a shroud, ii. 100, 187 ; jn'<etexta^ 
54, 301 ; plcfa, 607 
Tolfa, excavations at, i. 300 
Tomha Golini, ii. 52, 80 
Tombui'a, ii. 268 
Tombolo, ii. 252 

Tomes, Etruscan, subteirani'an, i. Ixiii. 
Ixviii. ; rifled in past ages, xcvii. 182, 390 ; 
analogy to bouses, Lxix. 41, 176t, ISO, 208, 
217, 238, 330; ii. 11, 42, 350, -i-ld, 419; to 
huts, i. Ixx. 278; to temidcs, 196, 202, 241, 
3139 ; ii. 2, 10, 451; to funeral pyn‘s, i. 278; 
like cromlechs ut Santa 31 arimdia, 295; at 
Saturnia, li, 283; at Cortona, 409; like 
guardhouses, i. 295; elli])ti<‘al, i. 182,219; 
conical, cut in rock, 92, 119; eircubtr, 171, 
455; ii. 151, 152, i53, 157, 3.52: vaulted 
with a perfect arch, 338, 339, 1(10, 450; 
domed, ii. 154; hollowed in tin* earth, 518; 
formed of slabs, 513, 518 ; willi ehimmys, i. 
93; with treindi and rampart, i, 217, 455; 
within city walls, 428; ii. 242, 400; draining 
of, i. 77, 224 ; ii. 152; incongruity between 
exterior and interior, i, 181, *202; are 
banqueting-halls of the dead, 208, 475; 
ancient lu.vury in, 383; saen*dm*ss of, 383; 
profanation oi‘, 77, 89, 120, 339, 391, 498; 
ii. 31; described by Ariosto, i. 335 

— ; , Etruscan, iniitation of, at Toseanella, 

i. 475; in the Museum at Fiorenee, ii. 80 ; 
in the Gregorian ]\t\iHeum, 488 
Tombs, Homan, i. ixviii. 104, 105, 383, 446, 455 

, Greek, i. l.xviii., 265, 3H3 ; of Greek 

priests, 269 

Torch, on funeral luonuments, ii. 182; of 
wood, 490 
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TOllEUTIC AET, 

Toreutic art in Etruria, i. Ixxiii, ; earliest mode 
of, 460 

Torquatus, scone of Ms combat with the Gaul, 
i. 47 

Torques, i. 269, 476; on statues, ii. 305; of gold, 
i. xxxyii. 

Torre di Baratti, ii. 213 

della Bella Marsilia, ii. 235 

di Cliiaruccia, i. 296 

Giuliana, i. 138 

di Maccarcse, i. 220 

Nuova, site of Alg£c, i. 299 

di San Manno, ii. 416 

San Yineenzo, ii. 202 

della Tagiiata, ii. 253 

di Troja, ii. 222 

Toscanella, inn, i. 474 ; the Campanari and 
their collection, 474 — 481 ; tomb of the Cal- 
earcllo, 478 ; antiquity of the site, 481 ; S. 
Pietro, 482 ; local remains, 482 ; necropolis, 
483; Grotta Eegiiia, 483; excavations, 484 — 
487 ; pottery, 487 

Towers, of Ealleri, i. 101—104; of Cosa, ii. 
248 ; double, i. 482 ; round, represented on 
an uni, ii. 448 ; look-out, on headlands, 216, 
246 ; in tumuli, i. 452 ; as ineseribed by 
Vitruvius, 102; ii. 248 

Towns, Etruscan, nameless, i. 166 ; ii. 208, 
243, 289. /SVr Cities 

engulfed hy lakes, i. 59, 146 

Q’ragedies, Etruscan, i. lx. 

Trajanus Portus, ii, 222 
TraVertiiKN used in polygonal masonry, ii. 154, 
259 ; of vSaturnia, 286 ; in the Cyclopean 
wulls of lluselhe, 226 ; in the horizontal 
masonry of Chiusi, 295, and Perugia, 417 
Treasure, “traditions of hidden, i. 56, 78 
Treiisuries of Greece, i. 265, 268, 386 ; ii. 122, 
154 

Tn'aty between Etruria and Carthage, i. Ixi. 
Trees^ conventional mode of representing, ii. 
323 

Treia, glen of, i. 90 ; junction with the Tiber, 
138 

Trevi guano, i. 59 

Triclinia, in Etruscan tombs, i, 238, 248 ; ii. 
340, 350 

Trigm, race of, ii. 315, 323, 366 ^ 

Tripods of bronze, i. 267 ; ii. 475, 480 
Triptolcmos, in winged car, ii. 464, 473, 488 
Trilurrita, Villa, ii. V)9 
Triiinqdis, liltruscan, ii. 177 

Komnii, derived from Etruria, ii. 177 ; 

description of, by A]q)ian, agreeing -with 
semies on Etruscan unis, 177 
Troilus, ii. 93, 114 , 303, 422, 424 , 448, 470 
Trossulum, taken by Koinaii knights, ii. 31 ; 

not i(h‘utical with* Troiliinn, 31 
Troy, Bcman gates of, i. 12; w’ar of, she^vn on 
bhru.scun monuments, 480; ii. 93, 168, 303; 
on vases, ii. 81, 114 

Trumpet, Etruscan, or lituiis, i. 333, 337 ; ii. 
331,412, 413, 476; invention of, i. xxxv. 
xiiy. ; ii. 52 

Tmdmlcha, an Etruscan demon, i. 353 
'rullianum, ii- 122 

Tumuli, at Veii, i. 32 ; Monteroni, 223 ; at 
Cmre, 228, 239, 266, 274, 275, 277; at Tar- 
qiiinii, 356, 386, 391 ; at Vuhd, 452, 455 ; 
Volterra, ii, 153 ; bet\veen Cccina and Bol- 


LllNS. 

gheri, 201; at Populonia, 219; Eusellm, 
232 ; at the city discovered near IMagliano, 
266; Satiirnia, 283; of Poggio Gajella, at 
Chiusi, 349, 356 ; at Cortona, 409 ; in the 
cemeteries of ihe aborigines of Italy, i. 388; 
ii. 286 ; in Lydia, i. 278, 388, 4o3, 454 ; 
not imitations of tents, Ixx. 

Tunnels, Etruscan, i. Ixiii., 11 
Tumiy-tishcry, at Populonia, ii. 216 ; at Cosa, 

Turan, the Etruscan Venus, i. Ivii. ; repre- 
sented on iniiTors, 154 ; ii. 429, 430, 483 
Turchina, i. 424 

Turianus, an Etruscan artist, i. 220 
Turms, or Thiirnis, the Etruscan Mercury, i, 
Ivii. ; represented on mirrors, ii. 482, iSZ 
Tuscan order of architecture, i. Ixv.; illustrated 
by monuments, 202, 241, 277 
Tuscania, i. 473. iSW‘ Toscanella 
Tuscanica signa, i. Ixxiv. ; ii. 89 
Tutni, or Tutna, an Etruscan name, ii. 370 
Tiitulus, worn by priests, i. 366 ; ii. 434 ; by 
men, 51, 57 ; worn by women, i. 316, 357, 
358,366, 368, 400; ii.‘89, 300, 495, 515; by 
a dwarf, ii. 332 ; by a deity, 427 ; i. 263 
Twelve Cities of the Etruscan Confedera- 
tion, i. xxxi. ; Veii, i. 19, 28; Falorii, 108, 
112; Cmre, 231; Tarquinii, 418,419; Vol- 
sinii, ii. 20; Volatorra?, 138; Husclhe, 232; 
Vetulonia, 270 ; Clusium, 291 ; Arretium, 
380 : Cortona, 400 ; Perusia, 434 
T^vclye Tables, the, i. 27, 92 
Typhon, the Etruscan, ii. 12; on Etruscan 
“monuments, i. 168, 253, 328, 329; ii. 12, 173 

, tomb of the, i. 327. Sve Tarquinii 

Tyrol, Etruscan relies in the, i. xxxvii, 
Tyn-hena sigilla, i. Ixxiv. 

X^yTrheni, Etruscans so called by the Greeks, 
i.xxxv; confounded with thcl^clasgi,x.\xiy. 
Tyrrhenus, legend of, i. xxxv. 417 


U. 

Ulysses blinding Polyphemus, in a -wall- 
paiiiting, i. 349 ; on a vase, ii. 491 ; escap- 
ing from Polyphemus, on an ivory cup, li. 
362; with the Sirens, on Etruscan urns, 
ii. 85, 93, 170; with Scylla, 304, 422, 
424, 448 ; with Circe, 93, 170, 360 ; slaying 
the suitors, 170, 360; Etruscan legend of, 
399 ; in Xlades, 482 

Umbrellas, on Etruscan monuments, i. 472 ; 
ii. 520 ; antiquity of, 330 ; in a tomb at 
Chiusi, 330 

Umhri, the earliest inhabitants of Etruria, i. 
xxxiv. ; ii, 285 ; built Caraars or Clusium, 
292; Cortona, 399; Perusia, 434 
Umbria, on an Etruscan um, ii. 328 
Umbrian inscription on a statue, ii. 480; 

bilingual with Latin, 456 
Umhro, the, ii. 235 
Umrana, family of, ii. 328 
Unguent pots, i, 458 ; ii. 79 
Unhealthincss of the Etruscan coast, i. 431; 
ii. 204, 223, 236, 243 

Urinates, Etruscan family name, i. 170, 186 
Urns, cinerary, with head-handles, i. 40 ; ii, 

I 454; in the form of statue»s, ii. 290, 314, 
353, 375 ; in the form of Canopi, 308 ; fan- 
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USIL. 

tastie witli figures of -sYomen and di’agons, 
310, 311 ; in tlie form of a banqueting 
couch, 305 ; like houses, 348 ; like temples, 
i, 484 ; ii. 305, 366, 440, 486 ; like huts, i. 
Ixix., 27; ii. 457; numerous iu one tomb, 
152, 153 ; p.dnteci and gilt, 153, 163, 305, 
360, 364, 376, 446, 447; of terra-cotta, i. 
480; ii. 106, 187, 305, 459; of ^bronze, 
522 ; crowned with chaplets, i. 395 ; value 
of, as records, ii. 161; bearing Grreek myths, 
92, 164, 455 ; at Plorence, 89 — 95; at Yol- 
terra, 162 — 185; at Kussellce, 224; atChiusi, 
301 — 306 : at Cetona, 360 ; at Sarteano, 364; 
at Citta la Pieve, 376-378; at Arezzo, 388; 
at Perugia, 422 — 124, 438 — 440, 446 — 448 ; 
.at Borne, 454, 455 ; at Bologna, 522 
Usil, Etruscan name of Phahiis, i. Ivii. ; ii. 
482 

Ustriiise, i. 456 ; different finm hiista^ 456 


V. 


Vaccaiieccia, i. 32 

Vaccina, the, i. 228 

Vada Volaten'ana, ii. 195, 201 

Vadimonian Lake, battles of, i. 142, 144, 423 ; 

Plin;;^’s description of its floating islands, 143 
Yado di Trosso, ii. 31 
Yalca, la, i, 6 

Yalentauo, i. 493 ; supposed by Canina to he 
Fanum Yoltumnro, 494 
Valerias Antias, his legend of the ThrasjTnene, 
ii. 416 

Yalerj, Sig., i. 481 
Vandalism, in Italy, i. 54, 450 
Yanth, an Etruscan demon, ii. 317, 504 
Varro, his description of the tomb of Lars 
Porsena. ii. 346 

Vase, the Anuhis, ii. 318 ; the Francois, ii. 113 
—115 

Vases of Etruria, earliest are not painted, i. 
Ixxxvii., cv. ; of Veil, 39 ; of Ciere, 282 ; 
of Clusium, crowned with cocks, ii. 76, 78, 
312; of Villauova, 514; how blackened, 
307; bearing Etruscan inscriptions, i. ci. 
cii. ; inscribed with the Etruscan alphabet, 
i. 172, 271 ; ii. 224; with an unknown tongue, 

i. xcviii. ; imitations of Greek vases, ci., cv. ; 
names of the various shapes, cvi. 

, Greek, found in Etruria, i. Ixxxviii., 

cv.; painted, classified according to styles, i. 
Ixxxviii. ; Egyptian, or Asiatic, Ixxxviii. ; 
Boric, Ixxxix. ; Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, 
xci.; the ‘Perfect,’ xciii. ; the Decadence, 
xcv.; classified according to form and use, 
cvi. ; ii. 460 ; why placed in tombs, i. xevi. ; 
Panathenaic, xciii. ; ii. 467 ; with Greek in- 
scriptions, i. c. ; ii. 113, 462; with the 
Pelasgic alphabet, i. 271; with Pelasgic 
hexameters, 273; of Veii, fix the date of the 
art, 39 ; home-made, or imported, xcviii. ; 
commerce in, xcviii.; with eyes, 469, 471; 

ii. 473; opinions on, i. 471; adorned with 
wreaths, 395; the Francois, ii. 113 — 115; 
restoration of, i. 469; mended l3y the ancients, 
i. 409 ; ii. 470, 471 ; value of, i. xcvii. ; burnt, 
xevi,; red, of Arretium, ii. 383; factory of 
Boman, 369 ; of Sabina, like those of Etruria, 
i. 135 ; Murrhine, xcvii. 


VIA VEIENTAXA. 

Vaults, ill Etruscan tombs, ii. 338, 339, 400, 
450 

Veientines, their skill as potters, i. 13, _ 40 


Camillus, 7,' 8, 24: temple of Juno, 7; 
bridges, 10, 13, 14; Ponte Sqdo, 11 ; extent 
of the city, 15; 19; history, 18 — 24; 

siege, 6, 23; kings, 22, 28, 32, 125; wine, 
19; tombs, 10, 25, 31 : Grotta Camjiana, 33 
-—42, 367; columbarium, 10; excavations, 
31; pottery, 13, 39, 40, 282; Boman colony 
of, 16, 494; Boman reniiiins, 4, 5, 16 
Vejovis, or Vedius, an Etruscan thunder- 
wielding god, i. Ivii. 

Yel, or Vul, an Etruscan initial, i. 445 ; ii. 
139 

Velathri, ii. 139, 190 

Velchas, toinh of the, i. 339, 346 

Velimnas, the Etruscan form of Yolumniiis, ii. 

438 ; tomb of, 437 
Velinia, ii. 439 

Velletri, ii. 139; archaic reliefs found at, i. 

Ixxii,, 220, 310 
Yelsina, ii, 20 

Velthnr, an Etruscan family, i. 337, 477 ; ii. 
17, 33, 199 

Venus, called Turan,hy the Etruscans, i. Ivii. 

Aphakitis, shrine and lake of, ii. 110 

and Cupid, in bronze, i. 415 ; and 

Adonis, on mirrors, ii. 429, 430 
Verentum, i. 494 

Vermiglioli, Cav.,ii. 433, 437; his answer to 
Sir IV. Betham, 441 ; Ills death, 127 
Vermilion, the conventional hue of gods and 
heroes, i. 247, 312, 477 ; h. 90 
Verona, Etruscan inscription found at, i. 
xxxviii. 

Vertumnus, an Etruscan god, i. Ivii. ; ii. 33 
Veruhu, sewers of, ii. 251 " 

Vesentum, i. 494 ; ii. 30 
Vesi, tomb of the, i. 339 
Vestibule, to a tomb, i. 120 ; at 277 
Vetemensis, Massa, ii. 198, 199 
Veti, tomb of the, ii. 446 
Vetralla, i. 80, 194; inn at, 194; guide, 195 
Vetuloni.\, falsely plii(;ed at Mterbo, i. 151 ; 
at Vulci, 446; at Custiglion Bcniardi, ii. 
196 ; in the mountains near Campiglia, il. 
206 ; at Campiglia itself, 209 ; at Mussu, or 
its neighbourhood, 198: at Orbetidlo, 2(53 ; 
at Castagnoto, 202 ; at Colonna cli Buriano, 
223 ; most proba])ly near ifagliano, 269 ; 
size of. 265 : loe.al rcnuiinM. 9iM\ • h iaf mnr 


monumental evidence, 275i ; coins ascribcHl 
to, 272 ; destruction of, umfcrtain, 273 
Via -3Emilia, ii. 534 

- Amerina, i. 86, 102, 111, 119, 120, 142, 145 
— Appia, i. 456 ; ii. 257 

Aurelia, i. 221, 226, 294, 433, 436, 437, 

439; ii. 202, 211.238 

- Cassia, i, 2, 5, 54, 58, 59, 63, 79, 80, 194; 

ii. 313, 374 ’ ’ ^ > t 

- Clodia, i. 55, 61, 218, 482, 490 ; ii. 280 
-Flaminia, i. 29, 47, 58, 122, 123, 127 
-.Salaria,i. 44,49 

- Veientana, i, 5 
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TIEENNA. 

Yibciiiia, i. 449, 477 ; ii. 20, 25, 86, 94, 95, 
506, 507 

VicareUo, large find of coins at, i. 60 ; ii. 
496 

Yico, Lag’o di, i. 416 
Ancus Matriiii, i. 79 
i. 121 

Villaiiova, oemetery of, ii. 512-517 
A^irgiii-tombs, i. 26o, 388, 390 ; ii. 27 
Visconti, on the Grotta Torloiiia, i. 277 
Alsor, Etruscan, ii. 476 
A^lTEiiEO, i. 150 ; supposed to he Panum 
Voltumniu, 151; more probably Surrina, 
152 ; ancient remains, 152 ; the Eazzichclli 
collection, 153; inn, 155; half of the Nor- 
chian pediment, 200 ; road from Vetralhi, 
193 ; from Toseanella to, 488 
Titorcliiano, singular privilege of, i. 163 ; 

peopled from Norchia, 204 
Ahtruvius, his definition of cmplecton masonry, 
i. 80; on the monuments of Perentum, 161; 
on city-gates, 101 ; ii. 148, 251 ; on towers, 
248 

Alttori, his work on Boniarzo, i. 172 
Ahtozzo, i. 501 

VoL.^TERRA':, one of the Twelve, i. xxxL; ii. 
138 ; site of the city, 137 ; history, 138 ; aycr, 
138 ; Etruscan name, 139; maritime charac- 
ter, 138 ; defended hy Cicero, 139 ; walls, i. 
13, 80; ii. 138, 145-149; at Sta Chiara, 145; 
at the Seminario, 149 ; iVrta all’ Arco, 140; 
Porta di Diana, 147 ; urns of, in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, 72; in the Ufiizi at Florence, 
90 ; in the Museum of Volterra, 161 ; in the 
Gregorian Museutn, 455; their date, i. 
Ixxvi.; ii. 154, 186 ; jewellery, 191; pot- 
tery, 77, 188 ; sarcophagi in the Museum, 
183; bronzes, 155, 189; warrior in relief, 188; 
size of the city, 149; amphitheatre, 149; 
Piscina, 150 ; Terme, 150 ; necropolis, 151 ; 
Grotta do’ Marmini, 151; tomh of the 
Csecina', 152 ; Tholi, 154 ; excavations, 155, 
157, 158, 160; Greek coins, 155; Buche de’ 
Saracini, 158; Saline, 195; scenery, 156; 
Porta ii Sehi, 185. AVy? Yolteura 
A b)lnius, ii. 439. 6'ee Volumnius 
AVlpajo, ii. 369 

A’'olsci, subject to Etruria, i. xxviii. 445 
A’’olsciun reliefs from Velletri, i. Ixxii. 220, 
310 

A"oLsiNir, history of, ii. 20 ; castles, 19 ; Etrus- 
can name, 20 ; coins,20; one of the Twelve, 
20; two thousand statues, 21 ; insurrection 
of slav<‘s, 21, 22, 32; site of, 23;^ Etrus- 
can <'ity destroyed, 23 ; lotial remains, 23, 
26 ; tiuuple of i^ortia, 21; amphitheatre, 25; 
cxeiivjitions, 26 ; lake of, 19, 26, 29 ; islands, 
29; miracle, 28; quarries, i. 161, 493; ii. 
29. *SV<* Bolkena 
AVlta, th<j monster, ii. 22, 178 
VoLTKHRA, roads to, ii. 136; inn, 140; ala- 
huHtm's, 140; Museum, 160; Lo Baize, 147. 
AVe VOLATEREA-: 

Yolttnnna, an Etruscan goddess, i. Ivii. 151 ; 
ii. 33, 199, 439; h(*r sMne, L 151. itee 
Fanum Voltumnas 
Yolumnia, Lucia, ii. 439 
Aoluinnii, tomh of the, ii. 437 ; inscription on 
tloor-post, 438; sepulchral banquet, 438; 
urns, 438; painted scene on an urn, 439; 


WOMEX. 

temple-urn, 440 ; decorations, 441 ; furni- 
ture, 444 ; the Velimnas family, 444 ; date 
of the tomh, 44-5 ; another tomb of the, 443 
Yolumnius, or Yolniiis, a writer of Etruscan 
tragedies, i. lx. ; ii. 439 
Yotive offerings, ii. 108, 109, 459, 483 
Yulcan, called tSethlans by the Etimscans, i. 

Ivii. ; ii. 482 ; worshipped at Perusia, 435 
Yulci, recently rediscovered, i. 437, 447 ; grand 
bridge and aqueduct, 440—444 ; site of the 
city, 444 ; no history, 444 ; Etruscan charac- 
ter of the name, 414 ; connection with the 
Volsci, 445; ii. 261; Bomaii remains, i. 444, 
446; necropolis, 448, 451 ; tomb of the Sun 
and Moon, 274, 448; painted tombs, 449, 
465 ; the Cucumclla, 452 ; Grotta d’ Iside, 
457 ; painted vases, 461—463 ; compared 
with those of Tarquinii, 462; gold and 
jewellery, 463; ii. 485; inscription, 487; 
terra-cottas, i. 463 ; bronzes, 469 ; frescoes, 
ii. 503— 508 


AY 

AV AILING-WOMEN, i. 323; ii. 301, 315, 366; 
why they beat their breasts, and tore their 
flesh, i. xevi. ; ii. 301 
AValhicliia, torque found in, i. xxxvii, 
AYarriors, figures of, ii. 87, 105, 111, 491 ; 

reliefs of, 106, 125, 188, 315 
Warrior-tombs, i, 37, 268, 388, 413, 414, 455 
AVater-channels in roads, i. 89, 119, 209, 214; 
ii. 13 

ill the amphitheatre of Sutri, i. 73 

in tombs, i. 77 ; ii. 411 

Water-snakes on Etruscan monuments, i. 168 
AVatlien, Air., on the arches in Egyptian 
tombs, i. ixvii. ; on the origin of heraldry, 
i. 285 

Weapons, Etruscan, ii. 476 ; in tombs, i. 267 ; 

discovery of, in a lake, ii. 109 
AYelekor, Brof., on Yulci, i. 463 
AYell-toinbs, i. 162, 183; ii. 312, 336, 340, 341, 
365, 518, 522, 539, 540 

earthen ware lining to, ii. 494 

AYestplml, on the Fovem Pagi, i. 60; on site 
of Gravisciu, 431 

Wheel on Etruscan coins, ii. 402, 427 
AYhorls of torrii-eotta, ii. 515 
AYild-beasts, sepulchral emblems, i. 391 ; ii. 
77,114; on the lamp of Cortona, 404; on 
vases, 462 ; i. xc. 

AVilkinsoii, Sir G., on Egyptian tombs with 
arched roofs, i. Ixvii. ; his description of 
the tomb at Beni Hassan, ii. 133 ; of the 
tomb of the lleliefs. at Cervetri, i. 253, 
255 

Windows in tombs, i. 208, 216, 238; in a 
shaft opening into tombs, ii. 335 
Wines of Etruria, i. 19, 230, 435, 493 ; ii. 19, 
66, 371, 380 

AYings, attributes of genii and demons, i. 198, 
200, 287, 342, 353, 354; it 56, 94 
AVitt, Sig. B. de, excavations at Orbetello, ii. 
241 

Wolf of the Capitol, i. Ixxiy. ; ii. 90, 492 
Wolves of Soracte, i. 134, 135 
Women, treatment of, in Etruria, i. Ixiv.; 
equality with men, 310; proved by the 
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WOODEN BOWLS. 

urns, ii. 162 ; in'otalDly educated, 163; Etrus- 
can, maligned by the Greeks, i. 321 ; used 
rouge, 321 ; modesty of, 321 ; unchastity of, 
xlv. ; beauty of, 476, 478; effigies of, 459, 
460 ; fondness of, for wine, ii. 91 ; Eoman, 
91 

l\^ooden bowls in Etruscan tombs, i. 414 
"Wreaths in Etruscan tombs, ii. 28. See 
Chaplets 

■Wrestlers, Etruscan, i. 365 ; ii. 323, 327, 333, 
342 


X. 

Xanthus, an historian of Lydia, i. xxxr. xl. 
Xerocampo, bridge of, i. Ixvii. ; ii. 250 
Ximenes, the Marchese Panciatichi, ii. 277 


Zlill. 

y. 

Yucatan, pseiido-ai-ches of, i, 266 ; fasLinuni 
on monuments of, ii. 120 


Zacchio, Zaccaria, describes ruins called 
Vetulonia, ii. 207 
Zambra, tombs of, i. 265, 278, 293 
Zannoiii, Cav. A., his beautiful work on the 
Certosa, Bologna, ii. 512; his ex(‘avations, 
517; on tintinnahiUi^'^ 533 
Zeus and Aigina, ii. 469 
Zilli, relies found at, i. xxxvii. 

Ziri, ii. 299. See Well-tombs 



ADDEJ^'DA TO VOL. II. 


1 

Page 14, to note 6 — A tomb at Sovana was found to contain a necklace of 
electron^ the mixed metal, an nnguentarium of alabaster in the 
form of a woman’s bust, in imitation of the Egy23tian, like those 
from the Isis-tomb, Vulci, some hhytlil in the Corinthian style, 
and a small figure of blue smalt, with hieroglyphics, recognized 
by Lepsius as real Egyptian, of the 2Gth dynasty, or between 
G73 and 527 b.g. Such figures were called “ abscJiti” or “ an- 
swerers,” and were placed in tombs to secure for the souls of 
the deceased certain advantages in the other world. Ann. Inst. 
1876, p. 242.— Helbig. 

Page 106 — .Since the descrijption in the text ^vas written, the Etruscan 
Museum at Florence has received some important additions ; 
among them an interesting collection of bronzes recently found 
near Telamonc, and exhibited by Signor Yivarelli of Pistoja. 
Also a large stone sarcophagus with a gable roof, at each angle 
of which is a sphinx couchant, and on the ridge at each end a 
lion. Beneath each of these beasts is a large human face in 
relief, the central one, in one pediment, being a male, flanked by 
tw’o females ; in the opposite pediment a female face, between 
two of the other sex. Whether the lions and sphinxes are 
supposed to be protecting the souls of the persons here portrayed, 
or to be regarding their heads as their prej^, is not easy to 
determine. This singular sarcophagus is from Orvieto. But the 
most important monument of Etruscan antiquity newly acquired 
is a large sarcophagus from Chiusi, with a female figure of 
life-size reclining on the lid, the interest of which lies not in the 
])eauty of her form, which is deficient in symmetry, her legs and 
anns being of unequal length, but in the admirable illustration 
it presents of the costume and decorations of an Etimscan lady of 
rank. The well-known effigy on the “ Ajihunei ” sarcophagus 
from the Casuccini collection (see p. 316) is instructive in this 
respect ; but the marble in that case, if ever tinted, has now lost 
its hues, and presents nothing but forms, while this monument 
glows ■with colour, and shows us not only the dress but the very 
lines and patterns that ■were in fashion in Etruria at the period to 
which it belongs. The lady who is here efligied was named 
“ Larthia Seianti B. . . . i.e. of the family of Bejanus, the latter 
part of the designatory inscription being illegible. Her eyes and 
hair are brown, and a fillet of yellow flowers circles her brow, 
spotted with red and green, probably to represent rubies and 
emeralds. She wears a white talaric chiton^ with short sleeves, 
and decorated with a vandyked border of Tyrian purple round 
the neck and shoulders, and also round the bottom of the skirt 
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(just as Proserpine is represented in the woodcuts at p. 351 of 
Vol. I., and at p. 58 of Yol. II.), but showing also a broad 
longitudinal stripe of the same purple on each side of her body 
down to her very feet. Her liimation is also white, with a deep 
purple border, and a girdle of gold cloth, studded with rubies, is 
tied beneath her bosom, terminating in tassels of the same. Her 
sandals are also of purple, with soles of gold, and an emerald 
clasp between the first and second toe. She wears earrings, 
necklace and brooch of gold, with a Medusa's head in the last, a 
bracelet and armlet in a double chain of the same metal studded 
with rubies on her right arm, with which she is drawing her veil 
forward ; but she wears no rings on that hand. Her left hand, 
however, in which she holds a mirror, or more probably tablets, 
circled with a gold beading, is laden with rings, a massive oin^ on 
her thumb, one also on the first and last finger respectively, none 
on the middle, but two on the wedding finger, both of large size 
and set with rubies. Her figure displays no gilding, the gold in 
every case being represented by yellow paint. She reclines on 
two cushions, the u|)per being yellow, to represent cloth of gold, 
with purple stripes, and a deep gold fringe ; the lower of purple, 
with narrow white stripes, and a purple fringe. Her urn is 
decorated with bastard Ionic columns, alternating with ]K)s.si‘d 
pMalce and sunflowers, which glow with red, yellow, purple and 
green in all their original brilliancy. This monument is ]>erhaps 
the finest specimen of Etruscan polychromy yet brought t(j light. 

Page 178, to note 3. — It is a mis-statement that there is no recorded 
evidence ” of the practice of human sacrifices among tlu^ Etrus- 
cans, for Macrobius (Saturn. I. 7) informs us that boys wtn-e 
sacrificed by Tarquinius Superbus to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares, hut that this custom was abolished by Junius Brutus aftt^r 
the expulsion of that tyrant, and the heads of garlic and poppies 
offered in their stead. 

Page 200, to note 5. — In 1877 a rich stratum of tin was discovered in the 
secondary limestone in the Poggio del Fumacchio near Campiglia, 
with traces of ancient workings. Deecke’s Miiller, ii. p. 255, For 
the old copper-mines in the Poggio Caporciano, see Targioiii 
Tozzetti, I. p. 214. 

Page 233 . — Note to the “ bronze di%dnityfrom Biisellm.” See a Paper on tins 
Antique Statuette by Mr. C. W. King, M.A., of Trinity 
College, in Yol. IV. of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Com- 
munications. 

Page 309, to note 5. — Since this note was in print, I have seen the €*olIee- 
tion of Trojan antiquities at the South Kensington Museum, and 
have no hesitation in declaring my firm belief that not oiu* single 
pot there exhibited bears the face of an owl, and that all those 
marked with eyes are attempts, more or less rude, at the repn‘- 
sentation of the human face, and therefore, as suggested in the. 
text, have a strict analogy to the canopi of the Etruscans, If 
they be really cinerary pots, they give rise to a new view of His- 
sarlik, which, at the period to which they belong, must have 
been used as a necropolis. We are led then to conclude either 
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that this primitive people made a practice of huiying their dead 
within their walls, or that the city they inhabited occupied a dif- 
ferent site. The upright projections on some of the pots, which 
Dr. Schliemann takes for the wings of his imaginary owl, and 
which are much more like horns, appear to me to he mere handles. 

Page 447, to note 5. — ^Whether Lucius Accius, the writer of tragedies, and 
of the Koman annals in verse, who lived in the second century 
B.C., and is often quoted by Cicero, Macrobius, and others, was of 
Etruscan origin, we are not told, but it is probable enough. 

Page 495, to note 3. — Similar ware has been discovered actually beneath 
the foundations of the walls of Servius Tullius, near the Villa 
Caserta, mixed with fragments of white unglazed pottery bearing 
painted bands, and with flint instruments. It bears a close analogy 
to the potteiy of Alba Longa, with which it is probably coeval, and 
must be prior to the age of Servius. Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 230. — 
De Eossi. 

Page 503, to note 9, — Since writing the above, I have ascertained, on the 
authority of a renowned Egyptologist, that the hieroglyphics on 
these bowls are not legible as Egyptian, and are therefore mere 
imitations, and in all probability Phoenician, as Dr. Helbig main- 
tains. 

Page 515, to note 2. — But the opinion broached by Professor Antonio 
Salinas, Director of the Museum at Palermo, appears much more 
consistent with probability — ^that these whorls served as weights, 
aywQes^ \aiat, to keep the threads of the warp straight in an 
upright loom. Bull. Inst. 1864, p. 36. 



EKRATA IN VOL. II. 


Page 10, line 2 from tlie bottom, /or “as no very early date,” recul “as of no very early date.” 

„ 28, note 8, line l,for “i\ 11,” read “ p. 14.” 

,, 35, line 8, /or “bosom,” rmd “sliores.” 

„ S2, ,, 8, /or “ Mffinad,” rertd “ Mfonads.” 

„ S5, ,, 20, /or four, read “eight.” 

„ So, „ 30, /or “that,” read “one.” 

„ so, „ 6, /or “ The other three cases,” rrcifZ “Three other cases.” 

„ 94, ,, ‘•2b, for the sentence “ One of the cinerary urns .... bears, &;c.” read “ For one cinerary 
urn, formerly at Chiusi, but said to have been transferred to thi.s Collection, I looked 
in vain. It bears, &e.” 

,, 95, „ 12,/or “are,” “were.” 

„ 110, „ 13, /o?’ “ the hitter,” read “these objects,” and/or “former,” read “ trees.” 

,, 132, to note 7, add “ Henicdides, ap. Athen. xii. 5.” 

„ ISO, note 1,/or “ despatching Belleroplion to Lycia,” rend “ making advances to Bclicrophon.” 
,, 190, line 3 from the bottom, for “ Imekle,” read “ knuckle.” 

„ 337, note 3, line 2, ajter “218,” add “Bidl. Imst. 187(5, p. 152.” 

„ 345, in the quotation from Virgil, /or “ Ut qiiomlan,” read “ Ut quondam.” 

„ 416, note 5, /or “augmentative, read “derivative.” 

„ 428, line 19, for “ left thigh,” read “ right thigh.” 

„ 431, note 5, add “ Bull. Inst. 1858, p. 61, ct seq. — Conestnbile.” 

„ 442, line 11 from the bottom, for “ cimetur,” read “ cimeter.” 

„ 446, ,, 7, /or “Baglione,” m«?. “Baglioni.” 

„ 475, „ 11 from the bottom, for “evKVKAot,” rend “ ev^v/cAot.” 

„ 480, „ S from the bottom, /or the sentence “but this one, &c.,” rend “but thi.s one frotrj a 
tomb at Vulei doe.s not yield in beauty to any yet known, .save to that pecrle.ss one 
in the Kirelierian Museum.” 

„ 486, „ 21, for the sentence “ These decoration. s, <fec.,” rend “These bowls appear to )>e jairely 
Egyi)tian, but are now pronounced to be mere imitations by rhoaucian artists.” 

„ 507, note 9, line 1 in the second column, after “ Cf.” hiscrt “ Liv. I. 55.” 

„ 514, line 4 from the bottom, /or “At a later period,” reml “ In those of a later period.” 

„ 535, „ 2, for “ the ossuary,” rea-d “ the ossuary pot.” 

,, 536, „ 9, for “ one exception,” read “ very few exceptions.” 


THE END. 
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